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[lotroductoxy  Letl;er  to  Volumefl  4  and  5  of  the  Series.] 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompai)}dng 
volumes  of  Special  Reports,  aescriptive  of  the  Educational 
Systems  of  the  chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  1897,  after  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth 
year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  it  was  decided  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prepare  a  series  of  reports  on  Colonial  Education.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  when  ap[)roached  on  the 
subject  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
approved  the  plan  and  forwarded,  vnth  a  covering  letter,  to  the 
Education  Departments  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Manitoba,  North- West  Territories,  British  Columbia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Malta  and  Ceylon,*  a  letter  in  which  their  Lordships 
requested  the  fevour  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial 
Authorities  in  the  preparation  of  the  projected  reports. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  a  comparative  survey  of  the  systems 
of  education  now  in  force  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
suggested  that  each  report  should  give  a  short  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  present  system,  and  refer,  if  possible,  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects: — 

(1)  The  central  and  local  administration  of  education; 
the  number  of  children  and  students  at  school  or  coll^ ; 

lations  for  school  attendance,  and    the  methods   by 
wKch  they  are  enforced. 

(2)  Finance ;  the  cost  of  education  to  the  State  and  the 
amount  of  such  cost  borne  respectively  by  the  central 
authority,  by  the  local  authority,  by  the  parents  of  scholars, 
or  by  voluntary  subscribers,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  the 
amount  of  school  fees,  if  any  are  charged. 

(3)  How  far  private  schools  of  different  grades  and  typos 
exist  outside  the  State  system  of  education. 

(4)  The  arrangements  made  for  the  inspection  of  schools 
and  the  method  of  appointing  the  inspectorial  staff. 

(5)  The  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  singing, 
drawing,  cookery,  and  domestic  economy ;  for  manual 
training  and  practical  instruction,  and  for  drill  and  physical 
exercises. 


♦  The  selection  of  the  above  mentioned  Colonies  was  made  on  the  advice 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  hoped  that  a  later  volume  will  contain 
accounts  of  the  educational  systems  of  Mauritius,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Hon^  Kong,  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Students  of  education 
desiring  imormation  about  education  in  India  wiU  find  a  valuable  summary 
in  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton's  Progress  of  Education  in  India,  1892-3  to  1896-7  : 
Third  Quinquennial  Review.    (Cd.  9190,  5/5^.)    1898. 
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(6)  The  regulations  for  religious  instruction. 

(7)  The  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  scale  of  their  payment,  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  professional  training;  how  far  there  prevails  a 
system  of  pupil  teachers  or  apprentice-teachers;  the  pro- 
portions, respectively,  of  men  and  women  teachers,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  pensions  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools. 

(8)  How  far,  if  at  all,  ifree  meals  are  provided  for  needy 
scholars  in  elementary  schools,  and,  if  so,  at  whose  cost. 

(9)  The  arrangements  for  continuation  schools  or  classes, 
where  such  exist. 

(10)  The  provision  of  higher  (including  University)  and 
secondary  education,  and  how  far  such  are  subsidised  by  the 
State,  and  how  far  under  its  inspection  and  control. 

(11)  The  arrangements  for  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  instruction. 

(12)  Reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

(13)  Schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
mentally  defective  children. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  each  report  should  embody 
(preferably  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix)  such  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  Code  as  dealt  (1)  witn  the  course  of  studies,  and  (2) 
with  regulations  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  schools. 

To  the  invitation  thus  given  Uiere  was  a  cordial  response,  and 
in  the  coui-se  of  the  following  year  reports  were  received  from 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  Uolonies  approached. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  however,  long  delay  supervened  and 
circumstances  at  length  made  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  certain 
number  of  the  reports  from  official  materials  supplied  by  the 
Colonial  Authorities  and  supplemented  by  other  documents 
available  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  considerable  changes  had  been 
taking  place  in  the  educational  systems  of  several  of  the  colonies 
from  w*hich  reports  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  1898. 
Many  of  these  changes  were  of  an  important  character  and  of 
j^encral  interest  to  students  of  education  all  over  the  world.  In 
several  cases,  also,  important  reports  on  education  had  been 
issued  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

The  whole  series  of  reports,  therefore,  has  been  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  statistics,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Notices  of  material  changes  in  the  courses 
of  study  or  in  methods  of  educational  administration,  together 
with  abstracts  of  recently  issued  official  papers  on  colonial 
education,  have  been  embodied  in  the  reports,  and  some 
additional  articles  have  been  prepared  on  recent  developments 
in  agricultural  education  and  manual  training.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  their  present  form  the  volumes  may  prove  useful  to 
those  interested  in  studving  and  comparing  the  educational 
systems  of  the  chief  British  Colonies. 


As  the  work  has  proceeded,  those  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  have  been  increasingly  impressed  by  the  varied 
interest  of  the  subject  and  by  its  growing  importance.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  reports,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

(i.)  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an 
evident  growth  of  interest  in  educational  questions  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
there  have  been  remarkable  and  significant  changes  in  the 
educational  systems  of  some  of  the  Colonies. 

(ii.)  The  cliief  characteristic  of  education  throughout  the 
British  Colonies  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  nas  been 
allowed  to  adjust  itself  to  the  different  needs  experienced  by 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  has  been  no  centra- 
lised control  over  educational  policy,  though  literary  and 
other  traditions  have  naturally  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  scope  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  educational 
systems  described  in  these  volumes  are  marked  by  the 
utmost  variety  of  legislative  enactment. 

(iii.)  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  indications  of  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  united  effort  in  such  branches  of  education  as 
bear  on  the  economic  welfare  or  collective  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  This  shows  itself  in  an  evidently 
growing  desire  to  compare  notes  on  educational  matters  and 
to  benefit  by  the  educational  experience  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  where  similar  difiiculties  have  been  encountered. 

(iv.)  There  are  many  signs  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  possible 
dangers  which  may  result  from  a  tendency  to  bookishness  in 
elementary  education,  and  from  a  divorce  between  school 
studies  and  the  practical  interests  of  daily  life. 

(v.)  As  a  corrective  of  what  is  hurtful  in  such  a  tendency, 
and  in  order  to  secure  what  is  in  itself  a  valuable  and 
generally  attractive  element  in  education,  there  is  a 
vigorous  movement  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  various 
kinds  of  manual  training  and  of  simple  forms  of  technical 
education  into  primary  schools. 

(vi.)  There  are  indications  of  difiiculty  in  regard  to  the 
aim,  scope  and  subject-matter  of  the  education  of  native 
races,  and  some  signs  of  disappointment  at  the  ethical  and 
social  results  of  purely  literary  forms  of  primary  instruction. 

(viL)  Speaking  generally,  there  is  comparative  weakness  in 
the  provision  of  nigher  education,  and  especially  of  that  type 
of  secondary  education  which  in  this  country  is  given  at  the 
great  pubhc  schools.  As  a  rule,  secondary  education  has 
hitherto  been  left  in  the  main  to  denominational  and 
private  effort. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  the  various  Colonial  Authorities  in  furnishing  reports  for 
publication  in  this  volume,  and  for  their  assistance  m  many 
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other  ways.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Agents  General  in  London 
for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  much  help 
and  valuable  information.  My  special  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer.  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Canada ;  to  Mr.  Just,  Librarian  in  the  same 
Office ;  to  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  Inspector  of  Emigration  Agencies 
for  Canada;  to  Mr.  Spencer  Brydges  Todd,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the 
Department  of  the  Agent  General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
London;  to  Dr.  ThosMuir,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  Geneml  of 
Education  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  to  Mr.  R.  Russell,  junr., 
Secretary  to  the  for  Agent  General  for  Natal  in  London ;  to  Dr. 
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21.  Gardening,  its  Hole  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham. 

23.  Games  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  ('.  Dowding. 

24.  The  Employment  of  Leisure  Horn's  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

25.  Preparatory  School  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  W.  Douglas. 
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27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
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Dowding. 
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By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 
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By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

30.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 
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31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 
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By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 
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35.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 
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36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 
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38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 
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By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Not«8  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix.  
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3.  Special  Rci^orts  on  Secondary  Education  in  Prussia. 

(Nos.  2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  U, ;  post  fi-ee,  U,  3ic/. 

4.  Special  Keirart  on  Secondary  Schools  iu  Baden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.)  Price  dje/.  ;  post  free,  Id, 

5.  Special  Reports  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nos.  22,  23, 24,  26  in  VoL  2. )  Price  id. ;  post  f tw,  b^d, 

m 

6.  Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  dd. ;  post  free,  id. 


7.    Special  Report  on  the  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the 
Public  Elementvy  SchooL 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  2id ;  post  free,  Bid. 


These  can  be  obtaiced,  either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from 

EYBB  AND  SFOmSWOODE,  EAST  HARDINO  8TBKW,  FLKKT  STRKKT,  E.C. 

JOHN  MENZIBS  A  CO.,  ROSV  STRKKT,  EDINBURGH  ; 

HODGES   FIOOIS   ^  Co.,  LUIITKD,  104,  ORAVTON  STRBKT,  DVBUN. 
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HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDUCATION 

IN   CAPE  COLONY. 


Part  I. — Hds^hioical. 

1.  The  History  of  Ediicatioii  in  Capo  C-olony  separatos  itself 
naturally  into  four  periods,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 

pany, say  1652—1806 ; 

(b)  The  first  32  years  under  the  English  Government,  say 

1806—1839; 

(e)  The  period  of  the  osUiblishuient  and  development  of 
the  Hersehel  system,  say  1839 — 1865; 

(cZ)  The  period  from  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1865. 

A.— Dutch  Period,  1652—1806. 

2.  The'  date  of  the  first  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Cape  was 
1652,  and  almost  from  the  beginning  some  slight  regard  seems 
to  have  been  paid  by  the  Government  to  providing  elementary 
instruction,  in  1656,  a  school,  said  to  be  the  first,  was  estab- 
lished in  Cape  Town  for  the  instruction  of  slave  children  from 
the  West  Coast,  the  teacher  being  a  "  sick  visitor "  (sieckent- 
rooster),  and  the  course  of  instruction  embracinc;  reading, 
writinfif,  casting  up  accounts  in  ^Iden  and  stivers,  the  singing 
of  psalms  and  the  repetition  of  tne  catechism  and  prayers.  The 
school  lived  only  for  a  few  weeks,  but  in  1661  it  was  re-started 
under  the  same  teacher,  who  was  then  engaged  for  three  years. 
Towards  the  end  of  1663  another  school  was  opened  with  17 
pupils,  of  whom  4  were  slave  children,  1  a  Hottentot,  and  12 
Europeans.  This  venture  was  more  successful;  in  time  the 
attendance  increased,  and  as  long  as  the  second  teacher  lived 
good  work  continued  to  be  done.  The  former  school  must  after 
a  time  have  been  closed,  for  towards  the  end  of  1676  we  find 
that  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  a  qualified  teacher  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  coloured  children,  and  m  the  meantime  to  allow  the 
cleverest  of  such  children  to  attend  the  school  for  Europeans. 
The  school  fees  at  the  latter  were,  6  heavy  dubbeltjes  per  month 
for  the  alphabet  class,  10  for  those  learning  to  spell  and  read, 
and  16  for  those  being  taught  arithmetic;  children  who  were 
unable  to  pay  were  to  be  taught  "  for  the  love  of  God."    Seven 

Sirs  later  (1683)  the  first  school  at  Stellenbosch  was  begim. 
e  Ooimcil  of  Policy  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  having  "  furnished  the  nails  " 
and  provided  carpenters  and  masons  to  do  the  work.  The 
standard  aimed  at  in  the  school  was  ability  to  pass  an  dzamina- 
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tion  before  the  consistory  preparatory  to  bein^  publicly  admitted 
as  members  of  the  Church.  The  teacher,  m  addition  to  his 
school  duties,  acted  as  ''sick-visitor'*  and  conducted  divine 
service  every  Simday ;  his  salary  was  50^.  a  month,  with  a  free 
house,  a  lar^e  earden,  and  some  small  school  fees.  Much  interest 
was  taken  m  tne  school  by  Van  dor  Stel,  who  used  to  pay  it  a 
visit  yearly.  In  1690,  the  first  infiuit  school,  viz.,  a  school  for 
children  under  seven  years  of  Hffd, '  was  started  in  Cape  Town. 
A  further  step  was  taken  in  1706  when  the  Dutch  population  of 
Drakenstein  was,  like  that  of  iSteUenbosch,  providea  with  a  sick- 
visitor  and  schoohnaster  in  one  person.  At  Drakenstein  instruc- 
tion in  French  to  the  children  of  the  Huguenots  was  for  some 
time  given,  but,  in  consequence  of  directions  received  from 
Holland  as  to  the  "  killing  "  of  that  language,  orders  were  issued 
in  1702  that  only  Dutch  was  to  bo  taught. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
there  were  three  school  centres,  viz.,  Cape  Town,  Stellenbosch, 
and  Drakenstein,  where  small  groups  of  children  received  a 
semi-seciilar  education  under  the  care  of  the  Church. 

3.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next  century  there  is 
little  evidence  of  an  improved  condition  of  aftairs ;  indeed,  even 
so  late  as  almost  the  middle  of  the  centurv,  not  one  additional 
school  centre  had  been  established.  It  is  true  that  in  1714, 
imder  Governor  De  Chavonnes,  a  general  ordinance  in  regard  to 
schools — probably  the  first  of  its  kind — was  promulgate  Its 
object,  however,  was  not  the  encouragement  and  dissemination 
of  education,  but  the  restriction  of  the  office  of  schoolmaster  to 
such  men  as  were  competent,  God-fearing,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  wilnng  to  be  subject  to 
certain  regulations  in  the  conduct  of  school  work.  Most  of  the 
regulations,  it  may  be  noted,  concerned  religious  teaching  and 
observances,  but  there  were  also  included  such  matters  as  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  school  and  church,  the  treatment  of 
late-comers  and  absentees,  the  behaviour  of  pupils  on  their  way 
from  school,  the  number  of  hoUdays,  and  the  ciestination  of  the 
school  fees.  To  ensure  that  the  ordinance  might  be  effective,  a 
Commission  consisting  of  three  "scholarchs,"  viz.,  the  "secunde,"* 
the  clergyman  and  the  captain  was  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  In  the  same -year,  and 
apfjarently  in  connection  with  the  promulgation  of  the  ordinance, 
a  iiigh  school  was  established  in  Cape  Town,  where  instruction 
was  ^iven  in  the  Dutch  and  Latin  languages.  The  Council 
appointed  the  rector  and  for  some  time  gave  financial  aid;  but 
the  school  met  with  slender  support  from  the  burghers  and  was 
finally  discontinued  by  the  Government  in  1726.  Beyond  Cape 
Town  the  ordinance  seems  to  have  had  no  stimulating  effect ; 
indeed,  in  course  of  time,  the  state  of  education  in  the  country 
districts  became  worse.  In  many  cases  the  task  of  educating 
the  young  was  entrusted  for  short  periods  to  sailors  and  soldiers, 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  who  were  almost  always  men  of  very  scant 

*  The  next  in  authority  to  the  Goremor, 
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education.  The  evil  eflSsots  resultini;  from  this  were  recognised 
by  Governor-General  Van  Imhoff,  who  called  at  the  Cape  and 
made  a  ioumey  up-countrjr  while  on  his  way  to  Batavia  in  1743 ; 
and,  on  nis  recommendation,  it  was  resolved  not  to  allow  dis- 
charged servants  of  the  Companv  to  act  as  private  teachers.  At 
the  same  time  two  new  scnool  centres  were  fixed  upon,  viz., 
those  afterwards  known  as  Tnlbagh  and  Malmesbury,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  were  each  provided  in  the  usual  way  with  a  sick- 
visitor. 

4.  During  the  next  80  years  no  change  for  the  better  took 
place.  Inipi-ovemcnt,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  exnected  under 
the  circumstances.  The  population  was  gmdually  l)ecoiuiiig 
more  and  more  scattered ;  the  difficulty  of  administration  was 
steadily  increasing ;  and  the  funds  both  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  of  the  subordinate  Govenunent  at  the  Cape  would  not 
allow  of  the  expenditure  required.  Notwithstanding  the  re-issue 
in  1769  of  the  prohibition  regarding  the  employment  of  dis- 
charged servants  as  teachers,  the  practice  continued  to  be 
followed,  and  there  are  not  wanting  otiier  evidences  of  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  burghers  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  the 
Government  officials. 

5.  In  1779,  in  consequence  of  complaints  from  the  licensed 
schoolmasters  of  Cape  Town  to  the  effect  that  their  nupils  were 
being  drawn  away  by  unlicensed  rivals,  the  School  (commission 
^as  constrained  to  make  an  investi^tion  into  the  matter.  This 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  an  mteresting  detailed  report  on 
the  schools  of  Cape  Town — the  first  docmnent  of  its  kind — the 
original  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council  on 
the  2nd  September  of  that  year.  From  this  it  appears  that 
there  were  tnen  eight  public  elementary  schools  giving  instruc- 
tion to  696  children  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements 
of  religion  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church ;  and  that  the  largest  of  the  eight  had  a  total  of  136 
pupils  on  the  roll,  including  25  slave  chiloren,  and  the  smallest, 
50  pupils,  of  whom  16  were  slave  children.  There  were  also  a 
"Slave  Lodge"  school  with  a  roll  of  84,  and  the  private  schools 
complained  of,  which,  the  Commission  asserted,  confined  them- 
selves to  the  teaching  of  the  French  lanmiage  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  public 
schools. 

6.  However  satisfactory  this  list  may  have  been  as  regards 
Qumbers,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  standard  of  education 
vas  not  high.  It  was  in  the  country  districts,  however,  that  the 
greatest  neglect  prevailed.  This  was  well  blown  both  to  the 
officials  at  tne  Cape  and  to  the  Directors  (Board  of  Seventeen) 
in  Holland.  We  find,  for  example,  that  a  r^mental  chaplain 
vas  much  struck  with  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  1788 
addressed  a  long  memoir  to  the  Governor  and  Council  on  the 
subject;  and  that  a  ^-ear  later  a  letter  from  the  Board  of 
Seventeen  pointedly  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  best  means 
of  promoting  education.  To  the  latter  commimication  the  reply 
of  the  Governor  and  Coimcil  was  such  as  might  have  been 
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Fairbaim,  schoolmaster  and  editor,  above  referred  to ;  and  it  is 
possible  Theal  may  be  correct  in  saying  that  "to  Mr.  John 
Fairbaim,  editor  of  the  CorriDierc'taZ  Advertiser,  as  much  credit 
is  due  as  to  either  Sir  George  Napier  or  Sir  John  Herschel  for 
the  improvement  which  at  this  time  was  made  in  the  public 
school  system." 

This  question  of  authorship,  it  may  be  added,  is  not  by  any 
means  a  trivial  one,  as  the  scheme  proved  of  immense  importance 
to  the  Colony,  and  some  fimdamental  portions  of  it — the  Super- 
intendent-General, for  example,  and  the  First  and  Second  Class 
Schools — occupy  the  same  positions  in  the  scheme  of  the  present 
day. 

32.  In  the  Government  Memorandum  there  were  also  enu- 
merated for  the  information  of  the  pubUc  the  complex  duties  of 
the  recently  appointed  Superintenaent-General  of  Education. 
These  may  be  most  easily  understood  from  the  statement  that 
the  office  was  a  kind  of  combination  of  two  offices  afterwards  to 
be  found  existing  in  England,  viz.,  those  of  Government  Inspector 
of  Schools  and  Secretary  to  the  Education  Department.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  was  "  to  visit  every  school  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  examine  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  instruction,  the 
arrangement  of  subjects,  classification  of  pupils,  &c.,  and  to 
institute  a  strict  inauiry  into  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
schools  generally."  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  to  call  for 
monthly  returns  of  attendance,  conduct  and  progress  of  pupils ; 
he  was  to  obtain  quarterly  returns  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions held  in  the  presence  of  the  local  school  commissions ;  he 
was  to  grant  certificates  to  such  pupils  as  had  "  finished  their 
course  of  study  with  honour  to  themselves  and  credit  to  the 
institution " ;  he  was  to  be  a  guide  and  adviser  on  all  educa- 
tional topics  to  his  teachers ;  and  he  was,  by  means  of  statistics 
and  reports,  to  keep  the  Government  regularly  and  fully 
informed  of  the  state  of  the  schools  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
system. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  this  budget  of  duties  did  not 
err  on  the  side  of  defect,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  both  the  officer  and  the  Government  mandate  to  him 
were  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Colony  at  the  time. 

33.  One  piece  of  work  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Government  Memorandimi  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  Curriculum 
of  Elementary  Instruction  to  be  followed  in  all  the  Government 
schools.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Innes  immediately  after  his 
appointment,  and  the  document  containing  the  details  of  the 
resulting  plan  is  one  of  great  interest  both  on  its  own  account 
and  as  being  the  first  of  its  kind  produced  in  the  Colony.  It 
was  published  not  as  a  Syllabus  of  Work  for  the  Standards,  as 
we  nowadays  should  call  it,  but  as  a  "  Classification  of  Pupils  in 
the  Government  Schools,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
of  the  course  as  it  regards  the  difterent  classes." 

Curiously  enough,  the  classification  was  really  twofold,  viz.,  a 
classification  for  Keligious  Instruction  and  a  classification  for 
Secular  Instruction. 
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Instruction  in  religion  was  ta  be  the  tirst  exercise  of  the 
morning  school,  and  auring  that  exercise  the  pupils  were  to  bo 
separated  into  three  "  divisions "  or  standards,  viz.^  those  that 
could  not  read,  those  that  read  imperfectly,  and  those  that  read 
correctly  and  with  ease.  The  worlc  of  the  lowest  standard  was 
the  "  repeating  of  texts  of  the  Scriptiu^  simultaneously,"  the 
pupils  being  under  the  guidance  of  a  monitor  :  that  of  the  next, 
"  the  reading  of  the  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  the 
pupils  beinff  under  the  guidance  of  a  monitor  or  usher:  and 
that  of  the  highest,  general  "  Scriptm'e  reading,"  conducted  by 
the  master  after  the  manner  still  followed  in  what  is  known  as  a 
"  Bible  Class." 

For  the  purpose  of  receiving  Secular  Instruction  the  "  divi- 
sions," or  standards  were  Jive  in  number.  In  the  lowest, 
Chambers*  First*  Book  of  Bieading  was  prescribed ;  the  desired 
quantum  of  arithmetical  knowledge  was  "  the  reading  and  ex- 
pressing of  numbers,  both  in  Arabic  and  Roman  characters, 
and  the  committing  to  memory  of  arithmetical  tables,"  and  to 
these  was  superadded  "Lessons  on  objects,  according  to  the 
Pestalozzian  system."  In  the  third  standara,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, writing,  and  drawing  made  their  tirst  appearance,  and 
the  Third  Reamng  Book  was  supplemented  by  tne  Moral  Cltiss 
Book.  In  the  fourth  standard  an  advance  was  again  made  in 
the  subjects  already  introduced.  Chambers'  Intrcduction  to  the 
Sciences  was  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Lessons  on 
Objects,  and  history  was  brought  in  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
hieiiest  standard  writing  and  orawing  were  not  mentioned,  the 
only  additional  subject  was  Bookkeeping,  and  what  had  begim 
in  Standard  I.  as  Object  Lessons  blossomed  into  "  Conversational 
lectures  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  first  book  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  on  the  economy  of  animal  and  vegetable 
kirgdoms." 

The  selection  of  subjects,  the  gradation  of  them,  and  above  all 
the  little  hints  on  the  mode  of  teaching  which  unexpectedly 
appear  in  the  syllabus,  attest  to  a  good  knowledge  of  educational 
wants  and  practicable  experience  in  supplying  them.  Sir  John 
Herschel  could  no  longer  complain  ol  the  want  of  "a  sound 
practical  educational  course.'' 

34.  Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent 
General  the  utmost  endeavours  were  made  to  secure  competent 
teachers  as  required  by  the  new  system.  Sir  John  Herschel 
who  had  proceeded  homewards  in  1838,  selected  five  from  Scot- 
land: these  arrived  in  March  1840.  and  were  appointed  to 
establish  the  Normal  School  in  Cape  Town,  and  the  First  Class 
Schools  at  Grahamstown,  Uitenhage,  Stellenbosch  and  George. 
These  teachers  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  others  siib- 
sequently  obtained,  their  salaries  being  200?.  per  annum  with 
annual  house  allowances  varying  irom  30i.  to  bOL  The  newly 
appointed  Superintendent-General  himself  then  went  to  obtain 
more,  and  it  would  appear  from  a  circular  letter  addressed  by 
him  from  Edinburgh  to  intending  candidates  that  Sir  John  s 
proposal  as   to   the  minimum    salary   of  a    teacher  had  been 
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departed  from  so  lar  as  the  Second  Class  Schools  were  con- 
cerned. In  this  circular,  the  Superintendent-General  stated 
that  the  teachers  of  the  "  primary  "  schools  were  to  enter  on  their 
duties  at  a  salary  of  lOOl.  per  anniun,  with  a  free  residence  or  an 
annual  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  of  not  less  than  30i.,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  "  principal "  schools  at  a  salary  of  150L  per  annum, 
with  a  free  residence  and  a  fee  for  the  higher  branches,  which  was 
not  to  exceed  4i.  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  Dr.  Innes  returned  to 
the  Colony  in  March  1841,  bringing  with  him  as  the  result  of 
his  quest  six  teachers ;  and  the  First  Class  schools  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth, Wynberg,  Worcester,  Paarl,  Somerset  East,  and  Graatt- 
Reinet  were  at  once  set  agoing. 

The  new  system  was  now  fairly  launched,  and,  as  a  conse- 

S^uence,  in  April   1841,  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  was 
ormally   relieve<l   of  its  superintendence  of  the  Government 
schools. 

35.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  newly  established  schools 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  could  not  be  expected  to  suit  all 
localities.  In  the  middle  of  1841,  therefore,  m  accordance  with 
a  proposal  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  original 
letter,  the  conditions  under  which  the  Govemnient  would  afford 
assistance  to  Mission  schools  were  published  in  a  Government 
Memorandum.  Aid,  in  the  shape  ot  a  grant  to  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  salary  of  tlie  teacher,  was  to  be  allowed  by 
Government  to  any  Mission  school  in  a  suitable  locality. 
Schools  thus  aided  were  to  be  subject  to  inspection  bv  the 
Superintendent-General,  and  were  to  be  open  to  all,  the  religious 
instruction  given  during  the  ordinary  scnool  hours  being  con- 
fined to  the  Scriptures.  Further,  the  English  language  was  to 
be  taught  in  all  such  schools  and,  where  practicable,  it  was  to 
form  the  medium  of  instruction. 

36.  In  the  following  year  the  "  nonnal  seminary,"  foreshadowed 
in  the  Government  Memorandum  of  1839,  was  opened.  The 
so-called  "  seminants  "  wore  to  receive,  besides  traming  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  advanced  instruction  in  English  and  classical 
literature,  mental  philosophy,  abstract  and  physical  science; 
and,  for  their  benefit,  there  was  to  be  attached  to  the  seminary 
a  model  second-class  school.  The  "  seminant "  was  placed  under 
no  obligation  as  to  his  future  employment,  and  he  received  his 
training  free  of  charge,  though  small  fees  were  payable  for 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  just  referred  to.  The  time- 
table of  the  model  school  has  been  preserved,  and  shows  in 
toresting  modifications  in  Dr.  Innes'  five  Standards. 

37.  The  local  school  commissions  which  had  been  instituted 
by  Sir  John  Cradock  in  1812  were  not  done  away  with  on  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  to  them 
by  a  circular  letter  from  the  Government  in  1842,  it  now  ceajsed 
"  to  form  a  part  of  the  duties  of  (such  a)  board  to  exercise,  as 
heretofore  a  direct  control  over  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  school  of  (the)  district,  its  discipline,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion laid  down,  or  the  system  pursued."  Their  duties  from 
this  time  were  confined  to  inspecting  the  schools  at  such  times 
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as  they  saw  fit,  and  reporting  to  the  Government  any  matter 
that  might  be  necessar}'.  Quarterly  examinations  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Government  Memorandum  of  1839,  and  it  was 
conse<juently  declared  to  be  also  part  of  the  duties  of  the  local 
commission  to  be  present  at  these  examinations,  and  to  forward 
thereon  a  report  to  the  Superintendent-General,  together  with 
returns  showmg  the  attendance,  &c.,  during  the  quarter.  They 
were  moreover  to  receive  any  complaints  made  by  parents 
respecting  the  management  of  the  schools,  and,  if  necessary, 
were  to  investigate  the  complaints  and  report  the  result  to  the 
Superintendent-General. 

38.  Towards  the  end  of  1843  a  further  step  was  taken  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  system,  by  affording  aid,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  ''schools  at  eligiUe  stations  among  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  country  districts,"  According 
to  the  Government  Memorandimi  on  the  subject,  a  grant  of 
SOL  per  annum  for  three  years  was  to  be  made  towards  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  of  any  such  school  in  an  approved  locality. 
The  residents  were  to  provide  the  school-room  and  teacher's 
house,  and  were  to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  local 
committee,  which  was  to  fix  the  fees  ana  appoint  the  teacher, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent-General.  The 
school  was,  of  course,  to  be  subject  to  inspection,  and  the  secular 
instruction  given  was  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  that 
given  in  the  Grovemment  sc!nools.  English  was  to  be  taught, 
and  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given  only  from  the 
Scriptures. 

By  this  step  a  further  approximation  was  made  towards  the 
triple  set  of  public  schools  still  in  vogue ;  the  new  schools  being 
Third  Class  Schools  in  reality  if  not  m  name. 

39.  The  state  of  education  in  the  Colony  in  1844,  during 
which  year  the  new  system  may  be  said  to  nave  been  fairly  in 
operation,  may  be  gathered  from  a  Memorandum  of  the  Superin- 
tendent-General on  the  subject.  This  memorandum  re-called 
the  feet  that  in  1840  there  were  11  free  schools  in  the  Goveni- 
ment  system,  with  513  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  357  ;  and  then  went  on  to  state  that  in  1844,  the 
schools  comprised  in  the  Govermnent  system  were :  14  first  class 
schools,  with  1,285  pupils  on  the  rolls;  6  second  class  schools, 
and  5  Chinrch  Clerk  schools,  with  566  pupils;  and  25  aided 
Mission  schools,  with  3,741  pupils,  making  a  total  of  50  schools, 
with  5,592  children  on  the  rolls.  In  all  the  first  class  and 
second  class  schools  English  was  the  medium  of  instruction ;  in 
the  5  Church  Clerk  schools  Dutch  was  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, but  English  was  also  taught.  Of  the  first  class  schools 
11  had  pupns — to  the  number  in  all  of  109 — attending  the 
"  secondary  course.  No  details  were  given  in  this  document 
regarding  the  Normal  School  in  Cape  Town,  and  so  fer  as  one 
can  learn  there  were  as  yet  no  Farmers'  schools  in  the  Govem- 
ntent  svstem  under  the  Memorandum  of  1843. 

40.  It  requires  to   be  interjected  here  in   passing  that   the 
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unclaimed  reserve  fund  o^  slave  compensation  due  to  the  Colony, 
amounting  to  close  on  6,000i.,  was  handed  over  by  the  Home 
Government  in  1844.  Under  the  EngUsh  Act  (4  &  5  Vict.  c.  8), 
this  fund  was  to  be  appropriated  "  in  aid  of  any  charitable 
institution,  or  establishment  for  education  maintained  at  the 
public  charge  " ;  and  in  Juno  of  1844.  there  was  consequently 
issued  a  Government  notice  dealing  with  the  matter,  in 
accordance  both  with  that  Act  and  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Cape  Legislative  Council  in  the  previous  year.  This  notice 
vested  the  fund  in  three  Trustees,  of  whom  tne  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  was  one,  and  directed  them  to  apply  the 
proceeds  to  providing  education  for  the  liberated  slaves  and 
their  children,  and  to  aiding  Mission  schools. 

41.  In  1845  a  change  was  made  in  the  character  of  the  Church 
Clerk  Schools.  Since  1812  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  had  been  wholly  paid  by  Government,  though  it  was 
permitted  to  supplement  them,  where  practicable,  by  small 
school  fees;  after  1845,  the  Government  granted  only  three- 
lifbhs  of  the  previous  salary,  and  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  fees 
proportioned  to  the  attendance  in  each  school,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  to  provide  the  remaining  two-fifths.  These 
grants  were  also  made  available  for  the  church  clerks  of  new 
parishes  formed  after  that  date,  provided  they  were  qualified  to 
conduct  an  elementary  school. 

By  this  step  these  schools  were  placed  more  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  "  Aided  "  schools  of  the  year  1841,  and  a 
further  approximation  was  thus  made  towards  a  general  educa- 
tional system  in  which  the  Government  would  on  some  definite 
plan  help  those  who  helped  themselves. 

42.  The  year  1854  was,  as  is  well  known,  in  two  respects  a 
very  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  introduction  of  representative  government,  and  the 
year  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Grey,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  governors  whom  the  Colony  has  had.  Both 
events  had  an  influence  upon  education ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  influence  made  itself  felt  at  once. 

The  eighth  Kafiir  war  had  come  to  a  close  shortly  before 
Sir  George  Grey's  arrival,  and  one  of  the  great  problems  which 
faced  him  was  the  settlement  of  native  affairs  so  as  permanently 
to  prevent  another.  After  visiting  the  frontier  and  making 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts  he  resolved  upon  a 
plan  of  "  peaceml  subjugation  "  in  which  education  was  to  play 
an  important  part.  His  idea  was  "  to  gain  an  influence  over  ail 
the  tnbes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  tne  Colony,  from  British 
Kaffraria  eastward  to  Natal,  by  employing  tnem  on  public 
works  opening  up  their  country,  by  establishing  institutions  for 
the  education  of  their  children  and  the  relief  of  their  sick,  and 
by  introducing  amongst  them  laws  and  regulations  suited  to 
their  condition."  He  therefore  sought  ana  obtained  from  the 
Imperial  Government  a  large  annual  sum  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  scheme,  and  of  this  sum  a  goodly  portion  was  devoted  by 
him  year  after  year  to  education.     One  or  two  church  institutions 
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for  the  training  of  natives  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been 
for  some  time  m  operation  in  Kaifraria,  and  these  he  utilised ; 
but  his  view  was  that  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  them  was 
too  bookish,  and  that  what  was  most  needed  was  instruction  in 
manual  work.  Grants  were  consequently  given  to  develop 
industrial  education  at  Jjovedale,  Healdtown,  Lesseyton,  Salem, 
and  a  number  of  other  places,  the  total  expenditure  varying  from 
year  to  year,  but  in  the  year  1857  reaching  almost  10,000/. 
As  the  imperial  Government  gradually  withdrew  its  support 
these  grants  in  aid  from  "  the  sum  reserved  under  Schedule  D," 
of  course,  fell  oft* ;  but  while  the  support  lasted  it  set  agoing  a 
movement  in  the  industrial  education  of  the  natives  which  has 
never  since  come  to  a  stop.  It  must  be  noted  carefully,  however, 
that  the  institutions  thus  aided  were  as  yet  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  ^ucationaJ  sj^stem  of  the  Colony,  but  were  directly 
under  the  care  of  the  High  Commissioner  himself. 

43.  As  for  the  newly-created  Parliament  its  action  was,  as  has 
been  implied,  not  at  hrst  of  much  real  service  to  education.  In 
1855,  it  IS  true,  by  Section  32  of  Act  5  of  that  year,  the  powers 
and  frmctions  of  the  local  school  commissions  were  transferred 
to  the  "Divisional  Councils,"  created  by  the  Act,  which  were 
"  boards  ....  established  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Colony 
for  the  better  administration  of  their  local  affairs." 

A  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  by  Act  14  of 
1858,  which  is  described  as  "an  Act  for  the  creation  of 
Educational  Boards  in  the  field-cometcies,  villages  and  towns  of 
this  Colony,  on  which  the  local  regulations  of  each  shall  be 
founded."  The  Act  is  very  lengthy  and  elaborate,  and  provides 
in  the  first  place  for  the  drawing  up,  by  a  committee  of  the 
residents,  and  the  adoption,  when  approved  by  the  divisional 
council,  of  "  educational  regulations '  for  any  field-cometcy, 
village  or  town.  Such  regulations  were  to  fix,  inter  alia,  the 
sites  for  the  schoolroom  and  teacher's  house,  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  were  to  be  procured  for  the  erection  of  such 
buildings  and  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of 
commissioners  to  be  elected  to  carry  out  the  regulations.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  regulations  the  commissioners  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  residents;  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
efficiently  perform  their  duties,  authority  was  given  them  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  to  hold  landed  and  other  property. 
They  were  also  to  have  the  sole  management  of  the  school,  and 
were  to  appoint  the  teachers,  fix  the  hours  of  instruction  and 
the  fees,  if  any,  to  be  charged ;  and  in  every  school  established 
under  the  Act,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  outlines  of 
geography  and  history  were  to  oe  taught. 

The  adoption  of  the  Act  was,  of  course,  purely  optional ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  much  advantage  of,  for  in 
1861  the  Superintendent-General  stated  that  there  was  then 
only  one  school  in  existence  under  its  provisions,  and  even  that 
one  was  financially  aided  by  the  Government. 

44.  During  these  years,  education  higher  than  elementary 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  at  a  standstill,  though  the  Govern- 
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ment  seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  further  effort  to  encourage 
it  after  the  passing  of  the  South  African  College  Ordinance  m 
1837.  Two  other  mstitutions,  affording  education  of  a  similar 
character,  had  indeed  been  established  since  then — the  Diocesan 
College  at  Rondebosch  in  1849,  and  the  St.  Andrew's  College  at 
Grahanistown  in  1866 — but  these  were  both  proprietary  institu- 
tions under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  received 
no  pecuniary  assistance  from  Government.  The  South  African 
College  contmued  to  prosper,  and  in  1841  had  erected,  on  land 
granted  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose,  permanent  accom- 
modation, which  still  forms  part  of  the  buildings  in  use.  On 
the  expiration  of  its  regulating  Ordinance  in  1858,  the  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance  were  renewed  by  Act  19  of  that  year  for  a 
period  of  three  years ;  and  again  at  the  close  of  this  short  period 
a  further  renewal  was  made  for  an  indefinite  period  by  Act  30  of 
1861. 

The  Grey  Institution,  Port  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  three  schools 
on  the  "Grey  Foundation"  (Act  6  of  1856),  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  although  it  has  never  risen  above 
the  rank  of  a  school.  Reference  is  also  necessary  to  a  somewhat 
similar  undertaking  at  Graaff-Reinet,  where  in  1860  a  sum  of 
about  5,000i.  had  been  collected  bv  private  subscription  towards 
founding  a  college.  In  this  case,  however,  an  attempt  at  actual 
college  work  was  made.  In  the  incorporating  Act  (No.  29  of 
I860)  it  was  styled  a  "  College " ;  the  management  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  South  African  College,  was  vested  in  a  council  and 
senate ;  provision  was  made  for  an  annual  grant  of  400i.  from 
the  Colonial  Treasury ;  and  two  professors  were  appointed.  After 
a  number  of  years,  however,  it  fell  to  the  same  lower  rank  as  the 
Grey  Institution. 

45.  The  first  real  step,  however,  towards  the  recognition  of 
higher  education  by  the  Government  was  made  by  Act  4  of  1858, 
drawn  up  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  George  Grey,  which  established 
for  the  Colony  a  "  Board  of  Public  Exammers" — the  embryo 
form  of  the  future  university  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
Board,  the  members  of  which  were  to  oe  seven  in  number  and 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  empowered  to  ^rant 
"  certificates  of  merit  and  attainment  in  literature  and  science, 
of  Qualification  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  and  of 
proficiency  in  the  principles  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
theory  and  principles  of  civil  engineering,  of^  land  surveying,  and 
of  navigation."  Three  of  the  members  were  to  be  the  examiners 
in  classics,  modem  languages,  literature  and  history,  three  in 
mathematics  and  science,  and  one  in  law ;  but  provision  was 
also  made  for  the  appointment  of  assistant-examiners  if  necessary. 
Under  the  original  Act  the  examinations  could  be  held  only  m 
Cape  Town,  but  this  was  remedied  by  Act  18  of  1860  and  Act  4 
of  1863,  which  permitted  the  examinations  to  be  held  at  different 
places  simultaneously  under  the  supervision  of  commissioners. 
There  was  to  be  a  higher  and  a  lower  certificate  in  literature  and 
science,  "  the  qualifications  for  which  shall  correspond,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  this  Colony  will  admit,  to  the  qualifications 
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required  for  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  granted  by  the 
universities  of  the  United  Kingdom";  and  all  candidates  for 
whatever  certificate  might  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary 
examination. 

With  praiseworthy  foresight  provision  was  also  made  for  the 
transformation  of  the  Board  into  an  Educational  Council  when 
the  holders  of  certificates  in  literature  and  science  came  to  be 
50  in  number.  This  Council  was  to  differ  from  the  Board  in 
having  an  even  number  of  members,  and  in  having  only  half  of 
them  nominated  by  the  Governor,  the  other  half  oeing  elected 
by  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  said  holders  of  certificates.  This 
was  clearly  another  step  towards  the  formation  of  an  Examining 
University,  the  constitution  of  the  University  Council  of  the 
present  day  differing  only  in  having  two  sets  of  15  members 
mstead  of  two  sets  of  three.  Further,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  Council  as  thus  constituted  was  empowered  to  frame 
regulations  "  for  the  admission  of  graduates  of  European  and 
other  Universities  and  of  persons  who  shall  have  been  admitted 
to  practice  in  this  Colony  as  physicians  or  surgeons,  as  also  of 
persons  who  shall  have  been  admitted  to  practise  as  advocates  of 
the  Supreme  Court"  to  the  same  privileges  as  certificate  holders 
in  the  election  of  members  of  Council.  This,  of  course,  fore- 
shadowed the  admission  of  non-Colonial  graduates  <ul  einulem 
ffradiim  in  the  University  of  the  Colony  wnen  founded.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  future 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  potentially  involved 
in  this  Act  of  1858. 

Immediately  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Act  the  members  of 
the  first  Board  were  nominated,  and  they  forthwith  set  about 
attending  to  their  duties  in  a  methodical  way.  Their  first 
report  was  presented  to  the  Governor  in  April  1860,  and  from  it 
we  learn  that  at  that  date  35  candidates  had  passed  the 
Preliminary  examination,  seven  the  Public  Service  examination, 
four  tie  examination  for  Second  Class  Certificates  in  literature 
and  science,  and  seven  the  examination  in  the  theory  of  land- 
surveying. 

46.  In  1859,  Dr.  Innes  retired  from  the  oflice  of  Superintendent- 
General,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Langham  Dale,  then  a 
Professor  in  the  South  African  (JoUege. 

In  that  year  it  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  new 
Superintendent-General,  that  there  were  19  Government  "  Estab- 
lished" schools  having  1,593  children  on  their  rolls  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  1,109 ;  and  178  **  Aided  "  schools  of 
various  classes  having  16,647  children  on  their  rolls  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  9,820.  This  made  a  total  of  197 
schools  in  the  Government  system,  with  18,240  pupils  on  the 
rolls  and  10,929  in  daily  attendance. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  the  same 
year  on  education  was  12,712Z.  28.  4rf.,  of  which  5,299i.  0«.  2d. 
was  expended  on  the  establishments,  and  the  remainder, 
7,413Z.  28.  2d.,  on  Aided  schools,  &c.  It  appears  also  from  this 
report  that  the  average  cost  to  the  public  of  each  scholar  was 
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U.  14«.  4|d.  in  the  "  Established  "  Schools,  and  11.  4«.  in  the 
"  Aided  "  Public  and  Mission  Schools. 

From  these  facts  alone  it  is  manifest  what  a  wonderful 
improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  state  of  education  during 
Dr.  Innes'  20  years  of  service.  Much  else,  however,  was  due  to 
his  initiative. "  The  good  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a 
definite  curriculum  mto  all  schools  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  step  taken 
early  in  Dr.  Innes'  administration  brought  about  as  much 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  ^  his  general 
fostering  care  did  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  and  the 
number  of  pupils  imder  instruction. 

47.  In  the  same  year  (1859)  a  pupil-teacher  system — ^which 
had  apparently  to  some  extent  been  initiated  in  the  previous 
year — was  put  on  a  definite  basis  by  a  Government  Minute. 
Authority  was  given  to  the  Superintendent-General  to  nant 
certificates  to  such  teachers  as  were  qualified  and  whose  scnools 
were  suitable  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers.  Applications 
for  admission  to  pupil-teacherships  were  to  be  mad^  through 
such  teachers,  and  an  annual  preliminary  examination  was 
instituted  for  candidates,  who  were  to  be  at  least  13  years  old. 
On  admission  the  salary  of  pupil  teachers  was  to  be  15i.  per 
amium,  with  an  annual  increase  of  51,  if  certain  annual 
examinations,  which  were  also  to  be  instituted,  were  passed 
successfully.  The  teachers  were  required  to  devote  at  least  one 
hour  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers  under 
their  charge,  and  capitation  allowances  were  to  be  made  to  those 
whose  pupil  teachers  passed  their  annual  examinations  with 
credit. 

The  "  Normal  Seminary,'*  established  in  1842,  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  of  any  effect  in  the  way  of  supplying  teacners 
for  the  schools  of  the  Colony.  It  was  eventually  closed  in  1860, 
and  Dr.  Inncs  stated  some  time  afterwards  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  pupil  of  the  institution  had  ever  become  a 
teacher. 

48.  Up  to  this  time  the  schools  which  were  supported  or 
aided  by  the  Government  were  either  boys'  or  mixed  schools, 
but  in  1860  a  Government  Minute  stated  that  "  the  important 
subject  of  affording  aid  to  girls'  schools "  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  that  in  future  grants  of 
50/.  per  anniun  for  first  class  girls'  schools  and  of  SOL  per  annum 
for  second  class  girls'  schools  would  be  available  under  conditions 
closely  approximating  to  those  under  which  Mission  and 
Farmers'  Schools  had  been  assisted.  A  girls'  school  was  to  be 
considered  as  of  the  second  class  where  the  instruction  provided 
was  purely  elementary— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  the 
first  class  schools  were,  in  addition,  to  provide  instruction  in  the 
English  language  and  composition,  outlines  of  history  and 
geography,  higher  arithmetic,  plain  needlework,  and  domestic 
economy.  In  the  case  of  a^  Ideality  where  there  wm  a  mixed 
school  existing  but  where,  however,  a  separate  school  for  girls 
was  desirjibje,  the  grp^uts  ^^ould  be,  ip  fiddition  to  those  {qt  the 
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mixed  school,  251,  and  151.  per  annum  for  schools  of  the  first 
and  second  class  respectively, 

49.  Although,  as  has  been  made  apparent,  the  people  of  the 
Colony  had  cause  to  be   satisfied  with   the  facilities  afforded 
under  the  Herschel  system  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
it  is  manifest  that  about  the  time  which  Ave  have  now  reached 
there  was  a  crowing  desire  to  improve  and  develop  the  system, 
and  esj)ecially  to  have  all  the  details  of  the  development  care- 
fully laid  down  by  enactment.     Indeed,  even  in  1857  a  Bill  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  with  this  object  in 
view,  but  it  was  throwi  out  on  the  second  reading.     Parliament, 
however,  was  now  desirous  that  something  shoulu  be  done.     On 
the  1st  of  August  1861,  the  House  of  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  Governor  be  requested  "  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of  Education," 
and  this  was  followed  a  week  later  by  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  intimating  that  it  was  desirable  that  "  all  grants 
for  educational  purposes  should  undergo  revision."    As  a  con- 
sequence an  important  Commission  was  appointed  towards  the 
end  of  September  under  the  able  presidentship  of  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Justice  Watermeyer.*     The  Commission  examined  14 
witnesses,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Dr.  Innes,  Dr.  Dale,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robertson  of  Swellendam,  and   the  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town ;  received  answers  to  a  circular  letter  of  questions  from  60 
correspondents,   mainly  clergymen   and  teachers;   and,  having 
considered  the  whole  evidence,  presented  a  full  report  to  the 
Govembr  about  the  beginning  of  1863. 

The  report  proper  extends  to  79  pages,  and  the  annexures  to 
about  600  more.  No  Educational  Document  approaching  it  in 
importance  had  up  to  that  time  appeared  in  the  Colony. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  may  be  put  in 
brief  form,  as  follows: — 

(a)  That  the  system  of  so-called  "  Established "  Schools 
directly  and  wholly  imder  the  Government,  was  no 
longer  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  Colony. 

{b)  That  the  system  ot  so-ciilled  "  Aided  "  Schools  should  be 
developed,  and  the  schools  named  "  Undenominational 
Public  Schools,"  the  Grants-in-aid  given  by  Govern- 
ment for  teachers'  salaries  being  on  what  afterwards 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Pound-for-pound  principle, 
and  being  graduated  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
School  (Third  Class,  Second  Class,  First  Class). 

(c)  That  aid  at  a  still  lower  rate,  and  unfettered  by  the 
Pound-for-pound    principle,    should    be  continued   to 

*  The  other  members  were  :  William  Porter,  Petrus  £.  de  Ro^baix,  Saul 
Solomon,  Johu  Fairbaim,  Jaa.  H,  Mumiiki  Ls^n^baia  Dale  and  James  Rose 
lones, 
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Mission  Schools  for  the  education  of  those  portions  of 
the  population  who  were  wholly  unable  of  themselves 
to  form  schools. 

(d)  That  a  certain  number  of  poor  scholars  should    be 

educated  free  in  every  aided  school. 

(e)  That  provision  should  be  made  for   the  pajrment  and 

trainmg  of  pupil  teachers. 

(/)  That  all  aided  schools  should  be  frequently  and  system- 
atically inspected,  deputy  inspectors  being  appointed  to 
assist  the  Superintendent-General  in  this  work. 

(g)  That  the  annual  income  from  the  Bible  and  School 
Commission  Fund,  and  from  the  Slave  Compensation 
Fund,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  pupil 
teachers  in  Mission  Schools. 

(It)  That  the  Superintendent-General  should  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  Government  would  allocate  all  sums 
voted  for  educational  purposes. 

(?)  That  the  native  Industrial  schools  above  referred  to  as 
being  aided  "  under  the  reserved  Schedule  D."  should 
be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent-General. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  recommendations  was  the 
second,  in  that  it  indicated  the  general  lines  on  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  it  was  desirable  to  help  the  people  of 
the  Colony  in  the  maintenance  of  schools.  Put  in  as  brief  a  form 
as  possible,  it  was  that  towards  teachers*  salaries  the  Government 
contribution  should  be  met  by  an  equal  sum  raised  locally,  and 
that  for  all  other  school  purposes  the  burden  should  jEa.ll  whoUv 
upon  the  people  directly  mterested. 

50.  Legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions did  not  at  once  follow,  but  the  interval  of  inaction  was  so 
short  that  the  issue  of  the  Report  may  practically  be  viewed  as 
the  preparation  for  a  new  regime,  and  the  statistics  given  therein 
r^arding  State-aided  schools  may  be  taken  as  fiiirly  indicative 
of  the  state  of  afltairs  at  the  close  of  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing. 

As  wo  have  seen,  the  schools  in  operation  under  the  Govern- 
ment might,  from  a  money  point  of  view,  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

(I.)  Schools  wholly  supported  by  Government,  and  called 
"Government"  or  "Established"  Schools.  (II.)  Schools 
partly  support^  by  Government,  and  called  "Aided" 
Schools.  As,  however,  the  latter  were  of  several  kinds,  and 
had  onginated  at  different  dates,  the  threefold  division  used 
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in  the  Report  was  reasonably  appropriate.     Following  this 
division  we  may  sum  up  the  statistics  as  follows : — 


Class  of  School. 


Number 

of 
Schools. 


Pupils  on  Koll. 


A.  "Govemraeut" 

B.  "Aided  Public" 

Order     L 
Order   II.* 
Order  III. 

C.  "  Aided  Mission 

Order  I. 
Order  II. 
Order  III. 


19 


U 
20 
44 


41 
59 
17 


1,629 


2,887) 


10,978 


Total 


211 


15,492 


There  is  great  doubt,  however,  about  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures.  They  are  quite  at  variance  with  those  given  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  same  date,  where  the  number  on  the  roll  is  stated 
to  be  18,553,  and  the  average  attendance  11,215. 

For  the  third  quarter  of  1865  the  corresponding  numbers 
were,  according  to  the  same  authoritv,  considerably  higher,  a 
fourth  class  of  school  being  added  under  the  heading  "  Native 
institutions  and  schools  (Aborigines,  Border  Deimrtment)."  The 
details  are : — 


Class  of  School. 

• 

Nunil>er 

of 
Schools. 

Enrolment. 

1 

1 

Average 
Attendance. 

A.  "Government" 

9 

640 

510 

B.  "Aided  Public" 

138 

4,268 

3.311 

C.  "Aided  Mission"     - 

169 

16,723 

10,051 

J>.  "Aborigines"  - 

37 

2,302 

1,686 

Total    -    - 

353 

23,933 

15,558 

[For  fiiUer  details  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  period  see 
Report  of  Education  Commission  (1863),  pp.  xxxii — Ivi; 
^Ppendix  V.,  pp.  52 — 82 ;  Appendix  VI.  on  Native  Industrial 
Schools;  Appendix  VII.  on  Unaided  Schools;  Appendix  VIII. 
^^  Sunday  Schools;  Appendix  IX.  on  Evemng  Schools; 
Appendix  X.  on  Ages  of  Scholars. 

fieports  of  the  ^perintendent-General  (1844—1865). 

Quarterly  School  Statistics  published  in  Government  Gazette 
(June  1860—1865). 


Including  Church  Clerk  schools. 
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lleports  of  tho  Bojinl  of  Examiners  (1860—1865).  In  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University  a  complete  set  of  these 
reports  (1860 — 1873),  bound  in  two  volumes,  is  to  be  foimd;  also 
the  Minutes  of  the  Board  for  1859,  Draft  Minutes  for  1860— 
1863,  and  Letter  Book  for  1863—1873. 

Acts  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  Nos.  5  of  1855,  6  of  1856,  4  of 
1858,  14  of  1858,  10  of  1858,  18  of  1860,  and  4  of  1863. 

History  of  Lovedale.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work 
done  by  one  of  the  Ciirliest  and  best  known  native  institutioas. 

Thciils  Hititory  of  South  Africa,  IV.  (1893),  pp.  202,  206,  242.] 


U.— Period  of  1865  Act,  1865-1892. 

51.  Between  the  issue  of  the  Commission's  Report  and  the 
passing  of  tho  Act  founded  upon  it,  a  period  of  rather  more  than 
two  years,  next  to  no  change  took  place  in  the  eduaitional  situa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  oidy  matters  worthy  of  notice  were  the 
abolition,  at  the  end  of  1864,  of  the  pupil- teacher  system  which 
had  been  introduced  in  1859  and  the  institution  of  "  Night " 
schools. 

The  reasons  for  doing  away  with  the  appointment  of  pupil 
teachers  are  not  retulily  apparent.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  scheme  had  been  doomed  from  the  first,  for,  after  the  19 
pupil  teachere  of  1859,  no  more  were  admitted.  Nevertheless, 
the  scheme  is  well  spoken  of  in  the  Educatiom  Report  for  1865, 
where  it  is  stilted  that  eight  of  the  19  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  tuition. 

Night  schools  were  formally  recognised  and  offered  aid  by 
duly  approved  regulations  issued  in  Augiust  1864.  They  were 
intendea  for  males  only ;  attendance  was  required  for  not  more 
than  eight  hours  per  week ;  the  medium  was  to  be  English ;  the 
number  of  pupils  not  less  than  30 ;  and  the  Government  grant 
151,  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  much  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  offer  thus  made,  the  number  of  schools  apparently  never 
exceeded  half-a-dozen,  and  soon  fell  off  from  that. 

62.  Tlie  Bill  fii*st  drafted  on  tho  lines  of  the  Commission's 
Repoit  was  entitled  "  a  Bill  for  regidating  the  mode  of  Appro- 
priating Grants  from  the  Public  Treasurv  in  aid  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  all  classes  throughout  the  Colony/' 
and  was  brought  before  the  Parliament  of  1864  at  Grahamstown 
on  the  initiation  of  the  Governor.  After  having  passed  the 
second  reading  in  the  Assembly,  and  been  reported  on  by  a 
Select  Committee,  it  was  finally  withdrawn.  On  the  opening 
day  of  the  next  Session  at  Cape  To\vn,  a  modified  Bill,  emanat- 
ing from  the  same  quarter,  with  approximately  the  same  title, 
viz. : — "  A  Bill  for  regidating  the  mode  of  Appropriating  Grants 

•lie  Revenue  m  aid  of  General  Education"  was 
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introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  provoked  consider- 
able discussion,  especially  in  the  Legislative  Cbimcil,  but  mainly 
in  regard  to  matters  of  detail,  and  was  passed  on  the  7th  October, 
just  as  Parliament  was  about  to  rise. 
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53.  The  Act  is  not  at  all  lonethy.  It  consists  of  only  seven 
sections,  all  the  more  hnportant  aetails,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
essentials,  being  relegated  to  a  Schedido  of  very  considerable 
extent,  headed  "School  Regulations."  One  section,  of  course, 
^ves  the  "Short  Title"  of  the  Act;  another  repeals  the 
ineifectual  Act  14  of  1858  creating  Educational  Boards,  and 
Section  32  of  Act  5  of  1855  giving  certain  powers  to  Divisional 
Councils* ;  a  third  provides  lor  the  gradual  closing  of  all  schools 
under  Schedule  A.,  i.e.,  the  "  Established  Schools  "  of  the  Her- 
schel  system,  wholly  supported  by  Grovernment;  and  a  fourth 
provides  that  the  Slave  Compensation  Fund,  and  Bible  and 
^hool  Commission  Fund  shall  be  administered  bv  the  Master  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  interest  on  them  handed  over  to  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Edu(»ation  for  thopaymeilt  and  train- 
ing of  pupU  teachei-s  in  Mission  Schools.  Tnen  there  are  two 
sections  of  greater  imporUiiice  authorising  the  inspci^tion  of  all 
sf;hools  aided  in  any  way  by  the  (Tovernment.  There  thus 
remains  to  be  accoimted  for  only  one  section,  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all.  This  simply  providers  that  all  monev  grante<l 
by  Parliament  for  educational  purposes  shall  be  administered ^by 
the  Governor  through  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education, 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  which  have  been 
assented  to  by  both  Houses  of  rarliament,  approved  by  the 
Governor,  and  proclaimed  in  the  Guzette.  It  is  to  this  section 
that  the  lengthy  Schedule,  above  referred  to,  essentially  belongs  ; 
the  two  between  them,  indeed,  originate  the  whole  structure  of 
the  present  educational  system,  tne  S(^he<lule  intimating  the 
"  School  Regulations  "  as  they  were  to  bo  at  the  outlet,  and  the 
section  declaring  the  said  regulations  to  be  in  force. 

54.  To  the  Schedule,  therefore,  we  must  turn  for  all  informa- 
tion r^arding  the  systematised  relation  of  the  State  to 
Education.  From  it  we  gather  that  three  kinds  of  schools  were 
deenied  to  be  necessarv'  to  suit  the  (circumstances  of  the  Colony, 
the  Schedule  being  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  part  contain- 
ing the  regulations  for  one  kind  of  school.  The  names  of  the 
three  kinas  of  schools  are  found  to  be  Undentnni national 
Public  Schools,  Minion  Schools  and  AhorigincH  Schools ;  and 
thev  are  denoted  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C  respectively  -  -a  not-iition 
which  still  remains  in  use. 

Undenominational  Public  Schools  (/.<?.,  Order  A),  though  not 
defined,  were  clearly  intended  for  the  children  of  those  people 
who  could  of  themselves  found  schools  and  could  pay  half  the 
teachers'  salaries.  This,  very  probably,  would  include  at  that 
time  most  of  the  white  population  of  the  Colony. 

Mission  Schools  (Order  n)  were  meant  to  be  for  the  children 
of  those  people  who  were  unable  of  themselves  to  form  schools, 
and  whose  interests,  therefore,  had  to  be  cared  for  by  a  church 
or  missionary  body. 

Aborigines  Schools  (Order  (7)  were  intended  for  "  Natives,"  the 
particular  kind  of  natives  being  more  definitely  indicated  by  the 
words  "  Border  Department." 

*  Su  Section  42. 
4131.  F  2 
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Further,  each  of  those  three  onlers  was  subdivided  into  three 
classas,  so  that  every  school  receiving  State  aid  would  be  dis- 
tinguished by  one  of  the  nine  symbols  Al,  A2,  A3 :  Bl,  B2,  B3: 
CI,  C2,  C3. 

55.  With  this  fi-amework  before  us,  it  will  be  well  now,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness  to  the  reader,  to  depart  from  the 
order  followed  in  the  Schedule  and  to  re-arrange  the  material 
under  the  various  headings  which  interest  an  educationist 

(('.)  Payment  of  Teachers. — In  regard  to  the  amount  of 
Government  aid  available,  the  system  adopted  in  respect  to  the 
Public  Schools  was  entirely  different  from  that  under  which 
Mission  and  Alwrigines  Schools  were  avssisted.  The  fonner 
system  was  based  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Pound  for 
pound  principle" — that  is,  that  no  gnmts  from  Government 
should  1)0  available  imless  an  equal  amomit  were  contributed 
locally;  while  in  the  latter  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to 
local  contributions. 

Public  Schools  of  the  First  Class  (i.e.,  Al),  one  of  which  was 
intended  for  the  chief  town  of  each  Division  of  the  Colony,  were 
entitled  to  receive  an  aanual  sum  not  exceeding  200/.,  in  aid  of 
the  salaries  of  two  teachers,  the  managers  guaranteeing  that  for 
a  period  of  three  years  the  local  contribution  towards  the 
teachers'  salaries  would  be  at  least  equivalent  to  the  Government 
grant.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  400/.  thus  obtained 
should  bo  divided  into  salaries  of  250/.  and  150/.  respectively. 

Public  Schools  of  the  Second  Class,  which  were  intended  to  be 
in  the  minor  towns  and  villages,  were  to  receive,  under  similar 
conditions,  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  one  teacher  varjring 
from  50/.  to  75/. 

Public  Schools  of  the  Third  Class,  which  were  intended  to  be 
not  in  towns  or  villages,  but  "  at  eligible  stations  among  the  agri- 
cultural population,"  were  to  receive  a  similar  grant  of  30/.  under 
similar  conditions. 

The  three  classes  of  Mission   Schools  were  described  as: — 
*'  Class  I,  where  there  is  a  series  of  schools — infant,  juvenile  and 
industrial ;  "  Cla^  II,  where  the  children  form  only  one  school 
and  "  Class  III,  Schools  at  out-stations." 

Schools  of  these  three  classes  were  entitled  to  grants  of  75/., 
30/.,  15/.  respectively,  it  being  provided  that  the  aid  was  for 
teachers'  salaries  only. 

The  three  classes  of  Aborigines  Schools  were  more  fully 
clxaracterised  as  follows : — 

Class  I.  Where  there  were  two  qualified  teachers  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  not  less  than  100 ; 

Class  II.  Where  there  was  only  one  teacher,  qualified  to  give 
instniction  in  English,  as  well  as  in  the  native  language,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  not  less  than  50 ; 

Class  III.  Where  there  was  only  one  teacher,  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Native  language  but  not  in  English,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  not  less  than  25, 
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The  maximum  grants  available  for  the  schools  as  thus  speci- 
fied were  140i.,  40/.,  and  20/.  respectively ;  but  in  the  case  of 
schools  of  the  first  two  classes  there  was  ottered  an  additional 
grant  of  10/.  for  the  female  superintending  the  needlework  of 
the  girls. 

(b)  Management. — The  managers  of  Public  Schools  wore  to 
be  approved  by  the  Government,  but  no  indication  was  given 
as  to  how  they  were  to  be  chosen  or  appointed.  In  certtiin  cases, 
viz.,  in  the  case  of  Public  Schools  of  the  First  and  Second 
Classes,  Mimicipal  or  Divisional  Councils  might,  if  all  the 
ordinary  conditions  were  complied  with,  be  the  managers  of 
schools  established  by  them;  or  they  could  appoint  in  their 
stead  other  managers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Mission  Schools  were  to  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  churches  or  niissionarv  bodies  with  which  they 
were  connected ;  and,  though  not  distmctly  stated,  it  was  implied 
that  the  same  wjis  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Aljorigincs 
Schools. 

(c)  BuilduigH. — Apparently  no  aid  from  the  Goveniment  was 
intended  to  be  given  m  any  case  towards  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  school  buildings. 

In  the   case  of  the  Public  Schools   the   managers   wore  to 

I)rovide  and  keep  in  repair  the  school  rooms  and  scliotjl 
umiture,  suitable  out-offices  and  a  suitable  residence  for  tlio 
principal  teacher,  or  in  place  of  this  liust,  an  annual  allowance 
of  at  lejist  one-fifth  of  the  teacher's  salary.     A  pro|>er  recreation 

Cnd  was  also  declared  necessiiry  for  Schools  of  the  First  and 
nd  Classes.  In  the  case  of  Mission  Schools,  the  Govomment 
was  to  be  satisfied  that  suitable  school  buildings,  ftu-niture, 
offices  and  a  recreation  ground  were  provided;  but  apparently 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  required  of  Aborigines  Schools,  the 
Schediue  making  no  mention  of  buildings  or  equipment  in  their 
case. 

((/)  Teachers'  Qualifications. — Next  to  notliijig  is  said  regard- 
ing the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  only  indication  given 
being  that,  in  the  case  of  Public  Schools,  and  in  their  case  onlvi 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  nominated  by  the  managers 
were  to  be  approved  by  the  Government. 

(e)  Subjects  of  Instruction. — Tlie  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
Various  classes  of  schools  were  specified  with  considerable  minute- 
ness. 

In  the  first  two  classes  of  Public  Schools,  there  Were  to  be  two 
courses  of  instruction,  a  **  secondary  or  su j>crior  "  and  a  "  primary 
or  elementary"  course.  The  primary  course  was  to  be  the  same 
in  both  ciuses,  and  was  to  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  and  descriptive  geography.  In  tlie  schools  of 
the  Second  Class,  the  seconaary  course  was  to  include,  in  addi» 
tion,  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  plane  geometiy,  and 
elementary  algebra;  and  in  schools  of  the  First  Class,  Greek. 
Latin,  English  literature,  history,  elementary  mathematics,  ana 
the  elements  of  physical  science. 
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Public  Schools  of  the  Third  Class  and  Mission  Schools  had 
the  same  ciirrieuhun,  viz.,  at  least  reading,  writing,  and  elementary 
arithmetic. 

In  the  case  of  Aborij^ines  Schools  the  subjects  were  not  stated 
with  the  same  definiteness.  The  pupils  were  to  receive  "  suitable 
elementary  education'*  in  Uncrlisii  or  the  native  language,  or  in 
both,  and,  in  adrlition,  **  suitable  industrial  training."  Industrial 
training  for  boys  included  carpentn%  wagon  making,  blacksmith's 
work,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing  and  bookbinding ;  and  for 
girls,  "  household  work." 

{/)  Religious  Instniction. — Tlie  subject  of  religious  instnic- 
tion  is  referred  to  in  comiection  with  both  Public  and  Mission 
ScluK)ls.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  wjis  provided  that  a 
special  hour,  m  addition  to  the  onlinarj'  school  hoiu^,  might 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Xo  such  provision  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Mission  Scnools.  possiblv  it  was  thought  unnecessary 
to  do  so ;  but  in  both  it  was  laid  ilown  that  no  scliolars  could  l)e 
comjwlled  to  attend  for  religious  instruction  without  the  consent 
of  tlieir  parents  or  tniardians.  In  connection  with  Aborigines 
Schools,  nothing  at  all  is  sjiid  on  the  subject. 

(g)  Medium  of  Instniction. — In  the  case  of  all  Public  Schools 
of  tne  First  and  Second  Classes  the  mcHlium  of  instruction  was 
directed  to  bo  i.nglish ;  in  school  of  the  Tliird  Chiss,  a  little 
liberty  was  granted  at  the  outset,  but  English  was  to  be  the 
sole  medium  of  instruction  after  12  months  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  school.  In  Mission  Schools, 
the  medium  was  to  Ixj  English  "  as  far  as  practicable  " ;  and  in 
Aborigines  Schools,  as  might  be  j:pithered  from  the  mode  of 
classifying  them,  English  or  the  native  language,  or  both. 

(/<)  School  Hours. — For  secular  instruction,  not  less  than  four 
hours  per  day  was  to  be  given  in  every  school.  In  the  case 
of  the  Public  and  Mission  Schools  it  was  further  {mrtioidarised 
that  two  of  the  hours  were  to  be  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

(i)  School  Fees. — Tlie  Schedule  did  not  deteniiine  the  school 
fees  in  any  way.  In  the  case  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  fees 
were  to  be  fixed  by  the  managers  and  approved  by  the  Goveiii- 
ment ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  classes  of  schools,  nothing  at  all 
is  said  on  the  subject,  though  in  the  case  of  Mission  Schools  the 
payment  of  fees  is  implied 

(j)  School  Rules.— Local  School  Rules  and  Regulations  are 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools,  but  only  in 
the  statement  that  they  were  to  be  framed  bv  the  managers  and 
approved  by  the  Government. 

(A-)  Free  Scholars.— The  Govenidr  was  given  the  right  to 
nppouit  -free  scholars"  to  everv  WMw  and  Mission  School, 
though  not,  It  would  seem,  to  an  Aborigines  School.  These 
appomtments  were  limitcnl  in  number  and  were  to  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  pupils  who  were  unable  from  circumstances 
to  pay  the  ordmary  school  fees.     Tn  Public  Schools  of  the  First 
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and  Second  Classes,  one  fi'oc  scholar  could  be  appointed  in  each 
school  for  every  20/.  and  10/.  respectively  of  the  annual  i(rant 
allowed  by  the  Government ;  while  tive  free  scholars  could  be 
appointed  in  each  Public  School  of  the  niinl  Chiss  or  Mission 
School 

(/)  Mixed  Schools. — The  question  of  *' Mixed  Schools"  was 
dealt  with  only  in  connection  with  Public  Schools  of  the  First 
and  Second  Classes.  In  both  these  cases,  it  was  laid  down 
that,  in  schools  attended  by  both  sexes,  provision  was  to  be 
made,  if  possible,  for  the  placing  of  the  sexes  in  separate 
apartments,  with  the  girls  under  a  female  teaclier.  If,  how- 
CA^er,  the  inhabitants  ot  a  locality  preferred  to  have  entirely 
separate  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  the  Government  would  give 
grants  in  aid  of  both,  if  the  population  wjis  sufficiently  large  to 
justif)^  their  establishments 

(m)  Girls'  Schools. — As  will  be  gjithercd  from  what  iuune- 
diately  precedes,  Girls'  Schools  were  to  be  of  only  two  classes, 
corresponding  to  Public  Schools  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes. 
A  Girls'  School  of  the  First  Class  was  to  receive  a  grant  of 
50/.  per  annum  in  aid  of  the  teacher's  stilary,  and*  wa^  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  composition, 
outlines  of  history  and  geograpny,  arithmetic,  plain  needlework, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  domestic  economy.  A  similar  grant  of 
30f.  per  annum  was  to  be  made  to  Girls'  Schools  of  the  Secoml 
Class,  which  were  to  provide  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
elementary  arithmetic,  and  plain  needlework. 

(h)  Maintenance  Grants  for  Aborigines. — In  addition  to 
the  grants  towards  the  teachers*  salaries  already  mentioned, 
the  Schedule  made  provision  for  further  aid,  m  the  shape 
of  certain  capitation  grants,  in  the  case  of  Aborigines 
Schools.  Thus,  a  maintenance  grant  of  1 5/.  per  annum  was  to 
be  made  to  males  who  entered  into  a  definite  engagement  mill 
the  authorities  of  the  *  institution  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
four  nor  less  than  two  years  a«  apprentices  in  carpentry,  wagon 
making,  blacksmith's  worb,  tailormg,  shoemaking,  printing  or 
bookbinding,  and  a  sunilar  gmnt  of  10/.  per  annum  was  available 
to  females  for  not  more  than  two  vears  nor  less  than  one  vear 
IIS  apprentices  to  "  household  work."  Further,  an  allowance  of 
10/.  to  12/.  per  annum  was  offered  towards  the  maintenance  of 
native  boarders  actually  resident  in  the  institution,  and  who  had, 
"besides  the  ordinaiy  school  work,  some  industrial  occupation, 
such  as  field  or  garden  labour,  or  special  training  for  pupil 
teachers." 

56.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  enactment  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  fact  tliat  the  finaiK'ial  principle  on  which  Govern- 
ment aid  was  to  be  given  to  Public  Schools  does  not  appear  in 
the  body  of  the  Act.  In  later  times  no  notion  became  more 
firmly  fixed  in  the  popidar  mind  as  an  essential  in  the  practical 
workmg  of  the  Act  than  the  " Pound  for  pound  principle";  and  yet 
it  is  as  much  a  detail  as  any  other  part  oi  the  Scnedule,  and  as  such 
as  liable  to  be  altered  by  a  mere  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  th^ 
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>  Legislature,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  passing  of  an  Amending 
Act. 

The  purely  voluntary  cliaracter  of  the  whole  system  should 
also  be  carefully  noted.  No  provision  whatever  was  made  for 
bringing  new  schools  into  existence  at  places  where  such  were 
needed,  or  for  securing  the  attendance  of  children  within 
reasonable  distance  from  an  existing  school.  If  the  people  of  a 
neighbourhood  were  sufficiently  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
education  for  their  children,  ana  if  a  few  leaders  were  prepared 
to  come  forward  and  bear  the  initiatory  trouble  and  expense  of 
stalling  a  school.  Government  aid  might  fairly  be  reckoned  on  ; 
but  if  these  favourable  conditions  were  awantmg,  the  Act  pro- 
vided no  substitute  to  take  their  place.  The  cTergv,  it  is  tnic, 
might  feirly  be  expected  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  providing 
schools,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  so  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  the  State,  and  might,  there- 
fore, be  left  undone  without  attracting  more  than  passing 
comment. 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  how  little  provision  was  made  for 
expansion  or  for  the  consideration  of  any  circumstances  different 
from  those  contemplated  in  the  Act.  Thus  no  Fiscal  Division, 
however  populous  it  mieht  become,  could  havo  more  than  one 
First  Cla,<w  Public  Schpol,  and  no  such  school  rould  have  aid  for 
more  than  two  teachers ;  no  school  of  the  thiixl  cbiss  was  viewed 
as  possible  in  a  town  or  village,  and  for  .such  only  one  teacher 
was  provided ;  indeed,  if  any  school  whatever  grew  in  numbei-s 
to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  staff*  specifiea  in  the  class  to 
which  it  oelonged,  no  extra  tca(*lier  could  be  provided,  unless  at 
the  full  expense  of  the  managers. 

Equally  noteworthy  with  such  omissions  is  the  surplusage  of 
detau  under  certain  other  heads.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in 
connection  with  the  classification  of  the  schools,  where  there 
occurs  a  preternatural  sjnnmctry  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
grounds  assijjned  for  it.  This  is  readily  brought  out  by  observing 
and  comparing  the  three  modes  ot  differentiating  the  three 
classes  of  the  three  orders  of  schools. 

In  passing,  too,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  unfortuiiato 
use  of  the  word  "  Mission  '  as  a  distinguishing  name  of  one  of 
the  three  orders.  WTiatevcr  reason  existed  for  calling  the  "  B  " 
Schools  "Mission"  Schools  applied  with  equal  force  to  the 
schools  of  Order  C.  Both  of^  them  were  in  realitv  Mission 
Schools ;  and  probablv  the  only  justification  for  a  distinction 
between  them  lay  in  tlie  fact  that  one  of  them  had  at  first  been 
provided  for  in  a  special  way  by  the  English  Government. 

^^  57.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Act  was  iK>t  at  all  striking. 
Three  was  no  sudden  increase  in  tlu^  numb(»r  of  schools  or  school 
children  and  no  abrupt  rise  in  the  (lovornment  expenditure  on 
education.  The  number  of  .schools  had  been  growing  before  the 
Act  pa.ssed  and  the  growth  continued,  but  not  at  any  higher 
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hite ;  in  fiact,  the  increase  for  the  year  preceding  the  passing  of 
the  Act  was  greater  than  for  the  year  following.  The  facts  in 
r^rd  to  enrolment  and  attendance  point  in  the  same  direction, 
the  figures  for  the  third  quarter  ot  1866  not  being  materially 
diiferent  from  those  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865.  In 
the  matter  of  expenditure  there  was  an  increase  of  about  2,000/. 
but  the  sum  reached,  viz.,  25,000/.,  remained  practically  un- 
changed for  1867.  If  we  even  take  a  matter  for  which  the  Act 
made  direct  provision,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  the  "Established 
Schools,"  we  find  no  evidence  of  their  more  rapid  disappearance 
after  the  Act  than  before.  They  had  been  gradually  dying  out 
for  some  years,  the  number  having  fallen  from  20  in  1859  to  nine 
in  1864,  and  the  nine  thius  existmg  when  the  Bill  was  in  hand 
took  ten  years  more,  with  the  help  of  the  A<^t,  to  vanish. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  therefore  say  that  the  Act  simply 
crystallisea  tendencies  which  had  for  years  been  in  evidence, 
methodised  the  Government  supervision  and  local  management 
of  schools,  and  introduced  something  like  a  principle  into  the 
giving  of  State  aid. 

58.  As  a  consequence  of  the  clause  regarding  the  Slave  C^om- 
pensation  Fund  and  Bible  and  School  Commission  Fund,  a  new 
pupil-teacher  system  was  inau^rated,  which,  however,  only 
slightly  differed  in  its  details  from  the  scheme  of  1859.  Its 
operation  was  by  the  Act  confined  to  Mission  Schools,  while  the 
old  scheme  was  applicable  to  schools  of  any  class,  the  other  main 
points  of  difference  being  that  the  salaries  of  the  pupil  teachers 
were  much  reduced,  that  apparently  there  were  no  annual 
examinations  to  test  progress,  and  that  no  bonuses  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  successful  candidates.  A  good  beginning 
was  made,  36  pupil  teachers  being  admitted  diiring  tne  first 
year,  but  the  operation  of  the  system  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  satismctory  on  the  whole,  for  in  1871  it  is  found  that 
out  of  the  77  pupil  teachers  admitted  since  1866,  only  15  were 
actually  engaged  in  teaching,  24  were  still  under  training,  while 
38  had  taken  to  other  pursuits. 

59.  While  the  Mission  Schools  received  this  special  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  there  is  evidence  also  that  con- 
siderable general  attention  must  have  been  given  to  the 
development  of  the  other  class  of  schools  under  church  manage- 
ment, viz.,  the  Aborigines  Schools,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  schools  being  very  noteworthy  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Part  of  this  was  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  area  under  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  the  districts 
of  King  Williams  Town  and  East  London,  for  example,  being  in- 
cluded in  1867,  and  portion  of  the  Transkei  in  1871  for  the  sake 
of  the  migrated  Fingoes.  The  increase,  moreover,  is  all  the  more 
striking  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  Public  Schools.  These  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
numbered  147  in  1865,  and  it  is  found  that  eight  years  after^ 
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wards  the  number  had  risen  to  1 69 — an  increase  of  22  only.  In 
the  same  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  num))er  of  Mission  and 
Aborigines  Schools  rose  from  206  to  346 — an  increase  of  140— 
with  {he  residt  that,  of  the  total  515  State-aided  schools  existin{][ 
at  the  latter  date,  not  quite  one-third  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Undenominational  Public  Schools. 

60.  The  two  clauses  of  the  Act  having  reference  to  inspection 
did  not  bear  their  full  fruit  imtil  1872.  Insi>ection  had,  of 
course,  always  been  going  on,  the  Superintendent-General  imder- 
taking  to  visit  as  many  schools  ixs  he  coidd  in  the  time  saved 
from  purely  office  work.  So  far  back  as  1839,  the  year  of  Dr. 
Innes  appointment,  this  kind  of  inspection  was  carried  on; 
indeed,  in  that  year  and  two  or  three  years  following  it.  Dr.  Innes 
foimd  himself  able  to  visit  and  inspect  every  school  under  his 
supervision.  This,  however,  soon  became  impossible,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  would  seem  that  not  more 
than  two  months  could  be  given  by  the  Siipcrintondont-General 
to  the  business  of  ins])ectiou. 

Tlie  cliange  contemplated  by  the  Act  was  the  appointment  of 
Deputies  of  the  Superintendent-General,  whose  duties  would  be 
confined  entirely  to  inspection.  It  had  actually  been  proposetl 
in  Parliament  as  an  amendment  to  a  clause  of  the  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  two  such  Deputy-Inspectors,  but  the 
amendment  was  not  carried,  probably  beciuise  it  wtis  deemed 
tliat  action  in  the  desired  direction  coulcl  be  taken  when  nccessiiry 
without  aspecific  authority. 

The  two  first  Deputy-Inspectors  were  Messrs.  A.  N.  Rowan  and 
0.  H.  Hogarth,  the  date  of  their  appointment  being  October,  1872. 
The  former  was  selected  from  among  the  teachers  of  the  Colony, 
having,  indeed,  been  one  of  the  early  pupil  teachers,  lussisUmt  at 
StellenboKch  from  1845  to  1848,  teacner  at  Malmesburv  from  1848 
to  1856,  and  at  Worcester  from  1856  to  1872  ;  the  latter  was  an 
Oxford  gnuluate,  who  had  becm  for  some  time  previously  a 
lecturer  at  the  Diocesan  College,  Rondebosch.  Tlie  apj)oint- 
nients  were  specified  to  be  for  three  years,  with  the  possibility  of 
re-appointment.  For  the  purposes  of  inspection,  the  Colony  wa»« 
apparently  partitioned  into  two  Circuits,  an  Eastern  and  a 
Wostem,  for  in  the  first  published  collection  of  reports,  Mr. 
Rowan  deals  with  schools  in  the  districts  of  Cape,  Stellenboscli, 
Paarl,  Wellington,  Worcester,  Tulbagh,  Ceres,  Piauotberg,  Clan- 
william,  Calvmia,  and  Caledon,  and  Mr.  Hogarth  with  the  schools 


^iivv!.  xii«  i«p,rih  issuwi,  as  aoci  Dcon  the  custom  for  some 
vcars  previously,  in  tUe  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  Superintendent- 
General  s  report,  were  similar  in  character  to  those  which  in  Dr. 
Innes"  time  had  formed  part  of  the  main  bodv  of  the  report  but 
were  more  condensed  and  more  strictly  statistical  in  form,  con- 
sisting usually  of  a  paragraph  regarding  the  school  as  a  whole- 
the  accommodation,  the  teaching  staff,  the  grants,  the  discipline 
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ktid  the  attendance;  and  separate  short  paragraphs  regarding 
each  of  the  classes.* 

During  the  first  three  months  after  their  appointment — that 
is  to  say,  the  last  quarter  of  1872 — the  two  JDeputy-Inspectors 
examined  in  all  110  schools,  and  their  yearly  average  for  some 
time  afterwards  was  about  200  schools  per  annum  each. 

61.  The  appointment  of  the  Inspectors  in  1872  also  forced 
upon  attention  the  necessity  of  providing  some  means  of 
ensuring  that  the  teachers  of  ail  schools  should  be  duly  Qualified. 
In  the  same  year,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  estaolish  an 
"Elementary  I'eachers  Certificate,"  and  the  Superintendent- 
General  stated  in  his  report  that  "  the  possession  of  this  or  of 
some  higher  and  duly  recognised  certificate  woidd  in  future  be 
demanded  of  all  persons  nominated  to  the  cliarge  of  aided 
schools."  The  candidates  for  this  certificate  wore  to  be  at  least 
16  years  of  age,  and  were  to  be  examined  in  the  English 
language,  arithmetic,  descriptive  geography,  handwriting,  and 
school  management,  the  Dutch  and  Kafir  languages  being 
additional  and  optional  subjects.  Tliis  Certificate,  whicTi  attested 
ver}''  moderate  attJiinments  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  qualified 
only  for  the  cliarge  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Third  Class  or 
Mission  Schools,  and,  during  the  year  1873,  was  obtained  by 
20  candidates,  1 1  of  whom  were  female. 

62.  The  institution  of  regular  inspection  also  called  into 
greater  prominence  the  need  for  more  uniformity  in  the  course 
of  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  and  the  desirability  of  having 
the  curriculum  divided  into  a  certain  niunber  of  portions,  each 
suitable  for  a  year's  work.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direction,  it 
will  be  remembered,  dates  from  the  year  of  Dr.  Innes'  appoint- 
ment (1839),  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  new  course  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Dale  did  not  differ  to  any  great  extent  from  the 
old.  It  is  worthv  of  note,  however,  that  the  English  teclmical 
word  "  Standard  ^*  is  now  used  for  the  first  time  to  indicate  the 
various  stages  of  the  curriculum.     The  so-called  Standanls  were 
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♦  The  following,  for  example,  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  reports  :- 
[.)  Port  Elizabeth. — St.  Paul's  Girls'  and  Infant  English  Church  Mission 
.vv,-ool.  Grant,  45/.  per  annum.  One  female  teacher,  Louisa  Morley.  and 
two  assistants.  On  the  books,  61  girls,  38  boys  ;  present,  43  girls,  25  boys. 
The  absence  of  so  many  children  at  my  visit  was  accounted  for  by  the 
prevalence  of  whooping  cough  in  the  neichbourhood.  All  the  children  are 
m  one  room,  42  feet  by  22  feet,  in  good  repair  and  well  furnished.  The 
school  is  in  good  order  and  well  disciplined.    Classes,  5. 

Clai«  I. — Present,  2  boys,  7  girls ;  read  National  Reading  Book  (IV.), 
well,  7  ;  rest  fairly ;  work  arithmetic,  simple  rules,  fairly  ;  write  cony  and 
do  dictation,  well,  -1  ;  rest  fairly ;  learn  a.  little  geography  and  English 
grammar. 

Class  II.— Present,  19  ;  read  National  Reading  Book  (III.),  well,  6 ;  rest 
tolerably  ;  work  sums  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction  ;  write  copy  and 
dit^tatiom  but  not  very  far  advanced. 

Class  III. — Presentj  9  ;  read  National  Reading  Book  (11.)  ;  work  simple 
addition  and  subtraction  ;  about  half  write  copy  and  most  dictation. 

Class  IV. — Present,  16  ;  read  National  Primer,  well,  7  ;  rest  fairly ;  spell 
from  cards ;  repeat  tables  and  write  on  slates. 

Class  v.— -Present,  15  ;  spell  from  cards  and  begin  to  write  on  slate. 
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four  in  number,  the  fiiU  statement  of  the  details  of  the  four,  as 
officially  intimated,  being  as  follows : — 


Requirement. 


8Un<UrdL 


Standerd  n. 


SUoditf  d  m. 


SUndftrd  IV. 


Reading 


Writing 


Narretlre  In  mono- 
■ylUblee. 


Write  on  elate, 
flguree  and  mono- 
syllables. 


I 


Narrative  from  an 
Elementary  Read- 
ing Book. 

Write  short  sen- 
tenoes  to  Dicta- 
tion, and  tran- 
scribe passages 
fnmi    a    iirinted 

iKJOk. 


An  ordinary  Kar- ,  Any  ordinary  nar- 


rative. 


Write  an  ordinary 
IMssage  dictated 
slowly. 


Arithmetic 

Qeograpliy 
Grammar 


Simple  addition 
and  Multiplica- 
tion Table. 


Any  vtample 
Himple  lluies. 


in 


('otii|K>und 
(!^loney). 


Rules 


Outlines  of  descrip- 
tire  geography. 


I 


rative  fluently  and 
correctly. 

Write  freely  to  Dic- 
tation. 


Practice,  propoT' 
tioii,  and  vulgar 
fractions 

Descriptive  geogra- 
phy generally. 

Elements  of  Oram- 
mar,  Parte  of 
Speech,  Composi- 
tion of  a  Sentence, 
<&c. 


Some  points  of  difference  between  this  curriculum  and  that  of 
1839  are  readilv  noticeable  without  anv  close  investigation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  standards  is  one  fewer  than 
formerly;  in  the  second  place,  the  subject-matter  is  indicated  in 
far  less  detail;  and  in  the  third  place,  no  standanls  of  religious 
instruction  appear  at  all.  On  closer  examination  it  will  be  foiuid 
that  drawing  and  the  excellent  five  years'  course  of  object  lessons 
culminating  in  formal  instniction  in  phvsical  and  natural  science 
have  also  entirely  disappeared,  and  tnat  on  the  other  hand 
writing  to  dictation,  whicn  formerly  was  not  referred  to  in  the 
first  tluree  standards,  is  now  introduced  at  the  very  outset,  and 
advances  in  difficulty  from  standard  to  standard.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  may  suffice  for  the  puriwscs  of  comparison  to  Uike  one  of 
the  commcm  school  subjects,  say,  the  first  of  the  three  lis,  and 
follow  it  through  the  entire  range  of  both  courses. 


Year  1830. 


Year  1873. 


First  Book  of  Heading.  ^Clianibern'  Eihicatioiial 
Course.  The  mechanical  exercinen  in  reading 
to  bo  accompanied  with  inoidental  convuraa* 
tions  on  the  Hubjeotf*  read,  and  nnch  illnntra- 
iions  a.H  tend  to  iiromoto  correct  ver)>al 
knowledge. 

Becond  Sook  of  Reading.— Using  the  same 
method  of  incidental  instruction  and  illustra- 
tion as  in  the  first  cIbas,  with  a  Tiew  not  only 
to  the  intellectual  but  the  moral  training  of 
the  pupil.  The  elliptic  method  of  instruction 
during  these  conversations  will  1)e  found 
highly  serviceable  in  creating  interest  and 
keeping  up  attention. 


Narrative  in  monosyllable.^. 


Narrative     from    an      Ele- 
mentary Reading  Hook. 
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Vkab  183  9. 


Ykar   1878. 


Third  Book  of  Readiiui:  and  Moral  Class  Book.— 
The  same  process  orincidentallinstruotion  and 
illastration  as  in  the  Second  Clawi. 


Any  ordinary  Narrative. 


Recitations  in  the  Moral  Clasfl  Book  and  Intro-  :  Any     ordinary      Narrative 
daction  to  the  ScieneeH.  fluently  and  correctly. 

Recitations  in  Cliamberft'  HiHtory  of  the  BritLnh 
Empire,  and  the  first,  second,  or  thinl  liook 
of  Natural  Philosophy  ((Mianibers*  (*onrHe), 
recitations  in  poetry. 


It  may  be  .seriously  questione<l  whether  the  differences  thus 
brought  to  light  in  the  two  curricula  corresponded  to  actual 
differences  of  attainments  in  the  pupils  taught  imder  the  two 
systems. 

'  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  general  note  appended 
to  the  curriculum  of  1839  in  regard  to  tlie  teaching  ot  l)ut(»h 
has  no  analogue  in  the  curriculum  of  1873. 

63.  Although  the  Thinl  Class  of  Public  Undenominational 
Schools  had  been  specially  provided  to  meet  the  wants  ot 
formers,  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  on  account  of  the  gi-eat 
distances  which  separated  larras  from  one  another,  this  provision 
was  insufficient  and  that,  indeed,  day  schools  in  any  shape  were 
not  appropria1»  for  the  purpose  in  view.  A  new  class  of^schools 
had  tnerefore  to  be  instituted,  and  for  this  purpose  additional 
"  School  Regulations "  were  approved  by  Parliament  in  1873. 
By  these  re^ilations,  this  fourtn  class  was  designated  *'  District 
Boarding  Schools  "  ^Order  D.),  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  would  receive  Government  aid  were  specified.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educ^ition  was  to  be  satis- 
fied that  a  hoarding  School  was  remiired  by  the  l^istrict  and 
that  the  site  proposed  was  suitable ;  tne  managers,  teachers,  rate 
of  fees,  and  all  other  arrangements  being  also  subject  to  his 
approval.  'Fhe  managers  were  to  provide  day  school  instruction 
for  the  children  resident  in  the  locality ;  their  school,  like  all 
other  State-aided  schools,  was  to  be  subject  to  inspection,  and 
the  grants  towaixis  the  teachers'  or  superintendents'  salaries  were 
to  be  on  the  **  Poun«l  for  pound  principle."  For  a  Boys'  School  of  this 
class  the  annual  grants  in  aid  were  to  be  100/.  towards  the  salary 
of  the  principal  teacher,  50i.  towards  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
teacher,  and  50i.  towards  the  industrial  department ;  while  the 
corresponding  grants  for  a  Girls'  School  were  to  be  50/.,  30/.,  and 
10/.  A  further  grant  of  a  different  kind  was  also  made  available 
to  these  Schools,  viz.,  a  capitation  allowance  of  6/.  tor  each  pupil 
**  boarded  and  lodged  and  educated  in  the  institution,  whose 
home  is  situated  not  less  than  six  miles  fix)m  the  undenomina- 
tional public  school  of  any  town  or  village,  and  whose  circum- 
stances require  such  assistance  towards  his  education,"      To 
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afford  additional  facilities  for  the  education  ot  children  whose 
homes  were  far  removed  from  existing  schools,  provision  was 
also  made  for  the  formation  of  "  Boardmg  Departments/*  either 
for  boys  or  girls,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  Public  Schools. 
The  annual  grants  available  for  such  Departments  were  fixed  at 
30/.  towards  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent,  and  a  capitation 
allowance  of  Ql.  to  certain  children,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Efoarding 
Schools  proper. 

The  (listinction  between  a  District  Boarding  School  and  a 
Public  School  with  a  Boarding  Department  will  thus  be  seen  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  day  pupils  to  the 
number  of  boaraers,  the  boarders  being  in  a  maiority  and  possibly 
even  the  only  pupils  in  a  District  Boarding  Scnool.  As  a  rule, 
the  grant  for  a  R)arding  Department  went  to  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  Public  Scliool  concerned.  There  thus  arose  a 
further  point  of  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  schools — in 
that  the  Principal  of  a  Public  School  with  a  Boarding  Depart- 
ment nxcnved  two  separate  grants,  while  to  the  teacher  of  a 
District  Boarding  School  there  was  paid  only  one  grant,  covering 
the  two  kinds  of  duties  which  he  had  to  perfonn.  It  would 
appear  that  at  first  less  advantage  was  taken  of  the  grants  for 
Boarding  Departments ;  for,  whereas  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  regulations  the  District  Boarding  Schools  were  10  in 
number,  the  number  of  Boarding  Departments  was  only  four. 

64.  Leaving  now  all  these  matters  connected  with  elementary 
schools,  let  us  resume  the  story  of  the  higher  education. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Sir  George  Grey  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  the  mtention  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  institution  of  a  corporation  with  a  much 
more  ambitious  title.  The  Board  had  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  its  founders  and,  by  preserving  a  high  standard 
in  its  examinations,  had  exercised  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
progress  of  education.  In  the  15  years  of  its  existence,  there 
were  granted  in  all  eight  First  Class  Certificates  in  Literature 
and  Science,  four  First  Class  Certificates  in  Law  and  Juris- 

Emdence,  54  Second  Class  and  170  Third  Class  Certificates  in 
literature  and  Science ;  and  in  addition,  there  had  been  con- 
tinuously held  by  it  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Public 
Service,  for  certificates  of  proficiency  in  land-surveying,  &c.  By 
the  time  we  have  now  reached,  however,  it  was  felt  that  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  was  a  somewhat  narrow  one,  and  that  the 
number  of  possible  candidates  warranted  an  effort  to  make  the 
development  which  had  originally  been  intended.  Accordingly, 
in  1873  the  services  of  the  Board  were  dispensed  with  and  a 
University  established  by  Act  16  of  that  year. 

The  "  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  as  established  by 
the  Act,  was  intended  to  be  an  examining  body  of  the  type  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  was  to  consist  of  a  Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancel  lor,  a  Council  and  Graduates.  The  Council  was  to 
consist  of  20  members,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  were  to  continue  in  office  for 
six  years:    but  in  all  succeeding  Councils,  half  only  of  the 
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niemljers  were  to  be  apj>oiuted  by  the  tiovenior,  ami  tbo  other 
half  elected  by  the  C^onvocation.  The  Act  gave  the  Council 
power  to  confer,  after  examination,  the  following  depees,  viz., 
b.A,,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  M.B.,  and  M.D.,  and  also  Certificates  of 
proficiency  in  law  and  jurispnidence,  land-surveying,  civil  en- 
gineering, and  navigation ;  but  graduates  of  other  Universities 
might  be  admitted  without  examination  to  similar  degrees  in 
the  Cape  I^niversity.  The  minor  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Council  are  specified  with  considerable  minuteness:  they  \«re  to 
appoint  the  examiners,  fmme  bye-laws  and  regulations,  appoint 
a  Registrar  and  other  officers,  and  furnish  an  annual  rejx)rt  and 
financial  statement  to  the  Governor. 

The  Convocation  of  the  University  was  to  consist  of  the 
graduates  admitted  without  examination  ad  eimdem  gradnm, 
the  graduates  afUT  examination,  and  the  holders  of  Certificates 
in  Literature  and  Science  grantwl  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  Chan(*ellor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  ( 'Onvwuition 
as  soon  as  their  number  reached  100,  and  was  to  hold  office  for 
life :  the  Vi<^e-Chancellor  by  the  members  of  C^ouncil,  and  was  to 
hold  office  for  two  years. 

Finally,  the  Act  enjoined  that  "no  religious  test  sliall  be 
administered  or  propose<l  to  any  person  "  to  entitle  him  to  enjoy 
any  advantage  or  pri\'ilege  of  the  t^'niversity ;  and  it  repealed  the 
various  Acts  relating  to  the  Boanl  of  Examiners.* 

The  first  examinations  under  the  new  body  were  held  al)out 
the  middle  of  1874,  when  70  candidates  presented  themselves, 
viz.,  1  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  9  for  the  ucOTee  of  B.A.,  49  for 
matriculation,  9  lor  the  Law  certificate  and  2  for  the  Survey 
certificate. 

The  year  following  there  appeared  the  first  Calendar, ^  modest 
volume  of  170  pages,  containing  the  usual  details  of  such 
publications. 

65.  As  it  was  doubtfiil  whether  the  new  University  had  power 
under  its  Act  to  confer  degrees  upon  students  not  resident  within 
the  Colony,  an  additional  Act  f  was  passed  two  years  after  the 
fii"st  giving  the  requisite  powers,  ana,  with  this  object  in  view, 
even  authorising  the  Council  to  make  provision  for  the  holding 
of  examinaticms  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony. 

Two  years  later,  the  status  of  the  L^niversity  was  formally 
insured  by  the  granting  of  a  Royal  Charter  in  its  favour,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  entitle  its  degrees  to  the  same  rank, 
precedence  and  consideration  throughout  all  the  Queen's  realm 
as  if  they  had  been  granted  by  any  I^niversity  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

66.  As  might  have  been  expected,  we  find  that  the  candidates 
for  the  examinations  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  of  the  new 
University,  came  from  a  great  variety  of  institutions,  and  even 
included  individuals  whose  only  preparation  had  ho(m  private 
study.    In  the  five  year  period  1870-74,  however,  four  mstitu- 

*  Viz.,  Acts  4  of  1858,  18  of  1860,  4  of  1863,  i^nd  10  of  1868. 
t  Act  9  of  1875. 
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tions  stand  out  prominently  as  providers  of  the  higher  education 
necessary  for  such  candidates,  the  Diocesan  Collie  at  Ronde- 
bosch,  the  South  African  College  at  Cape  Town,  the  Public 
School  at  Stellenbosch,  and  the  Gill  College  at  Somerset  East. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  put  institutions  of  this  kind  on  as  definite  a  basis  in  relation 
to  the  higher  education  as  the  ordinary  schools  had  been  put  by 
the  Act  of  1865.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  so-called  "  Higher 
Edifcation  Act "  of  1874  (Act  24  of  1874). 

67.  The  Act  closely  resembled  the  "  lower "  Education  Act  ot 
1865,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  being  exceedingly  brief,  the  first  of 
its  four  clauses  containing  all  that  is  of  importance.  It  also 
resembled  it  in  the  actual  form  of  words  employed  in  this 
essential  clause,  the  only  real  difference  being  that  the  phrase 
"  higher  and  professional  education "  look  the  place  of  "  public 
education " :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  simply  provided  that  all 
money  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  higher  and 
professional  education  should  bo  administered  by  the  Govomor 
\i\  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  whicli  had  been  assent^ 
to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  approved  by  the  Govomor  and 
proclaimed  in  the  Gazefte,  There  was  the  further  resemblance 
that,  connected  with  this  clause,  was  an  appended  Schedule 
containing  the  regulations  to  be  in  force  at  the  outset,  and  that 
the  principal  one  of  these  regulations  concerned  the  grant-in-aid, 
which  was  a  sum  not  exceeding  200/.  per  annum  towards  each 
professor's  salary.  One  of  the  unimportant  clauses  of  the  Act 
concerned  the  special  case  of  Graaff-Reinet  College,  which 
already  had  two  professor  and  a  grant  of  400/.  per  annum,  and 
which,  therefore,  was  not  considered  to  be  in  want  of  aid  until  a 
third  professor  was  proved  to  be  necessary ;  and  the  unimportant 
clauses  of  the  Schedule  instituted  the  usual  conditions  connected 
with  a  salary  grant,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Government's 
approval  of  the  appointment  of  the  professor  and  of  all  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

68.  Twa  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  institutions 
working  under  it  were  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  four  above- 
nientioned  and  the  Grey  Institute,  Port  Elizabeth.  Only  three 
ot  the  hve,  however,  had  matriculated  students  under  instnic- 
S'  ^l^^e.bcmg  m  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  South 
i5L\  l^^^T  ^^P^"^^^  College,  and  tfie  Public  School  at 
t W  w^^^^^^^  ^^  f^^  ""^  ^^^  fi^^'  ^^^^Pt  the  Diocesan  College, 
tisTonsTf'thr A^^^^^^^^     ^'^^^t^  ^^  accordance  with  the  pfol 

^.lassies,  ana  one  for  English  Literature  and  riivsical  Science 
In  this  connection  howpvor  \t  n»<^i„  *     u    if      ^v°'""  ocitnce. 

the  South  African  cEeSii Sn^drlS  ^  ^I^i  '"^  ""^'^  ^^''^ 
of  old  standing.  ^   ^'  '"^  ^^^dition,  a  mi.  annual  grant 

69.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  snhiA^f  ,xf  tk      i 

system.  subject  of  the  elementary  school 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Section  58,  the  system 
inaugurated  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
under  which  a  limited  number  ot  pupil  teachers  were  maintained 
in  Mission  Schools,  was  not  very  satisfactory  in  its  operation  and 
totally  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  Colony  as  a  whole. 
In  1874,  therefore,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  frame  additional 
"School  Regulations,"  having  for  their  object  the  extension  and 
amendment  of  this  system.  The  new  scheme  approximated 
even  more  closely  than  the  old  to  that  of  1859 ;  tnere  was  no 
restriction  to  one  class  of  schools,  the  salaries  of  the  pupil 
teachers  were  raised,  the  principal  of  a  school  was  to  give  special 
instruction  to  the  pupil  teachers  under  his  charge,  and  was  to 
receive  an  allowance  of  from  lOZ.  to  151.  for  every  one  of  them 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Certificate. 
The  only  point  of  real  difference,  in  fact,  was  that  there  were 
again  no  annual  examinations  of  the  pupil  teachers  to  test  their 
progress. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  alterations  was  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  pupil  teachers — 96  being  admitted  during  the 
first  year. 

70.  Contemporary  with  these  regulations  amending  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  were  others  making  provision  for  an  extension  of 
the  grants  in  aid.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  point  of 
objection  to  the  Schedule  of  1865  that  there  could  be  no  more 
than  two  teachers  in  a  First  Class  Public  School,  and  no  more 
than  one  in  a  Public  School  of  either  the  Second  Class  or  Third 
Class — ^unless  indeed  such  additional  teachers  were  provided 
entirely  at  local  expense.  The  new  Regulations  of  1874  made 
the  necessary  correction  by  providing  that  annual  grants  of  75Z., 
30i.,  and  15L  would  be  available,  on  the  pound  for  pound 
principle,  towards  the  salaries  of  such  assistants  as  were  necessary 
in  Public  Schools  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  respec- 
tively. For  Girls*  Schools  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes, 
similar  grants  of  SOI,  and  151.  respectively  were  allowed  under 
similar  conditions. 

A  further  new  departure  was  made  by  the  offer  of  a  grant  of 
30i.  per  annum,  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle,  towwrds  the 
salarj  of  the  teacher  or  a  Preparatory  or  Infant  School  in  con- 
nection with  the  Public  School  of  a  town. 

71.  It  was  soon  foimd  that  the  two  Inspectors  appointed  in 
1872  were,  owing  prmcipally  to  the  great  distances  and  the 
difficulties  of  travelling,  unable  to  inspect  and  examine  all  the 
schools  receiving  State  aid.  In  1878,  for  instance,  104  schools — 
out  of  a  total  of  540  in  actual  operation — were  left  un visited. 
To  remedy  this,  a  third  Inspector,  Mr.  F.  H.  Ely,  a  holder  of  the 
First  Cla^  Certificate  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  was  appointed 
in  1874 ;  an  Inspector  for  Basutoland,  Mr.  E.  Rolland,  M.A., in  the 
following  year ;  and  an  Inspector  for  the  Transkei  territories,  Mr. 
Charles  Clark,  in  1877.  The  latter  had  taken  Mr.  Hogarth's 
place  in  1874,  and  was  succeeded,  on  his  transference  to  the 
Transkei,  by  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  B.A« 
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The  Circuits  in  1877  were  then  as  follows : — 


1.  Wostern— Mr.  Eow&d 


2.  GeDtral—lblr.   Ely 


3.  Eastern— Mr.  Lewis 


4,  Transkei— Mr.  Clark 

5.  Basutoland  ~ -Mr.  Rolland 


Namaqaaland,  Calviuia,  Clauwilliam, 
Piqnetberg,  Malmesboiy,  Cape, 
Paarl,  Stellenboech,  Caledon,  Bre- 
daadorp,  Robertson,  Worcsester, 
Tulbagli. 

Colesberg,  Uopetown,  Richmond,  Mur- 
raysbm^,  Victoria  West,  Frawr- 
bnn;,  Beaafort  West,  Graaff-Reinet, 
Middelbnig,  Somerset  East,  Uiten- 
hage,  Port  Elizabeth,  Homansdorp, 
C>eoi>*e,  Knysna,  MoAsel  Bay,  River»- 
dale,  Swellendam,  Ondtslioom, 
Prince  Albert. 

Aliwal  North,  Albert,  Wodehou^, 
Queenstown,  Stockenstrom,  Victoria 
East,  Fort  Beaafort,  Cradock,  Bed- 
ford, Peddie,  Albany,  Alexandria, 
Bathurst,  Ea^^t  Loncion.  King  Wil- 
liams To^Ti. 


The  results  of  the  inspections  for  the  four  years  1873-77  may 
here  be  noted,  as  they  serve  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  not 
only  of  the  work  done  by  the  Inspectors,  but  also  of  the  state  of 
education  in  the  Colony  at  the  time : — 


Year. 

Attendance 

at 
Inspection. 

Below 
Standard. 

Standards. 

I. 
4,411 

II. 
3,412 

III. 

IV. 

Ib73 

21,862 

11,648 

1,725 

744 

1874 

17,476 

8,865 

3,404 

2,746 

1,627 

843 

1875 

27.467 

16,143 

6,719 

3,428 

2,303 

914 

1876-77 

26,604 

16,120 

5,667 

2,780 

1,992 

945 

72.  In  1877  there  were  promulgated  still  nuire  "  School  Regu- 
lations," dealing  this  time  Anth  two  subjects  widely  different 
from  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  six  clauses  respecting  Girls' 
Schools  and  superseding  all  previous  regulations  on  that  subject 
(viz.^  the  regulations,  the  eftect  of  which  was  given  in  Section 
55y  m,  and  Section  70).  As  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  1865 
it  was  again  provided  that  Girls'  Schools  were  to  be  of  only 
two  classes.  A  Girls'  School  of  the  First  Class  was  to  receive, 
on  the  pound  for  pound  principle,  an  annual  grant  of  751. 
towards  the  salary  of  the  headmistress,  and  grants  of  50/. 
towards  the  salaries  of  such  assistants  as  might  be  necessary ;  and 
it  was  to  provide  superior  instruction  in  the  English  language  and 
literature,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and,  as  far  as  practic- 
able domestic  economy.  For  the  schools  of  the  Second  Class, 
where  the  instruction  was  to  comprise  the  "  three  R's,"  the  out- 
lines of  history  and  geography  and  plain  needlework,  similar 
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grants  of  501.  and  SOL  respectively  were  made  available.  The 
second  matter  dealt  with  was  the  subject  of  industrial  education 
in  District  Boarding  Schools  and  Aborigines  Schools,  and  the 
r^ulations  under  this  head  were  supplementary  merely  to  those 
already  in  force.  In  the  case  of  the  former  class  of  schools,  an 
annual  grant  of  501.  was  offered,  as  before,  in  aid  of  the  expenses 
of  an  Industrial  Department  or  Trade  Class,  provided  that  there 
was  a  suflScient  attendance  of  pupils  of  suitable  age.  In  the  case 
of  Native  Industrial  Institutions,  it  was  stated  that  an  annual 
grant  of  120/.  would  l)e  given  towards  the  sidary  of  a  qualified 
Trade-teacher  in  Carpentry,  Wagon-making,  Smiths*-work  or 
Leather- work,  with  the  provisions  that  there  were  to  be  no  urore 
than  two  such  grants  for  any  one  institution,  and  that  the 
regular  attendance  at  any  one  Trade  Departiuent  was  not  to  be 
less  than  15  probationers  or  10  apprentices.  Besides  this 
annual  grant  in  aid  of  the  teacher's  salary,  there  was  also  avail- 
able an  outfit  grant  of  30/.  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  tools, 
fittings,  and  materials  for  the  Trade  Department  with  which  he 
was  to  be  connected.  There  was  also  a  further  provision  to  the 
efiFect  that  Native  Day  Schools  could  have  the  same  grant  as 
District  Boarding  Schools  and  imder  similar  conditions. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  matter  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, greater  liberality  was  thus  shown  towards  an  Aborigines 
Institution  than  towards  a  District  Boarding  School  for  white 
children.  In  the  latter  class  of  school,  in  met,  the  industrial 
education  given  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  weekly  lesson  or 
two  from  the  village  carpenter,  whereas  the  class  in  an  Aborigines* 
Institution  consisted  of  apprentices  who,  with  their  teacher, 
devoted  practically  the  whole  working  day  to  their  trade. 

73.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Regulations  of  1874  led  to  a  very  great  increase  in  the  ammal 
number  of  those  admitted  to  the  pupil  teachers.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this,  the  annual  number  of  those  who  obtained 
the  "Elementary  Teachers'  Certificate"  was  correspondingly 
augmented,  having  risen  from  20  in  1873  to  165  in  1877. 

with  the  object,  principally  of  providing  some  means  whereby 
the  holders  of  this  Certificate  might  receive  further  systematic; 
training  and  practice  in  teaching,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the 
training  of  ordinary  pupil  teachers,  the  Sjoiod  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  detennined  in  1878  to  establish  a  "Normal 
School "  in  Cape  Town. 

To  this  end,  a  Principal  was  obtained  from  Scotland,  and  the 
.school  was  opened  in  January  of  the  following  year.  It  was 
composed  of  two  Departments — a  higher,  for  wnich  apparently 
the  entrance  qualification  was  intended  to  be  the  Elementary 
Teachers*  Certificate,  and  a  lower,  which  was  simply  a  day  school 
for  boys.  Aid  was  afforded  by  the  Government  m  the  form  of  a 
special  vote  under  the  head  of  *'  Pupil  Teachers'  Expenses/*  and 
consisted  of  grants  towards  the  salaries  of  a  principal,  a  master 
of  method  and  assistants,  and  of  allowances  lor  pupil  teachers. 
From  the  outset  the  new  venture  was  considerea  a  success ; 
and  two  years  after  its  initiation,  we  find  that  there  were  20 
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youths  under  training  to  be  teachers  and  116  pupils  in  the  boys' 
day  school. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  started,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  English  Church,  a  Normal  Department  in  the  Zonnebloem 
Kafir  College,  Cape  Town.  This  was  an  institution  which  had 
been  designed  by  Sir  George  Grey  for  boarding  and  educating 
the  sons  of  native  chiefs,  but  which  had  in  time  departed  some- 
what from  its  original  purpose  by  opening  a  section  as  a  day 
school  for  European  children.  It  was  to  tnis  section  that  the 
Normal  Department  was  attiiched.  It  be^an  with  a  "  Master  of 
Method  "and  seven  youths  under  training,  but  prosj)erity  did  not 
attend  it,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so  it  was  practically  dead. 

The  institution  of  tnese  two  agencies  for  tne  preparation  of 
youths  for  the  teaching  profession  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  certificate  for  teachers — the  "Middle  Class  Certificate." 
The  candidates  for  this  certificate  were  to  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age — that  is  to  say,  two  years  older  than  the  canaidates 
for  the  Elementary  Certificate — and  were  to  have  had  some 
experience  in  teachmg.  The  subjects  of  examination  were  to  be 
English,  elementary  mathematics,  Latin,  penmanship,  freehand 
drawing,  descriptive  and  physical  geography,  elementary  physias, 
and  school  management,  three  of  these  being  subjects  not  already 
taken  for  the  Elementary  Certificate,  viz.,  Latin,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  drawing.  This  Certificate,  which  was  intended 
to  qualify  for  the  charge  of  a  Public  School  of  the  Second  Class, 
or  a  Girls'  School  of  tne  First  Class,  or  for  an  assistantship  in  a 
First  Class  Public  School,  was  obtained  during  the  year  1879  by 
eight  candidates. 

74.  About  this  time  a  very  important  stage  was  reached  in 
the  history  of  the  South  African  CoUege.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Ordinance  No.  11  of  1837  (vide  §23),  by  which  the  College 
was  first  put  on  a  legal  foundation  as  a  public  institution,  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  21  years.  In  1858,  when  this  period 
had  elapsed,  the  Ordinance  was  renewed  by  Act  19  of  that 
year  for  three  years  more ;  and  then,  by  Act  30  of  1861,  it  was 
again  renewed  and  ordered  to  continue  in  force  until  repealed. 
In  1878,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  of  the  shares 
allotted  in  1829  had  come  to  an  agreement  to  renoimce  all  their 
right  and  title  to  the  College  buildings,  &c.,  it  was  felt  that  a 
favourable  opportunity  had  arrived  for  making  certain  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  College,  and  an  "  Act  for  Regulatmg 
and  Providing  for  the  South  African  College  "  *  was  accordingly 
passed  in  that  year.  As,  however,  it  was  followed  by  an  amend- 
ing Act  t  in  the  following  year,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  the 
provisions  of  both  Acts,  as  read,  together. 

Under  these  enactments,  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
South  African  College  was  vested  in  a  Coimcil  of  nine  members 
three  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  three  by  the 
University  Council,  and  three  by  a  constituency  of  "life  governors  *' 
and  "past  students."  By  a  "life  governor"  was  imderstood 
any  shareholder  or  any  donor  of  201.  or  more  to  the  College  funds, 

•  Acfc  16  of  1878.  +  Act  12  of  1879. 
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and  the  term  "  past  students "  was  restricted  to  those  former 
students  of  the  College  who  held  a  Certiiicate  in  Literature  and 
Science  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  or  were  graduates  of  some 
University.-  The  internal  management  of  matters  relating  to 
discipline  and  instruction  was  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  Senate, 
a  body  composed  of  the  Principal  of  the  College  (if  such  a  func- 
tionary were  appointed),  the  professors,  and  two  members  of  the 
Council.  The  powers  and  unties  both  of  Council  and  Senate 
were  fully  detailed.  In  addition  to  other  minor  matters  the 
Council  was  to  appoint  the  professors  and  lecturers  for  the  College 
and,  if  it  thought  fit,  a  Principal  as  well ;  and  it  was  to  fix  and 
relate  the  fees.  A  still  more  important  power  was,  however, 
given  it  by  the  second  of  the  two  Acts  under  consideration,  viz., 
the  power  to  establish  in  Cape  To^vti  a  First  Class  Undenomin- 
ational Public  School  or,  if  found  necessary,  separate  boys*  and 
girls'  schools.  To  this  power  was  naturally  annexed  the  right 
to  be  the  managers  of  the  schools  so  established  and  to  appomt 
the  teachers,  &c. ;  but  so  long  as  such  schools  were  aided  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1865,  they  were  to  !« 
subject  to  all  the  ordinary  riegulations.  Finallv,  the  Governor 
was  given  the  right  to  enter  a  limited  number  of  free  students — 
this  number  in  no  case  to  exceed  10. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Muir  ftmnd  himself  com pfllMy  hy  presfiitre  of 
other  engagements,  to  break  offilie  coTnposition  of  hw  report. 
The  remaining  portion  of  PaH  I.  and  the  tvliole  of  Part  IL 
(tnd  Part  III,  have  been  prepared  frmn  official  pMica- 
tions  relating  to  Education  in  Cape  Colony.] 

75.  In  1879  the  Government,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  Parliament,  appointed  a  Commission  to  inc^uire  into  the  state 
of  education  in  the  colony,  a  matter  upon  which  a  good  deal  oi 
dissatisfaction  was  known  to  exist.  The  Commissioners  (among 
whom  were  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  de 
Wet)  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Education 
Acts,  and  to  report  what  changes,  if  any,  were  needed,  in  their 
judgment,  in  order  to  secure  increased  educational  efficiency  and 
to  encourage  education.  The  educational  condition  of  the  niral 
or  farming  population  was  specially  referred  to  them  for 
investigation. 

After  receiving  evidence  the  Commissionei-s  reported  that 
education  in  the  colony  had  certainly  made  great  progress 
during  recent  years,  but  that  nevertheless  the  masses  of  the 
population  were  not  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education. 
They  had  found  that  in  the  colony  educational  progress  was 
hindered  by  three  potent  causes — the  fact  that  at  least  three 
languages  were  spoken  among  the  different  sections  of  the 
inhabitants;  the  conservative  instincts  which  were  specially 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  families  resident  in  the  colony ;  and 
theprepon^erance  oi  the  native  over  the  European  element. 

Tne  Commissioners  recommend  that  a  conscience  clause 
should  be  adopted  in  the  matter  of  religious  instniction ;  that 
the  duties  of  the  Superintendent-General  should  be  divided 
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between  two  officers,  one  to  be  charged  with  the  admmistiative 
and  financial  part  of  the  work,  the  other  with  duties  which  were 
more  definitely  professional  and  educational ;  that  the  number 
of  deputy  inspectors  should  be  increased ;  that  committees  of 
school  managers  should  be  turned  into  corporate  bodies  with 
ratir^  powers ;  that  the  guarantee  system  should  be  abolished, 
and  any  annual  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  proposed  School 
Boards  defrayed  out  of  local  rates  and  pubUc  revenue ;  that,  if  a 
district  fEuled  to  elect  a  School  Board,  the  Education  Office 
should  be  empowered  to  nominate  one ;  and  that  within  muni- 
cipal limits  ediication  should  be  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13.  The  Commissioners 
also  made  various  recommendations  as  to  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  grants  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  favoured 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  with  a  view 
to  giving  more  time  for  the  study  of  "  modem  "  subjects.  They 
further  proposed  that  it  should  be  optional  with  the  managers 
of  a  school  whether  Dutch  or  English  should  be  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction,  besides  stating  (in  an  earlier  part  of  their 
report)  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  expedient  to  remove  all 
restrictions  as  to  the  language  to  be  chosen  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  schools. 


guage  difficulty,  he  pointed  out  the  somewhat  conflicting  character 
of  the  Commissioners'  reoonimendations.   "  The  current  languages 
of  the  schools,"  he  wrote,  **  are  English,  Dutch,  German,  Kafir,  and 
Sesuto."     Why  should  the  local  managers  have  to  choose  between 
two  languages  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  three  ^    The  exist- 
ing arrangement,  he  pointed  out,  was  that  in  schools  of  the  first 
and  second  class  instruction  should  be  given  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language.     "  I   never  heard,"  he  wrote,  "  of  any 
objection   to   this   rule.      In   all   other  schools  instruction    in 
English  is  introduced  as  far  as   practitfable.     This  appears  to 
have  woj-ked  satisfa(;torilv  for  many  }ears,  and  it  is  desirable  not 
to  disturb  it.     But  to  leave   the  solution  of  such  a  difficult 
question  to  the  managers  of  each  school  introduces  an  element 
of  discord  which  will  arouse  local  prejudices  and  lead  to  endless 
complications."     Turning  to  the  pedagogical,  as  distinguished 
from  what  may  be  called  the   political,  side  of  the  problem,  he 
continued:     **Tho   difficulties    of   canying    out    a    system'  of 
bilingual  teachmg  among  the  <'hildrPii  of  the  agricuitural  and 
pastoral    population    have   occujiied    my  attention,  and  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  recognise  two  methods,  ei\d\  of  which  has 
the  support  of  experienced  teachers.     One  teacher  prefers  to  give 
instruction  throughout  the  school   in    English,  and  introduces 
translation  into  Dutch,  Gennan,  Kafir,  and  Sesuto,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  reading  lessons,  word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence.  It  ^ 
urged  that  a  pupil  who  goes  through  the  school  course  in  this  way 
acquires  a  ready  conversational  power  in  English,  and  is  traineci 
to  think  in  English,  without  neglecting  the  study  of  his  own 
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vernacular  tongue.  Other  teachers  in  Dutch-English,  Anglo- 
Gennan,  and  Kafir-English  schools,  consider  that  the  initiatory 
teachii^  in  reading,  object-lessons,  and  other  rudimentary 
subjects  should  be  conducted  in  the  child's  vernacular  tongue, 
whether  Dutch,  German,  Kafir,  or  Sesuto ;  and  when  a  certain 
fecilitv  has  been  acquired,  the  study  of  English  is  gradually 
introauced.  By  this  method  one  ^eat  object  is  secured  during 
the  brief  period  of  school  life,  viz.,  the  power  of  reading  the 
home  laiu^iage ;  whereas  the  other  method  is  defective,  because 
the  ficfaolar  who  does  not  remain  long  enough  to  acquire  an 
available  knowledge  of  English  will  have  had  little  opportunity 
of  learning  to  write  or  rea3  his  own  colloquial  tongue.'  (2)  On 
the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance,  Dr.  Langham  Dale 
stated  tnat  the  Commissioners'  proposal  to  enforce  school 
attendance  upon  children  fix)m  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age  was, 
in  his  opinion,  impracticable,  "  There  is  great  risk,"  he  wrote, 
"  of  rendering  the  system  odious  to  the  public  by  making  its 
provisions  too  stringent."  Dr.  Dale  maintained  that  the  oest 
remedy  would  be  found  in  the  moral  influence  of  truant  officers 
employed  within  the  boundaries  of  each  municipality  and 
empowered,  when  they  found  children  of  school  age  wandering 
about  the  township  during  school  hours,  to  bring  tlie  parents  of 
such  children  before  the  magistrates.  As  Dr.  Dale  went  on  to 
suggest  that  the  magistrates  should  have  power  to  fine  any 
parents  who  coidd  not  state  a  reasonable  cause  for  their  neglect 
to  send  their  children  to  school  or  produce  a  satis&ctory  certifi- 
cate of  the  child's  ability  to  read,  write,  and  do  sirnple  sums,  it 
Villi  be  seen  that  his  proposals  did  not  materially  diflfer  from  the 
recommendation  of  a  certain  measure  of  compulsion.  He  further 
advocated  indirect  compulsion  by  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  the  employment  ot  children  of  tender  age  until  they  had 
attained  a  certain  proficiency  '  in  the  elementary  subjects  of 
instruction.  *'  At  the  same  time,"  he  remarked,  "  it  is  expedient 
not  to  interfere  too  arbitmrily  with  the  requirements  of  the 
labour  market.  Persistent  industry  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
colonial  population,  and  if  no  boy  under  13  years  of  age  is  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  field  of  honest  labour  unless  he  has  reached 
a  certain  standard  oi  school  instruction,  I  fear  that  the  result 
will  be  the  encouragement  of  listless  indolence  at  the  sacrifice  of 
self-reliant  habits  of  industry."  Finally  (3),  on  the  subject  of 
School  Boards,  Dr.  Dale  agreed  that  the  proposal  to  provide,  in 
the  case  of  the  undenominational  public  scnools,  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  local  coiumitteos  of  managomont  into  corporate 
Inxlies,  having  perpetual  siKccssion,  with  |)ower  to  acquire  land, 
buildings,  &c.,  for  public  school  purposes,  and  thus  to  relieve 
individual  managers  from  pecunuiry  liabilities  in  the  event  of 
the  revenue  of  the  school  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessary 
authorised  expenditure,  would  be  an  equitable  measure.  But 
he  was  careful  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  it 
was  thus  proposed  to  alter.  The  plan  of  individual  guarantees  was , 
he  argued,  a  check  on  extravagance  or  n^lect  on 'the  part  of  the 
managers.   If,  in  addition  to  paying  half  the  salary  of  each  teacher 
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aiifl  a.'vsistine  in  the  provision  of  books,  maps,  and  educational 
apparatus,  the  State  were  to  make  itself  responsible  for  any  deficit, 
would  not  the  motive  to  economy  on  the  part  of  the  local  managers 
be  pro  tanto  relaxed  f  At  present,  he  continued,  **  the  grant  is 
contingent  on  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  but  under  the  proposed 
system,  if  a  ejemt  were  withdrawn,  the  annual  deficiency  of  the 
school  woula  be  swelled  and  the  State  would  still  have  to  pay  the 
moiety,  irresj)ective  of  the  deficiency  of  the  instruction.''  Dr. 
Dale  also  pointed  out  that  under  the  proposed  school  board 
system  additional  Icx^l  expenditure  would  have  to  be  incurred 
for  secretarj'  and  treasurer,  truant  officer,  local  inspector,  and  other 
incidental  charges.  To  meet  this  there  oug^ht  to  be  a  school 
rate  Ie\ied  in  each  division,  and  "  if  sucn  a  rate  is  to  be 
authorised  the  election  of  the  school  boards  by  the  ratepayers  of 
the  district   would  be  the  constitutional  sequence."    An<i  if  a 

Eublic  school  board  were  constituted  its  members  ought,  in  Dr. 
bale's  judgment,  to  be  "the  responsible  managers  of  ali  the 
aided  schools,  whether  for  superior  or  for  elementary  instruction, 
within  its  district.  All  schools  "  (not  only  some  of  tne  schools,  as 
the  Commissioners  had  proiK)sed)/*  whether  frecj^uented  by  children 
of  European  parentage  or  of  the  coloured  or  mixed  native  races, 
would  tnen  l>e  dealt  with  on  uniform  principles,  and  would  enjoy 
the  same  privileges.  .  .  .  If  school  boards,  invested  with  the 
power  of  levying  rates,  are  to  be  established  by  law,  they  should 
have  full,  not  partial,  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts. 
To  put  Home  elementar}'  and  oil  superior  schools  under  the  boards, 
with  the  concurrent  privilege  of  pirtieipating  in  the  school-rates, 
and  to  reserve  other  elementarv  schools  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  old  system,  would  be  likely  to  lead,  in  the  more  populous 
districts,  to  no  little  friction  and  confusion,  if  not  to  open  rivalry 
and  opposition." 

77.  In  the  year  1880  an  organising  inspector  was  appointed,  and 
a  report  was'  receive<l  from  him  on  the  schools  in  tne  divisions 
of  Naniaqualand,  Clanwilliam,  and  Calvinia.  In  the  same  year 
the  University  established  a  higher  examination  for  schools. 

In  1881  an  Art  Scihool  was  established  in  Cape  Town  ;  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Schools  received  aid  for  the  first  time ;  and  Victoria 
College,  Stellenbosch,  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  results  of  inspection  for  the 
years  1879-81  :— 
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78.  In  1882  some  minor  changes  were  made  in  regulations  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1874.  It  was  decided  that  "  where 
the  Grovemment  is  satisfied  that  a  professor  or  lecturer  appointed 
under  that  Act  has  completed  five  years'  continuous  and  meri- 
torious service,  a  special  addition  to  the  grant,  not  exceeding 
lOOL,  may  be  made  annually  to  such  professor  or  lecturer,  so  long 
as  he  performs  the  duties  of  his  professorship  or  lectureship  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government." 

In  the  same  year  (1882)  Parliament  repealed  so  much  of  the 
school  regulations  contained  in  the  scheaule  to  the  Education 
Act,  1865,  as  provided  that  the  instruction  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours  should  be  given  through  the  mediimi  of  the 
English  langui^e  only.  And  it  was  enacted  that  "  where  it  is 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  Dutch  language  in 
the  ordinary  school  course,  the  Government  will  require  that  the 
principal  or  one  of  the  assistant  teachers  shall  be  competent  to 
give,  and  shall  give,  instruction  in  that  language.  Wnere  the 
instruction  in  the  Dutch  language  is  given  by  a  special  teacher, 
not  being  one  of  the  regular  staff,  a  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of 
the  salary  of  such  teacher,  not  exceeding  in  amount  the  grant 
allowed  tor  an  assistant  in  the  school  with  which  such  teacher  is 
connected." 

Other  important  changes  were  made  in  the  school  regulations, 
and  the  chief  of  these,  so  far  as  they  remain  in  force,  are  embodied 
in  a  later  portion  of  this  report. 

79.  In  the  same  year  there  was  appointed  an  Inspector-General 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  (Mr.  Donald  Ross),  whose  "  Preliminary 
Keport  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  "  was  published  in  1888.  This  interesting  do(»ument 
aims,  in  Mr.  Ross  s  words,  at  presenting,  '*  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  terms,  a  real  picture  of  the  actual  state  and  tendency  of 
education  "  in  the  Colony,  and  its  observations  and  suggestions 
were  based  on  an  extended  tour  of  inspection  and  inquiry  under- 
taken by  the  writer  very  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  Colony 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  office.  "  During  a  hard-working 
official  life,  wrote  Mr.  Ross,  "  I  have  faced  no  task  at  all  that 
presented  such  a  complete  variety  of  unexpected  difficulties  as 
the  writing  of  the  report.  The  coimtry  is  of  vast  size ;  it  has  a 
more  heterogeneous  population  than  perhaps  any  equal  area  in 
the  world ;  many  conflicting  elements  surround  the  problem  of 
popular  edu'^Ation,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  to  which  some  objection  may  not  fairly  be  raised  from 
the  standpoint  of  some  particular  locality  or  interest."  The 
report,  however,  seeks  to  collect  and  arrange  the  "  facts  which,  in 
the  new  and  inevitable  departures,  might  perhaps  serve  as  the 
basis  of  sound  opinion  and  ultimately  of  useful  leg^islation." 

Mr.  Ross  proceeded  to  remark  that  the  Education  Department 
was  understaffed,  and  that  inquiry  had  convinced  him  that  "a 
ffood  part  of  the  published  statistics  "  wa«  "  unreliable  or  in- 
flated. He  had  found  the  attendance  in  many  schools  lo  bear 
an  unsatisfactory  relation  to  the  roll  of  pupils  nominally  on  the 
books.    "To  ensure  permanence  in  the  schools  and  regularity 
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in  the  attendance  is  one  of  the  hard  problems  before  the  country." 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "only  one-sixth  of  the 
children  of  school  age  in  the  colony  attended  school  with  benefi- 
cial regularity,  whilst  five-sixths  were  still  outside  the  Govern- 
ment system."  But,  of  course,  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
thus  in  his  opinion  unaccounted  for  were-  natives.  His  conclusion 
was  that  the  "  Education  Department  had  failed  hitherto  to 
embrace  in  its  organisation  the  great  majority  of  the  white  and 
coloured  population  alike " ;  but  that  "  the  people  themselves 
had  steadily,  unobtrusively,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  endea- 
voured to  supply  the  deficiency."  He  had  foimd  "in  abnost 
every  town,  in  almost  every  village,  non-aided  schools  existing 
side  by  side  with  aided  ones,  appealing  for  support  and  encourage- 
ment virtually  to  the  same  classes,  and  holamg  their  own  in  tne 
keen  local  competition."  "  Over  the  whole  country,  in  some  form 
or  other,  whether  good  or  bad,  great  or  small,  pnvate  or  adven- 
ture schools  exist  unaided  or  nearly  unaided  by  the  State, 
successfully  competing  against  institutions  liberally  subsidised, 
and  proving  by  the  very  fact  of  their  existence  at  all  a^inst 
such  odds  that  the  system  has  still  a  wide  expanse  before  it  if  it 
is  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  white  ^wpulation  or 
spread  its  organisation  round  all  classes."  Mr.  Ross  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  public  and  private  schools  it  was  only 
possible  to  account  for  about  28,000  out  of  the  42,000  white 
children  in  the  colony,  and  that  it  might  "  safely  be  stated  "  that 
only  one-half  of  the  23,000  were  in  receipt  of  a  fairly  useful  or 
liberal  education.  "  Briefly  put,  not  much  more  than  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  white  population  are  in  receipt  of  such  an  education 
as  develops  character  or  enables  them  to  compete  in  the  battle 
of  life  with  those  trained  in  Europe." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  could  point  to  some  encouraging  fea- 
tures in  the  situation.  Very  great  progress  had  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  providing  school  accommodation.  In  this  respect 
the  country  was  "  ahead  of  what  England  was  in  1870."  And 
the  existence  of  the  good  school  buildings  had  been  mainly  due 
to  the  self-reliance  of  the  people.  Through  the  judicious  system 
of  the  Education  Department  which  contributed  one-half  the 
cost,  the  schools  were,  on  the  whole,  furnished  with  suitable 
equipment,  books,  maps,  and  apparatus.  But  the  sanitary 
arrangements  were  often  defective. 

Mr.  Ross  draws  a  distinction  between  ( 1 )  what  he  calls  the 
"ideiil  side"  of  the  educational  system  of  Cape  Colony  as  it 
appeared  "  in  Bhie  Books,  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  and 
in  kindred  literature,"  and  (2)  what  the  system  was  *'  actually,  as 
it  was  to  bo  found  in  its  workin^^  dress  over  the  country." 

''  Idmlly:'  wrote  Mr.  Ross,  "  in  so  far  as  its  underlviny 
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ciple is  concerned  the  system  is  well  and  deeply  founded. 
The  pound  for  pound  principle  largely  guides  the  Government! 
.  .  Moreover  the  system  is  unique  in  one  respect.  It  is,  as 
now  administered,  an  autocracy,  virtually,  in  the  centre  of  re- 
sponsible government,  and  therefore  on  its  theoretic  side  it  has  a 
remarkable  unity  of  conception.     For  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
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subjected  to  seyere  parliamentary  criticism  nor  carried  on  under 
active  Ministerial  guidance.  .  .  The  system,  in  many  respects 
unique,  has  also  been  marvellously  free  from  criticism ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  my  misfortime  to  be  the  first  person  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  who  nas  seen  it  from  end  to  end,  and  who  is  in  a  position 
to  look  at  it  as  a  critical  outsider  might  be  supposed  to  do.  As 
a  whole,  the  system,  in  idea,  is  singularly  liberal  as  well  as 
equable  and  uniform  in  its  provision  for  elementary  education. 
It  is  comprehensive  and  makes  provision  for  all  classes  and  all 
r<ices.  .  Its  chief  merit  is  its  symmetry,  for  it  was  expressly 
mapped  out  to  avoid  the  evils  of  what  has  been  called  the 
chaotic  system  of  England.  .  .  It  is  a  complete  educational 
ladder,  with  the  kraal  schools  at  the  bottom  and  the  university 
at  the  top.  .  .  The  system  was  mapped  out  to  provide  a 
gradation.  .  ,  From  the  unit  of  the  system — the  tnird-class 
school — the  pupil  was  to  go  by  regular  gradation  and  systema- 
ticallv  up  to  tnc  second  and  tirsf-dass  grades.'  .  .  The  boy 
who  lives  on  a  farm  was  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  elementary 
education  at  a  third-class  school,  and  his  father  would  then  pro- 
bably send  him  to  a  second-class  school,  which  would  tit  him  for 
the  superior  course  of  the  first-class  school ;  and  the  university 
programme  was  to  be  almost  wholly  the  guide  of  the  teacher  of 
the  first-class  school,  whose  appointment  depended  in  the  first 
place  upon  his  fitness  to  prejmre  for  matriculation." 

But  Mr.  Ross  recorded  it  as  being  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions that  "  the  ideal  system  had  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
taken  root  in  the  country."  He  foimd  that  the  svstem  had 
concentrated  energy  upon  the  top,  and  neglected  the  basis  of 
education,  and  reported  that  the  level  of  instruction  was  "  very 
low  indeed."  The  girls'  schools,  as  a  whole,  he  thought  superior 
to  those  for  boys.  But  ho  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  there 
were  no  good  schools  in  the  Colony.  On  the  contrary,  V  several 
excellent  schools  had  risen  under  or  along  with  the  system." 
But  "  the  good  schools  were  as  a  drop  in  the  o(jean  compared  to 
the  large  mass  of  inferior  work  in  the  lower  strata  of  schools  and 
the  large  multitude  still  outside  the  system,"  the  deficiency  l)eing 
among  the  scattered  farming  population,  and  among  the  poorer 
white  population  in  towns  and  country.  Both  classes,  he 
thought,  had  a  strong  claim  upon  the  Government.  The  farmers 
were  showing  an  increased  interest  in  education,  but  the  problem 
how  to  meet  the  educational  deficiencies  in  the  farming  popula- 
tion was  full  of  peculiar  difticultics,  such  as  "  the  ononnous 
extent  of  the  pastoral  districts,  the  gi'oat  size  of  the  upland 
farms,  the  thinly-scattered  population,  the  dofcctivt*.  ideal  of 
elementary  education  ))resented  for  generations  to  the  rural 
districts,  and  the  mixture  of  intense  conservatism  and  pronounced 
republicanism  which  the  farming  popidation  have  inherited." 
Mr.  Ross  maintained  that  the  farmers  were  "  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  the  owners  of  its  soil :  that  with  them  lay  its  develop- 
ment and  fertility,  and  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
coxmtry  would  therefore  depend  upon  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  fanning  community."      He   therefore    advocated   for   the 
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farmers  as  thorough  a  course  of  training  as  could  be  had  in  the 
towns,  and  he  condemned  as  being  in  the  highest  degree 
objectionable  "a  system  which  treats  the  farmers  to  third  class 
schools  which  do  not  and  cannot  eenerally  impart  sound  instruc- 
tion. Third  class  schools  with  their  inferior  teachers  and  low 
standard  virtually  shut  out  the  most  important  section  of  the 
community  from  the  blessing  of  real  culture."  But  under  any 
scheme  scattered  homesteads  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Mr. 
Ross  iiraed  that  "  the  schools  should  be  brought  to  the  children 
rather  than  that  the  children  should  be  brought  to  the  schools. 
In  other  words,  home,  though  ever  so  homely,  is  preferable  to  a 
distant  boardti^  school  The  family  and  the  school  can  never 
Ik!  too  intimately  associated :  school  life,  if  healthy,  only  con- 
tinues the  healthy  influenees  of  family  discipline,  and  the  best 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  any  country  is  the  inJBuence  of  the 
amilv  organisation.  However  good  and  however  necessary 
boarding  departments  may  be,  it  shoidd  never  be  forgotten  that 
thev  interfere  with  the  highest  of  all  responsibilities  and  the 
notlest  of  all  duties."  Mr.  Ross  therefore  recommeudeil 
a  system  of  itinerant  teaching,  and,  as  an  alternative  in 
wime  districts,  improved  district  Boarding  Schools,  payment 
bcinji  permitted  in  kind  in  districts  in  which  farmers 
might  tind  it  hard  to  pay  in  actual  coin.  And,  instead  of 
taking  third-class  schools  as  the  unit  of  the  system,  he  would 
aim  al  abolishing  third-class  schools  under  incompetent  or  un- 
certiticated  teachers  altt^ether,  and  at  converting  all  of  them  into 
good  primary  schools.  But  ho  would  prefer  "  no  sudden 
cliange,  no  rash  innovation,  no  violent  disturbance  of  existing 
machinery,  no  interference  with  any  good  work  or  with  any 
institution  that  could  make  good  its  claim  to  recognition  and 
|>ermanenc&  ...  A  thoroughly  comprehensive  system, 
clastic  in  its  working,  would  utilise  all  the  existing  machinery 
and  strive  to  prevent  dissipation  of  teaching  enerey.  Such  a 
system,  with  organic  unity,  plan,  and  purpose,  would  gradually 
strengthen  all  the  schools,  public  or  private,  that  deserved 
stren^hening,  and  would  gradually  replace  all  the  inferior 
multitude  of  small  schools  dotted  over  the  country."  He  would 
curtail  the  excessive  range  of  subjects,  insist  on  better  and  more 
suitable  teaching  ("  Is  it,"  he  asKed,  "  really  the  case  that  the 
Dutch-speaking  formers  desire  a  miserable  smattering  of  Latin 
and  Greek  declensions  and  of  impossible  science  for  their  boys,  so 
long  as  they  are  unable  to  write  an  effective  letter  in  Dutch  or 
English,  or  to  work  accounts  as  a  business  man  requires?  .  .  . 
The  true  function  of  the  primary  school  is  to  develop  character, 
to  ciuicken  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and  thtis  to  prepare  for 
our  work  in  the  world  and  the  destiny  which  surrounds  and 
follows  it");  and  introduce  into  all  schools  for  white  children 

(1)  physical  training,  and  specially  miHtary  drill,  for  the  boys; 

(2)  sowing,  mdustnal  work,  and  domestic  economy  for  the  girls' 
and  (3)  some  brajich  of  science  for  alL  He  would  also  develop  a 
lai^e  growth  of  infant  schools  with  teaching  on  modified 
FroebeHan  lines.    The  pupil-teacher  system  he  would  remodel, 
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laying^  down  a  definite  course  of  study  for  each  year  s  appren- 
ticeship»  placing  the  pupil  teachers  in  close  relationship  with  the 
adult  teachers,  and  securing  for  them  more  practical  instruction 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  more  systematic  training  generally. 

Mr.  Ross  urged  that  strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  raise  the 
avenge  standard  of  teaching  power  in  the  schools  ;  "  the  proper 
training  of  ordinary  teachers  is  at  present  the  most  urgent  need 
in  the  country."  ne  would  place  oefore  the  training  colleges  a 
simple  and  practical  course  of  study,  ending  in  a  simple  but 
thorough  examination. 

Into  Mr.  Ross's  observations  upon  native  education  and  upon 
the  working  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  the  limits  of  the 
present  report  make  it  impossible  to  enter. 

Mr.  Ross  recommended  that  the  Education  Department 
should  be  subjected  to  increased  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary 
control,  and  that  some  means  should  be  found,  apart  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  guarantors,  to  meet  the  dii!erence 
between  the  State  grant  and  the  local  income  derived  chiefly 
from  fees.  He  looked  in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of  local 
educational  authority  with  rating  powers.  His  suggestion  was 
that  the  Bill  for  the  formation  of  such  local  authorities  should 
be  simple  in  its  provisions  and  permissive  in  character, 
"  giving  rating  powers  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to 
local  committees  in  each  field-cornetcy  or  similar  area,  which 
would  conduct  the  management  of  the  schools  as  cheaply  as  is 
now  done  by  the  voluntary  committees."  He  would  give  the 
people  of  each  locality  the  option  of  taking  up  the  new  system 
or  of  improving  the  existing  one.  And  ne  thought  that  thus 
the  country  would  ultimately  "  mould  itself  largely  into  a 
system  of  really  effective  school  boards." 

But  he  urged  that  the  new  scheme  should  not  aim  at  sup- 
pressing denominational  agencies  in  education.  The  colony,  he 
wrot>e,  "  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  large  public  school  system,  mainly 
oecaiise  denominationalism  is  a  powerful  factor  in  every  part  of 
the  land.  .  .  In  the  sphere  of  education,  denominationalism  is 
a  factor  which  no  one  would  wisely  ignore.  The  education  of  the 
country  would  have  been  very  poor  indeed  were  it  not  for  the 
action  of  the  churches."  But  he  had  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  all  this  denominational  effort  there  was  little  bitterness 
or  animosity.  "  The  operation  of  a  conscience  clause  would,"  he 
believed  be  "  generaUy  accepted."  In  distributing  the  grant  he 
would  "fully  recognise  denominationahsm,"  eradicate  feeble 
and  inefficient  schools,  and  paj  the  grant  in  some  definite  relation 
to  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  and  to  the 
standard  of  attainment  to  which  the  school  carried  them.  A 
law  of  compulsory  attendance  would,  he  thought,  even  if 
passed,  prove  largely  inoperative ;  and  "  the  problem  of  enforce- 
ment would  be  enormously  compUcated  by  colour  and  its  pre- 
judices." 

In  summary,  Mr.  Ross  wrote  that  "  the  anomalies  and  defects 
which  he  had  pointed  out  nearly  all  lay  within  the  sphere  of 
ftdministratioUi  and  were  to  be  removed  rather  by  the  progressive 
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action  of  the  department  itself  than  ^by  any  striking  effort  of 
legislation.  To  simplify  the  whole  system ;  to  bring  its  actuality 
into  closer  relationsnip  with  its  ideal ;  to  prepare  a  lower  ana 
more  real  and  modern  curricuhim  for  all  the  schools ;  to 
reduce  the  general  system  of  examination  to  the  corresponding 
level  in  other  countries ;  to  improve  the  pupil  teacher  system, 
and  to  prepare  a  larger  and  better  class  of  teachers ;  to  apply 
easier  standards  and  give  more  encouragement  to  subjects  Tike 
music,  drill,  sewing,  domestic  economy,  and  science;  to  form 
the  system  into  an  organic  whole,  with  a  vital  connection 
between  all  its  parts ;  to  produce  thoroughness  in  the  results — . 
these  will  depend  upon  the  etibrts  of  those  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  wisnes  of  Parliament,  rather  than  upon  any  special 
law." 

80.  The  above  report  was  dated  January  22,  1883.  In  the  fol- 
lowing April  Dr.  Langham  Dale,  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  submitted  to  the  (rovernment  a  special  supplementary 
report,  entitled  "  Educational  Statistics  compiled  from  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  Parliament  from  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  Grants-in-Aid  to  June,  1882." 

"  Public  attention,"  states  this  report, "  has  been  latterly 
directed  to  the  working  of  the  system  of  elementary  education, 
and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  indifferent  to  the  criticisms  appearing 
in  the  Press,  and  founded  chiefly  on  a  report  circulated  by 
the  Inspector-General  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  The  form 
which  some  of  these  reflections  on  the  state  of  education  have 
taken  is  practically  an  indictment  against  myself  as  the  respon- 
sible administrator,  the  deputy-inspectors  who  examined  the 
schools,  the  managers  and  teachers  who  furnish  the  school 
returns,  as  well  as  against  the  system  itself ;  and  in  justice  to 
the  department,  to  the  teachers,  and  the  school  managers,  I  feel 
that  the  Government  ought  to  be  put  in  possession  of  aU  avail- 
able information  respecting  the  growth  oi  education  under  the 
present  system,  and  of  any  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on 
those  points  which  are  used  for  measuring  the  results  of  ray 
administration." 

The  limits  of  the  present  essay  will  not  permit  exhaustive 
quotations  from  those  passages  in  Dr.  Langliam  Dale  s  report  in 
which  he  meets  the  strictures  ot  his  critics.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  he  submitted  striking  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  educational  matters  since  the 
year  1859,  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education.  The  number  of  schools  had  risen  from  226 
to  960,  or  326*6  per  cent.  The  annual  enrolment  from  18,757  to 
75,314,  or  301*5  per  cent. ;  the  daily  attendance  from  10,048  to 
37,316,  or  271*3  per  cent.;  the  Government  expenditure  had 
increased  481*9  per  cent.,  from  15,262Z.  to  88,822i.  (the  latter  sum 
including  grants  to  universities  and  colleges) ;  and  the  local 
expenditure  1,334*7  per  cent.,  from  8,358Z.  to  119,918?.  He  con- 
trasted the  evidence  of  the  normal  standard  of  elementary 
education  in  1861  with  the  standard  reached  in  1882,  drew 
attention  to  the  great  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in 
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school  bufldings,  and,  while  fiiUy  admitting  the  irregular  attend- 
ance  of  children  in  the  Denominational  Mission  Schools,  particu- 
larly in  Cape  Town,  pointed  out  that  if  the  L^ndenoininational 
Public  Scnools  ana  Boarding  Schools  were  taken  apart 
from  the  Mission  and  Aborigines  Schools,  the  percentage 
of  average  attendance  in  Cape  Colony  for  1881-2,  viz.,  81 -ll 
per  cent.,  compared  more  than  favourably  with  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance,  as  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  for  public  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  for  1881  2,  vi/:.,  7078.  The  enforcement  of  regular 
attendance,  Dr.  Langham  Dale  pointed  out,  was  a  dirticulty  not 


attendance  in  schools  at  the  Cape  and   in   the  Australasian 
colonies,  Dr.  Dale  gave  the  following  figures  : — 

Annual 
Enrolment. 

DaUy 
Attendance. 

Percentage. 

New  South  Wale» 

149,112 

40,578 

117,418 

70,605 

47-28 

Soath  AnBtralia  .... 

19,658 

48*44 

^ew  Zftiili^H 

60,625 

51-63 

ftieeiiftlRnd 

43,305 

23,818 
119,520 

5500 

229,723 

52-02 

^^  of  Good  Hope- 
<*)    Allachools       - 

m 

^^>    Undenominational  Public 
Schools       .        -        .        . 

75,314 
14,191 

37,316 

8,270 

49-54 

58-27 

l^^^f^rring  to  one  of  Mr.  Ross's  suggestions,   Dr.  Dale  pointed 
^^      ^liat  grants  of  £50  per  anuuiu  to  six  itinerant  teachers 
aiuotxg  the  scattered  farmsteads  had  been  discontinued,  because 
1^^  ^^jualified  persons  could  be  induced  to  undertake  the  duties 
^}.  ^uis  vagabond  life,"     .     .     and  "  no  check  could  be  kept  over 
^  ^^^ovements  of  the  itinerant  in  the  remote  part  of  Xamaqua- 
1^]^^.^  Clanwilliam,  and  Calvinia."    Such  a  man  "  naturally  spent 
>^^*  titne  not  where  he  was  most  wanted,  but  where  his  quarters 
^^^^  most  comfortable." 
^1^  answer  to  suggestions  that  the   Education  Department 
sao\ild  introduce  something  more  like  the  "  payment  of  results" 
9^i  "  standards "  system  as  then  prevailing  in   England,   Dr. 
^ngham   Dale  deprecat^ed  any  proposal  to  measure  the  educa- 
tional etficiency  of  a  school  by  tne  percentage  of  scholai*s  who 
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might  satisfy  the  inspector  in  their  respective  standards  on  a 
given  day,  and  added  that  ''  a  reaction  i^inst  this  mechanical 
system  might  be  expected  in  England/  a  prophecy  which  has 
smce  been  fullilled. 

81.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Ross  s  report,  and  of  Dr.  Langham  Dale's 
"  Educational  Statistics,"  suggests  that  the  latter  were  provoked 
not  so  much  by  any  strictures  implied  in  the  former  document 
as  by  some  ill-informed  (and  apparently  less  measured)  criticisms 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public  rress.  Mr.  Ross  and  Dr. 
Langham  Dale  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  substantial  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  progress  wliich  had  been  made  in  former  years. 
But  perhaps  the  long  experience  of  the  veteran  administrator 
induced  more  cautious  hopes  for  the  future,  while  doubtless, 
though  not  imnaturally  nettled  by  criticism  directed  against  his 
department,  he  would  welcome  the  stimulus  to  progress  which 
outspoken  comments  and  increa.sed  public  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  would  certainly  afford. 

82.  In  Dr.  Langham  Dale  s  "  Educational  Statistics  "  there  are 
many  tables  and  paragraphs  which  materially  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  growth  of  the  S3rstem  of  education 
in  Cape  Colony.  For  example,  the  following  table  shows  the 
statistics  of  Aided  Schools  for  the  years  1875,  1879-80,  and 
1881-2. 


Year. 


1875 


Nuinlier  of 
Schools. 


f  624 

(^     Basutoland  17 


Annual   .     Daily     i   Govern - 
Enrol-     I  Attend-     mentEx- 


ment. 


ance. 


I 

I    52,701 

I      1>466 


1879-80 


1881-2 


913 


I 


73,029     .    36,718 


penditore 


£37,344 
1,409 


£79,648* 


960 


75,314         37,316        £88,822* 


Local 
Expendi- 
ture. 


£43,598 
373 


£83,906 


£119,918 


*  including  Granta  to  University  and  Collies. 

The  inspectors  in  the  year  1882  reported,  as  they  had  done  in 
1880,  distinct  improvement  in  the  condition  of  school  buildings 
and  fiiniiture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  daily  attendance : — 


Date. 


1881-9 


Average  Number 

of  Scholars 

on  the  Books. 


53.096 


Average  Daily 
Attendance. 


37,316 


Percanta^. 


70-29 


Or,  taking  Undenominational  Public  Schools  and 
Schools  alone. 


1881-9 


10,158 


8,970 


81-41 
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Under  the  heading  "  Statistics  of  Race  and  Affe,"  Dr.  Langham 
Dale  submitted  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  returns 
furnished  by  the  teachers.  He  added,  however,  that  the  returns 
were  in  many  cases  incomplete,  and  either  did  not  give  the 
jparticulars  at  aU  or  not  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  available 
tor  use. 


Schools. 


Or«^er  A. 
U  ndenomiiia  tional 
Schools 


Order  D. 
Boarding  Schoob 


Order  B. 
Mission  Schools 


ToUls- 


Pablic 


Order  C. 
Aborigines'  Schools 


I 


Number  of 

Oiildren 

Returned  as 

European 

or  W  nite. 


Number  of 

Children 

Returned 

as  African  or 

Coloured. 


,   1 


8,385 


423 


120,408 


28,552 


14,062 


43,187 


Number  of 
Children 

Under  So%'en 

Years  of 

Age. 


956 


15 


9,610 


1,803 


12,384 


Dr.  Dale  appended  the  following  "  Estimate  of  the  number  of 
children  of  European  origin  under  instruction  June,  1882." 

Number  of  white  or  European  children 
reported  to  be  in  actual  attendance  in 
schools  aided  by  Government       -        -  20,408 

Estimate    of    number    in    schools    which 

furnished  no  return     -         -         -        -       350 

Number  of  students  in  colleges  -         -        -       297 

Estimate  of  number  of  scholars  attendhiff 
private  schools  in  all  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  colony  .        -        -        - 10,000 

Estimate  of  number  of  children  getting 
instruction  on  the  farms  from  private 
tutors  or  governesses  -        -        -        -    1,500 


The  European  or  white  population 

in  1875  was  -        -        -    236.628 


32,555 
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AUowiiig  for  increase,  the  popula- 
tion in  1882  might  be  esti- 
mated at       .        .        -        .   800,000 

One-sixth  =  estimated  number  of 

children  of  school  ago    -        -     50,000 

Actual  number  estimated  to  be 

under  instruction  -        -        -     32,555,  or  65  per  cent. 

Under  the  heading  "  Growth  of  Private  Schools,"  Dr.  Langham 
Dale  reported  as  f oflows :— "  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  have  never  been  narrowed  to  the  super- 
vision of  Government  schools.  Private  teachers  have  freely 
used  the  services  of  myself  and  otBcers  for  advice  and  help  m 
procuring  assistants,  in  arranging  their  courses  of  study,  and 
selecting  text-books  and  suitable  school  furniture  and  apphances. 
Clergy,  farmers,  and  others  continually  resort  to  this  office  for 
tutors  and  ffovemesses,  and  in  this  way  I  consider  that  the 
department  has  indirectly  done  much  to  the  advancement  of 
education  among  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  population, 

"  The  success  of  the  superior  schools,  especially  for  girls,  in 
Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Grahamstown  has  been  watched 
by  me  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  promoters  of  those 
schools  would  certainly  not  refer  to  this  office  for  information 
and  advice  if  they  formed  so  mean  an  estimate  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  as  to  suppose  that  it  discouraged  private 
schools ;  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  University  is  buildmg  vip 
its  work  on  the  same  liberal  basis,  and  oifers  its  distinctions  to 
all  candidates,  whether  from  public  or  private  schools. 

"  This  I  am  aware  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  other  countries,  but  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  features  of  the  colonial  system." 

Alluding  to  "contemplated  changes,"  Dr.  Langham  Dale 
proceeds  to  remark  that  **the  general  development  of  the 
colony,  the  adoption  of  municipal  institutions,  the  awakening 
influences  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  and  all  the  other 
incidents  of  a  growing  civilisation  must  necessitate  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  educational  system.  .  .  .  The  appointment 
of  an  Inspector-General  of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  undertake 
Uie  professional  work  of  the  department  was  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  m  1881.  The  increased  rates  of  salaries  to  teachew 
m  Undenominational  Public  Schools,  and  the  more  direct  recoff^ 
Knr^LTT?  ""a^^^  "^^^^^  ^f  instruction  were  approved  Sy 
s^tlTdi^^^^^  ^l?^2).     But,"    he    confiSues,     4 

^^ri^viX?  lu       ^^i^"??  ^™^  ^  ^^^  ^ny  measures  which 
rLX'ani  ;i^^  -   the  (a) 

Denominational  misJion  aS^^^Ji   ^^^^f^^ary  teachers  m  the 

retain  the  agency  7£teTtS^  ^^^^^^ 

school  boardi  throughout  thT^^^'  and  (6)  the  formation  of 
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irregular  attendance  in  the  Denominational  Scho<^  demand 

aarly  attention/' 

Finally,  Dr.  Langham  Dale  claims,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers 
generally,  and  of  uie  officers  of  the  department,  that  "  nothing 
nas  been  wanting  on  their  part  to  advance  the  interests  of 
education  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  their  opportunities, 
amid  many  discouragements  from  local  indiflTerence,  com- 
mercial depression,  war,  drought,  and  epidemics  of  a  serious 
type/' 

83.  In  1883  the  Colonial  Secretary  introduced  an  Education 
Bill  which  passed  its  second  reading  shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  Session,  but  was  not  proceeded  with. 

In  1884,  of  the  children  attending  school  in  the  colony  34  per 
cent,  were  white,  and  20  per  cent,  under  seven  years  of  age. 
The  expenditure  on  education  was  98,750i.  There  were  five 
regular  inspectors  of  schools  appointed.  Gill  College,  Somerset 
East,  was  incorporated  bv  Act  of  Parliacnent.  And  some  impor- 
tant regulations  were  mtroduced,  establishing  Private  Farm 
Schools,  in  order  '  to  encourage  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  fftrmers  and  others  who  reside  so  far  from  a  public  school  that 
they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  therein  pro- 
vided" The  regulations  for  these  Private  Farm  Schools,  as 
modified  by  later  changes,  will  be  found  in  a  later  part  of  the 
present  essay.  The  grants  offered  in  respect  of  each  child 
present  on  the  day  of  inspection  and  shown  to  have  been  under 
regular  instruction  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  the 
capitation  grants  for  children  who,  after  examination,  should 
pass  in  the  standards  of  elementary  instruction  fixed  bv  the 
Supearintendent-Greneral  of  Education,  were  "  not  to  be  paia  un- 
less the  farm  or  homestead  where  the  children  reside  should  be 
situated  not  less  than  six  miles  from  a  Public  School,  and  unless 
there  are  ascertained  to  be  on  such  farm  or  homestead  not  less 
than  five  children  under  regular  instruction."  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  discussions  provoked  by  Mr.  Ross's  report  had  borne 
fruit  In  the  following  year  there  were  67  Private  Farm  Schools 
under  the  above  regulations,  and  this  number  had  increased  in 
1886  to  135  with  1,082  pupils,  and  m  1887  to  179  with  1,299 
pupils. 

A  fifth  standard  was  added  in  1884.  There  were  662  children 
b  it  in  1885.  1,052  m  1886,  and  978  in  1888.  In  1887  a 
rixth  standard  was  added.  In  1888  there  were  198  children  in 
the  Preliminary  Division  of  it,  and  65  in  the  Final  Division. 
These  numbers  stood  hi  1890  at  359  and  58  respectively. 

In  1887  a  Teachers'  Pension  and  Fund  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  merit  grants  and  good  service  allowances  to  professors, 
lecturers,  and  teachers  were  regulated.  The  present  regulations 
regarding  good  service  allowance  and  pension  will  be  found  in 
Part  II.  of  this  report* 

In  1887  St  Andrew's  College,  Grahainstown,  was  incorporated 
\>y  Act  of  Parliament, 

4131,  ^  2 
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In  1888.  one  new  Inspector  of  Schools  was  appointed.    The 
following  table  shows  the  educational  progress  made  in  the  years 

1886-1888 :— 


_ 

1886. 

1887. 

ISSB. 

Bchouls  m^pectod      -        •        • 

845 

903 

953 

SchoUra  on  Book.    -        •        - 

44,605 

47,350 

49.593 

rrcMentntliupwtioii 

34,491 

.18,203 

38,049 

Iklow  Stnnd&i^ 

15,994 

17,4W 

16.904 

fitaiicl«T.i  i        -         -        ■         ■ 

5.804 

6,513 

6,4o» 

„     n.   .     .     •     ■ 

5,461 

6,067 

6.425 

,.     III.  .     -     .     ■ 

4,(J32 

9,110 

4.B69 

,.       IV.   -      ■      .      • 

1,M8 

1,998 

2,oe< 

„        V.     -       -       -       ■ 

1,052 

1,111 

978 

VI.  (PreUminwy)    - 

- 

19S 

VI.  (PiMl)         .         ■ 

- 

65 

_ 

17 

84.  In  1889  the  House  of  Assembly  recommended  certain 
inquiries  conceminK  school  regulations,  and  in  reply  to  them 
there  wm  published  in  the  followii^  year  a  special  report  of  the 
Superintftndent-General  (Dr.  Langham  Dale),  of  which  the  main 

portion  was  as  follows : — 


.  .  .  .  "  It  U  desirable 
"(l)TLat  the  consideration  of  the  School  Reflations  be  referred  to 
Government,  with  the  view  of  considering  the  advisability  of  so  amending 
them,  either  b^  the  introduction  of  a  ayatem  of  boarding  bursaries,  or  other- 
wise, an  to  bring  more  within  the  reach  of  tlic  fanning  population  the 
advantage  of  State  grants-in-aid  of  Higher  as  well  as  of  Klementtu^Eklucation 
.  n  the  Colcny  ; 

"  (i)  And  further  to  inquire  in  what  way  schools  in  the  towns  may  be 
further  aided  by  the  State,  so  oa  to  cheapen  education  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  all  children  at  school." 

RpECiAi,  Report  of  the  Sufkrintendent-Oeneeal— 
i.  TliP  consideration  of  these  important  subject*  appears  to  involve  a 
brief  review  of  the  princiiiles  on  which  the  educational  system  of  this 
country  is  being  worked. 

ii.  If  those  principles  are  shown  to  be  sound,  and,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  appliiKl,  are  successful  in  result^  the  extension  of  the  system  in  the 
two  directions  indicated  in  the  Resolution  is  a  matter  of  detail,  requiring 
only  additional  subudies  from  the  Treasury,  and  an  enlargement  of  tlie 
sp  here  of  adminiBtration. 
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ill.  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  sketch  on  paper  an  ideal 
plan  of  State  education ;  out  when  the  directors  of  an  educational  policy 
Mve  to  overtake  the  wants  of  a  mixed  community,  vrith  diversities  of  race, 
language,  and  social  characteristics,  they  cannot  try  experimental  plans  ana 
methodua,  based  on  theoretical  views  of  education  ;  thev  must  work  more  or 
less  in  accord  with  the  convictions  and  sentiments,  and  it  may  even  be  with 
the  prejudices,  of  the  community.  The  principles  that  underlie  the  system 
of  one  country  in  respect  to  religious  teaching,  compulsory  attendance,  and 
similar  matters  may  in  practice  be  found  unworkable  in  other  countries. 

iv.  The  advance  of  education  in  this  country  is  a  solid  fact.  But  is  the 
edu(»tional  system  being  worked  on  right  lines  ?  If  so,  what  additions  and 
modifications  will  help  on  its  development  ? 

V.  What  do  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  i>opulation  need  to  enable 
the  colony  to  take  an  honourable  place  among  civihsed  peoples  ? 

vi.  Disregarding  the  minor  racial  differences,  the  community  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  groups — the  colonists  of  European  descent, 
steadily  augmented  by  immigration  from  the  United  Kingobm,  Holland, 
and  Qermany ;  and  uie  coloured  population,  embracing  Kaffirs,  Fingoes, 
and  those  of  mixed  race. 

vii.  The  first  duty  of  the  Government  has  been  assumed  to  be  to 
recognise  the  position  of  the  European  colonists  as  holding  the  paramount 
influence,  social  and  political ;  and  to  see  that  the  sons  and  daujghters  of 
the  colonists,  and  of  those  who  come  hither  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  them, 
should  have  at  least  such  an  education  as  their  peers  in  Europe  ei\|oy,  with 
sach  local  modifications  as  will  fit  them  to  maintain  their  unquestioned 
superiority  and  supremacy  in  this  land.  Tradition,  religion,  custom,  all 
demand  this  as  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  and  the 
material  progress  of  this  colony  and  the  neighbouring  States. 

viiL  The  British  idea  that  School  rates  are  to  be  levied  for  the  compulsory 
and,  as  is  now  contemplated,  the  free  instruction  of  the  masses  engaged  in 
daily  labour,  whilst  tne  employers  of  labour,  the  tradesmen,  and  profes- 
sional men  of  all  classes  are  left  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangements 
they  can  for  the  education  of  their  families,  is  to  be  set  aside  as  unsuitable 
in  this  country,  if  not  dangerous.  If  any  members  of  the  communitjr  have 
a  claim  to  State-aided  education,  then  aU  have,  and  no  plans  can  rightly 
bear  the  name  of  national  which  do  not  proceed  on  the  pnnciple  of  securing 
State-aided  education  for  all.  It  \&  not  pretended  that  all  classes  either 
need  or  have  the  means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  range  and  character 
of  education  '  at  the  same  time,  no  barrier  should  be  interposed  by  the 
State  to  hinder  the  free  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  highest  type  of 
education  that  can  be  included  in  the  State  system. 

ix.  There  are  no  artificial  lines  of  caste  in  European  Society,  and  none 
can  be  originated  here.  It  is  idle  to  object  because  the  tradesman  or  the 
fanner  avsols  himself  of  the  agencies  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges  to 
have  one  son  educated  for  law,  another  for  medicine,  or  for  the  ministry  of 
religion,  and  that  thus  the  ranks  of  these  professions  are  overcrowded.  The 
adjustment  of  these  irregularities  is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand ;  the 
desire  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  is  natural,  and  the  lower  trades  of  employ- 
ment in  handicrafts  and  menial  offices  must  be  constantiv  recruited  from 
below.  And  this  is  just  the  channel  for  employment  which  should  be  kept 
open  for  the  coloured  races.  For  social  order,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
elevation  from  savageism,  these  races  should  get  elementary  instruction 
and  be  trained  to  the  manual  industries  of  civilised  life.  Society,  indeed, 
puts  a  marked  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  great  groups  :  Euro- 
peans and  African  aborigines.  No  legislation,  no  opinions  about  identity 
of  origin,  no  religious  sentiment  about  the  effacement  of  the  distinctions  of 
white  and  black,  can  delete  the  line.  It  is  drawn  in  bold,  ineffaceable 
lines,  and  the  demarcation  wUl  last,  because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  natural 
iastincts  of  the  two  groups  of  people. 

X.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  way  to  enable  the  groups  to  do  their  parts 
respectively  in  the  social  world  is  to  provide  instruction  adapted  to  tho 
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needs  of  each ;  for  the  native  race^  ordinary  school  instmction,  and  training 
in  the  workshop  and  in  domestic  industries.  "JTou  may  thus  send  forth  into 
the  labour  market  from  year  to  year  a  fair  supply  of  ordinary  ^rtizans  and 
domestic  servants,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  coloured  races  must  fulfil  the 
humbler  tasks  of  agricultural  labourers  and  shepherds  :  and  climatic  con- 
siderations point  to  the  necessity  of  securing  coloured  labour  for  outdoor 
occupations  under  a  semi-tropical  sun.  If  the  European  race  is  to  hold  its 
supremacy,  the  school  instruction  of  its  children  must  not  only  be  the  best 
and  most  advanced,  but  must  be  followed  by  a  systematic  training  of  the 
young  colonists  in  directive  intelligence  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  the 
industrial  arts.  As  the  future  employers  of  labour,  they  need  themselTcs 
to  have  practical  experience  in  the  productive  interests  as  well  as  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  which  if  supplemented  by  a  good  commercial  education 
will  enable  them  to  take  their  places  as  superintendents,  <  foremen,  and 
ultimately  as  masters  in  trade,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  con- 
structive branches  of  the  arts. 

xi.  The  majority  of  the  natives  may  be,  at  the  best,  Qualified  to  do  tbe 
rough  work  of  artisans ;  but  even  this  work  must  be  unaer  the  direction  of 
the  guiding  eye  and  hand  of  the  skilled  European,  and  it  is  the  paramount 
duty  to  see  that  the  colonist  is  as  well  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  this  direc- 
tive intelligence  as  the  stranger  who  comes  hither  with  the  cultivation  .and 
energy,  acquired  and  developed  in  the  populous  beehives  of  Eurdi^eau 
industry,  *    '    '  ■".'.     *  "  ..     • ' 

xii.  The  State-aided  system  of  Colleges  and  Public  Schools  puts  school 
instruction  within  the  reach  of  those  who  live  in  toimsand  villages;  and 
the  private  farm  schools  and  circuit  teachers,  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  system,  are  rapidly  conveying  elementary  instruction  to  the  rural 
ix)J)ulation.  The  spread  of  these  subsidiary  agencies  haa  led  t<rthe  question 
now  asked  by  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Assembly  :  How  can  thoscwho 
have  had  their  early  instruction  on  the  farm  avail  themselyes.  more  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Advanced  and  Higher  Elementary  Education  ? 

:pii.  It  must  first  of  all  be  decided  what  is.  the  nature  of  the  Higher  (nt 
Advanced  jEllementajry  Education  that  is  most  suited  to  them,  and  most 
useful  as  regards  their  ]ife  work. 

'  xiv.  The  choice  of  completing  their  school  career  in  a  commercial  school, 
or  an  agricultural  or  yiticultural  school,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  practical 
science^  should  be  offered  to  sons  of  farmers  who  have  qualified  themselves 
bv  a  fair  standard  of  elementary  attainments  for  admission  to  one  or  other 
of  these  schools  or  to  the  laboratory. 

XV.  How  is  this  to  be  carried  out)  When  the  Inspector,  after  •xamina^ 
tion  ^f  the  farm  school,  finds  a  boy  of  suitable  age  and  qualification,  and 
reports  that  the  parents  desire  to  enter  him  for  the  supplementary  course, 
it  should  be  wit)im  the  power  of  the  Educatipn  DeparUnent  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Managers  jof  the  school  to  which  he  is  to 
be  assigned. 

xvi.  The  following  conditions  are  suggested  j— The  applicant  for  admis^ 
sion  to  an  agricultural,  viticulturalj  or  commercial  school  must  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  of  a^ ;  must  have  satisfied  the  Education  Department  of  hi9 
standard  of  attainments ;  must,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guar^ 
dians'  en^ge  to  pursue  his  special  studies  for  at  least  one  year  at  sudi 
school  or  institujkion  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Educatio))i  • 

xvii.  If  the  parents  are  in  such  circuijastance^  as  to  peed  aid^  the  Educa-* 
tion  Department  should  be  empowered  to  give  a  bursary  noji  exceeding  £25 
per  annum  in  aid  of  the  boy^  tuition  and  maintenance ;  in  the  case  of 
absolutely  indigent  parents  the  bursary  might  be  increased  to  £60  per 
annum.  The  bursary  might  be  continued  for  a  second  year  if  the  authori* 
ties  of  the  school  specially  recommend  the  bursar  for  the  privilege,  either  of 
continuing  his  studies  in  the  school,  or  of  joining  laboratory  classes  in 
practical  science 
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10  at  £25 

-    £250 

10  at  £50 

-    £500 

£750 

15  at  £25 

-    £375 

15  at  £50 

-    £750 

5  at  £25 

-    £126 

5  at  £50 

-    £250 

£1,500 

20  at  £25 

-    £500 

20  at  £50 

-£1,000 

10  at  £25 

-     £250 

10  at  £50 

-     £500 

xviii.  Wiiat  wiU  be  the  cost  ?  It  may  be  estimated  that  during  the  first 
year  until  the  matter  is  thoroughly  understood  few  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege. 

Estintate  of  the  Cost  of  Boai'diufj  But'gaj'ies. 
Ist  year       -       -       .       - 

2nd  year.    New  entrants     - 
2nd  year  students 

3rd  year.    New  entrants 
3rd  year  students 


After  that  date  the  expenditure  for  these  bursaries  might  l^e  restricted  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £3,000  per  annum. 

Mission  Schools, 
xix.  Elementary  instruction  through  the  agency  of  Mission  Schools  in 
towns  and  villages  is  usually  obtainecY  at  so  low  a  fee,  and  the  free  admis- 
sion of  the  poorest  children  is  so  generally  i)i-actised,  that,  short  of  abso- 
lutely free  education  for  all,  no  change  can  l>e  practically  made.  But  the 
character  of  the  instruction  is  not  satisfactory :  the  staff  of  teachers  is 
inadequate  ;  the  salaries  are  not  high  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  well- 
qualined  teachers,  and  the  local  resources  of  the  religious  bodies  who  are 
recognised  as  the  managers  are  insufficient  with  the  present  rates  of 
Qovemment  aid  to  remedy  this  fundamental  evil. 

XX.  The  following  tabulated  lists  of  rates  of  school  fees  in  the  Mission 
Schools  of  three  principal  centres  of  population  appear  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  the  means  of  obtaining  elementary  instruction  are  fairly 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

xxL  Rates  of  fees  in  Mission  Schools  in  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
Graham's  Town. 


Town. 

Weekly  Fee. 

* 

Ijowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

* 

Cape  Town         •        • 
I'ort  Elizabeth   * 
Graham's  Town 

id. 
%d. 
id. 

Is.  Sd. 
6</. 

Bid. 
5irf. 

xxii.  Average  of  the  highest  and  lowest  weekly  fees  in  the  Mission 
Schools  of  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Graham's  Towni. 


Town. 


CapeTfown  • 
Port  Eliiabeth     - 
Oiaham's  Town  • 


Average  Lowest 
Weekly  Fee* 


Average  Highest 
Weekly  Fee. 
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xxiii.  The  questions  are  (1)  how  to  improve  the  instruction  in  the  Mission 
Schools  for  those  who  avail  themselves  of  these  schools ;  and  (2)  how  to 
secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  those  who  do  not  voluntarily 
fre(iuent  the  schools,  or  whose  attendance  is  so  fitful  as  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  State  in  assisting  to  provide  this  cheap  agency  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  in  towns  and  villages. 

xxiv.  As  the  children  who  attend  many  of  the  so-called  Mission  Schools 
are  now  largely  drawn  from  the  families  of  the  jxwrer  classes  of  the  white 
population,  especially  in  the  i)rincipal  towns,  the  name  of  *'  Mission  "  is 
not  appropriate  as  applied  to  that  section  of  ^fission  Schools,  because  the 
parents  are  not  adherents  of  a  mi.ssiouary  congregation  ;  and  it  would  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  schools  as  sunplementary  to  the  graded  svstem 
of  Undenominational  Public  Schools,  ana  simply  regard  them  as  rourth 
Class  Schools. 

XXV.  The  rates  of  aid  should  be  adjusted  not,  as  at  present,  by  fixed 
grants,  which  may  not  exceed  £75  nor  annum  for  any  one  institution, 
however  largely  attended  and  erticiently  conducted,  but  on  a  scale  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  standards  and  attendance. 

xxvi.  Schools  with  at  least  thirty  scholai-s  in  actual  daily  attendance 
should  receive  a  grant  not  exceeding  £40  per  annum  for  the  teacher. 

xxvii.  Schools  with  an  actual  daily  attendance  ranging  up  to  sixty,  should 
receive  an  additional  £30  i^er  annum  for  an  assistant  and  sewing  mistress, 
and  £20  more  for  every  twenty  scholars  above  that  number  up  to  100,  for 
additional  assistants. 

xxviii.  Schools  with  an  actual  daily  attendance  of  100  scholars  and 
upwards  should  receive  grants 

Not  exceeding  £50  p.  a.  for  the  principal  teacher. 

„  „         £40  „  mfant  school  teacher. 

„  „         £30  „  assistant  and  sewing  mistress, 

and  „         £20  „  for  each  additional  assistant  required, 

on  the  basis  of  one  assistant  for  twenty  scholars  above  the  100  in  actual 
daily  attendance. 

xxix.  The  managers  of  these  Fourth  Class  Public  Schools  should  be  either 
the  Managers  of  the  existing  Undenominational  Public  Schools  of  the 
town  or  village,  or  the  members  of  the  educational  or  religious  association 
that  may  have  founded  such  schools,  with  such  additional  representative 
Managers  as  are  willing  to  share  in  the  engagements  with  the  Education 
Department  for  the  efficient  maintenance  and  control  of  the  schools. 

XXX.  The  Managers  should  be  appointed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  and  should  undertake  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  the  school  and  such  local  income  as  may  be  agreed  ui)on  between  the 
Managers  and  the  Education  Department  to  supplement  the  Government 
grant  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  assistants. 

xxxi.  The  Government  Grant  should  be  strictly  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  for  their  duties  as  teachers,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever^  and  the  union  of  the  office  of  teacher  with  ecclesiastical 
or  missionary  duties  should  be  discouraged. 

xxxii.  The  regulations  for  the  school  hours  and  instruction  in  religion 
should  be  the  same  as  in  the  other  Public  Schools.  Hates  of  school  fees  and 
other  arrangements  should  be  subject  to  the  Government  approval. 

xxxiii.  The  course  of  instruction  should  include,  at  least,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  with  the  outlines  of  geography  and  lessons  on  objects, 
and  plain  needlework  for  girls. 

xxxiv.  The  ordinary  Mission  Schools  in  connection  with  miasionarv 
congregations  of  coloured  people  would  remain  as  they  are,  as  regards  both 
the  management  and  the  rate  of  Government  aid. 
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The  crucial  question  how  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  children 
still  remains  to  be  solved. 

xzxvi.  The  waifs  and  strays  who  ffo  to  no  school  at  all,  and  frequent  the 
streets,  are  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  community,  and  are  the  class  that 
will  from  time  to  time  swell  the  criminal  rolls. 

xxxvii.  The  truants  who  go  to  school  at  fitful  intervals  are  almost  as  bad, 
for  the  school  influences  are  scarcely  brought  to  l)ear  uix)u  them. 

xxxviii.  The  low  rate  of  fee  exacted  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  pay. 
and  the  free  admission  of  those  who  cannot  pav,  remove  all  hindrance,  it 
the  parents  are  really  desirous  of  securing  school  instruction  for  their 
children. 

xxxix.  To  check  truancy,  the  co-operation  of  Municipal  Councils  and 
Village  Management  Boards  must  be  secured.  Whilst  the  managen* 
provide  accommodation  and  teachers,  and  the  Government  aids  by  grants 
of  money  and  apparatus,  and  tests  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  the 
Municipal  Administrators  are  certainly  those  to  whom  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  children  of  school -going  age  out  of  the  streets  during  the  recognised 
school  hours  can  b^  most  c  onveniently  and  legitimately  assigned. 

[There  follows  a  schedule  showing  the  changes  and  additions  to  the 
school  regulations,  which  would  require  the  assent  of  Parliament  by  a 
resolution  of  each  House.] 

86.  In  the  year  1890  the  Government  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion amounted  to  £129,351.  In  the  same  year  Railway  Station 
Schools  were  started,  these  schools  being  really  third  class 
(Lower  Grade)  Public  Schools,  the  grant  from  the  Education 
Department  not  to  exceed  £30  per  annum  in  aid  of  the  teacher's 
salary.  In  1891  the  Government  expenditure  on  education  rose 
to  £152,845,  of  which  sum  £2G,260  was  for  school  buildings. 

86.  In  1891  the  Government  appointed  an  Education  Commis- 
sion consistii^  of  Sir  J.  D.  Barry  (president),  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Holmes,  the  Revs.  A.  Moorrees  and  M.  P.  A.  Coetzee,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Theron,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Berry.  The  following  questions  were 
referred  to  this  Commission  for  inquiry  and  report : — 

(1)  How  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  children,  especially 

in  town  schools,  can  be  prevented  or  alleviated  ? 

(2)  What  additional  facilities  can  be  provided  to  meet  the 

wants  of  children  of  persons  employed  on  hnes  of 
railway  ? 

(3)  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  Boards  of  Manage- 

ment perpetual  succession,  and  to  provide  for  the  tenure 
of  public  school  property  ? 

(4)  What  fiuther  facilities  can  be  afforded  for  giving  instruc- 

t'on  in  both  the  English  and  Dutch  languages,  and 
how  far  that  object  can  be  attained  tnrough  the 
medium  of  the  elementary  and  other  examinations  i 

(5)  What    contributions    should    be    expected   from    local 

bodies,  such  as  Divisional  Councils  and  Municipalities, 
in  support  of  schools  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings  i 

(6)  What  additional  facilities  can  be  provided  to  meet  the 

wants  of  the  children  of  the  agricultural  population  ? 

(7)  How  to  secure  farther  use  being  made  or  the  oppor- 

tunities afforded  for  educaiion  i 
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At  later  dates  the  scope  of  the  commission's  work  was  three 
times  extended ;  first,  to  inquire  into  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing night  schools;  secondly,  to  consider  the  question  of 
technical  education  in  connection  with  undenominational  Public 
Schools  ;  thirdly,  to  inauire  into  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
special  technological  scnool  at  Kimberley. 

The  Commissioners  were  informed  tliat  the  Government  did 
not  **  contemplate  an  inquiry  by  the  Commission  into  a  general 
plan  of  compulsory  education  for  the  colony,  but  only  into  the 
question  of  tenancy  and  irregular  attendance  in  the  larger  centres 
of  population."  It  was  also  added  that  "  the  Government  does 
not  wish  to  encourage  among  the  aborijgines  any  expectation  ot 
large  additional  subsidies  for  their  institution  and  schools,"  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Commissioners'  investigations  into  **  the  pre- 
sent plan  for  industrial  training  among  aborigines "  need  not 
involve  a  lengthy  inquiry  into  the  general  system  of  education 
among  the  natives.  ^ 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  published  in  1892. 
The  chief  conclusions  at  which  they  had  amved  may  be 
summarised,  under  the  various  heads  of  inquiry,  as  follows: — 

(1.)  Irregularity  of  Aftevdance, 

The  Commissioners  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
European  (or  white)  children  of  school  age  (5-14)  in  the  Colony 
were  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows,  so  far  as  enrolmeht  was 
concerned. 

Enrolled  in  aided  or  private  schools  or  taught 

at  home  by  governesses       ....    41,037 
ITnenroUed 68,243 


Total        -        -        -        .    99,280 

The  Commissioners,  in  fact,  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion 
from  that  reached  by  Sir  Langham  Dale,  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education,  in  regard  to  the  number  oi  European  or 
white  population  of  school  age  in  the  Colony,  and  also  as  to  the 
proportion  of  that  population  which  ought  to  be  found  at 
school.  The  Commissioners'  conclusion  was  much  more 
unfavourable  than  Sir  Langham  Dale's  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  number  of  those  children  receiving  instruction.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  European 
children  of  school  age  in  the  Colony  were  in  reputed  attendance 
at  school. 

Seven  large  centres  of  population  (Cape  Town,  Woodstock, 
Kimberley,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  King  William's 
Town,  and  East  London)  were  then  taken  separately.  They 
were  found  to  contain  131,275  people  of  all  races,  with  a  school 
population  of  35,000.  Of  tne  latter  number,  17,000  were 
enrolled  as  scholars  and  18,000  were  not  on  the  roils  of  any 
school  Taking  the  European  children  only,  10,000  were 
enrolled,  8,000  were  non-enrolled.    Thus,  so  far  as  the  enrolment 
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of  European  children  went,  the  position  of  the  large  centres  of 
population  was  better  than  that  of  the  Colony  as  a  whole.  But 
the  large  towns  showed  greater  irreg^ilarity  of  attendance.  The 
causes  of  irregularity  generally  throughout  the  Colony  were 
stisited  to  be  (1)  the  i^orance  of  parents  of  the  value  of  school 
training  land  their  indifference  to  it ;  (2)  poverty  of  parents  and 
their  need  to  get  their  children  employed  as  soon  as  possible ;  (3) 
scarcity  of  domestic  servants  and  of  farm  labourers  and  shep- 
herds; (4)  want  of  buildinffs ;  (5)  want  of  teachers,  books,  and 
educational  appliances ;  (6)  lack  of  knowledge  of  facilities  offered 
by  the  Education  Department ;  (7)  truancy  on  the  port  of  the 
cnildren. 

The  Commissioners  decided  that  the  Colonial  law  was  wanting 
and  that  a  law  compelling  the  attendance  of  school-age  children 
ought  to  be  passed  without  delay.  They  suggested  that  "  a  law 
enforcing  school  attendance ''should  be  made  immediately  applic- 
able within  the  areas  of  Cape  Town  and  Woodstock,  Kmilnerley, 
Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  King  William's  Town,  and  East 
London.  Furthermore,  school  work  should  be  made  less 
monotonous  by  changes  in  the  curriculum,  which  would  introduce 
black-board  drawing,  wood-carving,  cardboard  modelling,  and 
forms  of  elementary  technical  instruction.  School  buildings 
should  be  made  more  attractive,  and  "a  liigher  order  of  teachers 
was  needed.".  .      . 

•  *  *  *  • 

V 

(2)  Boards  of  Management. 

The  Commissioners  summarised  the  disabilities  and  consequent 
weakness  of  the  existing  Boards  of  Management  as  follows.  (1) 
Their  existence  depends  on  pure  voluntaryism.  (2)  The  boards 
with  the  guarantors  have  to  undertake  a  risk  which  ought  to  be 
imposed  on  the  whole  community.  (3)  The  want  of  permanence 
and  continuity  in  the  boards  "  makes  the  character  of  the  manage- 
meoit  fitful  and  superficial,  checks  any  desire  for  ex{)ansion  in 
the  work  of  the  school,  and  tends  in  tlie  direction  of  high  fees  to 
protect  the  managers  from  loss."  (4)  The  boards  are  not 
empowered  by  law  to  acquire  and  hold  property.  (5)  Some 
body  of  guarantor^  may"  succeed  in  obtaining  permanent 
control  of  the  public  school,  "  whereby  the  management  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  close  corporation,  the  rights  of  the  public  be 
ignored,  and  possibly  the  undenominational  character  of  the 
aided  school  jeopardised."  (6)  The  electors  are  not  specified  by 
law.  The  witnesses  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  introducing  School  Boards  with  ratipg  powerg. 
The  Comniis^oners  recommended  the  partial  introduction"  of 
School  Boards,  their  establishment  being  limited  to  areas  where 
school  attendance  should  be  made  compulsory.  They  suggested 
that,  to  bring  any  district  under  the  operation  of  a  School 
Board,  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  Divisional  Council  for  that 
district  by  resolution  to  request  the  Governor  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  tl»t  behalf^  And  the  risjht  of  initiating  inquiry  into 
the  need  for  setting  up  a  School  Board  in  a  district  shoula  (the 
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Commissioners  held)  be  given  by  law  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.    The    Commissioners  recommended    that    each    School 
Board  should  be  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession  and 
power  to  acQuire  and  nold  land  and  raise  money  on  such  land  for 
public  school  purposes ;  that  the  term  of  office  should  be  three 
years,  the  number  of  members  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  that  the 
Divisional  Council  (where  the  fiscal  division  was  a  School  Board 
district)  or  the  Municipal  Council  (where  the  municipality  was  a 
School  Board  district)  should  have  the  right  to  nominate  one 
member  for  every  five  of  which  the  School  Board  should  consist, 
but  that  such  nominees  need  not  be  members  of  the  nominating 
Council.    The  duties  of  the  School  Boards  would  be  to  report 
educational   wants,  to  provide  school  places  (not  overlooking 
existing  agencies  for  school  provision),  and  to  manage  the  schools 
efficiently.     In  the  event  of  a  School  Board  failing  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  part  of  a  district,  local  residents  should 
have  an  appeal  to  the  Education  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment, after  due  inquiry,  and  in  the  event  of  the  continued 
recalcitrancy  of  the  School  Board,  should  have  power  to  enter 
into   relations  with  a  body  of  guarantors  in  behalf   of   the 
needed  school,  and  to  issue   a    grant  in  aid  of  its  expenses. 
The  Commissioners  held  that  children  of  European  parentage 
should  have  their  educational  needs  provided  for  by  means  of 
Public  Schools,  under  the  control  of  School  Boards  where  such 
Boards  are  in  existence,  and   subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Education  Department.      It  might  be  necessary  to  establish 
ragged  schools  for  some  parts  of  the  white  population.     For  the 
meeting  of  the  educational  needs  of  other  parts  of  the  population, 
School  Boards  might  be  authorised  to  accept  Mission  Schools 
approved  by  the  Department  as  efficient,  but  only  on  strict  con- 
ditions, one  being  that  no  contribution  for  local  rates  should  be 
payable  to  any  Mission  School  for  buildings,  maintenance,  defici- 
encies, or  other  purposes,  and  another  that  no  portion  of  the 
Government  grant  or  of  the  fees  receivable  should  be  appro- 

Sriated  otherwise  than  to  the  support  of  the  teachers  and  to  the 
efraying  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  school  work. 

(3)  Local  Contributions, 

"Three  generations  have  passed,"  wrote  the  Commissioners, 
"  since  Van  der  Mist  issued  tne  historic  *  School  Order  *  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  an  important  feature  of  the  *  School 
Order*  that  school  revenues  were  to  be  obtained  from  three 
sources — ^viz.,  school  fees,  general  taxation  and  local  taxation. 
School  fees  and  general  taxation  have  hitherto  played  their  parts 
in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  but  local  taxation  has  not  been 
attempted.  If  any  revenue  has  been  raised  locally,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  raised  by  school  fees,  it  has  been  by  voluntary 
contributions.  In  the  absence  of  voluntary  contributions,  hign 
fees  have  in  some  instances  been  charged  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet  in  the  school  revenue.  When  neither  high  fees  nor  volun- 
tary contributions  have  been  possible,  schools  have  been  starved 
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or  have  not  been  set  on  foot.  The  result  is  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  begmning  of  which  witnessed  the  '  School 
Order '  of  the  far-seeing  Batavian,  not  much  more  than  a  third  of 
the  '  Burgher  children '  have  their  school  needs  supplied  even 
to  a  moderate  extent." 

The  Commissioners  held  that,  in  consequence  of  the  working 
of  the  system  of  the  Boards  of  Management,  there  was  a  danger 
of  the  fact  being  overlooked  that  "  education  is  a  matter  of 
general  public  concern,  and  one  which  the  public  ought 
to  insist  upon  controlling."  "Practically,"  wrote  the  Com- 
missioners, "there  has  to  bo  done  in  this  Colony  what 
has  been  done  in  other  countries,  the  Legislature  has  to 
undertake  the  task  of  throwing  back  upon  the  local 
inhabitants  duties  which  they  sometimes  shirk.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  establishing  ana  the  maintaining  public  schools 
upon  public  responsibility,  and  for  this  end  the  public  must 
choose  those  who  are  locally  to  be  entrustea  with  the 
work."  ..."  One  great  source  of  loss  is  the  poverUr  which 
seems  inseparable  from  our  civilisation.  Poverty,  unaer  such 
circumstan^,  means,  amongst  other  things,  want  of  education, 
ignorance.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  whole  body  politic  to 
assist  in  the  mitigation  of  that  ignorance,  but  the  local  com- 
munity cannot  be  released  from  the  obligation  of  appropriating 
some  of  the  local  wealth  further  to  assist  in  this  direction.  The 
one  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  a  contribution  from  the 
local  rate.  .  .  .  The  proceeds  of  a  rate  may  be  as  beneficial,  if 
applied  to  educational  purposes,  as  if  applied  to  proper  measures 
of  sanitation,  of  lighting,  of  water  supply,  or  of  police.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  too  much  to  say  tnat  primary  schools  (such 
as  need  assistance  from  the  rates)  are  in  some  cases  matters  of 
police." 

The  Commissioners  recommended  that  in  all  schools  under 
a  School  Board  the  expense  of  keeping  the  school  going  should 
be  defrayed  equally  out  of  local  sources  and  out  of  moneys  to 
be  provided  by  Parliament.  "  Salaries  of  teachers,  rent  of 
approved  buildings,  including  schoolmaster's  house,  cost  of 
apparatus  and  equipment  generally,  ought  all  to  be  shared  on 
the  same  principle.  Thus,  if  after  strict  audit,  it  is  found  that 
the  moneys  receivable  by  way  of  fees,  or  from  the  local  sources, 
exclusive  of  rates,  leave  a  deficit  in  any  year's  working  ot  the 
school,  the  amount  of  such  deficit  ought  to  be  borne  equally  by 
the  Department  and  by  the  local  rates.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  that,  in  respect  of  any  school  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  a  School  Board,  the  local  rates  should  be  liable  for 
any  contribution  whatever." 

But  the  "  pound  for  pound  principle "  would  not  be  riffhtly 
applied  in  all  cases.  Poorer  communities,  ragged  schools  in 
populous  centres,  clusters  of  poorer  people  in  rural  districts 
would  have  a  fair  claim  on  the  State  for  more  than  a  moiety  of 
the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  a  school.  And  possible  extrava- 
ffance  on  the  part  of  a  School  Board  would  need  to  be  checked 
oy  giving  the  Education  Department  power,  on  due  complaint 
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received,  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture and  to  authorise  the  outlay  or  not,  as  it  might  tbmk  fit. 
The  cost  of  approved  school  buildings  to  be  erected  or  purchased 
by  any  School  Board  should  be  shared  equally  by  the  central 
authority  and  the  School  Board,  the  latter  being  empowered  to 
take  up  loans  from  the  Government,  and  all  Ioqus  should  be 
repaid  within  a  term  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years  accordiAg  to  the 
amount  borrowed. 

(4.)  The  English  aiid  Dutch  Langiiages  in  Schools, 

The  Commissioners  begin  their  findings  on  this  subject  with 
the  following  observations  : — 

*'To  those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  our  public  educational  syslem,  it  could  scarcely 
have  come  as  a  surprise  that  the  remarkable  political  and  social 
movement  which  tne  colony  has  lately  witnessed  should  have 
been  characterised,  amongst  other  things,  by  a  demand  for  the 
fullest  possible  recognition  of  Dutch  as  one  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  aided  primary  schools.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  Sir  Langham  Bale  was  the  first  man  who  made 
the  discovery,  or  was  the  one  man  of  his  time  who  knew,  that 
the  Herschel  system  of  superior  schools  had  for  its  '  political 
object  to  get  the  burghers  to  learn  English.'  If  such  a  political 
object  was  ever  seriously  contemplated,  it  could  only  have  been 
by  those  who  knew  little  of  human  nature  in  general  and  less 
of  Dutch  human  nature  in  particular.  For  we  may  be  certain 
that  at  the  time  when  these  superior  schools  were  set  on  foot, 
any  bruiting  in  the  burghers'  minds  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  schools  was  indirectly  tosuppressthe  Dutchlanguage  amongst 
them  by  '  getting  them  to  learn  English,'  at  once  foredoomed 
those  scnooS  to  neglect  and  failure.  We  may  go  further  and  say 
that  even  the  raising  of  a  suspicion  that  any  tning  of  the  kind  was 
contemplated  would  have  been  enough  to  create  a  bias  a^inst 
all  schools,  Herschel  and  other,  of  a  public  kind.  Public  schools 
were  thus  practically  given  up  to  the  *  learning  of  English '  by 
those  who  wanted  to  learn  English.  Conseqiiently  when  the 
movement  to  which  we  have  referred  set  in,  the  leaders  found 
that  their  own  language  had  been  to  a  great  extent  tacitly  dis- 
placed out  of  schools  which  ostensibly  were  maintained  to  teach 
that  language  as  much  as  any  other ;  schools,  moreover,  to  which 
all  had  to  contribute  whether  they  used  them  or  not.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  the  leaders  found  that  the  burghers,  while  thoy 
neglected  public  schools,  showed  little  desire  to  establish  other 
good  schools  in  their  place ;  and  in  this  way  there  resulted  the 
failure  of  the  *  educational  object'  which,  according  to  Sir 
Langham  Dale,  was  *  to  prevent  the  children  of  the  white 
colonists  from  degenerating  through  the  difficulty  of  getting 
competent  teachers.* 

"But,"  continued  the  Commissioners,  "whatever  may  have 
been  the  disabilities  under  which  any  section  of  the  community 
may  have  in  the  p^st  felt  itself  to  lie,  it  cannot  be.  contended 
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tJiat  the  Education  Office,  during  the  long  and  honourable 
administration  of  Sir  Langham  Dale,  has  been  worked  in  the 
interests  of  party.  Sir  Langham  Dale  has  neither  advocated  nor 
promoted  public  education  with  the  'political  object'  of 'getting 
the  burghers  to  learn  English/  He  tells  us  *  on  my  first  visit  to 
an  established  Government  school  in  the  year  1859,  I  was  con- 
fronted at  the  entrance  by  a  notice,  "  It  is  forbidden  to  speak 
Dutch."  I  need  not  sav  that  such  prohibition  has  not  oeen 
enforced  since  that  date.  ....  We  find  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  Education  Department  in  the  administration  of  its  busi- 
ness according  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  Parliament  cannot  be 
Questioned.  It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  Parliament  in  this  matter 
that,  in  the  aided  schools,  no  scholar  shall  find  any  hindrance  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  practically  useful  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  Dutch  and  En^Ush  languages.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment already  referred  to,  while  they  warmly  advocate  the  use  of 
Dutch  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  pubUc  schools, 
profess  no  exclusiveness.  They  are  eaually  easer  for  English. 
Similarly  and  in  the  same  spirit  ^ir  Langnam  Dale  says, 
'  The  teaching  of  Dutch  is  to  be  encouraged  because  it  helps  on 
the  teaching  of  English.  We  have  no  sentiment  about  it ;  it  is 
purely  a  business  question.' "  The  Commissioners  found  that  no 
exclusiveness  in  the  use  of  Dutch  or  English  was  encoun^ed  in 
public  schools,  circuit  schools,  or  mission  schools ;  that  purely 
Dutch-speakine  scholars  were  unknown ;  that  more  than  half  the 
European  scholars  in  the  public  schools  were  learning  Dutch ; 
and  tnat  the  inspectors  took  the  Dutch  language  into  account 
in  estimating  the  value  of  school  work.  But  they  expressed 
themselves  as  being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  instruction  should 
be  issued  to  the  inspectors  to  make  a  more  thorough  and 
systematic  examination  of  the  scholars  presented  to  them  for 
examination  in  Dutch. 

"With  some  justice,"  wrote  the  Commissioners,  "may  the 
Superintendent-Ueneral  claim  for  his  Department  that  he  has 
tried  to  satisfy  all  parties  for  thirty  years,  and  that  Trojan  and 
T^an  have  fered  equally  well  at  his  hands.  Wnatever 
disabilities  either  party  in  the  State  may  have  suffered  cannot 
be  laid  wholly  to  the  charge  of  the  Department ;  if  disabilities 
have  been  felt,  they  have  been  in  the  *  nature  of  things.'  "  But 
the  Department,  though  impartial,  could  not  prevent  feeble 
language  teaching  and  its  effects. 

The  Uommissioners  then  refer  to  proposals  to  make  scholars 
in  public  schools  "  proficient  in  the  use  oi  two  languages." 

"  In  handhng  this  part  of  a  delicate  and  intricate  subject,"  they 
remark,  "  we  must  b^r  in  mind  that  language  is  not  merely  the 
vehicle  and  embodiment,  but  is  also  to  a  large  extent  the  parent 
of  thought,  the  promotion  of  which  should  be  the  principal  object 
of  all  sound  education.  Any  attempt  to  force  a  mrent  to  give  a 
bi-lingual  education  to  his  cnildren  would  certainly  be  a  violation 
of  th^  principles  of  freedom  which  underlie  our  svstem  of  govern- 
ment :  and  it  will  be  as  serious  a  violation  of  those  principles  if 
we  force  a  parent  to  have  his  child  instructed  in  any  particular 
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lan^age.  The  State  may  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  parent 
shall  provide  such  instruction  as  shall  fit  the  child  to  discharge 
its  duties  in  life;  but  the  choice  of  the  hnguistic  medium  of 
instruction,  or  the  decision  as  to  whether  that  linguistic  medium 
shall  be  double  or  single,  seems  to  be  a  matter  fairly  within  the 
parentis'  sphere." 

Nor,  maintained  the  Commissioners,  is  bi-lin^ualism  in  the 
early  stages  of  education  necessarily  good.  "  In  helping  the 
scholar  forward  in  his  studies  there  is  much  wisdom  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  vocabulary  familiar  to  him  in  his  mother 
tongue.  .  .  Where  instruction  in  the  first  stage  is  imparted 
by  means  of  a  language  which  a  child  does  not  understand,  the 
medium  for acquinng  knowledge  already  present  in  the  pupils 
mind  is  neglected,  and  a  foreign  medium  has  to  be  acquired 
before  the  instruction  given  can  be  thoroughly  assimilated.  The 
result  of  such  a  method  of  teaching  must  check  thoroughness 
and  cannot  but  seriously  hamper  tne  intellectual  development 
of  the  pupil  by  training  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the 
intellect."  Parents  could  not  be  ignored  in  the  matter. 
Bi-lingualism  was  not  needed  in  all  schools,  but  a  rigid  law 
limiting  instruction  to  one  language  would  be  unadvisable. 
Neither  the  Education  Department  nor  any  Committee  of 
Management  or  School  Board  ought  to  be  empowered  to  make 
either  Dutch  or  English  the  sole  medium  of  instruction  in  any 
school.  "  If  a  parent  requires  in  any  aided  school  instruction  in 
Dutch  for  his  child,  or  if  another  parent  requires  instruction  in 
English  for  his  child,  the  Department  ought  to  insist  that  such 
requirement  shall  be  met  by  the  Managers  or  the  Board  in 
a  reasonably  satisfieictory  manner,"  special  aid  being  pven 
where  necessary  to  provide  teachers  of  Dutch  or  of  English  as 
the  cas(5  might  be. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  bearing  of 
the  School  Elementary  Examinations,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  language  question. 
The  list  of  compulsory  subjects  in  that  examination  ignored  the 
Dutch  language.  It  was  held  by  some  of  those  who  were 
"  urging  the  revival  of  Dutch  instruction  in  schools,  that  Dutch 
is  the  mother  tongue  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  civilised  people 
of  the  land,  and  that  therefore,  by  completely  ignoring  the  Dutch 
language  in  the  school  elementary  examination,  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity educationally  depreciates  the  Dutch  language,  thereby 
reducing  the  possibility  of  giving  instruction  in  it  m  schools  to  a 


minimum." 


The  Commissioners  point  out  that  for  matters  of  this  kind 
honourable  sentiment  (and  sentiment  on  both  sides)  cannot  be 
kept  out.  The  ideal  solution,  they  thought,  would  be  to  conduct 
the  School  Elementary  Examination— tne  chief  ground  of  con- 
tention--through  two  sets  of  papers,  one  set  m  Dutch  and 
answered  m  Dutch,  the  other  set  in  English  and  answered  in 
Enghsh,  the  two  sets  being  as  equally  balanced  as  possible.  But 
this  ideal  solution  seems  to  have  been  regarded  bv  weiirhtv 
witnesses  as  "  at  present  impossible."    The  reason  why  it  wm 
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regarded  as  impracticable — by  Professor  Hofineyer  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  at  Lady  Grey  and  at 
Burghersdorp — was  that  "  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools 
has  been  for  years,  and  is  now,  so  pre-eminently  English,  and 
teachers  of  Dutch  are  in  many  instances  so  weak,  that  scholars 
are  not  now,  and  for  some  years  are  not  likely  to  be,  fitted  to 
present  themselves  for  an  exclusively  Dutch  examination. 

The  Commissioners  quoted  two  important  resolutions  on  the 
language  question.  The  first  was  passed  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  Synod,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

"  The  Dutch  language  should  be  added  to  the  subjects  now 
prescribed  for  the  School  Elementary  Examination,  in  such 
manner,  however,  that  no  candidate  shall  be  compelled  to  take 
that  subject ;  but  that  any  candidate  taking  it  shall  thereby  be 
entitled  to  obtain  higher  marks." 

The  second  was  a  resolution  of  the  Taal  Congress : — 

"  This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived,  espe- 
cLally  with  a  view  to  those  who  prepare  for  the  Civil  Service 
Examination,  that  the  Dutch  language  should  be  added  as  a 
compulsory  subject  to  the  School  Elementary  Examination ; 
but  if,  owing  to  the  present  arrangements  in  our  schools,  insur- 
mountable difficulties  should  present  themselves,  the  marks 
should  be  dealt  with  as  those  given  for  Greek  at  the  matricula- 
tion examination ;  that  is  to  say  that,  although  Dutch  at  the  said 
examination  be  not  made  compulsory,  the  candidate  who  shall 
not  submit  to  an  examination  in  Dutch  exposes  himself  to  the 
risk  of  seeing  his  name  so  much  the  lower  in  the  list  of  passed 
candidates." 

But  some  witnesses  held  that  this  proposal  would  remove  one 

gievance  by  creating  another.  Professor  Hofmeyr  said,  "If 
utch  is  added  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  Dutch  over  the 
English  pupil,  it  would  only  irritate  the  English  section  instead 
of  briQging  the  two  nationalities  together.  I  say,  let  those  who 
believe  there  is  a  future  before  our  Dutch  language  have  a  fair 
chance  of  helping  it  on,  only  let  them  do  it  in  sudi  a  way  as  not 
to  injure  or  irritate  others.** 

The  Commissioners  further  regarded  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  above-quoted  resolution  as  open  to  the  objection  that  '■  it 
quite  ignored  the  instruction  of  scholars  whose  mother  tongue 
was  neither  Dutch  nor  English."  The  claims  of  German  and 
(for  a  certain  class  of  teachers)  Kafir  ought,  they  held,  not  to  be 
overlooked.  English  appeared  indispensable,  as  a  sort  of  *  core  ' 
of  the  examination,  but  "  the  right  of  the  Dutch  language  to 
domestic  imiversity  recognition  should  no  longer  be  silently  over- 
looked " ;  and  other  interests  should  not  be  disregarded. 

Finally,  "  after  much  consideration  the  Commissioners  unani- 
mously resolved  to  recommend  to  the  University  the  following 
scheme. for  the  University's  School  Elementary  Examination. 
The  compulsory  subjects  shall  be  four  in  number :  (a)  a  language 
subject,  Dutch  or  i^ngUsh,  including  dictation,  composition,  and 
grammar;  (6)  Arithmetic;  {c)  Geographv;  {d)  History.  The 
papers  m  these  subjects  are  to  be  set  and  answered  in  English, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  alternative  paper  on  Dutch  langiiage 
which  may  he  set  either  in  English  or  Dutch  and  answered  either 
in  English  or  Dutch.  To  obtain  the  pass  no  candidate  need 
bring  up  more  than  these  four  subjects. 

"In  addition  to  these  four  compulsory  subjects,  candidates 
shall  have  the  right  to  choose  one  or  other  of  the  foUovring 
optional  subjects  in  which  to  submit  a  paper,  namely,  English  or 
Dutch,  French,  Gennan,  Kafir,  Sesuto,  elementary  Latin, 
elementary  physical  science.  The  marks  awarded  to  any  can- 
didate in  respect  of  such  optional  subjects  shall  be  added  to 
those  obtained  by  such  candidate  in  the  four  compulsory 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  determining  such  candidate's  place 
in  the  one  order  of  merit  for  ail  candidates,  and  the  extra 
subject  so  brought  up  shall  be  placed  in  brackets  after  each 
candidate's  name  and  address."  Further  recouunendations  as  to 
marks  follow. 

The  Conunissioners  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  contention 
uiged  by  many  teachers  against  adding  to  the  normal  curriculum. 
**  They  {i.e.,  the  teachers)  say  that  their  work  is  already  very 
heavy  ;  they  deprecate  any  increase  of  it."  The  Commissioners 
reply  that  the  difficulty  is  to  be  met,  not  by  contracting  the 
whole  work  of  the  school,  but  by  restricting  individual  scholars 
in  their  choice  of  subjects  and  by  increasing  the  staflf  of  teachers. 

(5)  EdiiA'ution  of  the  Children  of  Railway  Employee. 

The  Commissioners  recommended  the  formation  of  Railway 
School  Boards,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Railway  Department,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Department,  ana  to  consist  of 
permanent  and  superior  officials.  TTie  Boards  would  see  to  the 
starting  of  schools  wherever  necessary,  and  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  give  the  Railway  Department's  guarantee  for  the 
payment  of  the  equivalent  towards  tne  teacher's  salary  required 
h\  the  Education  Department.  Suitable  schools  once  provided 
along  the  lines  of  railway,  compulsory  attendance  of  the  school- 
age  children  of  European  employes  might  be  made  compulsorv*. 
School  fees  should  oe  as  low  as  possible  and  uniform  in  all 
Railway  Station  schools  for  children  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes. 
The  Commissioners  held  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  place 
children  of  European  parents  in  a  school  along  with  coloured 
children.  But  the  Railway  School  Boards  might,  wherever 
practicable,  establish  suitable  schools  for  the  chilcb:en  of  the 
coloured  emplov^s. 

(6)  AddifioDiil   Ediicafiovnl  Facilities  fov  the  Affrindtural 

Popvhition, 

"  Much  reniains  to  be  done,"  wrote  the  Conunissioners,  "  before 
we  can  say  that  the  children  of  the  agricultural  population 
trequent  the  schools  m  sufficient  numbers.^  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  estabhshment  of  School  Boards  having  a  lien  upon  local 
rates  will   have  considerable    influence    in    promoting    school 
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attendance  in  the  rural  districts."  In  the  meantime  the 
Commissioners  approved  the  general  ttmdency  of  the  r^dations 
of'the  Education  Department  in  their  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  population,  but  urged  that  a  capitation  grant  should  be 
piid  even  for  one  child  (instead  of  for  a  minimum  of 
five)  regularly  taught  by  a  (jualitied  teacher  on  a  lonely  fariu. 
They  urged  certam  increases  m  salary  in  order  to  induce  a 
better  class  of  teacher  to  take  up  work  in  connection  with 
district  Boarding  Schools  among  the  agricidtural  population. 
And  they  further  recommended  (1)  augmentation  ot  grants  in 
aid  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  schools  started  by  a  School  Board 
in  rural  areas,  w^here  the  permanent  needs  of  a  poorer  class  of 
inhabitants  have  to  be  provided  for ;  (2)  the  supply  of  movable 
structures  for  school  purposes  and  for  teachers'  houses ;  (3) 
grants  to  village  technical  schools  undertaken  by  School  Boards, 
either  as  adjuncts  to  day  schools  or  as  separate  institutions ;  and 
(4)  free  railway  tickets  for  school  children  of  poorer  families  in 
rural  areas  attending  day  schools  at  a  distance  from  their  homes. 

(7)  Ni(jht  SchooU 

The  Commissioners  did  not  tind  many  witnesses  who  lH.»licve<l 
that  much  could  be  expected  from  Nignt  S<;hooIs  in  the  way  of 
advancinij  education,  out  thev  reconmiended  that  reasonable 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  grants  should  be  given  to  those 
who  might  be  willing  to  promote  this  fonn  of  educational  work. 

(8)  Education  of  the  Alxfri [fines. 

The  Commissioners  devoted  a  part  of  their  Report  to  some 
discussion  of  this  difficult  part  of  the  edu(*ational  problem.  The 
following  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  main  lines  of  their 
reconmiendations : — 

They  begin  by  Quoting  some  expressions  of  Sir  Ltmgham 
Dale's.  "  Sir  Langham  Dale  says :  *  I  do  not  (consider  it  my 
business  to  force  education  on  all  the  aborigines;  it  would  mean 
ruin  to  South  Africa.  If  I  could  produce  60,000  educated 
Tembus  or  Fingoes  to-morrow,  what  would  you  do  with  them  ? 
Their  education'  uuist  be  gradual.'  We  cannot  but  think  that 
Sir  Langham  Dale's  dread  of  the  '  ruin  to  South  Africa '  lurking 
in  some  thousands  of  '  educated  Tembus  or  Fingoes ' — a  dread 
in  the  entcrtahimg  of  which  Sir  Langham  Dale  by  ho  means 
stands  alone  amongst  colonists — owes  its  origin  and  justification 
to  the  character  of  the  education  supplied  to  the  children  of 

these,  people." 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  educational  authorities 
have  "constantly  and  seriously  differed  as  to  the  real  aims  of 
education "  .  ",  .  even  when  "  intended  for  the  children  oi 
peoples  intellectually  and  socially  homogeneoius."  It  would  be 
vain,  therefore,  they  conclude,  *  to  ask  modem  educational 
authorities  for  agreement  either  as  to  the  real  aims  of  an 
education  intended  for  an  intellectually  inferior  and  socially 
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distinct  race,  su(»h  as  the  South  African  aborigines,  or  as  to  the 
plans  best  to  be  followed  in  promoting  that  education.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  we  perceive,  lirst,  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
education  the  aborigines  are  not  supposed  to  nave  anv  opinions 
that  are  worthy  of  notice;  secondly,  that  the  methods  sanc- 
tioned for  the  education  of  this  cliuis  are  eithpr  on  their  trial  or 
are  already  widely  condenmed;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  State, 
while  assuming  only  a  minimum  of  responsibility  for  the 
character  of  the  education,  year  after  year  votes  money  for 
carrying  it  on." 

"  The  schools  for  aborigines  have  practically  all  been  promoted 
and  are  maintained  and  managed  by  Church  associations.  The 
teachers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  natives,  are  also  indebted 
mainlv  to  these  Church  associations  for  any  special  training  they 
have  had  for  their  work.  The  school  age  children  of  the 
aborigines  cannot  number  less  than  200,000,  but  the  whole  of 
the  schools  frequented  by  these  children  have  never  had  a  tenth 
of  that  number  on  their  collective  rolls  at  any  one  lime.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  siiid  that,  so  far  as  facilities  for  schooling 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  anv  tendency  to  make  the  educa- 
tion other  than  *  gradual.'  But  wKile,  generally  speaking,  school 
destitution  is  very  noticeable,  there  are  complaints  that  school 
areas  in  some  cases  *  overlap,'  that  is  to  say,  schools  promoted  by 
competing  agencies  are  neealessly  numerous  in  parts. 

"  It  is  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Colonial  system  of  public 
education  that  trade  classes  are  to  be  allowed  for  native  day- 
schools.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  single  native  day- 
school  has  such  an  adjunct Probably  in  none  of  the  269 

schools  has  any  serious  effort  been  put  forth  to  provide  '  manual 
training '  for  the  boys.  In  their  case,  the  whole  of  the  foiu*  hours 
of  daily  attendance  required  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Department 
is  devoted  to  '  literary '  work,  xune-tables  compiled  on  this  plan 
are  in  some  disfavour ;  for  nearly  every  witness  who  had  any- 
thing on  the  question  of  *  Native'  education  to  say  to  the 
Commission  —  and  such  witnesses  included  some  missionary 
superintendents  of  native  schools — urged  that  *  manual  training ' 
ought  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  native  school  comrse. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Church  Associations  which  are 
busied  with  the  management  of  native  education  have  come  to 
see  the  necessity  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  course. 
But  they  find  diniculties  in  the  way.  There  are  workers  in  this 
field  for  instance  who  conscientiously  believe  that  it  is  no  part  of 
their  high  vocation  to  instruct  children  in  the  work  of  cleaning 
a  mealie  land  or  of  mixing  clay  for  brick-making.  In  some 
schools,  owing  to  the  want  ot  tools  and  land,  manual  training  is 
impossible.  In  others,  again,  there  may  be  facilities,  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  regulation  on  the  subject,  it 
is  felt  that  manual  training  cannot  be  introduced  into  one  school 
unless  it  is  introduced  into  all.  The  heredities  of  the  South 
African  Aborigines  are  not  in  the  direction  of  a  love  of  bodily 
toil,  consequently  schools  which  allow  the  four  hours  to  be 
occupied  with  more  or  less  of  dawdling  over  spelling-books  or 
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school  slates  tend  to  be  numerically  the  strongest.  *  The  only 
available  agencies  for  transforming  the  native  savage  into  a 
citizen,  capable  of  understanding  his  duties  and  of  fultilEne  them, 
are  the  school,  the  workshop,  and  the  Christian  Church ;  the 
teaching  .  .  .  needs  ...  an  industrial  suhHtratnin  in 
its  disciples.*  It  is  twenty  years  since  Sir  Langhani  Dale  wrote 
these  words.  .  .  .  Coming  from  one  in  the  high  official  position 
of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  such  a  deliverance  ought 
to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  warning,  and  ought  to  have 
produced  results.  The  fact  that  there  nave  been  no  results 
clearly  shows  that  the  managers  of  these  schools,  however 
willing  they  may  be  to  make  a  change,  are  quite  powerless  to 
enforce  it 

"The  State  must  come  to  their  assistance  by  asserting  its 
authority  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  desirable  that  education  of 
the  right  kind  should  be  compulsory  for  the  children  of  aborigines, 
but  at  the  present  moment  the  introduction  of  such  a  compul- 
sory provision  would  be  inopportune.  If  the  State  cannot 
enforce  attendance  at  school,  it  can  at  least  define  the  education 
for  which  it  is  prepared  to  pay ;  and  the  State  can  say  that 
unless  that  education  is  supplied  in  the  schools,  no  grants  in 
aid  are  to  be  issued.  In  the  case  of  all  schools  frequented  by  the 
children  of  aborigines  there  should  be  a  definite  regulation  that 
one-half  of  the  school-time  required  of  those  in  attendance  shall 
be  devoted  to  such  manual  training  as  can  best  be  followed  in 
the  locality,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  emcient.  Schools  which  fail  to  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  respect  should,  after  reasonable  notice  from  the 
Department,  cease  to  receive  grants  in  aid.  The  'hterary' 
instruction  sanctioned  in  native  day  Schools  should  be  purely 
elementary.  After  twelve  months'  notice,  no  grants  shouli 
hereafter  be  issued  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  any  *  principal  *  teacher 
who  is  not  certificated.  No  scholar  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  ought  to  attend  any  native  day  school  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Inspector. 

"  Existing  rights  and  agencies  are  to  be  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible ;  but  we  think  it  scarcely  right  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  leave  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  work  to  volunteers. 
One  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  normal  industrial  training 
school  for  teachers  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government 
rather  than  spending  large  sums  on  a  plurality  of  such  institu- 
tions over  which  the  Government  has  only  a  partial  and  insuffi- 
cient control.  In  such  an  institution,  what  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  Europeanising  *  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  ought 
not  to  bo  the  paramount  aim  for  the  present  at  least.  A  new 
branch  of  the  teacher's  art  has  to  be  discovered;  and  the 
Government  noiinal  training  school  should  try  to  make  the 
discovery.  What  we  have  to  find  out  is  the  best  method  to  be 
followed  in  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  humanising  the  abori- 
ginal youth,  of  weaning  them  from  their  fondness  for  an  idle 
and  dissolute  life,  of  traming  them  to  habits  of  orderly  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  country  that  protects  them,  and  to  the  masters 
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who  may  employ  thein,  and  generally  of  fitting  them  for  the 
busy  life  on  lines  which  m  our  civilised  society  are  regarded  as 
moral.  That  the  discovery  of  this  method  is  impossible  we  do 
not  believe;  but  imtil  the  discovery  is  made,  our  well-meant 
endeavours  are  not  likely  to  give  all  the  results  we  would  wish." 
The  Commissioners  recommended  that  the  aborigines  should 
be  required  to  contribute,  in  the  form  ot  a  school  tax,  towards 
the  support  of  the  sch(x>ls  establLshcd  amongst  them.  They 
based  tnis  recommendation  on  a  belief  that  such  a  tax  would 
"  secure  a  fuller  use  of  the  opportunities  aftbrded  for  education 
amongst  the  aborigines."  They  Siiid  that  the  levying  of  a  school 
tax  had  been  advocated  on  the  groimd  that  "  the  aborirines 
object  to  pay  fees  and  will  not  do  so  unless  they  are  compelled ; 
that  it  is  right  that  these  people  should  contribute  directlv  to 
the  cost  of  tneir  own  schooling ;  and  that  they  are  more  lively 
to  appreciate  the  schools  if  they  have  to  pay  for  them." 

(f>.)   Trrhtiicdl  Edncaflon. 

The  Commissioners,  under  this  head,  argued  that  "before 
technical  schools  proper  can  be  advantaigeously  started,  the  in- 
dustrial aptitudes  of  the  people  must  have  disclosed  themselves. 
Until  this  has  taken  place,  until  the  turns  and  genius  of  the 

f)eople  in  the  domains  of  industry  have  shaj)ed  themselves  and 
bund  some  real  expression,  specialised  technical  schools  are  not 
likely  to  be  manned  with  students  foreseeing  how  to  take  the 
best  advantage  of  their  opportunities,  or  with  professors  infonued 
and  prepared  to  ^ve  them  the  neces.sary  guidance." 

At  the  same  time  they  expressed  regret  tliat  they  could  not 
"  concur  in  the  opinion  of  certain  expert  witnesses  at  Kimberley 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  this  Colony,  a  School  of 
Science,  with  special  adaptation  to  the  science  connected  wdth 
mining  industries,  can  arivantageously  be  set  on  foot.  Doubtless" 
such  a  School  of  Science  is  of  great  value  to  a  (^ommunity^  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  evidence  that  the  aptitudes  of  tlie 
youth  of  the  land  have  been  sufficiently  manifested  to  warrant 
the  Govemmeut  in  underUiking  the  finaiicial  and  other  respon- 
vsibilities  of  such  a  venture.  For  the  present,  a  more  practical 
way  of  doing  good  in  this  direction  may  be  found  in  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  two  Technological  Scholarships  of  an  amoimt 
which  would  materially  assist  deserving  youtns  to  proceed  to 
some  well-organised  School  of  Science  in  some  other  country  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  special  studies." 

Touching  on  the  broader  question  of  principle,  and  apparentlv 
with  special  reference  to  the  white,  rather  than  to  the  coloured 
population,  the  Commissioners  remark  that  "  there  can  be  .no 
short  cut,  no  royal  road  to  technical  education  as  a  means  of 
promoting  industrialism  in  a  people.  If  we  are  in  earnest  about 
this  matter  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  that  beirinnine 
will  have  to  be  made  by  suitable  preliminary  schooling  in  the 
primary  ^choos.  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  a  youth  to  bo  able  to 
express  himself  readily  and  intelligently,  to  be  able  to  think 
without     making  a  mess '  of   his   thinking  ?     Then  he  must 
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know  words  and  the  laws  which  pertain  to  them ;  he  must  be 
taught  a  vocabulary  and  how  to  use  it ;  not  only  so,  but  he 
must  acquire  these  things  in  youth,  for  it  is  only  tnen  that  the 
correlated  organic  structures  arc  plastic  and  receptive.  Is  it  u 
good  thing  to  be  technically  educated,  to  be  a  handy,  skilful,  and 
intelligent  master  of  some  art  of  civilised  living  ?  Then,  again, 
must  the  foundation  be  laid  in  the  receptive  period  of  youth. 
And  this  has  to  be  so  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition,  not  less  of 
the  knowledge  that  will  inspire  the  style  of  the  workman,  than 
of  that  dexterity  of  hand,  precision  of  eve  and  directness  of 
movement,  which  come  only  when  muscle  is  mobile  and  nerve  is 
expectant." 

The  Commissioners,  while  admitting  that  higher  agricultural 
colleges  are  useful,  point  to  village  technical  schools  as  more 
humble  but  not  imneeded  institutions.  They  thus  sketch  the 
curriculum  of  such  a  school : — "  In  addition  to  all  that  belongs  to 
the  culture,  drying,  canning,  preserving,  and  packing  of  fruits,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  a  village  technical  school  could 
include  instruction  in  bee  -  keeping  and  poultry  keeping, 
instruction  and  practical  demonstration  in  grafting  and  budding, 
in  planting  and  pruning  trees  and  plants,  culinary  and  orna- 
mental, in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  leather,  in  the 
.  branches  of  domestic  economy  including  needlework  and  laundry 
work,  in  house-cleaning  and  house-keeping,  bread-making  and 
cooking  generally,  in  nursing,  and  generally  in  such  other 
directions  as  may  suggest  themselves  as  suitable  to  the  locality 
and  the  people.  Wherever  a  school  board  starts  such  an  un- 
ambitious village  technical  school,  either  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
aided  school  or  independent  thereof,  the  Education  Department 
ought  certainlv  to  be  authorised  to  aid  liberally." 

"  Doubtless/'  add  the  Commissioners,  "  for  such  village  tech- 
nical schools  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  in  the  Colony 
a  suitable  supply  of  teachers.  This  will  necessitate  during  the 
next  few  years  tne  introduction  of  properly  trained  teachers  from 
other  countries,  notably  from  the  United  States  of  America  or 
from  the  United  Kingdom."  But  Colonial  institutions  should 
aim  at  training  up  a  supply  of  teachers  from  among  the  youth 
of  the  land. 

The  Commissioners  also  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  of  elementary  science  in 
priraarj'  schools,  and  of  providing  manual  training  for  boys  and 
girls  alike. 


87,  In  the  year  1892  (the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report),  Sir  Langhani  Dale  expressed  the  wish  to  retire 
from  active  service,  anrl  resigned  his  office  of  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  His  retirement  after  thirty  years  of 
arduous  public  labour  elicited  from  all  classes  of  the  community 
expressions  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens. 
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Sir  Laiighani  Dale  s  successor,  Dr.  Thomas  Muir  (who  before 
his  appoiiitmcnt  was  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  High  School),  took 
up  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  course  of  1892,  and  the  impres- 
sions which  he  formed  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  working  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Colony  were  embodied  in  his  tirst 
report,  dated  March  31,  1893.  This  important  document  contains  a 
very  able  survey  of  the  educational  situation  at  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written. 

One  of  Dr.  Muir's  first  steps  was  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
Inspection  Circuits  for  the  Colony,  and  to  issue  to  the  inspectors 
a  circular  letter  of  instructions  considerably  increasing  their 
responsibilities  and  extending  their  duties.  In  the  course  of  his 
tour  through  the  Colony,  he  found  great  diversity  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings  used  for  school  purposes.  "  In  public- 
spirited  towns  like  Kimberley,  King  William  s  Town,  and  Port 
Elizabeth  I  found  very  creditable  buildings  indeed,  also  notably 
at  Lovedale ;  but  from  these  there  is  a  long  descending  scale, 
ending  in  premises  which  are  very  wretched. '  He  thought  that 
the  third  class  schools  on  farms  and  the  poorer  sort  of  mission 
schools  most  needed  improvement.  In  general,  he  had  occasion 
to  comment  unfavourably  on  the  ventilation  of  the  class  rooms,  the 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  untidy  state  of  the  play- 
grounds and  the  school  surroundings.  In  the  course  of  detailed 
comments  on  the  subjects  of  instruction,  he  draws  attention  to 
the  weakness  of  the  teaching  of  mental  arithmetic,  physical 
geography,  and  history,  regrets  that  so  little  was  being  done  to 
(Icvelop  the  musical  talent  of  the  country,  and  strongly  urges 
better  Kindergarten  teaching  for  infants  and  the  need  for  the 
tetiching  of  experimental  science.  Next  to  singing,  ho  found 
drawing  to  be  the  most  neglected  elementary  school  subject  in 
the  Colony.  Better  manual  training  he  considered  to  be  of 
great  and  pressing  importance.  Drill  and  physical  exercises  he 
found  not  nearly  so  common  as  they  should  have  been. 

Dr.  Muir  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  alterations  in  the 
standards.  "  No  changes,  however,"  ho  remarked,  "  which 
human  skill  can  devise  will  ettect  all  the  improvements  requisite, 
so  long  as  the  *  School  Elementary '  examination  dominates  the 
field.  If  it  comes  to  be  recognised  that  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  an  Elementary  School  training  is  the  passing  of  a  certain 
written  examination  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography,  and  if  imder  pressure  of  this  recognition  such 
subjects  as  reading  and  recitation,  drawing,  science,  singing, 
sewing,  boys'  handiwork,  drill  and  physical  training  go  to  the 
wall,  there  will  be  uncommonly  little  to  hope  for  from  the  rising 
generation." 

"The  qualification  of  the  teachers,"  wrote  Dr.  Muir,  "may 
with  tolerable  accuracy  be  guessed  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  school  subjects  are  taught.  ...  A  schedule  was  prepared  and 
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report,  have  shown  themselves  absolutely  incapable  of  filling  up 
the  schedule.  .  .  .  The  scrupulous  care  which  a  highly-educated 
nation  like  Germany  exercises  in  regard  to  the  training  of  her 
teachers  has  long  been  familiar  to  me ;  but  recently  m  King 
William's  Town  it  struck  me  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  new 
impression.  In  two  schools  there,  very  unlike  each  other,  the 
one  a  strictly  Elementary  Public  School,  the  other  a  large 
private  High  School  for  girls,  the  work  done  was  in  both  cases 
excellent  of  its  kind.  So  noteworthy  it  appeared,  that  I  made 
inquiry  about  the  teachers,  and  found  almost,  if  not  quite 
without  exception,  that  they  had  been  trained  for  their  profession 
in  Germany. 

"It  is  painful  to  say,  but  said  it  must  be,  that  not  only  is 
professional  training  wanting,  but  in  quite  a  number  of  instances 
which  have  come  before  mo  the  so-called  teacher  had  not  the 
elements  of  a  common  tradesman's  education.  Three  times  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  I  have  been  asked  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  men  who  could  not  write  either  in  Dutch  r  or 
English  a  letter  of  half-a-dozen  lines  without  a  blunder.  This 
state  of  affairs  must  be  well  known  to  certain  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church — ^men  of  a  class  that  is  unwearying  in  its 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  reason  given  in  such  cases 
when  I  demur  is  that  no  better  applicants  are  to  be  found.  If 
this  is  to  continue,  what  hope  is  there  of  producing  intelligent, 
enterprising  fanners  out  of  ooys  whose  school  life  extends  to  six 
or  twelve  months  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  like  them  ? 
What  hope  is  there  of  a  naturally  gifted  boy,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  men,  ever  issuing  from  his  obscurity  to  take  his 
proper  place  in  advancing  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

But,  "  speaking  generally,"  added  Dr.  Muir,  "  I  found  the 
teachers  zealous,  earnest,  and  conscientious  in  their  work,  anxious 
to  improve  and  more  willing  to  take  upon  themselves  extra 
trouble  than  teachers  in  Europe  usually  are." 

This  first  Report  of  Dr.  Muir's  contains  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  series  of  educational  statistics.  The  following  tables 
nfiay  be  given  as  throwing  much  light  on  the  number  of  children 
in  (lovernment-aided  schools  in  Cape  Colony  in  1891-2. 


1 

1 

Children  over  5  and  under  15 
in  April,  1S91. 

^11    • 

6i^ 

proximat  e 
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^tending 
vt.  aided 
schools. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 
272,139 

^s.*5- 

Colony 

96,550 

175,583 

67   04 
15,850 

24-77 

New  Territories  • 

2,720 

142,458 

145,178 

10-92 

Total    . 

99,276 

318,041 

417,317 

83,2j4 

19-95 
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Number  of  children  over  5  and  under  16  at  school  in  Colony  and  Native 

Territories,  April,  1891. 


- — 

At  School. 

Not  at 
School.      1 

Total. 

Percentage 
at  School. 

White     .... 

39,783 

1       59,493 

1 

99,276 

40  07 

Coloured- 

38,550 

!     279,491 

318,041 

1212 

All  races 

78,433 

1 

3:«<,884 

1 

417,317 

18-79 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  educational  destitution,  Dr.  Muir 
remarks  that  "spiirseness  of  population,  the  purely  voluntary 
character  of  the  educational  system,  the  apathy  of  parents,  and 
poverty  seem  to  be  the  main  causes  of  the  stiite  ol  affairs  above 
mdicated.  The  third  of  these,  the  apathy  of  the  parents,  more 
cspeciallv  in  purely  rural  districts,  I  consider  the  most  serious 
of  all.  fivery  Fnspector  is  conscious  of  it,  and  I  have  evidence  of 
it  in  the  otfice  every  day." 

The  Census  of  1891  distributes  the  white  children  of  school- 
going  age  as  under : — 

1.  Attending  State-aided  Schools    -         -         -     22,090 

2.  Attending  Private  Schols   -        -        -        -     17,697 

3.  Receiving  instruction  at  home  or  in  Sunday 

School  onlv *^-     20,223 

4.  Engaged  in  some  other  occupation      -         -     12,932 

5.  Not  occupied 20,838 


99,280 


Dr.  Muir  drew  special  attention  to  the  extreme  importance  of 
improving  the  arrangements  for  school  inspection.  "  All  educa- 
tionists are  agreed  that  efficient  inspection  is  the  corner-stone  of 
any  State-aided  system  of  education  ;  and,  as  there  would  be 
grave  public  danger  in  forgetting  this,  I  trust  I  maj^  be  pardoned 
m  thus  pointedly  drawing  att<5ntion  to  the  matter." 

Under  the  head  of  TIk-  Fufare,  Dr.  Muir  wrote  as  follows: — 
"  The  lesson  for  the  future  Avhich  is  to  be  learned  from  a  perusal 
of  this  review  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Colony  is  that 
organiMUian  ought  to  keep  pace  with  growth.  On  reading  any 
one  of  these  eight  sections :  (1)  Office  Work,  (2)  School  fiuila- 
ings,  etc.,  (3)  Subjects  of  Instruction,  (4)  School  Committee,  (5) 
Teachers,  (6)  The  School  System,  (7)  Educational  Destitution, 
(3)  School  Inspection — no  man,  I  feel  sure,  who  knows  anything 
of  the  working  of  the  various  educational  systems  of  the  world 
but  would  Fay, '  Organise,  organise.'  True  it  is  that  he  Avould 
also  prcdKihly  advise  the  delimitation  of  the  country  into  school 
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areas,  and  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  school  managers  for 
each  area ;  and  that  when  the  educational  apathy  of  parents  was 
brought  to  his  notice  he  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
compulsory  education ;  but  1  am  much  mistaken  if  he  would 
not  give  the  first  place  of  all  to  departmental  organisation.  In  a 
vigorous  commumty,  with  little  aversion  to  change,  and  with  few 
other  large  problems  to  solve,  all  three  reforms  mentioned  might 
be  attempted  at  once ;  but  I  should  question  the  ^visdom  of 
doing  so  m  the  present  instance.  To  decree  general  compulsory 
education  before  one  has  in  operation  better  machinerj'  tor  pro- 
ducing school  buildings,  school  teachers,  &c.,  would  be  worse 
than  cxinfusing;  to  institutes  School  Boards  throughout  the 
country  before  the  departmental  machinery  hiis  l>een  arranged 
for  carefidly  su|x»rvising  their  labours,  would  be  less  fatal,  but 
strill  objectionable.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  there  are  three 
predominant  requirements,  viz.:  — 

A.  Departmental  organisiition, 

B.  CompiUsory  institution  of  School  Boards, 
C\  Compulsory  attendance  of  pupils; 

■ 

that  all  three  might  be  attempted  at  one  time,  or.'.tliat  A. 
might  bo  attempted  tirst  and  B.  and  C  together  at  a  L\ter  date : 
or  that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  might  be  taken  in  hand  separatelv  and  in 
onler.  The  last  of  these  proposals,  more  especially  if  accom- 
pftnied  by  certain  possible  miprovements  on  the  existing  regula- 
tions, is  in  my  opinion  the  wisest  course  to  follow.  A  number  of 
improvements  I  can,  on  my  own  initiative,  caiTy  with  etlcct. 
Others,  such  as  those  connected  with  building  grants,  boarding 
grants,  '  white '  mission  schools,  poor  schools,  etc.,  I  can  only 
recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government." 

88.  This  will  be  the  most  convenient  point  at  which  to  break  off 

the  historical   survey  of  the   development   of  the  educational 

system  of  Cape  Colony.     The  description  of  the  system  as  it 

exists,  which  constitutes  Part  II.  of  tno  report,  will  sutticientlv 

show  how  large  a  debt  the  (-olony  owes  to  the  educational  zeal, 

the  OTganiiSing  ability,  and  the  administrative  tact  of  the  present 

eminent    holder  of    the   office    of    Snporintendent-General   of 

Education. 
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AcamST  OF    THE    PRESEKT    SvSTEM     OK    EmCATION     [N    CaPE, 

CoLosY,    WITH    Statistical    Abstracts.    &c.,    showino 

pRlKiRESS   FROM   1892-9. 

The  following  summary  is  based  on  various  pamphlets  con- 
taining the  rej^ilations  laid  down  by  the  aiithority  of  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education  ;  on  the  Reports  of  the  Superiatenaent- 
General  of  Education  ;  and  on  the  collection  of  the  "  fklucation 
Acts  and  the  Regulations  framed  thereunder  and  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  compilwl  by  the  Speaker,  Sir  Henry 
Juta,  Q,(-',,  and  is3ue<l  in  1898. 

The  summary  is  divided  into  the  following  chapters  : — 
I.  Central  Authority  and  Lih'uI  Managers. 
TI.  Classification  of  School  r. 
TIT,  Enrolment,  Numbers  anil  Attendance  of  Pupils. 
IV-  Elementary  and    High    School     Curricula,    with    Inspection 
Statistics  for  Elementary  Schools. 
V.  Statistics  of  Teaching  Staff  ;  Regulations  for  Corporal  Punish- 
ment Pupil  Teachers  and  Teachers'  Examinations :   Pupil 
Teachers'    Classes ;    Teachers'     Classes     in     Needlework, 
Drawing,  Kindergarten,  and  Woodwork. 
VI.  Oood  Service  Allowance  and  PenMtons. 
Vtf.  Inspection. 
VIII.  Finance. 
iX.  Building  Loans  for  Poor  Schools. 
X.  Bnilding  Grants  and  liuilding  Ittniuircments. 
XI.  Higher  Education. 
.\1I.  Agricultural  Education. 
XMI.  The  School  of  Art,  Caiw  Town. 
XIV.  Hesolutionx  nf  Parliament  on  Closing  of  Rural  Schools  in 

harvest,  etc. 
X\'.  Note  on  Instruction  in  Music  in  the  Schools  of  Cape  Colony, 

I.  Central  and  Local  AtrTHORiTiE-s. 

(a)  Ci'iiind  Autlun-lhr — Tho  central  authority  for  education 
in  Cajx)  L'olony  ia  tho  Department  of  Public  Education.  The 
office  of  this  body  is  situated  in  (."ape  Town.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  is  the  chief  of  the  Department ;  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  atlministers 
tho  system.  He  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report,  which 
has  for  sniue  years  followed  the  same  arrangement.  He  reports 
on  tho  working  of  the  administration,  the  supply  of  schools,  the 
enrolment  and  attendance,  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  school 
curricula,  subjects  of  instruction,  training  of  teachers,  etc. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Education  has  for  its  general  policy 
the  encouragement  of  local  efforts  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  elementary  education,  and  it  endeavours  to  co-operate 
with  such  local  efiorts. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Department  arc  the  Superintendent- 
General,  the  Secretarv,  eighteen  Inspectors,  one  liailway  Educa- 
tion Officer,  and  eig^t  I)epartmental  Instructors,  viz.,  in  Music 
(2),  Needlework  (2),  Manual  Training  (1),  Drawing  (1),  and 
Central  Pupil  Teachers'  Classes  (2). 

(6)  Local  Aviliorities, — One  of  the  principal  educational 
difficulties  has  long  been  the  question  of  local  authorities.  The 
Commission  of  1879  had  recommended  a  system  of  School 
Boards  to  be  appointed  by  ratepayers,  the  School  Boards  having 
rating  powers,  to  be  exercised  by  themselves  or  by  Divisioni3 
CounciLs.  But  by  1891  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  this 
out,  and  we  give  below  the  answer  of  Sir  Langham  Dale,  then 
Superintendent-General,  to  the  Commission  of  1891. 

"  It  is  the  most  difficult  question  in  regard  to  education  that  we 

have  to  deal  with.     I  am  afraid  of  the  recommendations  of  the 

Commission  of  1879.     At  present  (1891)  the  managers  of  pubUc 

schools  are  people  who  are  chosen  by  the  community  because 

of  their  interest  in  the  schools.    A  meeting  is  held,  and  the 

inhabitants  are  invited  to  come  forward  and  ^larantee  the  local 

expenses ;    and    those    who  thus  show  ttheur  interest  in   the 

school  elect  from  their  number  certain  gentlemen  who  become 

managers,  and   enter  into  an  agreement  with   the  Education 

Department,  so  that  all  through  we  are  working  with  a  body  of 

people  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the  school.     Now,  if  you 

adopt  the  School  Board  system,  and  say  that  the  pubUc  schools 

of  a  district  are  all  to  be  put  under  one  Board  elected  by  the 

ratepayers,  simply  because  they  are  ratepayers,  and   that  they 

will  have   to  be  called  upon  to  support  the  school  out  of  the 

rates,  then  you  will  have  men  put  in  from  a  very  different  point 

of  view,  and  the  probability  is  that  you  will  get  most  of  your 

men  put  in  through  promises  not  to  run  into  expense ;  and 

instead  of  keeping  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  you,  you  at 

once  create  a  feehng  in  the  country  that  will  aUenate  the  best 

supporters  of  the  school     At  present,  if  you  take  any  pubUc 

school,  you  will  find  that  the  clergy  and  professional  men  are  on 

the  committees,  and  most  active;    but  I  very  much    doubt 

whether  you  will  get  that  same  agency  if  you  call  a  pubUc 

meetmg  of  ratepayers  and  elect  the  Board  as  you  would  elect  a 

municipality." 

On  the  otner  hand,  Sir  Langham  Dale  felt  that  the  "committees 
of  management  ought  to  have  succession,  and  there  ought  to  be 
power  for  them  to  hold  property,  and  some  means  of  securing 
the  perpetuity  of  the  school,  so  as  not  to  have  what  there  is  now, 
a  complete  break  at  the  end  of  three  years."  Further,  "  it  would 
he  only  fair  to  those  men  who  bear  the  burden  of  working  the 
school  for  three  years  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  per- 
sonally to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  make  up  a  bona 
fide  defi6it. '     It  was  suggested  that  la^vyers  could  show  how  to 
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"  give  succession  to  these  committees  under  the  present  svstem, 
still  keeping  the  same  system  of  the  people  interested  electing 
the  managers,  who  shoulcf  guarantee  the  general  expenses  of  the 
school ;  but  all  exceptional  deticiencies  .  .  .  should  be  made 
good  either  wholly  or  partly,  out  of  the  Divisional  Council  rates, 
and  should  be  charged  to  tlie  division  and  not  to  individuals,  or 
partly  to  the  Divisional  Councils  and  partly  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Sir  Langham  Dale  further  recommended  that  an  officer  of  the 
Audit  Department  should  examine  the  books  in  each  case  of  a 
deficit  bewre  the  Government  acted  in  the  matter  ;  and  that  if 
such  officer  were  satisfied  that  the  deficit  was  bona  fide  and 
.unavoidable  the  Government  should  give  a  precept  or  notice  to 
the  Divisional  Council. 

The  question  is  twofold,  involving  not  only  some  permanency 
or  succession  of  these  corporate  bodies,  but  the  constitution  of 
them  as  committees  of  management. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  extract  just  given  that  by  the 
system  at  present  in  force  —for  no  change  has  been  made  since 
1891 — the  managers  of  pubhc  schools  are  people  chosen  by  the 
conununity  because  of  tneir  interest  in  the  schools.  A  meetinpf 
is  held,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  it  is  called 
nor  who  is  entitled  by  common  usage  to  vote  at  it.  At  all 
events,  Avhatever  be  the  usual  method — and  there  is  probably  a 
great  variety  in  this  matter — the  meeting  invites  the  neighbour- 
ing people  of  influence  to  come  forward  and  guarantee  the 
expenses.  Certain  gentlemen  from  among  the  guarantors  are 
then  elected  managers,  and,  as  such,  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Asa  rule  tne clergj' 
of  all  denominations  and  the  professional  men  of  the  district 
are  most  active  on  these  roughly-formed  committees  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  managers  are  generally  elected  for  three  years  only,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  policy  pursued  l)y  the 
coinmittee  for  any  period  of  three  years  Avill  be  continued  by 
their  successors  for  the  next  three  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  summary  of  the  regulations  in  r^ard 
to  the  local  management  of  schools  which  could  cover  all  classes 
of  schools  aided  by  the  Government.  The  conditions  of  manage- 
ment differ  with  the  various  classes  of  school  that  will  Uy  dis- 
tinguished later.  The  following  description  applies  to  the 
undenominational  public  schools. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  I'eeard 
to  a  public  school  of  this  tyne  (i.e,,  undenominational,  whether 
first,  second,  or  third  class)  is  briefly  as  follows  — 

1.  Persons  interested  in  obtaining  educational  facilities  in 
their  distinct  summon  a  meetmg  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  meeting  thus  called  decides  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  establish  a  pubhc  school  in  the  district  u^Mraoie 

in'JdiSarr  Svit^f  if"'  ^^'r  "^ ^-A^encc  and  means 
m^tlie  mstnct  are  invited  to  come  forward  and  euarantee  thp 
expenses.      Such  a  guarantee  must  cover  half  S  Sa^^ 
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annual  expenditiiro  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
posed school,  and  is  given  on  the  imderstanding  that,  if  the 
scheme  for  the  school  rect^ivos  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
the  other  half  of  the  expenditure  will  be  niet  by  a  grant  in  aid 
from  Government  on  the  "  £  for  £  principle." 

4.  Should  the  amount  guaranteocl  by  tnosc  who  come  forward 
at  the  meeting  reach  the  sum  of  half  the  estimated  expenditure, 
it  is  possible  to  proceed  with  the  scheme  for  a  school.  But  the 
guarantee  is  only  made  for  three  years ;  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  security  that  the  school  will  be  continued  after  the  expiration 
of  that  period.  Tliat  will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  pei*sons 
to  come  forward  and  guarantee  half  the  working  expenses  for  a 
further  period  of  three  years. 

5.  The  guarantee  having  been  obtained,  certain  gentlemen  are 
chosen  by  the  meeting  from  among  those  who  have  taken  a  share 
in  the  ^arantee  to  serve  as  managers. 

6.  Tne  mana^rs,  whose  number  is  not  lixed  by  any  rule,  then 
enter  into  relations  with  the  Department.  Their  first  task  is  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  school  that  shall 
ue  accepted  by  the  meeting  and  satisfy  the  Department.  The 
conditions  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Department  to  such  a 
scheme  include  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
provide  and  keep  in  repair  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the 
school  teachers,  namely,  a  schoolroom,  suitable  offices  attached, 
and  proper  school  fiu^niture,  together  with  a  residence  for  the 
principal  teacher,  or  an  annual  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  which 
must  be  equal  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  his  salary.  Further,  the 
scheme  submitted  to  the  Government  must  specify  (a)  the 
names  and  credentials  of  the  teachers  nominated  uy  the  mana^ 
gers  for  the  proposed  school ;  (6)  the  rate  of  school  fee  to  be 
charged ;  and  (c)  the  local  regulations  proposed  for  the  conduct 
of  the  school,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  maintenance  and 
man£^ement. 

7.  The  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  the  Department  impUes 
a  guarantee  that  the  other  half  of  the  estimated  aimual  expen- 
diture will  be  met  by  a  grant  in  aid.  The  school  then  becomes 
subject  to  the  control  or  management  of  the  lo(?al  managers  if  it 
is  already  in  existence ;  and,  if  not,  the  local  managc^rs  become 
responsible  to  the  meeting  that  elected  them  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment which  has  accepted  their  scheme,  for  faithfully  carrying  that 
scheme  out.  But,  in  virtue  of  the  grant  in  aid,  and  the  public 
character  thus  given  to  the  school,  it  becomes  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  or  "  his 
deputy  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor"  (i.e.,  the  School 
Inspector  for  the  district).  This  means  the  rifjht  to  enter  the 
school  at  any  time  during  school  hours,  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  buildings  and  the  school  furniture,  to  ascertain  the 
prc^ess  of  the  children  under  instruction,  to  enquire  generally 
mto  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  placed,  and  to  call  for  such  returns  as  the  Inspector  may 
require  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  informatioji  op  these 
subjects. 
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8.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ^nt  in  aid  does  not  depend 
on  the  report  of  the  Inspector ;  it  is  guaranteed  for  three  years. 
But  at  the  end  of  this  period  it  is  provided  that  "  no  new  grant, 
or  renewal  or  augmentation  of  a  grant,  shall  take  place  until  or 
unless  the  Superintendent-General  is  satisfied  that  suitable  out- 
offices,  and.  in  addition,  a  suitable  recreation  ground,  have  been 
provided,  and  that  the  school  can  efjiciently  x>rovidefor  the  uwiti< 
of  tlie  locality. 

In  every  case  the  names  of  the  managers  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Government  before  a  new  grant  can  be  made,  or 
an  old  grant  renewed  or  augmented. 

Such  is  the  usual  procedure.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that, 
if  any  municipal  board  or  "  divisional  council  "  raises  the  neces- 
sary amount  (i.e,,  half  the  estimated  annual  expenditure  for  three 
years),  and  complies  with  the  other  conditions  upon  which  aid 
IS  proposed  to  be  given  to  undenominational  public  schools,  the 
members  of  such  board  or  council  become,  m  virtue  of  their 
guarantee,  the  managers  of  the  school  or  schools  which  they 
propose  to  establish  or  support,  without  any  meeting  or  election 
by  the  persons  interested  The  board  or  council  may  appoint 
tnree  managers  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  but  managers  so 
appointed  by  them  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Grovemor. 
Scnools  so  established  and  managed  are  subject  to  all  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  other  puolic  schools  established  and 
managed  m  the  usual  manner  and  aided  from  the  public  funds. 

The  "  Memorandum  of  Instructions  regarding  the  nomination 
of  Managers  of  Undenominational  Public  Schools  "  (see  "  The 
Education  Manual,  1892  ")  gives  the  best  summary  of  the  proce- 
dure already  described : — 

"1.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  undenominational 
Public  School  or  tor  the  nomination  of  managers  of  such  a 
school  already  in  existence,  a  meeting  of  householders  within 
the  limits  of  the  district,  or  town,  or  village,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  be  convened. 

"  2.  A  notice  of  at  least  three  weeks  should  be  given  of  such  a 
meeting  by  a  printed  or  written  notice  affixed  to  some  place  of 
public  resort  within  the  limits  above  mentioned, 

"  3.  As  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  resolved  by  a  majority  of 
votes  to  establish  an  undenominational  Public  School,  or  to 
nominate  new  managers,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  householders 
who  are  wilUng  to  subscribe  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the 
local  expenses  of  the  school  (including  half  salary  of  teacher, 
house  allowance,  and  rent  of  schoolroom  as  required  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1865),  should  be  invited  to  subscribe  their 
names,  with  the  amount  of  their  respective  guarantees. 

"4.  The  list  of  guarantors  being  completed,  the  meeting 
should  be  invited  to  elect  from  the  guarantors  a  board  of 
managers  not  less  than  jive  in  number ^  to  hold  office  for  three 

years. 

"  5.  The  chairman  who  presided  at  such  a  meeting  should,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  transmit  the  names  of  the   managers  thus 
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elected,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
to  the  Superintendent-General. 

"  6.  The  managers  (as  soon  as  their  names  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Government)  must  pi'oceed  to  sign  the  necessary  forms 
of  guarantee  required  by  the  Government,  and  must  nominate 
the  teachers  and  frame  school  regulations. 

"7.  The  managers  should  also  frame  rules  for  conducting 
their  own  meetings  periodically,  and  for  keeping  proper  records 
of  their  proceedings. 

*  8.  The  managers  should  call  together  the  whole  body  of 
guarantors  once  m  every  year,  by  a  notice  aflSxed  as  aforesaid, 
and  submit  to  them  a  complete  statement  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  school. 

"9.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  board  of  managei*s  by 
insolvency,  or  death,  or  removal  from  the  district,  the  guarantors 
should  w  called  together  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  to 
nominate  another  member  to  fill  the  vacancv." 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  system — the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  in  local  effort  to  the  extent  of  providing  half 
the  necessary  support — ^is  met  with  in  many  details  of  school 
mani^ment.  Tne  Government  pays  half  the  salary  of  teachers ; 
and  a  few  re^ilations  on  the  siibject  of  School  requisites  may 
serve  for  anotner  instance  of  the  policy. 

On  forwarding  to  the  Education  Department  a  list  of  the 
articles,  the  managers  or  correspondent  of  the  school  must  imder- 
take  the  payment  of  half  the  amount,  and  must  furnish  plain 
instructions  how  and  to  whom  the  parcels  are  to  be  forwarded. 
An  order  for  a  supply  of  school  requisites  can  be  issued  to  a 
school  only  once  in  the  same  year.  First-class  schools  are,  how- 
ever, excluded  from  the  privilege  of  getting  ordinary  supplies  at 
half-price,  but  can  obtain  scientific  apparatus,  etc.  Tnis  exception 
means  that  the  rate  of  school-fee  charged  in  first-class  schools  is 
kigh  enough  to  enable  them  to  provide  their  own  books, 
stationery,  et'3.,  at  ordinary  prices. 

The  Superintendent-General  exercises  his  discretion  in  appor- 
tioning the  rate  of  Government  aid,  if  the  funds  placed  at  his 
disposal  from  time  to  time  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  local 
remittance  by  an  equivalent  sum ;  and  m  declining  to  forward 
such  publications  as  do  not  appear  to  him  to  be  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  school.  Managers  are  at  liberty  to  sell  the  articles, 
thus  supplied,  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  scholars  at  the  usual 
retail  price,  or  at  any  lower  price  which  they  may  fix  upon. 
Carriage  and  insurance  are  charged  to  the  managers  of  the 
school. 

Without  anticipating  the  account  to  be  presently  given  of 
the  conditions  of^grants  in  aid,  a  few  special  points  must  be 
noted  as  instances  of  a  relation  between  the  central  authority 
and  local  enterprises  somewhat  different  from  the  "  f  for  £  " 
co-operation  so  far  described. 

4131  K 
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1.  Jh-'iiciiu/ mid  Mttsic, — Where  these  subjects  are  included 
ainoiij,'  thL>  .suljiLtits  of  the  ordinary  school  course,  and  are  tai^ht 
without  iKl'lif'ional  fee,  a  grant  not  exceeding  50/.  per  anmim 
may  be  allowed  in  aid  of  the  salar\'  of  a  teacher  of  drawing  and 
a  teacher  of  music;  but  no  grant  is  paid  unless  the  Government 
is  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  tlie  teacher,  the  subjects  and 
the  mode  of  instruction,  the  number  of  pupils  in  regtUar  attend- 
ance, and  the  pi'Ogress  of  the  pupils  from  tmie  to  time. 

2.  Dutch. — \\'hcre  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Dutch  laufjuage  in  llic  ordinary  school  course,  the  Govern- 
meut  will  require  that  the  principal  or  one  of  the  assistant- 
teachers  shall  bo  comi)etont  to  give  and  shall  givo  instruction  in 
tliat  language.  \Vhci-c  histructiou  in  the  Dutch  language  is 
given  hy  a  special  teacher,  not  being  one  of  the  regular  staff,  a 
grant  will  be  made  In  aid  of  ihe  aalaiT  of  such  teacher,  not 
exceeding  in  luuount  llie  grant  allowetl  for  ivn  aisistant  in  the 
school  wntli  wliii-h  such  teacher  is  connected. 

The  grant,  is,  of  course,  in  all  Cjisos  Kn]>plenionH?d  by  an  equal 
amount  fi-om  loiuil  sources. 

3.  I'reiKinilni-y  Seho(Ati.—  7o  encoumge  the  formation  of 
preparatory  or  mfiint  schools  in  connection  with  the  undo- 
nominationnl  public  schools  of  towns,  grants  are  made  in  aid  of 
the  salaries  of  tlie  toaehoi-  and  assistants  of  such  .schools  situated 
in  locahties  where  the  Government  is  satisfied  tliat  such  a  school 
is  required,  but  no  grant  can  exceed  the  amount  allowed  for  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  undenominational  public  school  with 
which  the  preparatory  or  infant  school  Is  connected. 

■i.  Free  Si'lnil"ffi, — By  virtue  of  the  grants  given  from  pnbhc 
revenue,  the  Government,  or,  rather,  the  Governor,  acquires  the 
Tight  to  appoint  free  scholars.     The  scale  is  as  follows  :— 

1  St  class  schools :  for  every  20?.  of  annual  Govemmont  aid, 
ono  free  scholar  who  must  be  unable  to  pay  the  necessary 
school  fees. 
2nd  class  schools :  for  every  10?.  of  annual  Government  aid. 

one  free  scholar  unable  to  pay  school  fees. 
3i-d  clas.s  schools :  irrespective   of  the   amount   of  aid    the 
governor  has  the  right  to  appoint  five  free  scholars. 
5.   Tniflr  ClaweK—Xn  annual  allowance  not   exceeding  50/. 
will  Ije  given  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  an  industrial  dcpartmonl 
or  trade  class  attached,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  to 
:i  native  industrial  institution  not  in  receipt  of  any  allowance 
from  Governnient,  or  to  a  native  day  school,  provided  that  the 
industrial  department  or  trade  class  is  daily  attended    bv  a 
pntisfactory  nitraber  of  young  persons  of  suitable  age. 

The  school  hours  for  undenominational  public  schools  must 
be  at  least  five  daily,  except  Saturdays,  wbicTi  is  a  whole  liolidav 
Managers  may  provide  fcv  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  Tn 
religion  dnnnp  the  onlmary  hours  of  instniction.  but  no  scholars 
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may  be  compelled  to  attend  for  such  instnietion  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  ^lardians. 

In  every  school  for  which  a  fidl  ^rant  is  made,  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  at  least  twenty  children  nmst  be  maintained. 
In  to\\'TLS  and  villages,  one  teacher  with  full  grant  (i.e.,  half  of 
sjilary)  is  allowed  for  eveiy  thirty  scholars  in  daily  attendance. 
A  part-grant  is  allowed  for  ten  s(»holars  in  third  (.'lass  schools 
only. 

As  a  fundamentid  condition  of  aid  a  fair  daily  attendance 
must  be  maintained.  In  a  ^^iife/ic  school  one  temmer  is  allowed 
for  thirty  scholars,  as  a  rule ;  but  where  the  population  is  very 
small  a  daily  attendance  of  twenty  satisfies  the  Department.  In 
a  missian  school  a  daily  attendance  of •  at  least  tliirty  to  forty 
children  must  be  maintamed,  except  at  "  out-stations,"  where  a 
daily  attendance  of  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  is  required. 

In  ever}'  mi.ssion  school  enjoying  (ho  full  grant  of  75/.  per 
annum,  there  should  be  a  qualified  teacher  for  a  sei)arate  infant 
school,  and  two  qualified  teachers  for  the  juvenile  school,  of 
whom  one  superintends  the  girls'  sewin^f  classes  and  assists  at 
all  other  times  in  the  general  business  ot  the  school. 

Gjunts. — Grants  are  due  on  the  last  day  of  each  quarter,  but 
the  drafts  are  sent  to  the  treasurers  of  schools  in  tne  country 
distriets  a  few  days  earlier,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  teachers 
on  the  day  when  their  salaries  are  due. 

Application  for  Aid. — Preliminary  application  for  aid  to  any 
school  must  1h>  accompanied  by  full  mformalion  on  these 
l>oints : — 

(1)  The  name  and  exact  situation  of  the  proposed  school 

station  (  =  school  district). 

(2)  The  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  (from  four 

to  fifteen  years)  who  live  within  a  mile  of  the  school 
station. 
(8)  The  number  of  children   in   actual   attendance  if  the 
school    is    already    open ;  or    the*    number    that   will 
probably  attend. 

(4)  Whether  any  other  aided  school  is   situated   in    the 

neighbourhood  ?  If  so,  why  the  children  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? 

(5)  What  grant  is  applied  for  ? 

(6)  WTiat  local  income  is  it  pro[)osed  to  give  to  the  teacher 

or  teachers  ?     What  school  tee  is  to  be  charged  ? 

(7)  The  names  and    credentials    of   the    teachers  to    be 

employed;  and  certificates  of  their  competency  to 
conduct  the  secular  instruction  of  the  school  in  the 
English  language,  or  in  the  native  language,  as  the 
case  mav  be. 

(8)  The    dimensions  of  the    proposed    schoolrooms,    how 

floored  and  ftimished  ?  Whether  provided  with  neces- 
sary out-oftices,  and  with  recreation  ground ;  extent  of 
accommodation  for  written  exercises  and  for  infant 
lessons. 
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(9)  Naiiies  of  those  proposed  as  niaii^ei-s  of  ibc  school. 
(10)  Name  and  address  of  the  correspondent. 


11.   <'i.A.s.^ifi(ATlox  nF  Schools. 

Tlie  following  rcguklions  deal  withthodn.s.siticaiion  of  schools 
and  contfliii  a  statement  of  tlic  conditions  under  which  State 
aid  is  ffranted  to  each  r\ass  of  school, 

(i)  Undfi'mviiHtlUnutl  Pi-htlc  Srbool-f. 
Class  I,* 

Boiis'  null  Mixed  SchvoU. — Grants  in  aid  of  .salaries  of  ihu 
principal,  vieo-principal,  and  o-ssistant  teachtrs  of  an  undenomina- 
tion  public  school  of  the  first  class  in  towns  and  localities  where 
the  Government  is  satisfied  that  such  a  school  is  required,  shall 
lie  made  ou  rhe  following  scale  : — A  grant  not  exceeding  200^ 
per  annum :  a  grant  not  exceeding  150(.  per  annum  for  the_vicc- 
principal;  a  grant  not  exceeding  I2^f.  jwr  annum  for  each 
assistant  teacher. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  a  school  of  the  first  class  shall 
inchide  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,algebra,  English  composition 
and  grnmtiiar,  political  and  physir-ai  geography,  outlines  of 
historj'  and  the  elenionr.s  <»f  natuiid  si-iemo  in  the  pr inn ir;/ 
i-mirse ;  and  the  tJreek  and  Latin  languages.  English  Iiteraturo, 
history,  higher  mathematics,  and  one  at  least  of  the  speeifio  sub- 
jects:— < 'honiistry,  geology,  mineralogy',  botany,  animal  physio- 
logy, principles  of  agriciiltui-e,  in  the  srcontlar;/  or  suiwrior 
coui-se. 

In  ft  Lower  Gmde  School,  (! reek  may  lie  omitted,  if  instrue- 
lion  in  a  modem  language,  other  than  English,  is  provided. 

In  a  Higher  Gra<le  School,  Greek  may  be  omitted,  if  instruc- 
tion in  an  additional  specific  subject  an»i  in  a  modem  language, 
other  than  Eugiish,  is  pro\-ided. 

*  111  IPiW  nil  inipnrUnt  mv],  was  taki^ii  townnU  the  organi.sation  ••{ 
seiondarj-  eilncatioii  l.y  sottinjf  mwiit  the  l«.st  of  the  Piiblie  Schools  of  the 
First  chum  (about  3.1  in  number)  an  Hiph  KchonU  with  a  fullv  detailed  curri- 
culum Icsdinp  lip  to  Slatriculation  at  the  Iniversity.  "  This  step  had 
iKvnnic  imperatively  uecesnary  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  MatriculHtion 
clDSflca  from  the  more  impovtnnt  t'ollew's  nud  the  conaequeat  devolution  of 
the  whole  of  thia  work  n|ioii  tlip  schootH.  Soliools  ckimiiin  to  be  ranked  a* 
High  JSehools  Imvp  to  ahow  the  |)onnaiieiit  existence  of  a  two  years'  course 
I«yond  Mtandnni  VU.  A  apt^cial  inspector  will  risit  nil  High  Sclifx>Is  in  each 
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Girls'  Schools. — Gi*ants  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  the  principal, 
vice-principal,  and  assistant  teachci*s  of  an  undenominational 
school  of  tne  first  class,  for  girls  only,  in  towns  or  localities  where 
the  Government  is  satisfied  that  such  a  school  is  required,  shall 
be  made  on  the  following  scale: — A  grant  not  exceeding  £120 
per  annum  for  the  principal,  a  gi-ant  not  exceeding  £90  per 
annum  for  the  vice-prnioipai,  a  gi*ant  not  excei»ding  £75  for  each 
assistant  teacher. 

The  subject  of  instruction  in  a  girls*  school  of  the  first  class 
shall  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  composi- 
tion and  gi-ammar,  outlines  of  history  and  geography,  plain 
needlework,  and  lessons  on  natural  objects,  m  the  pHiiiarji 
com'se;  and  English  literature,  histor)-,  political  and  physical 
geography,  higher  arithmetic,  elements  of  natural  science, 
laws  of  liealth,  domestic  economy,  and  a  modern  language 
other  than  English,  in  the  secondary  or  superior  course. 

Class  11. 

Bojjis  a  ad  Mlxtd  Schools. — Grants  in  aid  of  the  Siilaries  of  the 
principal,  yice-principal,  and  assistant  teachers  of  an  undenomi- 
national school  of  the  second  class,  in  towns  or  localities  where 
the  Government  is  satisfied  that  such  a  school  is  required,  shall 
be  made  on  the  followmg  scale  :—  A  grant  not  exceeding  £150 
per  annmn  for  the  principal,  a  grant  not  exceeding  100/.  per 
annum  for  the  vice-principal,  a  gi'ant  not  exceeding  75?.  per 
annum  for  each  assistant  teacher. 

Girls  Scltools. — Grants  in  aid  .  .  .  shall  be  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing scale : — A  grant  not  exceeding  60/.  per  annmn  for  the 
principal,  a  grant    not    exceeding  30/.   per  annum  for   each 

assistant.  ' 

The  course  of  instruction  in  a  Boys'  and  Mixed  school  of  the 
second  class  shall  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
English  composition  and  gi'anunar,  political  and  physical 
geography,  outlines  of  histoiy,  Latin,  and  the  elements  of 
luitural  science.  Liitin  may  be  omitted  where  instmction  m  one 
specific  subject — cheuiistry,  theology,  mmeralogy,  botany,  animal 
pnysiology,  principles  of  aj^kulture,  and  in  a  modem  language, 
other  than  English,  is  provided. 

The  coui*se  of  instru(*tion  in  a  girls'  s(4iool  of  the  second 
ela-ss  shall  include  reading,  writing,  aritlmietic,  and  outlines  of 
history  and  geogi*aphy,  plain  needlework,  and  lessons  on 
natural  objects. 

Glass  111. 

Grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  the  principal  and  assistant 
teachers  of  an  imdenominational  school  of  the  third  class,  in 
locaUties  approved  by  the  Government,  shall  be  made  on  the 
following  scale :— A  grant  not  exceeding  100/.  per  annum  for  the 
principal  teacher,  a  grant  not  exceeding  60/.  per  annum  for  each 
a.ssist<*mi  teacher. 
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The  course  of  instruction  in  a  school  of  the  third  class  shall 
include  at  least  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  outlines  of  history 
and  geography,  and  lessons  on  natural  objects. 

All  these  grants  shall  be  supplenientea  by  an  equal  amount 
from  local  sources,  in  which  amount  may  be  reckoned  a  sum,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  approved  of  by  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  given  towards  board  and  lodging  and  to  be  regarded 
as  part  salary. 

(h.)  Extra  Aided  mul  Pottr  Sclioole, 

1.  If  it  bo  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  that  the  people  of  European  extraction  in  a  locality 
are  too  poor  to  pay  the  usual  scnool  fees,  extra  aid  will  bo 
given. 

2.  When  in  such  a  locality  no  school  already  exists,  and  the 
people  guarantee  thitt  the  teacher  will  receive  from  them  board 
and  lodging,  or  an  etjuivalent  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Education 
Department  will  pay  as  follows: — {a)  To  an  approved  certi- 
ficated and  experienced  teacher  15/.  a  quarter,  to  an  approved 
unccrtiticatcd  teacher  i2l.  a  quarter,  so  long  as  an  average 
attendance  of  twelve  is  maintained.  (6)  To  an  approved  certifi- 
cated and  experienced  teacher  20/.  a  quarter,  to  an  approved 
uncertificated  teacher  15/.  a  quarter,  so  long  as  an  averitge 
attendance  of  twenty-four  is  maintained. 

3.  The  managers  of  such  a  school  shall  be  the  promotei  and 
two  other  residents  approved  by  the  Superintendent-General. 

4.  The  Superintendent-Generars  concurrence  must  be  obtainea 
before  the  teacher  of  such  a  school  can  be  dismissed. 

6.  When  in  such  a  locality  a  school  already  exists,  and  is 
providing  for  its  full  number  of  free  scholars,  the  Education 
uepartment  will  pay  the  fees  of  such  additional  children  as  may 
be  duly  certified  to  be  indigent. 

6.  Boarding  Grants. — In  the  case  of  children,  whose  home  is 
not  within  three  miles  of  a  school,  and  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  provide  for  their  education,  a  grant  m  aid  of  their 
maintenance  at  an  approved  boarding  school  will  be  paid  by 
the  Education  Department,  the  amounts  to  be  dependent  on 
circumstances,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  12/.  per  child  per 
annum. 

7.  Rent. — ^W^hen  it  is  found  impossible  for  the  managers  of  a 
public  school  to  become  possessed  of  land  and  buildings  neces- 
sary for  school  purposes,  including  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
principal  teacher,  and  such  property  of  an  approved  character 
can  be  hired  at  a  reasonable  rent,  the  Education  Department 
wilLrepay  half  the  rent. 

8  Evenina  Schools.— One-thivd  the  usual  day  school  grants 
will  be  available  for  approved  evening  schools,  where   pupils 
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9.  Tnule  Schools, — Grants  similar  to  those  hitherto  made  to 
Native  Industrial  Institutions  will  be  available  to  similar  institu- 
tions foimded  for  the  training  of  indigent  and  neglected  white 
childrea 

10.  White  Mission  Schools, — The  grants  at  present  available 
for  third-class  public  schools  will  be  available  for  any  white 
mission  school  in  a  town  where  there  exists  a  public  school  of  a 
class  higher  than  the  third,  provided  that  the  managing 
conamittee  of  the  said  mission  school  consist  of  the  missionary 
superintendent,  clercyman,  or  minister  as  chairman,  and  two  lay 
members  approved  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education. 

11.  Seiving,  Drawing,  Sinying,  Physical  Training. — After  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  the 
siuu  of  2s,  Qd,  wUl  be  paid  annually  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  the  funds  of  any  public  school  for  every  child  who  has 
been  regularly  and  satisfactorily  instructed  in  se^ving,  drawing, 
physical  traimng,  or  vocal  music. 

12.  Handiwork, — An  annual  allowance  not  exceeding  50/.  will 
be  paid  to  any  public  school  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  a  satis- 
fectorily  conaucted  handiwork  class  of  not  less  than  twenty 
pupils  imder  an  approved  visiting  teacher. 

13.  When  the  handiwork  class  is  conducted  during  school 
hours  by  one  of  the  ordinary  teachers  whose  salary  is  aided  in 
accordance  with  the  pouna  for  pound  principle,  an  annual 
allowance  not  exceeding  1/.  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  on 
the  class  will  be  given  m  aid  of  the  other  expenses. 

14.  Audit  of  School  AccountK — A  properly  detailed  account- 
Wk  of  school  income  and  expenditure  made  up  to  30th  June  of 
^'ucli  year  must  be  kept  by  the  uianagei-s  of  every  Government 
aided  school,  and  must  be  produced,  together  witli  the  necessary 
vouchers,  when  the  Superintendent-General  or  his  duly  appointed 
<leputy  makes  requisition.  In  such  books  fees  received  ui  other 
fhan  c{ish  must  l>e  entered,  and  the  (MUTt'Ut  vahie  thereof  brought 
to  account. 

('')  District  Boarding  Schools  among  the  AgriaUiiuvl 

Population. 

p  ^-  Before  any  grant  is  made,  the  Superintendent-General  of 
'^^iucation  satisfies  himself  that  the  district  is  one  that  requires 
a^3oarcling  school,  and  that  the  lociility  whore  tlio  school  is  to  be 

9  ^^^^^  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
.     •   Tlic  managers,  the  teachei*s,  the   rates   of  charge  for  the 
^.    ^^otion  and  maintenance  of  scholars,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  institution  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and 
tu^  Uistitution  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
S^V^rintendent-General    of    Education,    or    his    deputy,    duly 
^Y^inted  by  the  Governor. 

3.  Tlie  grants  from  the  funds  administered  by  the  Super- 
intendent-General of  Education  are  appropriated  exclusively  to 
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the  following  objects : — ^The  part  payments  of  the  teachers  or  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  boarding  departments,  the  training  of 
the  scnolars  in  industrial  habits,  and  the  part  maintenance  of 
those  scholai*s  whoso  circumstances  require  such  assistance 
towards  their  education. 

4.  The  annual  {grants  to  a  boardinjj  school  may  not  exceed 
lOOZ.  towards  tlic  salary  of  the  princi|>al  teacher,  and  60/.  towards 
the  salary  of  each  assistant  teacher. 

5.  [The  annual  grants  to  a  boarding  school  for  girls  may  not 
exceed  50Z.  towards  the  salary  of  tne  principal  teacher,  30Z. 
tOAvards  the  salary  of  the  assistant  teacher,  10/.  towards  the 
industrial  department,  and  CZ.  capitation  allowance  towards  the 
maintenance  of  each  girl  boarded  and  lodged  and  educated  in 
the  institution,  whose  home  is  situated  not  less  than  six  miles 
from  the  undenominational  public  school  of  any  town  or  village, 
and  whose  circumstances  requu-e  such  assistance  towards  her 
education.  Up  to  the  year  1897  a  corresponding  regidation 
(with  higher  scale  of  salary)  determined  the  scale  of  giunts  to 
lK)ai-ding  schools  for  lx)ys ;  it  was  then  replaced  by  clause  4  above. 
The  regulation  of  1897  does  not  state  whether  the  new  scale 
applies  to  boys'  schools,  girls'  schools,  or  both.  It  is  probably 
intended »  to  apply  to  both,  as  the  ncAv  clause  (C),  added  at  the 
same  time,  only  makes  mention  of  children.] 

6.  In  the  case  of  diildreii  whose  home  is  not  wdthin  three 
miles  of  a  school,  and  whose  jmrcnts  are  too  poor  to  provide  for 
their  education,  a  grant  in  aid  of  their  maintenance  at  an 
approved  boarding-school  will  be  paid  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  amount  to  be  dependent  on  circumstances,  but  m  no 
case  to  exceed  12/.  per  chila  per  annum.. 

7.  Each  giunt  towards  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  or  assistant 
teacher,  or  of  a  superintendent  of  a  boarding  department,  must 
be  supplemented  V)y  an  equivalent  amount  from  tne  managers  of 
the  institution. 

8.  The  managers  of  a  district  boarding  school  must  provide 
day  school  instruction  for  the  children  resident  in  the  locality. 

9.  The  managers  of  a  district  boarding  school  must  furnish 
fi'oin  time  to  time  such  returns  and  reports  as  are  required  by 
the  Su|x^rintendent-General  of  Education,  and  must  submit  to 
him  annually  a  complete  report  of  the  management  of  the 
institution,  with  a  statement  of  its  revenue  and  expenditure : 
and  the  accounts  of  the  institution  shall  be  subject  to  audit 
annually  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  or  his 
deputy,  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Boarding  Departments. 

1.  Where  sutHcient  provision  alixiady  exists  in  the  locahty  for 
day  school  instruction,  a  boarding  department,  either  for  boys  or 
for  girls,  may  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  day  school;  the 
auiiual  gi'ants  to  such  a  boarding  department  being  ix)stricted  to 
a  sum  not  exceeding  50/.  toward  the  salarv  of  the  superintendent 
nn  eciuivalont  amount  being  provided  by\he  managers,  and  to  a 
f-apitntion  allowance  ot  6/.  towards  tiie  maintenance  ol  each  bov 
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or  girl  boarded  and  lodged  and  educatedi  whose  home  is  situated 
not  less  than  six  miles  trom  the  undenominational  public  school 
of  any  town  or  village,  and  whose  circumstances  require  such 
assistance  towards  his  or  her  education. 

2.  To  encourage  the  industrial  training  of  young  persons,  resi- 
dent in  district  boarding  schools  among  the  agncultural  popu- 
lation, and  in  boarding  departments  connected  with  the  unde- 
nominational public  schools,  a  sum  not  exceeding  50L  ^r  annum 
will  be  allowett  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  such  industrial  depart- 
ments or  trade  classes  as  shall  be  opened  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government,  provided  that  no  allowance  shall  bo  given  for 
anv  industrial  department  or  trade  class  which  is  not  dailv 
attended  by  a  satisfactory  number  of  young  persons  of  suitable 
age. 

id.)  Mission  Hchools. 

1.  Aid  is  granted  to  mission  schools  in  eligible  districts  or 
localities  previoitsly  approved  by  the  Government,  as  well  within 
as  out  of  towns  anil  villages,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  portions  of  the  population  who  are  wliolly  unable 
of  themselves  to  found  schools. 

2.  The  classification  of  mission  schools  is  as  follows : 

Class  I. — Whercthere  is  a  series  of  schools,  infant,  juvenile, 
and  industrial,  the  annual  allowance  shall  be  TbL 

Class  II. — Where  the  children  form  only  one    school   the 
annual  allowance  shall  be  30f . 

Class  III. — To  schools  at  out-stations,  the  annual  allowance 
shall  be  \bL 

8.  No  portion  of  the  Government  grant  may  be  appropriated 
otherwise  than  to  the  support  of  the  teacher  or  teacners  of  the 
school,  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  as  teachers. 

4.  Before  any  new  grant,  or  renewal,  or  augmentation  of  any 
mnt  is  made,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  must 
D€  satisfied  that  proper  arrangements  are  made  for  the  niainto- 
iiance  and  management  of  the  school,  and  that  the  local  income 
of  the  school,  with  the  grant  in  aid,  can  efficiently  provide  for 
the  secular  instruction  ot  the  children  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  school  is  placed. 

0.  The  schools  are  under  the  maiuigement  and  control  of 
the  churches  or  missionary  bodies  with  which  they  are  connected, 
hut  must  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education,  or  his  deputy,  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
who  shall  have  the  right  of  entering  the  school  at  any  time 
during  school  hours,  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  buildings 
and  tne  school  furniture,  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the 
children  imder  instruction,  and  inquiring  generally  into  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  district  or  locality  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  of  calling  for  such  returns  as  he  may 
i^uire,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  on  these 
s'lhjects. 
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6.  Suitable  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  a  recreation 
ground  must  be  provided,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

7.  The  ordinary  school  hours  are  to  be  computed  at  not  less 
than  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  secular  instniction  given  during  the  school 
hours  shall  include,  at  least,  reading,  writing,  and  elementary 
arithmetic. 

8.  No  scholars  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  for  religious 
instruction  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

9.  The  Governor  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint,  in  each 
mission  school,  live  free  scholars;  such  appointments  to  be 
restricted  to  scholars  who  are  unable  from  circumstances  to  pay 
the  necessary  school  fees. 

10.  The  instruction  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  shall, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language. 

(e.)  Circuit  Teachers.  • 

1.  Where  a  district  ,is  utterly  improvided  with  schools,  and 
the  people  on  the  farms  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  private  £Einn 
schools,  a  circuit  teacher  will  be  employed,  who  is  to  assemble 
the  children  at  such  centres — two  or  more — as  may  be  most 
convenient. 

2.  Where  twenty  to  thirty  children  of  school-going  age  arc 
brought  under  re^ilar  instmction,  the  circuit  teacher  will  get  a 
salary  not  exceedmg  51.  a  month.  A  daily  attendance  of  twenty 
schofars  or  more  must  be  maintained. 

3.  Where  ten  or  twenty  children  are  brought  under  regular 
instruction  the  circuit  teacher  will  get  a  salary  not  exceeding  SI. 
a  month.  A  daily  attendance  of  ten  scholars  or  more  must  be 
maintained. 

4.  The  residents  at  each  centre  will  have  to  provide  free 
board  and  lodging  for  the  circuit,  teacher,  whilst  at  tneir  school- 
station. 

5.  Teachers  will  not  be  approved  unless  they  produce  evidence 
of  good  character  and  satisfy  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  of  their  qualilications  to  teach  the  English  or  Dutch 
language,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

6.  The  scholars  will  be  periodically  examined,  and  the  toucher 
will  draw  a  capitation  allowance  for  each  scholar  who  passes, 
according  to  the  scale  laid  down  for  private  farm  schools. 

(/.)  Private  Farm  Schools, 

1.  To  encourage  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  farmers 
and  others  who  reside  so  far  from  a  public  school  that  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  therein  provided,  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  is  empowered,  after  inquiry 
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into  the  attendance  and  attainments  of  such  children,  to  pay 
grants-in-aid  on  the  following  scale : — 

-  For  each  child  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  shown  to 

have  been  under  regular  instruction — 

£  8.  d. 
If  under  a  certificated  teacher  -  8  0  0 
If  under  an  uncertificated  teacher  -    2    0    0 

The  capitation  grants  to  be  paid  for  children  who,  after  exami- 
nation, have  passed  the  standards  of  elementary  instruction,  are 
as  follows : — 

£      8.     (I, 

For  a  pass  in  the  1st  (lowest)  Standard  -  0  10  0 

2nd                     „  -  0  16  0 

3rd                      „  -  1     0  0 

4th  or  higher     „  -  1     5  0 

2.  The  grants  aforesaid  may  not  l>e  jmid  unless  the  farm  or 
homestead  where  the  children  reside  is  situated  not  less  than  six 
railes  from  a  public  school,  and  unless  there  are  ascertained  to 
be  on  such  farm  or  homestead  not  less  than  five*  children  under 
regular  instruction. 

3.  No  grants  payable  on  account  of  the  attendance  and 
attainments  of  the  children  taught,  and  on  account  of  allowances 
for  indigent  boarders  (at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  121.  per 
annum),  shall  exceed  in  the  aggregate  301.  per  annum  on  one 
&rm. 

4.  Teachers  will  not  be  approved  unless  they  produce  evidence 
of  good  character  and  satisfy  the  Superintendent- Grcneral  of 
Education  of  their  qualifications  to  teach  the  English  or  Dutch 
language,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

5.  Applicants  for  the  grants  shall  furnish  such  information  as 
is  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  or  other  inspector  duly  authorised,  and  shall  comply 
irith  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  for 
satisfying  the  Government  that  the  conditions  of  aid  are  in  each 
case  duly  and  bona  fide  fulfilled. 

ig.)  Aborigiiies, 

Native  Institutions. 

1.  Where  school  is  kept  for  not  less  than  four  hours  daily  by 
a  dulv  qualified  teacher,  assisted  by  another  qualified  teacher, 
and  tne  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  one  hundred, 
a  fixed  annual  allowance  will  be  made  in  aid  of  salaries,  not 
exceeding  1001.  for  the  first  teacher,  40Z.  for  the  assistant 
teacher,  and  lOL  for  the  female  superintending  the  needlework 
of  the  girls. 

Native  Schools. 

2.  Where  school  is  kept  for  not  less  than  four  hours  daily  by 
a  teacher  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  English  as  well  as  in 

*  For  infants  of  five  years  and  under  no  imyinent  is  made. 
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the  native  language,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less 
than  fifty,  a  fixed  annua]  allowance  will  be  made  in  aid  of 
salarifM,  not  exceeding  40^.  for  the  teacher,  and  10/.  for  the  female 
superintending  the  needlework  of  the  girls,  AVherc  the  teacher 
is  capable  of  ginng  instruction  only  in  the  nativo  langu^e  a 
fixed  imnual  allowance  will  be  made  in  aid  of  his  salary,  not 
exceeding  2QL,  provided  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less 
than  twi-nty-five. 

Industrial  Institutions. 
3.  To  encourage  native  youths  to  become  skilled  workmen  an 
allowanre  of  151.  per  annum,  maintenance  money,  will  be  inadc 
lo  males  who,  after  one  year's  pi-obation,  sliall  have  entered  into 
a  definite  engi^ement  with  tne  authorities  of  the  institution 
with  which  they  are  connected,  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding 
four  years,  nor  less  than  two  years,  as  apprentices  to  one  of  the 
tollowing  timles :  carpentry,  wagonraaking,  blacksmith's  w^ork, 
tailoriu}.',  shooraaking,  printing,  and  bookbinding.  This  amount 
will  ;dsi)  be  allowed  during  the  probationary  year. 

I-.  To  encourage  the  female  portion  of  the  native  youth  to 
bniimi-  habituated  to  and  Ekillcd  in  the  perfomiancc  of  the 
duiies  of  domestic  civilised  life,  an  allowance  of  10/,  jkt  nnnuui. 
maintenance  money,  will  bo  made  to  females  who,  after  three 
inontli.s'  prolwtion,  sliallhave  entered  into  udetinite  engagement 
with  the  aulliorities  of  the  institution,  for  n  further  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  nor  less  than  one  year,  as  apprentices  to 
household  work. 

5.  It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to  provide  suit- 
able eUmeutary  education,  cither  morning  or  evening,  for  all 
apprentices. 

6.  Th3  number  of  those  who  can  be  received  as  apprentices 
being  limited,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  other  of  the  native  youth 
imder  the  influences  of  the  missionary's  home  as  much  as 
po.ssiblc  by  enabling  them  to  reside  in  the  institution  for  the 
pui-]Jose  of  being  educated.  For  this  object  an  allowance  of  10/. 
lo  12/.  Hjr  annum  (the  exai't  amount  being  determined  by  the 
I'n'jjlilyjwill  be  made  towanlslhe  maintenance  of  ixativc  iKHirdei-s 
actually  resident  within  :lie  institution,  and  having,  besides  tlio 
ordinary  school  work,  some  industi-ial  occupation,  such  as  of  field 
or  giii'dcn  labour,  or  siwcial  training  for  pupil  teachers. 

7-  Boarders  and  apprentices  may  be  considere<l  as  fomiing 
jmrt  of  the  recjuired  average  of  daily  attendance. 

8.  To  train  native  youths  more  eft'ectually  in  the  piuctical 
knowletlgc  of  ti-ades,  an  annual  allowance  not  exceeding  i20/. 
will  1)6  Riven  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  a  qualified  trade  teacher  in 
.'■u'.'h  oi  the  departments  of  carpentry,  wagonmaking,  smiths' 
work,  and  leather  work  as  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, bo  attached  to  a  native  industrial  institution ;  provided 
that  no  allowance  shall  be  given,  as  a  rule,  for  more  than  two 
trade  dopartincnts  in  the  same  institution,  nor  for  any  trade 
department  which  is  attended  by  less  thjvn  fifteen  resident  native 
youths  on  probation  before  apprenticeship,  or  ten  resident 
naiii-fs  under  definitp  pugnjjpmpnt   vnth  the  authorities  of  the 
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institution  as  apprentices  in  the  trade  department  for  which  an 
allowance  is  niaclo. 

9.  An  allowance  not  exceeding  30/.  will  Ik)  jriven  in  aid  of  the 
outfit  of  tools,  fittings,  and  materials  for  trade  departments  which 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  be  attached  to  a  native 
industrial  institution. 


III.  Ekrolmext  .vnd  Attexdance  of  PrpILS. 

During  the  years  1802-9,  then*  was  a  jrrtvtitying  in<'rea.se  of 
74-2  }x*r  cent,  in  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Elomontary  Scliools  of  the  Colony.  In  1892  the  nunil)er  on  the 
rolls  was  83,347;  in  December,*  1898,  it  had  risen  to  135,805: 
in  1899,  to  147,424. 

There  has  also  been  for  some  years  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  percentage  of  average  attendance,  the  percentages  for  the 
years  1804-9  oeing  as  follows : — 

73-73  for  the  vear  1894. 

73-86  „  '         1895, 

74-41  „  1896. 

74-90  „  1887. 

76-97  „  1898. 

77-16  ..  1899. 


»» 


In  the  report  for  1898  the  Superintendent-General  writes:- 
"In  the  Colony  proper  this  marked  improvement  makes  its 
appearance  in  almost  every  circuit.  .  .  Indeed,  in  all  these 
circuits  except  three,  the  increase  in  average  attendance  exceeds 
the  increase  in  enrolment ;  and  curiously  enough  the  three 
exceptions  are  all  in  the  Western  Province.  .  .  In  the 
Transkei  the  state  of  matters  is  not  so  pleasing." 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  the  third  quarter  of  1899 
was  divided  as  follows : — 

White  -         -  I  Boys       -         -     30,396  \  .qko-; 
40-58  p.e.  I  Giris       -         -     29,429  /  ^^•^'^^• 

Coloured      -  |  Boys     ,  -         -     44,741  \  r.^  ^q^. 
59-42  p.c.  I  (}iris       -         -     42,858  /  ^''•^^''■ 

Among  the  white  children  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls  on  the 
rolls  steKidily  diminished  during  the  period  1895-8.  Among  the 
coloured  children,  the  bovs  outnumbered  the  girls  for  the  first 
lime  in  1898. 

The  following  Uihlo  shows  the  increase  in  the  numlxjr  of 
schools  :— 

1895  Increase  in  numlx^r  of  schools  over  1894,  218 

1896  ..  „  ,.  1895,    34 

1897  „  „  .,  1896,    83 

1898  „  „  „  1897,200 

1899  ,.  ..  ,.  1898,132 
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lu  iho  tu'o  yciirs  1898-9,  tlie  additionnl  schools  were  classified 
according  to  tne  type  rb  under : — 


FirKt-cIass  Public  Schools         -        -        .        .  3  1 

Second-class    „  „ 3  [    -8 

Third-clftSB      .,  „      -       ■       -               -  21  i     20 

Poor  Schools     -  - ftO  ;      31 

Farni  Schools   -  -               -       -       -       -  81  ■     26 

Special  Schotls 6  1 

i-ii.'iiinKSt'hortln 3  -i 

Mi-sioii  Si'liooJH  .                -        -        -        .  3;!  ItJ 

AlKiiigiiitsSi'lKBilM 00  41 

With  rcganl  to  fndustriftl  Schools  (clasaified  above  under 
special  Bchools)  tho  Superintendent-General  writes  in  his  report 
Uiv  ISflilthat  "  unfominatcly  most  of  them  are  conducted  in  nii 
aitmleiitish  iivnliion,  the  tOHcbcrs  placed  in  cliargc  hnvin;;  in 
almost  overy  case  Imd  no  previous  training  for  such  specinl 
work.  Notwithstanding  the  best  intentions  of  tho  promoters, 
therefore,  the  work  done  ip  them  is  not  nearly  so  eflfective  as  it 
tnight  otherwise  be.  ...  .  Another  regrettable  feet  is  that 
in  nianv  cases  unsuitable  children  have  been  admitted — uusiiit- 
al)Ie  as  rt^rds  ago,  or  as  regards  the  circumstflnncK  of  tht-ir 
]»n  rents." 

In  the  six  years  18S)2-8,  the  total  niimlwr  of  seliools  in  ojicra- 
lioii  increased  from  1,510  to -2,588.  "But,"  adds  the  Superin- 
tendent-General, "notwithstanding  tho  immense  preponderaucc 
of  the  coloured  people,  thoy  have  had  but  a  small  share  in  the 
advantage  resulting  from  tne  progressive  movement,  for  of  the 
1,078  additional  schools,  780  are  appropriated  to  the  whit* 
population."  But  it  will  be  seen  that  alitjc  in  1898  and  189!l 
the  figures  are  characterised  by  a  considerable  increase  in  tlic 
number  of  schools  for  coloured  children. 

The  following  uble  shows  the  numbers  of  schools  which  lapsed 
in  the  four  years  1896-9 :~ 

In  1896  the  number  of  schools  closed  was  390 
„  1897  „  ,.  309 

„   1898  .,  .,  293 

„  1899  „  „  340 

Of  tlic  340  schools  which  lapsed  in  1899,  186  were  fann 
schools,  68  third  class  public  schools  41  [)©or  schools,  26  mission 
schools,  and  1 5  abcrigmes  schools, 
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School  Libm ries. — Efforts  have  been  made  hy  the  Department 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  In  tne  years 
1898  and  1899  the  movement  for  the  formation  ot  these  libraries 
made  unexpectedly  good  progress.  In  December  1898  there 
were  157  libraries  m  existence,  an  increase  of  about  28  per  cent. 
on  the  total  reached  in  the  previous  year ;  in  December  1899, 
205  libraries,  or  an  increase  of  30'5  per  cent. 

The  Superintendent-General  i*eports  on  this  subject : — "  Of  the 
seventy-seven  schools  of  the  first  class  there  are  still  eleven 
which  are  in  this  respect  defective."  **  The  managers  of  some 
schools,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  the  principals  of  them, 
are  unquestionably  neglecting  an  important  part  of  their  duty  to 
the  yoimg  people  placed  under  their  charge.  It  is  pleasing  to 
report  that,  as  the  result  of  a  circular  letter  From  the  Department 
directing  attention  to  the  cheap  edition  of  the  '  Encyolopeedia 
Britannica,'  and  offering  to  pay  naif  the  cost  of  it,  as  many  as 
tbirty-five  of  these  schools  provided  themselves  in  1898  With  a 
copy  of  this  valuable  work.' 

IV.   SCHIXJL   ('URRICULA. 

(o)  Syllabus  of  the  Elementary  School  Course. 

[Pupils  may  take  their  Standards  either  in  English  or  in  Dutch.  If  both 
Englm  and  I)ut<^h  be  taken,  only  the  half  of  the  English  and  the  half  of 
the  Dut<*h  Reading  lk>ok  need  be  prepared. 

Besido:^  the  ordinary  Reading  Book  for  each  Standard,  a  .siiecial  Reading 
Book  (sa^)  on  Geogi-aphy,  History,  or  Science  will  bo  found  ver>'  helpfuL 
The  copies  of  the  latter  book  need  not  belong  to  the  ]nipilH,  but  to  the 
school. 

To  pupils  who  pass  in  Standard  VIl.  a  certificate  is  awarded  by  the 
Department.] 

sub-standard  b. 

Reading.  To  road  with^ease  from  a  Primer  containing  sen- 
tences composed  of  monosyllabic  words. 

•Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  between  lines 
simple  words  from  the  Infant  Reader.  To  write  the  figures  1 
to  9. 

Arithmetic.    (1)  Written.    Reading  and  writing  of  number 
of  not  more  than  two  figures.    (2)  Mental,    Addition  of  2, 3,  and 
4  to  numbers  not  greater  than  36.      Subtraction  of  2,  3,  and  4 
from  such  numbers.     Multiplication  and  division  not  involving 
any  nuratjer  greater  than  12. 

Needlework.  Drills.  Simple  hemming  with  coloured 
cottons.    The  knitting  stitch. 

fDRAWiNO.  Horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  leading  to 
figures  and  patterns  drawn  on  slates  ruled  in  squares. 


Q<imnimeni  Handy  Collins*  Neiv  G7nphte,\eTe  Foster's  Medium^  and  other 
Copy  Books. 

t  In  connection  with  Drawing  in  this  and  other  Standards,  attention  is 
particularly  directed  to  I.  H.  Morris's  The  Teachinrf  of  Drawinij, 
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8TANDABD  L 


Reading.  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  I.  Reading 
Book. 

Recitation.  To  repeat  12  lines  of  simple  verse,  with  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  a  line,  containing 
at  least  one  capital  letter,  dictated  word  by  word  from  the  Read- 
ing Book.  To  show  a  finished  copy-book  in  large  hand,  con- 
laming  at  least  one  paee  of  figures, 

Aktthmetic.  (1)  II  rittev.  Reading  and  writing  numbei-s  of 
not  more  than  four  figures.  Addition  of  five  numbers  of  not 
moi'e  than  three  figures  ;  subtraction  of  one  such  number  from 
another.  (2)  Mental  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  not  involving  acquaintance  with  any 
number  above  25. 

Needlework.  Hemming:  sew  and  fell  seam.  A  simple 
article  of  use,  in  which  only  hemming  and  seaming  are  needed. 
Some  simple  knitted  article. 

Drawing.  As  for  Sub-vStandard,  on  slates  or  on  paper,  with 
slanting  lines  in  addition. 


HTAKDARD  II. 


Reading.  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  II.  Reading 
Book. 

Recitation.  To  repeat  20  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  three  lines  dictated 
phrase  by  phrase  from  the  Reading  Book.  To  show  a  finished 
copy-book,  in  large  hand  and  medium  hand,  containing  at  least 
one  page  of  figures. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
of  not  more  than  seven  figures.  Addition  of  six  numbers  of  not 
more  than  six  figures,  subtraction  of  one  such  number  from 
another,  multiplication  of  any  two  numbers  whose  product  con- 
tains not  more  than  seven  fi^ires,  and  division  of  such  a  number 
by  any  number  under  thirteen.  (2)  Meatal.  Exercises  in 
ttcldition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  not  involving 
acquaintance  with  any  number  above  100. 

CtEO<:;raphy.  To  know  the  chief  natural  features  of  the 
countrv  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  school:  to  know  the  cardinal 
points ;  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom  ;  to  be  familiar  with  a 
plan  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school. 

Needlework.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standard,  with 
greater  skill.  Any  garment  or  other  useful  article  as  for  St  I. 
Knitting,  with  two  needles,  plain  and  purled,  cgr.,  cuflfs. 

Drawing.  More  difiicult  figures  and  patterns  on  paper,  in- 
volving horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  slanting  lines. 


standard  hi. 


Readincj.     To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  TIT.  reading 
book. 
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Recitation.  To  repeat  32  lines  of  poetry  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelling.    To  write  on  slate  six  lines  dictated 
from  the  Reading  Book,  and  ten  other  words  selected  from  a 
single  page  of  the  same.    To  show  a  finished  copy-book  conUiin- 
ing  large  hand,  medium  hand,  and  small  hand,  naving  at  leas 
one  page  of  figures. 

Akithmetic.  (1)  Written,  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  sums  of  money. 
(2)  Mental,  The  same  as  the  written  work.  Use  of  the  fact 
that  1(1  per  imit  is  the  same  as  Is.  per  dozen,  and  of  similar 
facts.  Knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  common  weights 
and  measures,  with  easy  exercises.  Tables  of  Weights  and 
ikisures.  Ounce,  pound,  cwt,  ton  ;  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile ;  sq. 
inch,  sq.  foot,  sq.  yd. ;  pint,  gallon ;  second,  minute,  hour,  day. 

Grammar,  to  tell  the  subject  and  predi^cate  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence    To  point  out  nmins,  verbs,  ndjectiveSy  and  a^l verbs, 

(lEOGRAPHY.  To  know  the  mode  of  representing  on  a  map 
the  (lifterent  surface  features ;  to  be  familiar  with  a  map  of  the 
Division  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  with  the  position  of 
the  Division  on  the  map  of  the  Colony. 

Needlework.  Work  of  previous  Standards.  Stitching, 
feather-stitching  and  herring-boning  on  canvas  and  other  suit- 
able material.  A  single  garment.  Use  of  four  needles  in 
knittmg. 

Drawing.    Drawing  up  to  Standard  I.  in  Moin^iss  book. 

standard    IV. 

Beading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
IV.  Reading  Book,  for  an  ordinary  narrative  from  any  other 

source. 

Becitation.  To  recite  40  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  or  paper  six  lines 
^lictated  from  the  Reading  Book,  and  fifteen  other  words  selected 
from  a  single  page  of  the  same.  To  show  a  finished  copy-book 
m  medium  hand  and  small  hand,  containing  at  least  one  page  of 
figures. 

,  Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Addil  ion,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  weights  and  measures.  Different  ways  of 
expressing  a  given  weight  or  measure.  The  principle  involved 
m  the  process  known  as  "  Practice,"  with  easy  exercises.  Easy 
*  Proportion  "  exercises.  (2)  Mental,  The  same  as  the  written 
^^^t  Easy  operations  with  verv  simple  fractions  (halves, 
quarters,  eighths,  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths).  Tables  of  Weights  and 
^eomires.  Dram,  ounce,  pound,  quarter,  cwt,  ton ;  Cape  cwt., 
^*pe  ton ;  inch,  foot,  yard,  pole,  furlong,  mile ;  square  inch, 
^Jfuare  foot  square  yard,  square  pole,  rood,  acre,  square  mile ; 
^pesq.  foot,  Cape  sq.  rood,  morgen,  acre;  cubic  inch,  cubic 
^ot,  cubic  yard ;  gill,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel;  anker,  half- 
j^^^'^*  leaguer;  bushel,  quart;  budiel,  muid;  second,  minute, 
^ur,  day,  week,  month,  j-ear. 

'^^l  L 
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Grammar.  To  analyse  a  simple  sentence,  and  to  tell  the 
grammatical  names  of  the  words  in  it.  To  know  the  inflection 
of  nouns  and  verbs.  To  correct  grammatical  errors  in  a  simple 
sentence. 

Composition.  To  reproduce,  after  hearing  it  read  twice,  a 
simple  story  of  about  10  lines  in  length. 

GrEOGRAPHY.  The  form  of  the  Earth;  Day  and  Night; 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  To  know  the  map  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
including  features  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges,  chief 
rivers  and  their  basias,  railways,  situations  and  chief  industries 
of  towns  having  over  2,000  inhabitants.  To  draw  said  map  from 
memory.  Position  of  South  Africa  on  the  Globe.  Names  and 
situations  of  the  various  continents  and  oceans. 

Needlework.  Button-holing  on  canvas.  Tapes  for  fasten- 
ing, for  hanging,  and  for  strengthening  an  opening.  Run  and 
feu  seam.  Gathering  and  setting  in.  A  finished  garment.  Some 
useful  knitted  article. 

Drawing.     Drawing  up  to  Standard  II.  in  Morris  s  Book. 

STANDARD   V. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
V.  Reading  Book,  or  a  passage  from  any  standard  historical 
author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  60  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation  30 
words  selected  from  three  consecutive  pages  of  the  Reading 
Book.     To  show  a  finished  copy-book  and  a  home-exercise  book. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Writen,  General  notation  for  fractions, 
and  the  usual  operations  with  fractions  expressed  in  this  nota- 
tions. More  difficult  "Proportion"  and  "Practice"  exercises. 
Making  out  of  tradesmen's  accounts.  (2)  Me^ital.  The  same  as 
the  written  work,  with  special  attention  to  exercises  reganling- 
tenths,  huvdredths,  thousandths,  &c. 

Grammar.  To  analyse  an  easv  sentence  containing  one  sub- 
ordinate clause,  and  to  parse  fully  the  words  in  it.  To  correct 
granunatical  errors  in  a  sniiilar  sentence. 

Composition.  To  reproduce,  after  hearing  it  read  twice,  a 
short  narrative. 

Geography.  The  Seasons.  Africa  and  Europe,  including 
featin*es  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers  ana 
their  basins,  chief  states  or  territorial  divisions  and  their 
capitals;  situations  and  chief  industries  of  towns  over  250,000 
inhabitants,  connnercial  relations  with  Cape  Colony.  Map 
drawing  from  memoiy. 

History.  English:  the  period  10()6— 1485.  Cape  Colony: 
the  early  period  up  to  1820. 

Needlework,  {a)  Maklmj  and  St  Itch  !nf/.  Hemming,  gather- 
ing, setting  in  and  seaming  as  for  undcrlinen,  pinafores,  and 
other  outside  garments  and  frocks;  an  untrimmcd  garment 
applying  above  processes.  (/>)  Mending.  Patching  in  flannel 
(herring-bone    stitch),    plain    darning  as    for   thin    places    on 
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stocking- web.  (c)  Knitting.  A  simple- knitted  garment,  (d) 
Cutting-out.  Flat  patterns  of  a  chemise  and  a  pinafore  for  a 
child. 

♦Woodwork.  (1)  Ftxu^tical  Wooiiworkiny:  Exercises  1-10  of 
Young's  Working  Diagrtnns  for  Manual  Tmiiiing.  (2)  Draxr- 
'"i/  (/"M  size) :  {a)  Projection  of  rectangular  solids :  (/>)  The 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  exercises  of  the  year;  {e)  Simple 
isometric  drawing.  (3)  Tlieory :  ((?)  To  name  a  few  common 
kinds  of  hard  ana  of  soft  wood  and  to  tell  where  they  are  chiefly 
grovrn;  (6)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in 
the  exercises  for  the  year. 

Drawing  Freehand  and  geometrical  drawing  up  to  Standard 
111.  in  Morrises  Book. 

8TANDABD  VI. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
VI.  Reading  Book,  or  a  prose  dialogue  from  any  standard 
author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  eighty  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge 
of  meanings  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation  thirty 
words  selected  from  the  Reading  Book.    To  show  home-exercise 

books. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Short  notation  for  decimal  frac- 
tions and  the  usual  operations  with  fractions  expressed  in  tliis 
notation.  Calculation  of  percentages,  including  interest.  Mensu- 
mtion  of  rectangular  surfaces  and  solids.  (2)  Mental.  The  same 
as  the  written  work. 

Grammar.  To  analyse  a  complex  prose  sentence  containing 
at  least  two  subordinate  clauses,  one  of  which  may  be  subordinate 
to  the  other,  and  to  parse  the  words  in  it.  To  correct  gram- 
matical errors  in  a  similar  sentence.  To  tell  the  meanings  and 
use  of  the  principal  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Composition.  To  describe  some  familiar  natural  object,  or 
write  a  business  letter,  the  general  scope  of  which  is  given. 

CtEOORAPHY.  Climate,  Winds,  Rainfall.  The  remaining  con 
tinents,  including  featui*es  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges, 
chief  rivers  and  their  basins,  chief  states  and  their  capitals, 
situations,  and  chief  industries  of  towns  having  over  200,000 
inhabitants ;  commercial  relations  with  Cape  Colony.  Map 
drawing  from  memory, 

History.  English:  the  period  1485-1688.  Ca^x)  Colony: 
the  period  1820  up  to  present  time. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  and  Stitching.  Work  of  previous 
year,  button-holing  and  sewing  on  of  buttons,  a  single  garment 


*  In  connection  with  Woodwork  in  this  and  other  standards,  attention  is 
particularly  directed  to  C.  S,  Young^s  Manual  Training  for  the  iyUmdardt. 
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to  be  cut  out  by  maker.  (6)  Mending.  Plain  darning  of  a  hole 
on  stocking- web.  (c)  Knitting.  A  simple  knitted  garment. 
(d)  Cutting-out  Flat  pattern  of  a  baby's  first  shirt,  drawers  for 
a  chUd,  and  garments  set  in  previous  year. 

Woodwork.  (1)  Pixt<^tieal  Wood-working:  Exercises  11-20 
of  Yoimg's  Working  DUig^nms  for  Manual  Training,  (2) 
Drawing  (fiill  size  or  to  a  larger  scale) :  {a)  Simple  solids  in 
plan,  elevation,  and  section ;  (fc)  Construction  of  plain  scales ; 
(c)  The  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  exercises  for  the 
year;  {a)  Isometric  drawing.  (3)  Them^,  (a)  The  felling, 
seasoning,  and  uses  of  the  common  varieties  of  hard  and  soft 
woods ;  (t)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the 
exercises  for  the  year. 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  geometrical  (scale)  drawing  up  to 
Stxmdanl  IV.  in  Morris's  books. 

STANDARD  VII. 

[Upon  passing  which  the  Department  awards  a  certificate,] 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  a  dialogue  in 
blank  verse  from  any  standard  author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  100  lines  of  verse  from  a  standard 
dramatic  author,  with  knowledge  of  meanings  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation 
thirty  words  selected  from  a  work  of  any  well-known  modem 
author.    To  show  home-exercise  books. 

AritAmetic.  (1)  Written.  Practical  applications  connected 
with  Interest  (Simple  and  Compound),  Profit  and  Loss,  Discount, 
Stocks,  Mensuration  of  the  triangle  and  circle.  (2)  Mental.  Tho 
same  as  the  written  work. 

Grammar.  Analysis  and  parsing ;  rules  of  syntax ;  correction 
of  grammatical  errors;  wom-formation  from  the  common  and 
more  important  roots. 

Composition.  To  write  an  essay,  of  about  thirty  lines  in 
length,  on  one  of  three  given  subjects. 

Geography.  The  chief  Ocean  Currents.  The  British  Isles, 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  gi^eater  detail.  Geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  principal  commercial  products. 

History.  English:  the  period  1066 — 1688.  Cape  Colony: 
the  entire  period. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  and  Stitching.  Work  of  previous 
years,  tucks,  gussets,  and  garments  showing  stitches  of  this  and 
previous  years,  to  be  cut  out  by  maker.  (6)  Mending.  Patching 
in  calico  and  print,  darning  on  coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)  and  on 
woollen  material  (hedge  tear),    (c)  Knitting.    Any  oi-dinarj-^ gar- 
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ment.  (d)  CiMing-out  Flat  patt43rn  of  garment  made  for  the 
year,  of  pattern  set  for  the  previous  years,  of  chemise  for  an 
adult,  and  of  night-dress  for  an  adult. 

Woodwork.     (1)   Ptxtctical    Woodiooi^kin^j.     {a)    Exercijies 
21-32  of  Yoimg's  Workinq  Dktgmina  fi/r  ManiuU  Tminivg ; 
(6)  To  use  the  tools  required  for  tnis  and  the  previous  years,  and 
to  sharpen  a  chisel  or  plane  iron.     (2)  Drawing  (to   scale): 
(a)  More  difficult  examples  in  orthographic  and  isometric  pro- 
jection; (b)  The  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  isometric  pro- 
jections of  the  exercises  for  the  year.     (3)  Theory :   (a)  The 
OTowth,  felling,  seasoning,  and  uses  of  the  common  varieties  of 
hard  and  soft  woods;   (b)  The  use  of  nails^  screws,  and  glue; 
(e)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  ordinary  wood-working 
tools. 

Drawing.  Free  and  geometrical  and  model  drawing  up  to 
Standard  V.  in  Montis  8  book. 

In  1898  and  1899  there  were  respectively  109,912  and  121,827 
pupils  present  at  inspection,  and  after  examination  they  were 
classified  as  follows : — 


1808. 

1899. 

Peroenta^ 
of  Total 

— 

Percentage 
of  Total. 

Sab-Standard 

52,854 

48*08  ' 

58,876 

48*38 

Standard  L    • 

16,491 

15-00 

17,746 

14*56 

11.     .       .       . 

14,861 

13-52 

16,178 

13*28 

III.     - 

10,421 

9-48 

11,555 

9*49 

IV.          -      . 

7,155 

6-51 

7.860 

6-45 

V.           -       . 

3,571 

1 

3-25 

4,290 

3-52 

VJ.    -       .       . 

1,959 

1-78 

2,094 

1-71 

VIL    .        .       . 

673 

•61 

866 

•71 

ExStttudaid  - 

390 

■36 

484 

-39 

l-nclassified    - 

1,537 

1*39 

1,888 

1*54 

The  large  number  of  pupils  below  Standard  I.  was  due  partly 
t*^  the  largo  increase  in  tlie  number  of  new  schools  sUirtod  (Turing 
the  two  years,  and  partly  to  the  increase  of  Kindergarten  schools 
among  tne  white  population.  A  more  satisfactory  test  of  progress 
IS  that  aflforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  the 
^pper  standards.  Thus  tlie  percentage  of  pupils  above  Standard 
n.  was  in — 


1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

5-82 

6-68 

7-04 

7-39 

7-87 
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Tho  interest  taken  in  Manual  Occupations  is  well  borne  out  by 
the  reports  on  the  work  of  the  schools  in  this  department  in 
18!)7-9:— 

Boys'  Handiwork. — Very  fair  progress  continues  to  be  made 
in  the  teuching  of  handiwork  to  boys.  The  following  are  the 
figiireR  for  the  past  five  years: — 


y«*r. 


IHOS 

I8tt7 
1W8 


Ko.  of  Pofnl*  twigfat 


Of  the  2.21)2  pupils  under  instruction  iu  1899,  837  preseiiteii 
theiuselvoH  for  examination  in  Ueceniber,  with,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory  reeulta.  The  percent^u  of  pupils  presentii^ 
themselves  for  examination  is  regarded  as  still  mu(;ii  too  low, 
but  in  1899  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  reported  to  have 
been  much  improved.    The  results  of  the  examination  were  : — 


Kimt  WrtwlBorl*  StMiUnl  ■ 

Sw..iiil 
Thiril 

TotnlH 


GiKLs'  Hakui WORK.— Still  ymtter  pro{,'rcs.s  is  noted  iu  the 
U-ntaiinK  "f  Needlework  to  Girls.  Over  4,000  mure  girls  haic 
boon  under  iostructioit  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  The 
figures  for  ths  two  years  are : — 


l»t  Ciude 

2DdGrBae 

«1 

a»o 

:>e 

US 

24 

47 

141 

343 

1S8 

487         1 

No.  of  ScIiooIh.       No  of  Pupils  tan^t. 


189tt 
IHBfl 


43,320 
47.912 


In  the  report  for  1899.  rcm.irkablo  nmn-a  are  nv 
the  progress  m  \ogal  Musi^-,  w  the  neglect  of  wli 


iven  showing 
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drew  special  attention  in  his  first  report  in  1892.     Tlio  following 
are  the  statistics  for  the  three  years  1897-1). 

N"»'«' "f  S;l'wl«  in  ^wn^>et  of  PnniU 


1897  771  46,249 

1898  936  58,689 

1899  1,209  96483 


Gratifnng  progress  is  also  reported  in  Drawing — a  siihjtHt 
formerly  much  neglected.  In  1899  it  was  taught  in  G12  schools 
to  29,115  pupils.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  well  equipped  laboratories  for  teaching  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

(B)  Syllabus  of  the  Hh;h  School  Course  (1899). 

[Papils  may  take  their  standards  either  in  English  or  in  Dutch.  If  both 
English  and  Dutch  be  taken,  only  the  half  of  the  English  and  the  half  of 
the  Dutch  Reading  Book  need  be  prepared. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Heading  Book  for  each  standard,  a  s|>ecial  Heading 
Book  (say)  on  geography,  history,  or  science  will  ]>e  found  very  helpful. 
The  copies  of  the  latter  book  need  not  belong  to  the  pu])ils,  but  to  tJie 
schwLj 

SUB-8TAND.\UD    B. 

Reading.  To  read  with  ease  from  an  Infant  Reader  containing 
sentences  composed  of  monosyllabic  words. 

*  WBiriNG  AND  Spelling.  To  write  on  slates  between  lines 
simple  words  from  the  Infant  Reader.  To  write  the  figures  1 
to  9. 

ARiTHMETir.  (1)  ^Yvltie|}.  Reading  and  writincf  of  numl)crs 
x)f  not  more  than  two  figures.  (2)  Mental  Addition  of  2,  3, 
and  4  to  numbers  not  greater  than  3(i.  Subtraction  of  2,  3,  and 
4  from  such  numbers.  Multiplication  and  division  not  involving 
any  number  greater  than  1 2. 

rfEEDLEwoRK.  Drills.  Simple  lieiiiming  with  coloured 
cottons.    The  knitting  stitch. 

t  Drawing.  Horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  leading  to 
figures  and  patterns  drawn  on  slates  ruled  in  squares. 

STANDARD   I. 

Reading.  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  I.  Reading 
Book 


,  *  The  style  of  handwriting  approved  by  the  Department  is  that  some- 


others. 

t  In  connection  with  Drawing  in  this  and  other  Standards,  attention  is 
particularly  directed  to  I.  H.  Morris's  The  Teachin(/  of  Dramiift. 
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R£CiTATiON.  To  repeat  12  lines  of  simple  verse,  with 
knowledge  of  the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  skte  a  line,  con- 
taining at  legist  one  capital  letter,  dictated  word  by  word  from  the 
Heading  Book.  To  show  a  finished  copy-book  in  large  hand, 
containing  at  least  one  page  of  figures. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Heading  and  writing  numbers  of 
not  more  than  four  figures.  Addition  of  five  numbers  of  not 
more  than  three  figures ;  subtraction  of  one  such  number  from 
another.  (2)  Mental.  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
plication,  and  division,  not  involving  acquaintance  with  any 
number  above  25. 

Needlework.  Hemming:  sew  and  fell  seam.  A  simple 
article  of  use,  in  which  only  hemming  and  seaming  are  needed. 
Some  simple  knitted  article. 

Drawing.  As  for  Sub-St-andai-d,  on  slates  or  on  paper,  with 
slanting  lines  in  addition. 

STANDARD  II. 

Reading.  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  1 1.  Reading 
Book. 

Recitation.  To  repeat  20  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  three  lines 
dictated  phrase  by  phrase  from  the  Reading  Book.  To  show  a 
finished  copy-book,  in  large  hand  and  medium  hand,  containing 
at  least  one  page  of  figures. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
of  not  more  than  seven  figures.  Addition  of  six  numbers  of  not 
more  than  six  figures,  subtraction  of  one  such  number  from 
another,  multiplication  of  any  two  numbers  whose  product  con- 
tains not  more  than  seven  figures,  and  division  of  such  a  number 
by  any  nunil)er  under  thirteen.  (2)  Mental.  Exercises  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  not  involving 
acmiaintancc  with  any  number  al)ove  100. 

Geographv.  To  know  the  chief  natural  features  of  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  school ;  to  know  the  cardinal  points ;  to 
draw  a^  plan  of  the  schoolroom  :  to  be  familiar  with  a  plan  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school. 

Needlework.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standard,  with 
greater  skill.  Any  garment  or  other  useful  article  as  for  St.  I. 
Knitting,  with  two  needles,  plain  and  purled,  e.g.,  cuffs. 

Drawing.  More  difficult  figures  and  patterns  on  paper 
involving  horizontal,  i)eri)endiciilar  and  slanting  lines. 

STANDARD  IH, 

Read  ng.  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  III.  Reading 
l^ok. 

Recitatign.  To  repeat  32  lines  of  poetry  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning.  ''  ^ 

Writing  AND  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  six  lines  dictated 
from  the   Reading  Book,  and  ten  other  words  selected  from  a 
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single  page  of  the  same.  To  show  a  finished  copv-book  con- 
taining large  hand,  medium  hand,  and  small  hand,  having  at 
least  one  jxige  of  figures. 

Akithmetcc.  (1)  Written,  Addition,  subtracti<m,  nuiltiplica- 
tion,  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  sums  of  monev.  (2> 
Menttd,  The  same  as  the  written  work.  Use  of  the  fact  tliat  Id. 
per  imit  is  the  same  as  Is.  per  dozen,  and  of  similar  facts. 
Knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  common  weights  and 
measures,  with  easy  exercises.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Ounce,  poimd,  cwt.,  ton;  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile ;  sq.  inch,  sq.  ft., 
sq.  yd. ;  pint,  quart,  gallon ;  second,  minute,  hour,  day. 

Grammar.  To  tell  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  siniple 
sentence.     To  point  out  iwunsy  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 

Geographv.  To  know  the  mode  of  representing  on  a  man  the 
different  surface  features:  to  be  familiar  with  a  map  of  the 
Division  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  with  the  position  of 
the  Division  on  the  map  of  the  Colony. 

Needlework.      Work    of   previous  Standards.      Stitching, 

feather-stitchmg    and    herring-boning  on    canvas    and    other 

suitable  material.  A  single  garment.  Use  of  four  needles  in 
knitting. 

Drawinq.     Drawing  up  to  Standard  1.  in  Morris's  book. 

STANDARD  IV. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
IV.  Reading  Book,  or  an  ordinary  narrative  from  any  other 
source. 

Recitation.  To  recite  40  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  or  paper  six  lines 
dictated  from  the  Reading  Book,  and  fifteen  other  words  selected 
from  a  single  page  of  the  sjxmo.  To  show  a  finishe<l  copy-book 
in  medium  hand  and  small  hand,  containing  at  least  one  page  of 
figures. 

Arithmetic  (1)  Wrifffin,  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  weights  and  mea,sures.  Different  ways  of 
expressing  a  given  weight  or  measure.  The  principle  involved 
in  the  process  known  as  "  Practice,"  with  easy  exercises.  Easy 
"Proportion"  exercises.  (2)  Mental,  The  same  as  the  written 
work.  Easy  operations  with  very  simple  fractions  (halves, 
Quarters,  eighths,  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths).  Tables  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Dram,  ounce,  poimd,  quarter,  cwt,  ton ;  Cape  cwt.. 
Cape  ton ;  inch,  foot,  vard,  pole,  furlong,  mile ;  square  inch, 
square  foot,  square  yard,  square  pole,  rood,  acTc,  square  mile ; 
Cape  so.  ft.,  Cape  sq.  rood,  morgen,  acre;  cubic  inch,  cubic 
foot,  cubic  yard;  gill,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel;  anker,  half- 
aum,  leaguer;  bushel,  quarter;  busnel,  muid;  second,  minute, 
hour,  day,  week,  month,  year. 

Grammar.    To  analyse   a   simple  sentence,  and  to  tell  the 
grammatical  names  of  the  words  m.it.    To  know  the  inflection 
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of  nouns  and  verbs.     To  correct  grammatical  errors  in  a  simple 
sentence. 

CoMi»osiTiON.  To  rei)rodiice,  after  hcjiring  it  read  twice,  a 
simple  st^ry  of  about  10  linos  in  length. 

CfE^KiUAHiv.  The  form  of  the  Eiirth;  Day  and  Night; 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  To  know  the  map  of  tlie  Cape  Colony, 
including  features  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers 
and  their  basins,  railwavs,  situations  and  chief  industries  of  to>vns 
having  over  2,000  inhabitants.  To  draw  said  map  from  memory. 
Position  of  South  Airica  on  the  Globe.  Names  and  situations 
of  the  various  continents  and  oceans. 

Needlework.  Button-holing  on  canvas.  Tapes  for  fastening, 
for  hanging,  and  for  stren^hening  an  oi)ening.  Run  and  fell 
seam.  Satnering  and  settmg  in.  A  finished  garment.  Some 
useful  knitted  article. 

Drawing.     Drawing  up  to  Standard  II.  in  Morris's  Book. 

STANDARD  V, 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
V.  Reading  Book,  or  a  passage  from  any  standard  historical 
author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  60  lines  of  jx)etry,  with  knowledge  of 
moiining  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation 
thirty  words  selected  from  three  consecutive  pages  of  the 
Reading  Book.  To  show  a  finished  copy-book  and  a  home- 
exercise  book. 

Arithmeti<\  (1)  Wntten.  General  notation  for  fractions, 
and  the  usual  operations  with  fractions  expressed  in  this  nota- 
tion. More  dinicidt  "  Proportion  *'  and  "  Practice "  exercises. 
Making  out  of  tnulesmen's  accounts.  (2)  Mentul,  The  same  as 
the  written  work,  with  special  attention  to  exercises  regarding 
teuthsy  handreilths,  thousundfh^,  &c. 

(fRAMMAR.  To  analyse  an  easy  sentence  containing  one  sub- 
ordinate clause,  and  to  parse  fully  the  wonls  in  it.  To  correct 
grnuunatical  errors  in  a  sniiilar  sentence. 

C'OM position.  To  reproduce,  after  hearing  it  read  twice,  a 
short  narrative. 

Latin  (or  a  Modern  Language).  Introductory  instruction. 
This  subject  vill  hoUm*  fq>ecialbi  ejcamhxed. 

Geography.  The  Seasons.  Afnca  and  Europe,  including 
features  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers,  ana 
their  basins,  chief  states  or  territorial  divisions  and  their  capitals: 
situations  and  chief  industries  of  towns  having  over  250,000 
inhabitants;  commercial  relations  with  Cape  Colony.  Map 
drawing  from  memory. 

History.  English:  the  period  1066 — 1485.  Cape  Colony: 
the  early  period  up  to  1820. 

NEEm-EWORK.  (a)  Mdkhuj  ami  Stitchi}}{jf.  Hemming,  gather- 
ing, and  settmg  in  and  seaming  as  for  underlinen,  pinaiores  and 
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other  outside  gannents,  and  frocks;  an  untrinimed  garment 
applying  above  processes,  (li)  Mendinff,  Patching  in  flannel 
(herring-bone  stitch),  plain  darning  as  for  thin  places  on  stock- 
ing-web {c)  Knittimj.  A  sinipfo-knitted  }j:arnient.  (d)  Vvi- 
iimj  out.     Flat  patterns  of  a  chemise  and  a  pinafore  for  a  child. 

•Woodwork.  (1)  PractiadWoodivorkivf/:  Exercises  I -10  of 
Young's  Working  Diagrams  for  Maniud  Training,  (2)  D)uv> 
ing  (tiUl  size) :  (a)  Projection  of  simple  rectangular  solids ;  (h) 
The  plans  and  elevations  of  the  exercises  for  the  year,  (c)  Simple 
isometric  drawing.  (3)  Theory :  (a)  To  name  a  few  common 
kinds  of  hard  and  of  soft  wood,  and  to  tell  where  they  are  chiefly 
grown ;  (6)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the 
exercises  for  the  year. 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  geometrical  drawing  up  to  Standard 
III.  in  Morris's  book. 

IIIGU  SCHOOL  STANDARD  A. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
VI.  Reading  Book,  or  a  prose  dialogue  from  any  standard 
author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  80  lines  of  poetry  from  a  standard 
author,  with  knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictiition  thirty 
words  selected  from  the  Reading  Book.  To  show  home-exercise 
books. 

Grammar.  To  analyse  a  complex  prose  sentence  containing 
at  least  two  subordinate  clauses,  one  of  which  may  be  subonlinate 
to  the  other,  and  to  parse  the  words  in  it.  lo  correct  gram- 
matical errors,  in  a  similar  sentence.  To  tell  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  principal  prefixes  and  suftixos. 

Composition.  To  describe  some  familiar  natunil  object,  or 
write  a  business  letter,  the  general  scope  of  which  is  given. 

Geography.  Climate,  Winds,  Ramfall.  North  and  South 
America,  Asia,  Australasia,  including  features  of  (H)astlino,  chief 
mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers  and  their  basins,  chief  states  and 
their  capitals,  situations  and  chief  industries  of  towns  having 
over  200,000  inhabitants;  conmiercial  relations  with  C^ajw 
Colony     Map  drawing  from  memory. 

History.  English:  the  period  1485  1688.  Cape  Colony: 
The  i)ericKl  1820  up  to  the  present  time.  Pvjpih  vill  vof  he 
imiivldiudly  examined  in  this  suhjecf.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  text-hook,  the  use  of  a  Histoivral  Header  is  recom- 
Tiiended. 

Latin  (or  a  Modem  Language).  Elementary  Accidence  up 
to  and  including  the  indicative  mood  of  the  active  and  passive 
voices  of  regular  verbs,  with  easy  corresponding  exercises  in 
translation  into  and  from  English.  (Any  text-book  similar  to 
Macmillan's  Latin  Course,  Part  I.,  will  indicate  the  range.) 
Modern  Language  (or  Latin).  An  ordinary  first  year's  course 

^  In  connection  with  Woodwork  in  this  and  other  Standards,  attention 
is  particularly  directed  to  C,  8.  Young's  Manual  Training  for  the 
Standards. 
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ill  KlenicntAry  Grammar  and  Translation,  practice  being  given  m 
reading  and  m  writing  to  dictation.  (Any  text-book  similar  to 
Macmillan's  First  Year's  Course  in  French,  for  example,  will  indi- 
cate the  range  of  examination.) 

Arithmetic.  (I)  Written,  Short  notation  for  decimal  frac- 
tions and  the  usual  operations  with  fractions  expressed  in  this 
notation.  Calculation  of  percentages,  including  mterest.  Men- 
suration of  rectangular  surftices  and  solids.  (2)  Mental.  The 
same  as  the  written  work. 

Mathematics.  Introductory  instruction.  This  subject  will 
not  be  exitniined. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  and  Stitching,  Work  of  previous 
year,  button-holing  and  sewing  on  of  buttons,  a  simple  gannent 
to  be  cut  out  by  maker.  (6)  Mending.  Plain  darning  ot  a  hole 
on  stocking- web.  (c)  Knitting,  A  simple  knitted  garment, 
(rf)  Citttimj  oat  Flat  pattern  of  a  baby's  first  shirt,  drawers  for 
a  child,  and  garments  set  for  Standard  V. 

Woodwork.  (1).  Fmctiad  Woodioorkiiig :  Exercise  11-20  of 
Young's  Working  Diagtunis  for  Manual  Training,  (2)  Draw- 
ing (fidl  size  or  to  a  larger  scale) :  (a)  Simple  solids  in  plan, 
elevation,  and  section ;  {b)  Construction  of  plam  scales ;  (c)  The 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  exercises  for  the  year ;  (rf) 
Isometric  drawing.  (3)  Theorg  :  (a)  The  felling,  seasoning,  and 
uses  of  the  common  varieties  of  hard  and  soft  woods ;  ^&)  The 
construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the  exercises  for 
the  year. 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  geometrical  (scale)  drawing  up  to 
Standard  IV.  in  Morris's  Book. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STANDARD  B. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  a  dialogue  in 
blank  verse  from  any  standara  author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  100  lines  of  verse  from  a  standard 
dramatic  author,  with  knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelung.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation  thirty 
words  selected  from  a  work  of  any  well-known  modem  author. 
To  show  home-exercise  books. 

Grammar.  Analysis  and  mrsing ;  rules  of  syntax ;  correction 
of  LTanimatiail  erroi-s ;  worcl-foniiation  from  tlic  more  couinion 
and  important  roots. 

Composition.  To  write  an  essay,  of  about  30  lines  in  length 
on  one  of  three  given  subjects. 

Geography.  The  chiet*  Ocean  Cturents.  The  British  Isles; 
British  Colonies  and  De[X)ndencies  in  greater  detail ;  Geographical 
distribution  of  the  princii)al  commencal  products.  Pupils  will 
not  be  individually  examined  in  this  subject.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  text-book,  the  use  of  a  Oeographical  Reader  is 
recommended. 

History.  English :  the  period  1066-1688.  Cape  Colony :  the 
entire  period.  Pupils  will  not  be  individually  examined  in 
this  subject  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  text-book,  the  use  of  a 
Historical  Reader  is  recommended. 
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Latin  (or  a  Modem  Lan^iagc).  All  elementan'  Accidence 
beyond  the  previous  stage,  with  easy  corresponding  exercises  in 
Translation  mto  and  from  English.  (Any  text-book  similar  to 
Macmillan's  Latin  Course,  Part  II.,  will  indicate  the  range.) 

Modern  Language  (or  Latin).  An  ordinary  second  year's 
course  in  Elementary  Accidence  and  Translation,  pracjtice  being 
g^ren  in  reading,  and  in  MTriting  to  dictation.  (Any  text-book 
similar  to  Macmillan's  Second  Year's  Course  in  French,  for 
example,  will  indicate  the  range  of  examination.) 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written,  Practical  applications  connecto<l 
with  Interest  (Simple  and  Compound),  Profit  and  Loss,  Discount, 
StxKjks,  Mensuration  of  the  triangle  and  circle.  (2)  Mental.  The 
same  as  the  written  work. 

Mathematics.  (1)  Algebra..  Addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division.  Resolution  into  factors.  Solution  of  Equations 
of  the  first  degree  in  one  variable,  and  easy  problems  leailing  to 
such  equations.  (2)  Geometry.  Euclid  Book  I.  1-26,  with  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  matter  and  easy  exercises. 

Needlework,  {a)  Making  and  Stitching.  Work  of  previous 
year,  tucks,  gussets,  and  garments  sho¥ring  stitches  of  this  and 
previous  years,  to  be  cut  out  by  maker,  (h)  Meiuling.  Patching 
m  calico  and  print,  darning  on  coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)  and  on 
woollen  material  (hedge  tear),  (c)  Knitting.  Any  ordinary  gar- 
ment, {d)  Cutting-Old.  Flat  pattern  of  garment  made  (ov  the 
year,  of  pattern  set  for  previous  year,  of  chemise  for  an  adult,  and 
of  nightdress  for  an  adult. 

Woodwork.  (1)  Practical  Woodworking:  (a)  Exercises  21-32 
of  Young's  Working  Diagrams  for  Manual  Training ;  (b)  To 
use  the  tools  required  for  this  and  the  previous  voars,  and  to 
sharpen  a  chisel  or  plane  iron.  (2)  Drawing  (to  scale):  (a)  Moro 
difficult  examples  in  orthogfraphic  and  isometric  projection ;  (/>) 
The  plans,  elevations,  sections  and  isometric  projections  of  the 
exercises  of  the  year.  (3)  Theory :  (a)  The  growth  of  the 
common  varieties  of  hard  and  soft  wootls ;  (6)  The  uses  of  nails 
screws  and  glue ;  (c)  The  construction  and  ase  of  the  ordinary 
woodworking  tools, 

Dbawino.  Freehand,  geometrical  and  model  drawing  up  to 
Standard  V.  in  Morris's  Book. 

mOH   SCHOOL  STANDARD   C. 

Recitation.  To  recite  120  lines  from  a  standard  dramatic 
author,  with  knowledge  of  allusions  and  meaning. 

Writing  to  Dictation.  To  write  with  correct  punctuation 
a  continuous  passage  of  eight  lines  dictated  from  a  standard 
modem  prose  book,  also  twelve  difficult  words  selected  from  the 
same. 

Grammar.  Analysis  of  a  complex  sentence  from  a  standard 
dramatic  poet,  together  with  revisal  of  work  of  previous  years. 

Composition.  Paraphrasing  of  a  passage  in  verse,  and  revisal 
of  the  work  of  previous  years. 

Latin  (or  a  Second  Modem  Language).  Accidence,  simple 
syntax,  parsing  and  analysis  of  easy  sentences  from  the  Latin 
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Reading  Book  used  in  class.  Translation  of  detached  sentences 
from  and  into  English. 

Modern  Language.  An  ordinary  third  year's  course  in 
Elementary  Grammar  and  Translation,  {)ractice  being  given  in 
reading  and  writing  to  dictation.  Recitation  of  30  Tines  of 
modem  poetry. 

Second  Modern  Language  (or  Latin).  An  ordinary  first 
year's  course  in  Elementary  Grammar  and  Translation,  practice 
being  given  in  reading  and  in  writing  to  dictation.  (Any  text- 
book similar  to  MacmiUan's  First  Year's  C-ourse  in  French,  for 
example,  will  indicate  the  range  of  examination.) 

Arithmetic.  Revisal  of  the  work  of  the  previous  years,  with 
extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots,  and  roots  depending  upon 
these. 

Mathematics.  (1)  Algelyfu  :  Involution  and  evolution. 
Highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple.  Fractions. 
Somtion  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables. 
(2)  Geometry:  Euclid,  Book  L  and  fiook  IIL,  1-12,  with  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  matter  and  easy  exercises. 

Science.    One  of  the  following : — 

(a)  A^*knliure:  Mills  and  Shaw's  First  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture will  indicate  the  range. 

(fe)  Botany :  Edmonds  and  Marloth's  Elementary  Botany  for 
South  Africa  (Longman's)  will  indicate  the  range. 

{c)  C/iemiatry  :  W.  S.  Furneauxs  Elementary  Chemistry 
(Longman's),  the  Inorganic  part  only,  will  indioiite  the  range. 

(d)  Domestic  Economy  :  Nelson's  Domestic  Economy  for 
Teachers,  omitting  Section  IV.,  will  indicate  the  range. 

(e)  Physics :  W^rk  Wright's  Elementary  Physics  (Longman  s) 
will  indicate  the  range. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  STANDARD   D. 

Recitation.  To  recite  150  lines  from  the  poetical  work  set 
for  the  University  matriculation  examination. 

Spelling.  To  write  out  correctly  a  passage  containing  errors 
in  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Grammar.     Revisal  of  the  work  of  previous  years. 

Composition.  Correction  of  errors  in  composition:  para- 
phrasing, essay  writing.  For  the  essay,  pupils  will  be  required 
to  select  one  of  three  given  subjects  chosen  trom  the  prose  and 

¥octical  works  set  for  the  University  matriculation  examination, 
he  essay  should  occupy  not  less  tnan  one,  and  not  more  than 
two  pages  of  foolscap. 

Literature.  The  works  set  for  the  University  matriculation 
examination. 

Latin  (or  a  Second  Modern  Language).  Translation  into 
English  of  work  set  for  the  University  matriculation  examina- 
tion, with  study  of  special  points  of  grammar  involved.  Acci- 
dence, simple  syntax,  pai-sing  and  analysis  of  sentences.  Trans- 
lating from  and  into  English,  detached  sentences  and  con- 
tinuous prose  passages. 
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MoDEBK  Language.  Writing  to  dictation.  Recitation  of 
thirty  lines  of  modem  poetry  with  knowledge  of  allusions.  Acci- 
dence, simple  syntax,  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences.  Trans- 
lating into  English  and  from  English  detached  sentences  and 
contmuous  prose  passage. 

Second  Modern  Language  (or  Latin).  An  ordinary  second 
year's  course  in  elemeiitarv  grammar  and  translation,  practice 
being  given  in  readin^^,  anct  in  writing  to  dictation.  (Any  text- 
book similar  to  Macmillan  s  Second  \  ear  s  Course  in  French,  for 
example,  will  indicate  the  range  of  examination.) 

Arithmetic.  Revisal  of  tne  work  of  previous  years,  with 
special  attention  to  problems. 

Mathematics.  (1)  Algebra.  Addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division.  Involution  and  evolution.  Resolution 
into  factors;  highest  common  factor;  lowest  common  multiple. 
Fractions.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one,  two 
and  three  variables.  Solution  of  ecjuations  of  the  second  degree 
in  one  variable,  and  simple  cases  m  two  variables.  Easy  pro- 
blems leading  to  such  equations.  (2)  Geometry,  Euclid  Books 
I.,  II.  and  III.,  with  simple  deductions,  and  questions  on  the 
subject  matter. 

Science.  Any  one  of  the  science  subjects  specified  in 
Appendix  I.,  immediately  following,  the  scope  being  as  there 
indicated. 

APPENDIX  I. 

Optional  Siifjjecfs, 

Particulars  are  given  below  regarding  the  refiuirements  in  the  optional 
subjects  of  the  University  MatriculatiDn  Examination.  Thene  may  be  con- 
sidered as  attached  to  High  School  Standard  D.  A  pujiil  may  be  presented 
for  examination  in  one  of  the  following  optional  aubjecta  (the  ncienee  sub- 
ject choflen  from  among  them  to  complete  the  re*iuirementa  of  Standard  J ). 
not  being  reckoned) : — 

I.  Greek.  Translation  into  English  of  jiassages  from  set  work,  with 
queHtions  on  the  subiect-matter  of  the  same,  and  questions  on  special  ijoints 
of  grammar  involved  in  the  passages  to  he  translated.  Accidence,  Simple 
%ntax,  and  Parsing.  Translation  into  English  of  (a)  some  detached  sen- 
tences, and  (6)  a  simple  continuous  prose  jiassage  from  a  work  not 
prescribed ;  Translation  from  English  into  Greek  of  some  detached 
sentences. 

II.  History.  The  General  History  of  Modem  Europe  from  1517  to 
1815.  yio  text-book  is  recommended.  The  chapters  of  Lord's  Mofhrn 
£^n}'o]ie  which  cover  the  period  specified  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  guide 
for  the  student.  The  following  details  will  more  clearly  in<licatc  the  range 
of  examination  :— 

'^he  Re/ormntifyti  and  its  effects  on  matters  }x>l I tical  : 

The  rai)hcy  in  the  early  days  of  the  lOth  century.  Luther  and 
Zwingli.  The  monarchy  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  struggles 
against  France  and  Turkey.  Charles  and  the  l*rotestants.  The 
league  and  war  of  Schmalkalden.  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the 
)>eace  of  1 555.  The  Ileformatiou  in  England  and  in  the  Northern 
Kingdoms  of  Europe.  Philip  11.  and  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Jesuits.  Calvinism.  Wars  of  religion  in 
Prance,  and  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands.  Catherine  do 
Medici ;  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  Catholic  league  in  France  and 
Henry  IV. 
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Catholics  and  IVotwtanU  in  Gemiany  afUr  15j5.    Henry  IV.'s 
policy  and  deatl..     Tlie  Thirty  Yean.'  Wan   Gustavus  Adolphii^ 
Hichelieu,  Mazarin.     Peace  of  Weatphalia.    England  under  the  tret 
two  Stuarts. 
Sii}irtmacy  over  £ui-ope  and  baianee  ofpoioer  : 

Uromwell  and  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  I^uin  XIV.  of  Frwice ; 
]i\i.  views  and  hih  aims.  HU  war  with  the  Netherlands  ;  roalition 
aK»insthim.  William  III.  of  England.  The  war  of  the  Spaiush 
BiiMiession.  CharleH  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Pet«r  the  Great  of  Kussia. 
Itiw  of  the  BuHRian  power.  ,-.     i     j- 

Mof«  wars  of  wuoeiwion.  Krederick  II.  of  Pniasia.  England s 
power  in  In<lia.    The  Seven  Years'  War.  -    t.  i     j 

I'olitical  reformers  on  Eum|)ean  thrones.  Partition  of  FoUnd. 
Siippre*.ion  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.    American  indeiendencc. 

Stnigglet/or  politieal  liberti/  : 

C'haiacteriHtic  tendencies  of  the  IBth  century.  Influence  of 
KaKlish  ideasj  b<.th  i-ilitical  and  philosophical.  :Hontesquieu, 
\'nltaire,  J.  J.  Itousseau.  IJcginninK  of  the  French  llevohition. 
C.alition  against  it  and  fall  of  the  Frcm-h  Monardiy.  The  Iteifc-n 
of  Terror. 

^fapoleon  BonH|iarte  :  his  triumphs  ai  a  general  ;  get.s  the  lietter 
of  the  Kevolution,  Init  gives  effect  to  its  ideaa.  Peace  of  Anitens. 
Tie  Empire  and  the  coalitionH  against  it.  Na|>oleon  a  fall  am)  tlie 
t'lingreso  of  Yienna.     Waterloo. 

III.  A  Third  Modern-  Lasguaoe. 

IV.  I-:lkmi£nt.4KV  Phvmh-s. 

[a)  Mensuration,  Meclianics,  Hvdroetatics,  and  Proi>ertiea  of 
Matl«r,  treated  experimentally  as  on  pp.  1-134  of  GregoiV" 
Exerciue  Book  of  EUmeiiUti-y  I'mctical  I'liyiici  <Macmulan 
&.  Co.). 

(i)  Heat :  Heat  and  temperature  ;  thermometers.  Expansion  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  Heat  as  a  uieasuraMe  quantity ; 
specific  heat.  Latent  heat ;  fusion ;  valorisation.  Trans- 
mission of  heat. 

(f)  Sound :  Production  and  speed  of  sound.  Transmission  of 
xound ;  wave  motion ;  intensity  and  reflection  of  sound. 
Musical  sounds ;  pitch  ;  intensity  ;  qiiality. 

[^  £^A< .-  Rectilinear  propagation  of  light;  sliadows.  Be- 
floction  of  light ;  mirrors,  Itefraction  of  light ;  lenses. 
Colour. 

(e)  Afagaelitm..-  Magnetic  induction.    Terrestrial  magnetism. 

repulsion.     Induction. 

Ig)  yofltte  EUclritity :  The  voltaic  battery.    The  current  ;  the 

galvaiiomoter.    Klectrolysis.    Electro- magnets. 

V.   Et£llENTARY  CHKIflgTRy. 

Metrical  Hystein  of  wciirlitH  anA .1 

l.miii.turra ;  l^nt,XS,\ll H^t "^  vraaxxr^  .nd  .t  different 
.[«ctt<«»p«  ;  .h.JSl  batoci  '".Sol;?.;"'' "'  '""''"  •»''  "1'  "'^ 
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Elements,  compounds,  niLxtures,  alloys,  solutiouH.  Laws  of 
combination  by  weight  and  by  volume.  Atomic  weight,  mole- 
cular weight  *  eouivalent  weight ;  calculations  from  simple 
equations.  Classincation  of  the  elements ;  Periodic  Law,  with 
illustrations.  Classification  of  oxides.  (General  nature  of  acids, 
salts,  and  bases. 

Occurrence,  preparations,  properties,  and  tests  of : 
Oxygen,  hydrogen,  water,  hydric  dioxide,  ozone,  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen,  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid, 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  broinme,  hydro-bromic  acid,  iodine, 
hydriodic  acid,  fluorine,  hydrofluoric  acid,  sulphur,  sulphurous  oxide, 
sulphuric  oxide,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  monoxide,  carbonic  dioxide,  methyl  hydride, 
ethylene  coal-^^  cyano^n,  carbonic  disulphide,  boron,  boracic 
acid,  silicon,  silicic  dioxide,  silicic  fluoride,  silicates,  )>hosphorus, 
phosphorus  oxide,  phosphoric  oxide,  orthophosphoric  acid,  and  its 
relation  to  pyrophosphoric  acid  and  metaphosphoric  acid. 

The  following  metals  and  their  most  common  compounds  :  Potas- 
sium, sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium^  zinc,  manganese, 
chromium,  iron,  aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  gold,  and  platinum. 

Nature  of  combustion,  stnicture  and  properties  of  flame.  Oxida- 
tion and  reduction.  Chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and 
its  relation  to  animal  and  plant  life.  Bleaching  by  chlorine,  sul- 
phurous oxide,  and  hydric  dioxide.  Composition  of  soai>,  mortars, 
cement.  Ccjm position  of  common  alloys.  Composition  of  starch, 
Bu^ars,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  vegetable  and 
animal  oil. 

Any  work  on  Elementary  Chemistry,  such  as  (a)  Ro8coe^s  Les9(mny  or  (A) 
Kemsen's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Turpin's  Practical  Inortjanic 
^^^«wt«/7'j/ (combined),  will  indicate  the  range  of  the  examination  in  the 
«'")jects  specified  above. 

W.  Elementary  Botany. 

(a)  Flowering  plants ;  structure  of  the  seed.  Cell  structure. 
Cell  growth  Shape,  formation,  and  tissues.  Germination  ; 
root  growth,  structure,  and  functions.  Development  of  the 
plumule;  formation,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  stem. 
Buds  and  ramification.  Structure  and  functions  of  leaves. 
Bracts  and  inflorescence.  Structure  and  functions  of  parts  of 
the  flower.  Fruit  and  seed.  Movement  of  water  in  the  plant 
tissues.  Influence  of  heat  and  light  upon  growth.  Irritability 
of  plants. 
(A)  Characters  of  the  following  Natural  Orders :  amaryllidacea^, 
campanulacese,  caryophyllacew,  compositae,  crassulaceas,  cruci- 
ferse,  ericaceae,  ^raniacete,  graminaceae,  iridaceae,  labiatae, 
leguminosA,  liliaceee,  malvacete,  orchidacea*,  proteacea*, 
rutacese,  scrophulariacece,  thymelaceae,  umbelliferae. 

(c)  Description  of  a  flowering  plant.  [A  specimen  from  one  of 
the  prescribed  Natural  Orders  will  be  submitted  to  the  candi- 
date for  this  purpose.] 

.  p  \^uth  African  edition  of  Edmonds'  Elementary  Botany  (Longmans 
\fi      ^11  indicate  the  range  of  the  examination  in  the  subjects  specified 

> —Statistics  of  Teaching  Staff;  Regulations  for 
Corporal  Punishment,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Teachers' 
Examinations;  Pupil  Teachers'  Classes;  Teachers' 
Classes  in  Needlework,  Drawing,  Kindergarten  and 
Woodwork. 

(i)  The  follo¥ring  table  shows  the  number  of  certificated,  fend 
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uncertificated  teachers  at  work  in  the  Colony  in  1898  and  1899 
respectively : —  


Year.         Certificated.     !  Uncertificated. 


1898 
1899 


1,991 
2,0r)9 


2,416 
2,515 


Percentage 
Certificated. 


40-31 
45-02 


The  Superintendent-General  remarks  that  "  the  schook  which 
everywhere  keep  down  the  percentage  are  the  schools  for  coloured 
children :  in  the  case  of  other  schools,  quite  extraordinary  |)ro- 
gress  has  in  recent  years  been  made  in  this  respect,  there  being 
many  first  and  second  clas^  schools  in  which  every  member  of 
the  staff  is  certificated."  In  the  last  four  years  the  percentage 
of  certificated  teachers  has  increased  from  one-third  to  almost 
one-half. 

The  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the  details  furnished  in 
respect  of  the  schools  inspected  during  the  year,  classifies  the 
various  kinds  of  certificates  possessed  by  the  teachers  : — 


1897. 


Schools  exwiiinwl 2,336  !  2,484 


Teachprs  wJth  Knro)»ean  (iovcrniuent^  CertificateH 


165 


191 


Teachers  witli  Cape  First  and  Second  Class  Certificates  •  j      147 


Teachers  with  Cape  Third  ClasH  Certificates 


Teachers  with  other  Certificates  (miscellaneous) 


1,276 


56 


Totol 


1,644 


164 


1899. 


2,628 


212 


19: 


1,417 


59 


1,591 


1831 


59 


2,059 


In  the  last  quarter  of  1899,  roughly  speaking,  out  of  every 
five  teachers  two  were  men  and  three  women.  There  were  at 
work  4,505  teachers,  of  whom  1,732  (or  38*4  per  cent.)  were  men, 
and  2,773  (or  61  G  per  cent.)  were  women.  In  two  out  of  three 
circuits  l)eyond  the  Transkei,  the  men  teachers  exceeded  the 
women.  In  the  Colony  proper,  the  number  of  women  teachers 
to  men  is  as  33  to  17,  or  nearly  double. 

(ii)  In  1882  the  Government  issued  the  following  notice  on 
the  subject  of  corporal  punishment :— 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Lducation  that  (H)rporal  punishment  \s  frequently 
and  injudiciously  used  in  public  schoob.  "^h"^"*'^^ 
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It  is  not  intended  to  enforce  any  rigid  system,  either  of  rewards 
or  punishments,  in  maintaining  tne  discipline  of  the  schools,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  parents  wish,  and  they  have  a 
right,  to  know  what  principles  of  discipline  are  acknowledged 
by  the  Educational  Department  that  they  may  protect  their  sons 
and  daughters  against  arbitrary,  excessive,  or  cruel  punishments. 

The  Education  Act  provides  that  a  Public  School  shall  be 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the  local  managers;  it 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  managers,  in  the  first  instance,  t-o 
frame  regulations  for  maintaining  discipline ;  but  such  regida- 
tions,  like  all  others,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  Government. 

As  a  rule,  the  managers  have  been  content  to  leave  matters 
of  discipline  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  without  fram- 
ing any  special  r^dation  on  the  subject ;  hence  the  complaints 
that  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  not  only  by  principal  but 
by  assistant  teachers,  and  for  trivial  matters,  and  in  such  forms 
as  are  objectionable  and  likely  to  result  in  permanent  bodily 
injury  or  weakness. 

The  Education  Department  will  not  approve  of  any  regulation 
which  permits  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind  to  be  used  in  a 
girls'  school,  or  in  a  girls  department  of  a  mixed  school. 

In  boys'  schools  corporal  punishment  will  be  recognised  only 
as  a  last  resort  in  cases  of  habitual  and  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
lying,  bulljnng,  indecency  of  conduct  or  language,  truancy,  and 
the  Tike. 

Such  punishment  should  be  inflicted  only  by  the  head  master, 
after  fiill  inquiry ;  and  a  record  of  the  name,  offence,  and  exact 
nature  of  the  punishment  shoidd  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  managers  of 
the  school.  A  copy  of^  each  record  saould  be  sent  by  the  head 
teacher  to  the  parent  of  the  boy  thus  punished. 

It  is  requested  that  where  no  disciplinary  rules  have  been 
made  the  managers  will  frame  ndes  in  accordance  with  these 
general  principles,  and  submit  them  for  approval. 

(ill.)  The  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to  pupil  teachers  are 
as  follows : — 

L  Candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher,  whether  male  or 
female,  shall  not  be  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Candidates  shall  satisfy  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  of  their  character  and  qualifications. 

3.  Candidates,  when  approved,  shall  be  attached  to  some 
school,  in  which  the  arrangements  and  appliances  appear  to  the 
Superintendent-General  ot  Education  to  offer  facilities  for  the 
prioper  training  of  young  persons  in  school  management. 

4.  Pupil  teachers  on  admission  shall  receive  an  allowance  not 
exceeding  12i,  per  annum,  which  allowance,  after  the  completion 
of  one  year's  satisfactory  service,  shall  be  augmented  to  18i.  per 
annum;  and  this  shall  continue  to  be  the  annual  allowance 
during  the  rest  of  their  time  of  service. 
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5.  The  term  of  service  of  a  pupil  teacher  shall,  as  a  rule,  be 
three  years,  but  may  be  extended  to  live  years,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Government. 

().  The  engagement  shall  be  considered  to  be  between  the 
pupil  teachers  and  the  managers  of  the  school  in  which  they  are 
trained,  and  shall  be  made,  in  writing,  for  such  a  term  of  service, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  are  approved  by  the  Government. 

7.  In  any  case  where  the  managers  do  not  conduct  a  school 
in  a  manner  satisfacton'  to  the  Government,  and  under  fit  and 
competent  teachers  approved  by  the  Superintendent-General  ot 
Education,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent-General  of. 
Education,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  to  discontinue 
all  allowances  for  pupil  teachers  in  such  a  school,  after  having 
given  not  less  than  three  months'  notice  thereof  to  the  managers 

of  such  school. 

8.  The  principal  teacher  of  a  school  to  which  pupil  teachers 
are  attached  shall  give  to  the  pupil  teachers  special  instruction 
during  not  less  than  four  hours  weekly,  with  a  view  of  OTopanng 
them  to  pass  the  examination  for  the  Elementary  Teachers 
Certificate.  , 

9.  For  every  teacher  who  obtains  the  Elementary  Teachers 
Certificate,  an  allowance  of  lOf.  shall  be  given  to  the  principal 
teacher;  and  this  allowance  shall  be  augmented  to  15/.  in  each 
case  where  the  pupil  teacher  obtains  the  certificate  with  honours ; 
provided  that  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  is 
satisfied  that  such  principal  teacher  has  actually  given  to  the 
pupil  teacher  the  special  instruction  required. 

Note. — Pupil  teachers  are  attached  only  to  schools  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  III. 

In  1898  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupil  teachers,  the  net  increase  being  230.  The  Superintendent- 
General  remarks  that  "  this  large  increase  is  dinicult  to  explain, 
unless  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  among 

{parents  to  have  their  children  trained  to  be  teachers ;  the 
)epartment  has  put  obstacles  in  the  way  rather  than  removed 
them.  One  good  result  is  that  the  low  standard  originally 
required  on  entrance  can  now  with  safety  be  raised."  In  1899 
there  was  again  an  increase,  but  only  of  thirty-five.  The  quality 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  number  of  candidates,  was  injuriously 
affected  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Colony. 

The  reports  of  the  Training  Schools  at  Wellington  and 
Grahamstown  are  most  encouraging ;  at  Burghersdorp  the  work 
of  the  Training  College  stopf^  by  reason  of  the  war ;  at 
Uitenhage  there  were  only  twenty-one  candidates. 

In  1898  three  Vacation  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers  were 
held  and  proved  more  successftil  and  popular  than  ever.  The 
attendances  were  as  follows  : 

Graaf-Reinet  (for  white  teachers)  in  June    -         -     105 
Blythswood    (  „  coloured     „       )  .  203 

Cape  Town     (  „     white       „       )  ,';  Dec,     •         .     142 
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Special  mention  is  made  in  the  Siiperintendent-Generars 
Report  of  the  enthusiam  and  zeal  of  the  coloured  teachers  attend- 
ing the  Blythswood  course. 

Of  the  460  teachers  who  attended  the  courses,  160  received 
certificates. 

In  1899  the  Vacation  Courses  suffered  through  the  war.  The 
Christmas  course  in  Cape  Town  had  to  be  given  up  because 
board  for  the  teachers  could  not  be  obtained  at  anything  like 
reasonable  prices.  The  remaining  two  courses  (at  Grahamstown 
and  Healdtown)  were  attended  by  260  teachers,  of  whom  63 
obtained  certificates. 

(iv)  The  following  are  the  general  regulations  for  the  Teachers' 
Examinations  held  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1900:— 

(i.) — General  Regulations. 

1.  Admission  to  the  various  Examinations. — All  intending 
candidates  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  examination  which 
they  wish  to  take.  The  fact  that  a  grant  has  been  given,  or  a 
bursary  awarded,  which  is  conditional  on  the  examination  being 
taken,  does  not  make  it  unnecessary  to  apply :  in  order  that 
arran^ments  for  the  examination  may  be  made,  an  application 
must  m  all  cases  be  sent  in  the  usual  way. 

For  all  the  examinations  of  the  Department  application  forms 
are  printed,  and  all  applications  should  be  made  on  them. 
Either  the  candidates  themselves  or  the  principals  of  the  schools 
with  which  they  are  connected  should  write  to  the  office — in  July 
or  early  in  August,  so  that  there  may  be  ample  time  for  the  com- 
pleted forms  to  reach  the  office  by  31st  August — for  a  supply  of 
such  forms  as  they  require.  The  request  should  be  quite  definite, 
specifying  how  many  application  forms  for  the  pupil  teachers' 
examinations,  for  the  second  class  certificate,  for  drawing,  for 
needlework,  for  science,  and  for  woodwork  are  required.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  in  any  case  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  pupil  teachers 
drawing  grants)  that  the  Department  is  aware  that  they  intend 
to  take  the  examination,  ana  that  conseqiiently  no  request  for  a 
form  need  be  sent ;  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  examina- 
tions is  absolutely  dependent  on  their  sending  in  an  application 
in  the  prescribed  way,  and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  this 
is  done  rests  with  the  candidates  or  their  teachers,  not  with  the 
Department. 

A  separate  form  is  necessary  for  each  candidate,  and  for  each 
examination  in  cases  where  a  candidate  is  taking  more  than  one  ; 
cflf.,  a  candidate  ior  three  of  the  five  courses  of  needlework 
should  send  in  three  separate  forms.  On  the  pupil  teachers' 
application  forms  the  candidates  are  asked  to  state  which  sub- 
jects (if  any)  in  handiwork  and  languages  they  propose  to  take ; 
these  subjects  form  part  of  the  examination,  and  no  separate 
application  as  if  for  pupils*  needlework  or  pupils'  woodwork 
snould  be  sent  in  by  pupil  teachers.  Drawmg  and  music  are 
understood  to  be  taken  by  all  candidates,  and  accordingly  are  not 
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iiientioiKHi  on  the  application  forms  ;  in  regard  to  them  no 
s))eeial  application  is  necessary,  and  separate  forms  of  application 
as  if  for  pupils'  drawing  should  not  be  sent  in  by  pupil  teachers. 
Pupil  teachers  are  allowed  to  take  the  special  examinations  in 
dniwing,  needlework,  and  woodwork,  provided  they  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  entianee  in  other  respects  as  stated  in  the  several 
syllabuses,  but  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  examinations  in 
science. 

The  appUoation  fonns,  properly  filled  up,  must  reach  the  office 
not  later  than  31st  August.  It  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  to 
arrange  for  the  ailmission  of  candidates  after  the  lists  have  been 
niado  up,  and  the  Department  cannot  undertake  to  do  this  under 
)UU*  circuuistances,  though  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  some 
s{Hvial  nvuu.m  for  the  irregularity  an  etlbrt  would  be  made  to 
aooonuniHlate  the  candidate.  Teachers  should  therefore  enter 
all  uvndidates  in  reganl  to  whom  they  are  in  doubt.  If  a  candi- 
date s  signature  or  any  other  particulars  cannot  be  obtained  at 
the  proper  time,  the  form  should  be  completed  as  far  as  possible 
and  sent  in,  the  omitted  items  being  left  to  be  tilled  in  later  if 
necessary. 

All  applications  received  will  be  immediately  acknowledged, 
and  for  this  purpose  candidates  who  are  not  entering  iroui 
schools  should  give  in  fiUl  their  present  postal  address.  At  a 
later  date  tickets  of  admission  for  all  accepted  candidates  wiU 
Ih)  sent  either  to  the  candidates  themselves  or  to  the  principals 
of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connectecL  These  tickets 
will  bear  a  number  bv  which  the  candidate  will  be  known 
throughout  the  examination  to  which  the  ticket  refers,  and  this 
number — ^not  the  name  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  school  or  of 
the  centre — ^is  to  l^  affixed  to  each  separate  article  of  handiwork 
(both  the  preliminary  work  and  that  done  at  the  examination) 
and  to  be  written  on  everv  book  or  sheet  of  answers. 

If  the  tickets  for  any  accepted  candidates  are  not  received  four 
weeks  l)efore  the  date  of  the  examination,  the  Department  should 
ho  communicated  with  at  once.  Candidates,  nowever,  should 
not  write  letters  of  inquirv  regarding  non-receipt  of  tickets  at 
an  Oiirlier  period.  The  tickets  are  not  transferable ;  in  the  event 
of  any  candidate  who  has  been  entered  for  an  examination  being 
withdrawn,  it  is  not  permissible  to  send  another  in  his  place. 

±  rKNTREs  AND  COMMISSIONERS. —  No  charge  is  made  for 
mlnuHsion  to  any  of  the  examinations  of  the  Department,  but 
\\'\\i\^\^  sjHHnal  local  arrangements  are  asked  for  tne  expense,  if 
any,  atUiohing  to  these  must  be  borne  locaUy. 

The  ohoiiH)  of  centres  rests  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Can- 
dida ton,  who  lire  askeil  to  state  on  their  appUcation  fonns  at  what 
plaoo  (hoy  wish  to  take  the  examination.  A\Tien  twelve  or  more 
\\audidatuH  for  tiio  pupil  teachers*  examinations  express  a  wish  to 
U\  uxauuntnl  at  anyone  town  or  other  suitable  place,  the  Dq)art- 
u\oul  will  oHtablisH  a  centre,  and  appoint  and  pay  a  Commis- 
biwuiU'  So  far  as  tlie  accommodation  of  the  examination  haU 
\\\\\  povuut,  tho  same  Commissioner  will  be  available  to  super- 
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vise  the  science,  pupils'  drawing,  and  pupils'  needlework  exami- 
nations, which  are  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  pupil  teachers' 
examinations.  Where  pupil  teachers  take  woodwork,  the 
arrangements  for  conducting  that  part  of  the  examination,  which 
takes  place  on  separate  days,  must  in  all  cases  be  made  locally 
without  expense  to  the  Department. 

For  all  other  examinations,  and  also  for  the  pupil  teachers' 
examinations  in  cases  where  the  Department  is  asked  to  estab- 
lish a  special  centre  for  less  than  twelve  candidates,  a  Commis- 
sioner must  be  nominated  locallv  (by  the  candidates,  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  or  by  the  school  committee),  and  the 
name  of  the  proposed  Commissioner  submitted  to  the  Superin- 
tendent-General Tor  approval.  Forms  of  nomination,  and  of 
acceptance  of  the  nomination  by  the  proposed  Commissioner 
will  Tbe  sent  out  in  September  to  m  filled  up  in  all  cases  in  which 
a  centre  is  not  established  by  the  Department. 

3.  Certificates. — To  the  successful  candidates  in  each  exami- 
nation certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grade  will  be  awarded. 
No  certificate,  however,  will  be  given  until  the  whole  of  the 
examination  in  question  has  been  taken,  including  both  the 
written  and  the  practical  parts  of  the  pupil  teachers'  and  teachers' 
examinations,  and  also  including  the  prelim inarv  subjects  in  the 
case  of  the  second  class  certificate.  Similarly,  although  the  two 
branches  of  the  special  certificate  for  woodwork  may  be  taken 

I  separately,  no  certificates  will  be  issued  except  for  the  complete 

\  examination. 


:  Candidates  should  be  careful  to  give  on  their  application  forms 

I  an  address  which  will  enable  the  certificate  to  reach  them  in  the 

I  event  of  their  passing  the  examination.     No  duplicate  can  be 

given  if  a  certificate  is  lost. 

r 

4.  Dates  of  Examinations. — It  may  happen  that  a  candidate 
I  wishes  to  take  two  examinations  which  are  neld  on  the  same  day. 

In  such  a  case,  the  attention  of  the  Department  should  be 
specially  called  to  the  matter  when  the  applications  are  sent  in, 
so  that  if  possible  the  two  examinations  may  be  set  down  for 
diflferent  parts  of  the  day. 

(iL) — Examinations  fob  Teachers*  Certificates. 

A.— Pupil  Teachers  (Course  fob  the  Third  Class 

Certificate). 

1.  Conditions  of  Admission. 

(a)  Age. — Candidates  for  the  First  Year  Examination 
must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  those  for  the 
Second  Year  sixteen,  and  those  for  the  Third  Year 
seventeen,  by  31st  December,  1900  [but  see  (e)  below]. 
No  concessions  in  regard  to  this  requirement  can 
now  be  made,  except  in  continuation  of  previous 
concessions  to  the  same  candidate. 
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(b)  P^uctice  in  Teaching.— It  is  a  condition  of  admission 

to  the  Pupil  Teachers*  Examinations  that  the  candi- 
dates  shall  have  had  throughout  the  year  adequate 
practice  m  class  teachmg.     PupU  teachers  m  schools 
should  teach  for  ten  hours  in  each  week ;  m  the  case 
of  pupils  in  trainmg  schools,  and  other  schools  where 
the  tramim?  of  the  pupil  teachers  is  earned  on  partly 
by  means  of  criticism  lessons,  a  smaUer  amount  ot 
practice  will  suffice.    The  training  of  pupd  teachers 
should  as  far  as  possible  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  only  under  very  exceptional   cir- 
cumsUnces  will  candidates  be  accepted  whose  period 
of  training  began  after  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  ot 
the  year. 

(c)  Other  £a:amimt<t</»i«.— Candidates  who  have  pafsfd 

the  School  Higher  Examination  or  Standard   Vil 
may  for  the  present -be  allowed  to  take  the  Second 
Year  Examination  without  previously  passmg   the 
First  Year,  and  candidates  who  have  passed  Matricu- 
lation to  take  the  Third  Year  without  previously 
passing  the  Second.     It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  no  School   Standards   or  University   Ex- 
aminations  (except  Music)  are  to  be  Uken  during  the 
period  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'  Course ;  the  candidates 
work  as  pupil  teachers  is  sufficient  te  occupy  them 
during  the  year,  and  those  who  are  found  to  have 
been  candidates  for  any  of  these  examinations  during 
the  year  will  be  excluded  from  the  Pupil  Teachers' 
Examinations. 

(d)  Admisaion  Examin^dion,~Al\  candidates  must  have 

passed  Standard  V.,  and  after  the  present  year  candi- 
dates who  have  not  passed   Standard   VI.    will  be 
required   te    pass    an  Admission    Examination     in 
Writing  and  Spelling  (both  of  these  being  tested  by 
an    exercise    in    writing    from    Dictation)   and    m 
Arithmetic  (the  simple  and  compound  rules).     This 
examination   will  occupy  half  a  day,  and   will  be 
elementary  in  character ;  the  standard,  however,  will 
be  fairly  high,  as  it  is  intended  to  exclude  those  who 
have     a    laulty    elementary    education,    and    who 
accordingly    cannot  enter  on  the   Pupil   Teachers* 
Course  with    any    prospect    of   success.     The   first 
examination  (for  those  who  wish  te  be  First  Year 
Pupil  Teachers  in  1901)  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
12ui  December,  1900,  at  the  centres  where  the  Pupil 
Teachers*  Examinations  are  being  held     If  informa- 
tion as  to   the  convenient  centres   cannot  be  had 
loc*vll^,  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department, 
and,  if  necessary,  additional  centres  can  be  formed 
under    the    usual  conditions.       No  application    to 
the  Department  is  necessary  in  r^ard  to\his  ex- 
amination ;  but  candidates  or  principals  of  schools 
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must  arrange  with  the  Commissioner  as  regards 
accommodation.  Each  candidate  must  bring  pen, 
ink  (unless  this  is    supplied    otherwise),  blottmg- 

Saper,  and  three  sheets  of  foolscap  paper.  Candi- 
ates  who  have  passed  Standard  VL  will  be  admitted 
to  the  lirst  year  (in  1901)  without  preliminary 
examination. 
{e)  Acting  Teachers. — Acting  adult  teachers  in  schools 
under  the  Department  are  allowed  to  take  the  Second 
and  Third  Year  Examinations  without  passing  the 
previous  examinations.  Candidates  who  enter  as 
acting  teachers  must  be  nineteen  years  of  age  for  the 
Second  Year  Examination,  twenty  one  years  for  the 
Third  Year,  by  31st  December,  1900. 

2.  Nature  of    the    Examinations. — The  examinations  are 
partly  practical  and  partly  written. 

(a)  Practical. — ^Tlie  practical  part  is  conducted  by  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Department,  and  intending  candi- 
dates should  communicate  with  the  local  Inspector 
when  he  is  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  examination 
includes : — 

(1)  Reading  and  Repetition  : — 

First  Year. — To  read  a  prose  narrative  with  fluency  and 

expression,  and  to  repeat  forty  lines  of  simple  poetry. 

with  knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions. 
Second  Year. — To  read  a  prose  dialogue  with  fluency  and 

expression,  and  to  repeat  fifty  lines  of  poetry,  with 

knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions. 
T/iird  year. — To  read  a  dialogue  in  blank  verse  with 

fluency  and  expression,  and  to  repeat  sixty  lines  of  a 

standard  dramatic  poet,  with  knowledge  of  meaning 

and  allusions. 

(2)  Class  Teaching  : — 

First  Year. — To  tell  a  story  to  a  class  and  question  them 

Jn  it.  (Only  one  story  need  be  prepared.) 
Year. — To  give  an  Object  Lesson,  the  subject 
being  taken  from  the  Animal  or  from  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  (Full  notes  of  eight  lessons  are  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Inspector,  who  will  select 
the  lesson  to  be  taught.) 
Third  Year. — To  give  an  Object  Lesson,  the  subject  being 
taken  from  Common  Objects,  from  the  Mineral 
Kingdom,  or  from  Science.  (Full  notes  of  twelve 
lessons  are  to  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  In- 
spector, who  will  select  the  lesson  to  be  taught.) 

(3)  Blackboard  Management  : — 

First  Year. — Writing  of  single  letters  and  figures ;  free- 
hand drawing  of  rectilineal  figures;  use  of  the 
T-square. 

Second  Year. — Handwriting  of  large  size,  with  special 
reference   to   correct  junction    of  letters;  freehand 
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drawing  of  simple  curred  figures ;  maps  of  Afiica  and 
South  Africa  from  memory. 
Tkinl   Year. — Large  and  small   handwriting  ;   freehand 
drawii^ ;  diagrams  illustrative  of  physical  geography 
and  of  object  lessons. 
(4)  Physical  ExftiicisES; — 

Firnt  Veiir. — Easy  stationary   exercises,  or  four  Kinder- 
garten games. 
Senmd  Y&ir. — Stationary  exercises. 
Third  Year. — Marching  and  other  easy  exercises. 
(/i)  Written. — The  written  examination  wili  comprise  the 
fdlliiffing: — 

(1)  Dictation  : — 

A  continuous  passage  of  about  fifteen  lines  from  ;i  Stan- 
dard V.  rending  book,  a  Standard  VI.  reading  book, 
and  a  standard  author  respectively  for  the  three 
years,  and  twelve  words  selected  from  two  consecu- 
tive pages  of  the  saina  (It  should  be  remembered 
that  serious  blunders  in  punctuation  will  be  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  errors  in  spelling.) 

(2)  COMI-OSITION  : — 

First  Yetii: — Reproduction  from  memory  of  a  short  narra- 
tive read  twice. 

Se<umd  yeifr.— Description  of  a  natural  object;  composi- 
tion of  a  business  letter ;  paraphrasii^. 

Third  iear. — An  essay  of  about  thirty  lines  on  one  of 
three  given  subjects. 

(3)  Grammar: — 

First  Y&iT. — The  parts  of  speech ;  analysis  of  the  simple 

sentence. 
Second  Year. — Parsing  and  analysis  (general  and  detailed) 

of  the  complex  sentence ;  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
Third    Year. — Parsing  and   analysis  ;    word   formation ; 

elements  of  syntax. 
'In    regard   to  analysis,  any    recognised    form    will    be 

accepted,  but  the  following  simple  form  of  detailed 

analysis  is  recommended  for  examination  purposes : — 


Deference  Letter. 

Kind  and  Relation. 
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(4)  Arithmetic: — 

First  Year. — Written  work,  notation  and  numeration,  the 
simple  and  compound  rules,  reduction,  factors  of 
numbers,  G.C.M.,  L.C.M.,  fractions  in  the  common 
notation,  simple  accounts,  simple  "  practice,"  simple 
proportion  by  the  unitary  method.  Mental  exercises 
on  the  simple  rules. 

Second  Year. — Written  Work — the  same  as  for  the  First 
Year,  and  also  decunal  fractions,  percentiles, 
averages  and  compound  proportion.  Mental  exercises 
— the  same  as  for  the  First  Year,  and  also  exercises 
on  the  compound  rules  and  reduction. 

Third  Year. — Written  work — the  same  as  for  the  Second 
Year,  and  such  practical  appliaitions  as  are  included 
under  the  terms  "  profit  and  loss,"  simple  and  com- 
pound interest,  present  worth,  discount  and  stocks. 
Mental  exercises — the  same  as  for  the  Second  Year, 
and  also  exercises  on  fractions,  common  and  decimal, 
and  on  commercial  rules. 

(5)  History  : — 

First  Year. — English  and  British  History  from  1485  to 
1660  ;  Cape  History  to  1839. 

Secimd  Fear.— British  History  from  1660  to  1760 ;  Cape 
History  from  1839  to  1880. 

Third  Fear.— British  History  from  1760  to  1880 ;  Cape 
History  to  1880. 

[For  the  British  History  such  a  text-book  as  Ransome's 
Short  History  of  England  (Longman's)  will  be 
found  sufficient ;  i.e.,  the  reign  of  Victoria  is  not 
expected  to  be  known  in  great  detail,] 

(6)  Geography  : — 

First  Year. — ^Africa. 

Second  Year. — Introduction,  pp.  15-38  ;  Europe. 

Third  Year. — ^The  remainder  of  the  book,  with  revisal  of 
previous  yearns  work. 

[Longman's  School  Geography  for  South  Africa  is  the 
text-book  prescribed.  .  The  following  passages  may 
be  omitted,  viz. :— Geology,  pp.  74,  75 ;  Colonists, 
pp.  86,  87  ;  Religion,  pp.  261,  262  ;  the  small  print 
under  the  headmgs  Vegetation  (pp.  79,  80),  Natives 
(pp.  83-86),  and  South  African  Kepublic  (pn.  131, 
132) ;  and  the  small  print  on  pp.  89  to  middle  of 
91,  97,  98,  112,  113,  128,  129  and  139.] 

C7>  Class  Teaching  and  School  Management  :— 

Fir^  Yea/r. — Making  up  attendance  rerister ;  questions  on 
-the  method  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 
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Secmid  Fear.— Making  up  registers,  quarterly  returns  and 
time  tables ;   questions   on  the  method  of  teaching 
rejiding,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 
Third   Yea/r.— The  remamder  of  the  text-book  recom- 
mended, with  revisal  of  previous  year  s  work. 
[Gariicts  Neiv  Manual  of  Method  (Longman's)  indicates 
the  range  of  the  questions  on  method  of  teaching.] 

(8)  Penmanship. — 

First  Year.— The  letters,  small  and  capital,  in  size  suiUble 
for  half- text ;  combination  of  letters  in  half-text,  with 
capitals ;  a  short  continuous  passage  in  small  hand. 

Secoiul  Year.— The  letters,  small  and  capital,  in  size  siiit- 
able  for  text ;  combinations  of  letters  in  text,  with 
capitals ;  a  short  continuous  passage  in  small  hand. 

Third  1  mr.— The  s*ime  as  in  the  First  and  Second  Years, 
but  with  greater  proficiency. 

[The  style  recommended  is  that  ^ven  in  such  copy- 
books as  Philips*  "  Semi-Upnght "  or  Chambers' 
"  Government  Hand,"  and  the  method  of  teaching 
that  indicated  in  Ramage's  Systematic  Handvrrit- 
ing  (Darter  Bros,  and  Walton).] 

(9)  Drawing: — 

The  syllabus  is  the  same  as  for  the  Pupils'  Course  in 
Freehand  Drawing. 

(10)  Music:— 

[In  addition  to  the  marks  for  the  written  examination, 
marks  are  given  for  the  possession  of  the  following 
certificates  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  viz. : — 

First  Year. — The   Jimior   Certificate,  and  a  higher 
mark  for  the  Elementary  Certificate. 

Second  Yecir.— The  Elementary  Certificate. 

Third    Year. — The    Elementary   Certificate,   and    a 
higher  mark  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.] 

First  Year. — The  scale,  key,  relation  to  the  keytone,  the 
standard  scale  of  pitch,  the  intervals  of  the  scale, 
mental  effects  ;  accent ;  two-,  three-,  and  four-pulse 
measure ;  whole-  and  half-pulse  notes,  continuations 
and  rests. 

fifeccmd  Fear.— Quarters  and  thirds  of  a  pulse ;  six-,  nine- 
and  twelve-pulse  measure ;  pitch  ot  the  tones  in  the 
scale  in  all  the  ordinary  keys ;  transition  of  one  remove 
by  "  imperfect "  and  "  better  "  methods,  Avith  bridge- 
notes  and  distinguishing  tones. 

Third  W— Names  of  chromatic  notes,  the  minor  mode, 
diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals,  syncopation,  compass 
ot  voices,  common  musical  terms 
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[The  examination  will  comprise  easy  questions  on 
the  syllabus,  including  revision  questions,  and 
very  simple  practical  questions  on  the  method 
of  teachmg,  especially  in  regard  to  the  points 
included  in  the  course  of  study  for  each  year.] 

(11)  Languages: — 

Papers  in  Dutch  will  be  set  in  each  year.  Questions  in 
grammar,  spelling  and  composition  will  be  given, 
Third  Year  candiaates  may  instead  take  the  paper  in 
Kafir  and  Sesuto. 

(12)  Handiwork.    Needlework  (Giri«): — 

The  Syllabus  is  the  same  as  for  the  Pupils*  Examinations. 
Woodwork  (Boys) : — 

The  Syllabus  is  the  same  as  for  the  Pupils'  Examinations. 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  qualify  in  Drawing,  Dutch, 
Handiwork  and  Music.  Those  candiaates  who  pass  in  any  of 
these  or  in  either  of  the  other  optional  languages,  will,  in  addition 
to  obtaining  extra  marks,  have  the  passes  in  such  subjects  entered 
on  their  certificates. 

3.  Examination  Arrangements. — All  candidates  for  the  Pupil 
Teachers*  Examinations,  whether  drawing  grants  from  trie 
Department  or  not,  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  examina- 
tion on  the  printed  form  suppliea  for  the  purpose.  The  principals 
of  schools  from  which  candiaates  are  to  be  entered,  and  private 
candidates  themselves,  are  in  all  cases  expected  to  write  to  the 
Office  in  good  time  and  ask  for  the  forms  wnich  they  will  require, 
stating  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  entered.  The  applications, 
on  the  forms  ,io  obtained,  must  reach  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than 
31st  August,  and  the  examinations  take  place  early  in  December, 
at  such  centres  as  may  be  arranged.  In  regard  to  the  local 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  centre,  and  for 
other  information  regarding  the  examination  arrangements,  see 
xmier  General  RegukUionSydnd  under  Needlework  E,raminations, 
and  Woodnxyt'k  Examinations, 

B. — Second  Class  Certificate. 

1.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  and  must 
possess — 

(a)  the  Matriculation  Certificate  of  the  University,  or  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  passed  a  public  examination 
of  at  least  equal  range  and  difficulty. 

(6)  the  Third  Class  Teachers'  Certificate. 

(c)  certificates  in  two    of  the  Courses  for  the   Teachers' 

Special  Certificate  for  Needlework,  or  a  pass  in  Branch 
I.  of  the  Teachers*  Special  Certificate  for  Woodwork. 

(d)  certificates  in  two  branches  of  the  examination  for  the 

Teachers*  Special  Certificate  for  Drawing. 
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Candidates  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  before 
they  have  satisfied  the  preliminary  requirements  in  Handiwork 
ana  Drawing,  but  no  certificate  will  be  awarded  to  such  candi- 
dates imtiJ  the  required  preliminary  subjects  have  been  taken. 

2.  The  examination  is  partly  practical  and  partly  written. 

(a)  Practical. 

(1)  Reading  and  ElociUioii. — To  commit  to  memory  not 

less  than  tifty  lines  from  each  of  the  following  authors 
— Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson.  To  read  a  passage 
from  a  standard  EnglLsh  author. 

(2)  CUm^  Teaching. — To  give  a  lesson  to  a  class  in  any  one 

of  the  ordinar}'  school  subjects  selected  by  the 
Inspector. 

(b)  Written. 

(1)  PenmanJihip. — The  letters,  small  and  capital,  in  sizes 

suitable  for  text  and  half  text.  Combinations  of  letters, 
with  capitals.  A  short  continuous  passage  in  small 
hand.     Questions  on  the  teaching  of  writing. 

[The  style  recommended  is  that  ^ven  in  such  copy- 
books as   Philips'   "  Semi  -  Upright "  or  Chambers 
"Grovemment  Hand,"  and  the  method  of  teaching 
indicated   in    Ramage's    Systematic    Handwriting, 
(Darter  Bros.  &  Walton).] 

(2)  Dictation. — A  continuous  passage  of  about  fifteen  lines 

from  a  standanl  English  author,  and  twenty  words 
selected  from  two  consecutive  pages  of  the  same. 

(3)  Mental  Arithmetic. — ^The  questions   set  will  cover  the 

whole  range  of  the  subject.  [Candidates  are  recom- 
mended to  study  Blackwood s  HandJyook  of  Mental 
Arithmetic.^  * 

(4).  MH.^ic. — [All  candidates,  unless  incapacitated  by  natural 
inability,  must  possess  the  Intermediate  Certificate  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College.]  The  syllabus  for  the  Thirtl 
Class  Certificate  indicates  the  rangfe  of  the  written 
examination,  but  a  more  thorough  knowledge  will  be 
expected.  [The  School  Teachers*  Music  Certificate  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College  will  bo  accepted  in  place  of  the 
ANTitten  examination  and  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
and  will  entitle  the  Candidate  to  full  marks.] 

(5)  The  Act  of  TiHiching.~Y\ic\i^  Lectures  on  Teaching. 

Ifi)  (ft)  Kitidci'flacten.—lieTfoTd's  Stud^nfs  Fn^heL  Parts  I. 
and  11,  (Isbister).     Or 


(b)   The    Hifton,    of   Ediu^Uion.—VHinters     History     of 
hiitu^ftion  international  Education  Series). 


for  one  year  at  the 

ellington  Training  School, 

already  possess  the 
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4.  The  examination  tates  place  in  December.  Applications 
for  examination  must  be  made  on  the  forms  supplied  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Department,  and  the  completed  forms  must 
reach  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  (Examining 
Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than  31st  August.  For  further 
information  reganling  the  local  and  other  arrangements  for  the 
examination,  see  under  General  Regal*  it  ions. 

C. — FmsT  Class  CERriFiCATE. 

1.  Candidates  must  as  a  rule  possess  a  University  Degree. 
They  must  also  possess  evidence  tnat  they  have  had  five  years' 
successful  experience  in  actual  teaching  in  higher  grade  schools. 

2.  The  examination  will  be  partly  practical  and  partly  written. 
The  practical  examination  will  test  the  candidates  powers  (1)  of 
exposition  and  (2)  of  inductive  teaching ;  the  written  examina- 
tion will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  which  need  not  be  taken  at 
the  same  time,  and  whose  requirements  are  hs  follows : — 

Part  1. — The  Elements  of   Mental  and   Moral   Science  as 

bearing  on  Education.     [Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have 

studiea  Sully's    Teachers    Handhxyk    of    PsycnoUxjy.,  Locke  s 

Tlix^aghts  on  Education,  Herbert  Spencers  Essay  on  Education, 

•and  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,  Chapters  III.,  IV.  and  VL] 

Part  IL — School  Method,  and  the  Histon'^  of  Education. 
[Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Landon's 
Priticijyles  and  Pi'o^tice  of  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  the 
English  and  Scotch  Codes,  the  pamphlets  giving  the  regulations 
of  the  Cape  Education  Department;  Compayre's  History  of 
Pedagogy  (Sonnenschein),  and  Quick's  Educational  Befotnners. 

The  written  examination  will  be  held  before  the  practical,  but 
no  certificates  will  be  issued  until  the  Superintendent-General 
has  satisfied  himself  of  the  skill  of  the  candidate  in  actual 
teaching  and  class  management. 

3.  The  certificate  may  be  issued  without  examination  to 
leachers  who  already  hold  a  professional  certificate  of  similar 
value  and  who  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  above. 

4.  The  examination  is  held  in  the  first  week  of  December  for 
Parts  I.  and  II.  respectively.  Applications  for  examination  must 
be  made  on  the  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  completed  terms  must  reach  tne  Superintenaent- 
General  of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not 
later  than  31st  August.  For  further  information  regarding  the 
local  and  other  arrangements  for  the  examination,  see  under 
Oeiieral  Reffidations. 

(iii.) — Examinations  in  Special  Subjects. 

A. — Dkawing. 

1.  Pupils'  Course  in  Freehand  Drawing  (and  Drawing 
FOR  Pupil  Teachers)  : — 

First  Year. — Freehand  Drawing  up  to  the  requirements 
of  Standard  III.  in  Morris's  Teaching  of  Drawing 
(Longmans). 
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Second  Year. — Freehand  Drawing  up  to  the  req^uirements 
of  Standard  IV.  in  Morris's  Teaching  of  Drawing 
(Longmans). 

Third  Year, — Freehand  Drawing  up  to  the  requirements 
of  Standard   V.  in  Morris's   leaching  of  Drawing 
(Longmans). 
• 
2.  Teachers'  Course  (Special  Certificate  for  Drawing). 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  as  follows . — 

(a)  Freehand  Outline  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

(6)  Outline  Model  Drawing. 

{c)  Geometrical  Drawing. 

(it)  Linear  Perspective  Drawing. 

(e)  Blackboard  Drawing. 

The  Special  Certificate  for  Drawing  (D.2)  will  be  awarded 
to  Candidates  who  obtain  First  Grade  certificates  in  four  of  the 
above  subjects.  The  qualifying  Second  Grade  certificate  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  in  any  subject . 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  Colonial  certificate  for  the  same 
subject. 

In  Freehand  Drawing,  examples  may  be  set  from  ornament 
and  from  simple  flowers,  leaves  and  other  common  objects.  The 
lange  of  the  examination  is  indicated  by  the  requirements  of 
Standard  VL  in  Morris's  Teaching  of  Dtrt  wing  {Longmans). 

In  Model  Drawing,  candidates  will  be  required  to  make  an 
outUne  dmwing  in  pencil  of  a  group  of  three  or  fonr  simple 
models,  comprising  geometrical  forms,  vases  and  other  easy 
objects. 

In  Geometrical  Drawing  questions  may  be  set  on — 

{a)  Construction  and   use  of  plain  scales  and   scales  of 
chords. 

(h)  Proportional  division  of  lines. 

(v)  Mean,  third  and  fourth  proportionals  to  given  lines. 

(d)  Reiliietion  and  enlargement  of  plane  figiurea 

{e)  Construction  of  regular  rectilineal  figures  and  circles 
alxHit  anil  withingiven  rectilineal  figures  and  circles. 

(A  Construction  of  irr^ilar  rectilineal  figiu^s  from  given 
data, 

{g)  Plan,  elevation  and  section  of  cube,  pyramid,  prism 
cylimler.  ixnio  and  sphere  in  simple  positions.. 

Questions  and  oxemst^  of  s^nne  diflicultv  outside  this  range 
will  Hlsi>  W  set  for  i^andidates  who  aim  at'  a  Certificate  of  the 
Hrst  liradi\  1  he  whole  rongv^  of  the  examination  Ls  covered  by 
Morns s  dV  »»i»- m/  f>»MirMi.;  h>r  At^  Sfadt^nt^ 

In  l^Hsm  rivK   Drawim;;  oandtvlat^vs   will   be   required    to 
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represent  in  perspective  from  plan  and  elevation  or  from  specifi- 
cation, simple  solids  or  objects  of  plane  or  curved  surfEtces  having 
one  line  or  surface  on  or  parallel  to  the  ground  plane.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  the  use  of  vanishing  points  or  by  the 
deduction  of  the  perspective  view  direct  from  the  plan  They 
will  also  be  required  to  answer  simple  questions  on  tne  theory  of 

erspective.    The  range  of  the  exammation    is  indicated   by 

!aruidge*s  Elementary  Perspective  (four  parts). 

Blackboard  Drawing  will  include  ornament,  models  and 
common  objects,  from  copy  and  from  memory,  all  in  outline. 
Candidates  should  study  specially  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
various  lorms. 

3.  Examination  Arrangements. 

Examinations  in  Blackboard  Drawing  will  be  held  only  in 
Cape  Town,  (Jrahamstown,  and  Port  Elizabeth ;  in  Model  Diraw- 
ing,inany  centre  provided  with  a  suitable  series  of  models;  in 
the  other  subjects,  in  centres  to  suit  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
Tcnience  of  candidates. 

Only  one  of  the  Pupils'  Examinations  may  be  taken  in  any 
one  year.  Candidates  for  the  Teachers'  Special  Certificate  may 
be  examined  in  any  or  all  of  the  subjects,  but  are  recommendea 
not  to  take  more  than  two  subjects  in  any  one  year. 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  examinations  must  be 
maae  on  the  forms  supplied  by  the  Department,  and  the  com- 
pleted application  forms  must  reach  the  Superintendent-Greneral 
of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  l-ape  Town,  not  later  than 
31st  August.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  examinations, 
includingpayment,  if  any,  to  the  Commissioner,  must  be  borne 
locally.  For  further  information  regarding  the  local  and  other 
armngements  for  the  examinations,  see  under  General  Regnla- 
tiom. 

B. — Needlework. 
1.  Pupils'  Course  (and  Needlework  for  Pupil  Teachers). 

First  Year: — 

(a)  Making  and  Stitching — ^hemming,  gathering  and  set- 
ting in  and  seaming  as  for  underlinen,  pinafores,  and 
other  outside  garments  and  frocks ;  an  untrimmed 
garment  applying  above  processes. 

(6)  Mending — patching  in  flannel  (herring-bone  stitch), 
plain  dammg  as  for  thin  places  on  stocking- web. 

(c)  Knitting — a  simple  knitted  garment. 

{(t)  Cutting  out — flat  patterns  of  a  chemise  and  a  pinafore 
for  a  cnild. 

Second  Year: — 

(a)  Making  and  Stitching — work  of  previous  year,  button- 
holing and  sewing  on  of  buttons,  a  simple  garment 
to  be  cut  out  by  maker. 
413L  N 
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(b)  Mending— a  plain  darning  of  a  ItoU  on  stocking-web. 

(c)  Knitting—^  simple  knitted  garment. 

(d)  Cuttim?-out— flat    patterns    of  a  baby's  first  shirt, 

drawi^  for  a  child,  and  garments  set  m  previous 
year. 

Third  Year: — 

(a)  Making  and  Stitching— work  of  previous  y^rs,  tucks, 

gussets,  any  gannent  showing  stitches  of  this  and 
previous  years,  to  be  cut  out  by  maker. 

(b)  Mending— patching  in  caUco  and  print,  darning  on 

coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)  and  on  woollen  materia 
(hedge  tear). 

(c)  Knitting — any  ordinary  garment. 

(d)  Cutting  out— flat  pattern  of  garment  made  for  the 

year,  of  pattern  set  for  previous  years,  of  chemise  tor 
an  adult,  and  of  nightdress  for  an  adult. 

2.  Teachers'  Courses  (Special  Certificate  for  Needle- 
work). 

For  the  Special  Certificate  for  Needlework  there  are   five 
Courses,  as  follows : — 

Course  L — Plain  Needleivoi^k. 

The  following  work  is  required  to  be  done  beforehand,  and  to 
be  presented  on  the  day  of  examination : — 

(a)  A  piece  of  linen,  coarse  calico  or  holland,  on  which  all 
the  following  are  to  appear,  worked  in  cotton  of  two 
colours,  so  that  joins  are  visible : — 

Hemming,  top-sewing,  seaming  (this  to  include  flannel 
and  seams  for  all  purposes),  stitching,  running,  her- 
ring-boning, gathenng,  stocking,  button-holing,  mark- 
ing, whipping,  feather  or  coral  stitching,  knotting  or 
seeding,  hemstitching,  sewing  on  buttons,  setting  in 
gusset,  sewing  on  tapes,  tucking,  finishing  an  open- 
ing in  at  least  two  ways. 

{b)  Some  garment  well  shaped  and  well  finished  as  a  prac- 
tical application  of  above  stitches  and  processes. 

The  following  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  examina- 
tion : — 

(c)  To  work  a  specimen  of  some  exercise  from  (a)  above. 

(d)  To  give  written  criticism  of  some  specimens  which 

have  been  worked  by  children. 

(e)  To  give  notes  of  a  simple  lesson,  as  to  children,  on 

some  selected    stitch   or  process  selected  from  (a 
'  above. 
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Cawrse  11,^-^Mending. 

The  following  work  is  required  to  bo  dono  beforehand,  and  to 
be  presented  on  the  day  of  examination : — 

(a)  Specimens  of  patching  in  cahco,  flannel,  and  print. 

(6)  Specimens  of  dammg  on  linen,  flannel,  and  some 
material  such  as  serge. 

(c)  Specimens  of  holes  mended  on  stocking- web  material 

in  common  method  and  by  Swiss  darning. 

(d)  A  pat^'^h  set  in  under  the  arm  of  a  night  dress,  bodice, 

or  shirt. 

The  following  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  examination  : 

(e)  To  work  a  specimen  of  mending. 

if)  To  give  a  written  criticism  of  children's  work. 

{g)  To  give  notes  of  a  simple  lesson  on  some  operation  in 
mending. 

Gov/roe  III, — Cutting  out. 

The  following  work  is  reauired  to  be  done  beforehand,  and 
to  be  presented  on  the  day  oi  examination. 

(a)  Flat  patterns  of  the  following : — Baby's  shirt,  chemise 
for  cnild,  chemise  for  adult,  plain  loose  pinafore,  plain 
apron  for  child,  fancy  pinafore,  child's  drawers,  t)oy's 
loose  shirt,  nightdress. 

(6)  One  of  above  patterns  in  straw  paper,  tacked  together 

(c)  One  of  above  patterns  registered  on  sectional  paper. 

The  following  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  examination : — 

(d)  To  shape  one  of  above  on  paper  brought  by  candidate. 

(e)  To  answer  in  writing  questions  as  to — 

Material  and  cost  for  above  garments. 

The  way  to  Trvake  above  garments. 

Method  of  adapting  above  patterns  to  people  of  varied 

ages. 
To  write  notes,  as  for  a  class,  on  one  of  above. 

Course  IV. — Knitting  and  Kettiv>g. 

fjy^  following  work  is  required  to  be  done  beforehand,  and  to 
(j^^<esented  on  the  day  of  examination : — 

(ct)  Three  specimens  showing  respectively  narrowings  for 
1^,  thickened  heel  with  intakes  in  foot,  and  finished 
toe. 

^b)  A  knitted  stocking. 

(c)  A  baby's  boot. 

Kj3)  A  knee-cap. 

O)  A  specimen  of  square-holed  netting. 
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The  following  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  03»miiiation  :— 
(/)  Specimen  testing  knowledge  of  above. 

(g)  To  give  a  written  criticism  of  some  specimens  of 
knitting  done  by  children. 

(h)  To  give  notes  of  lessons  on  any  of  above. 

Course  V. — Dress  Cutting, 
Candidates  must  have  some  fixed  method  for  cutting  and 
fitting  a  dress  bodice  and  skirt,  and  must  be  prepared  on  the  day 
of  examination  to  mark  out  or  cut  either  oi  these  to  g*^^ 
measurements,  and  to  answer  questions  in  writing  as  to  method 
of  makine;  they  must  also  present  a  dress  made  during  the 
year,  and  certified  to  be  their  own  unaided  work. 

3.  Examination  Akbangements. 

Only  one  of  the  Pupils'  Examinations  may  be  taken  in  any  one 
year.  Candidates  for  the  Teachers*  Special  Certificate  may  be 
examined  in  any  or  all  of  the  Courses,  but  are  recommended 
not  to  take  more  than  three  Courses  in  any  one  year. 

In  connection  with  each  of  the  examinations,  preliminary  work 
is  to  be  sent  in,  showing  that  the  candidate  has  actually  gone 
through  everything  prescribed  in  the  Syllabus.  This  preliminary 
work  should  be  brought  to  the  examination  hall  m  a  strong, 
neat,  compact  parcel,   to  be  forwanied  by   the   Commissioner 
along  with  the  work  done  on  the  day  ot  examination.  '  Each 
separate  article  should  bear  the   examination  number  of   the 
candidate,  and   separate  parcels  should  be  made   up  for  each 
examination.     That  is  to  say,  all  tlie  preliminary  work  of  candi- 
dates for  the  First  Year  Pupils'  Examination  may  be  put  in  one 
parcel,  "  First  Year  Pupils'  Needlework,"  and  the  numbers  of  the 
candidates  being  clearly  written  outside  the  parcel  ^  and  all  the 
i\ork  of  First   Year  Pupil  Teachers  may  be  put  in  one  parcel, 
marked  with  the  numbers  of  the  candidates  and  with  the  words 
"  First  Year  Pupil  Teachers'  Needlework  " ;    but   the   work   of 
pupils  and  of  pupil  teachers  must  be  kept  distinct,  as  also  the 
work  of  different  years,  and  each  parcel  clearly  marked  so  as  to 
show  to  which  year  it  belongs  and  whether  the  work  is   that  of 
pupils  or  pupil  teachers.     The  preliminary  work  of  candidates  for 
the   Teachers'   Courses  should   be   similarly   parcelled  up  aud 
marked  with  the  numbers  of  the  candidates  and  the  number  of 
the  course.     The  name  of  the  school  or  of  the  centre  should  not 
be  mentioned,  and  only  the    candidates'   numbers    (not  their 
names)  should  be  affixed  to  the  work.     Arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  box  or  boxes  for  packing  the  needlework 
should  be  made  by  the  schools,  and  the  boxes,  hke  the  parcels 
contained  in  them  should  be  marked  with  the  work  "  Needle- 
Too^^x  u  .       .     •?  candidates'  numbers  (thus— "Nos.  6211  to 
6235  )  but  not  with  the  name  of  the  school  or  of  the   centre. 
[N.K— In  the  past  a  great  amount  of  trouble  ha^  been  caused 
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to  the  Department  through  these  instructions  not  being  properly 
followed.  For  the  future  any  work  sent  in  which  is  not  made 
up  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  will  not  be  examined.] 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  examinations  must 
be  made  on  the  forms  supplied  by  the  department,  and  the 
completed  application  forms  must  reach  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Eaucation  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later 
than  31st  August.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  examina- 
tions, including  payment,  if  any,  to  the  C'onmiissioner,  nuist  Ite 
borne  locally.  For  further  information  regarding  the  examina- 
tion arrangements,  see  imdcr  Getieml  KegulathnK  Instnic- 
tions  as  to  materials  and  apparatus  required  on  the  examina- 
tion day  will  be  issued  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

C, — Science. 

1.  The  subjects  ot  examinations  are  as  follows,  the  text-books 
Daentioned  indicating  the  general  range  of  the  examinations  : — 

(a)  Agriculture:  Elemeniary  Stage — Mills  and  Shaw's 
First  Principles  of  Agriculture  (J.  E.  Bryant  Co., 
Toronto),  omitting  the  small-type  part  of  Chap.  XII. ; 
Advanced  Stage — a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  whole 
text-book. 

(6)  Botany  :  Elementary  Stage — Edmonds  and  Mar- 
loth's  Elementary  Botany  for  South  Africa  (Long- 
mans) ;  Advanced  Stage  —  the  same,  and  also 
Otto  W.  Thome's  Structti/ral  and  Physiological 
Botany  (Longmans),  omitting  Chaps.  Vl.  (Classes 
L-XL),  VIL  and  VIII.  (except  Regions  9  and  10). 

(c)  Building  Construction  and  Drawing  :  Elementary 
StcLge — E.  J.  Burrell's  Budding  Cimstruction  and 
Drawing  (Longmans);  Advanced  Stage — the  text- 
book in  Longmans'  Advanced  Science  Manuals. 

<d)  Chemistry:  Elementary  Stage — W.  S.  Fumeaux's 
Eleiaentary  Chemistry  (Longmans),  the  Inorganic 
part  only;  Advanced  Stage — ^W.  Jago's  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical  (Longmans). 

{e)  Domestic  Economy  :  Elementary  Stage  —  Nelson's 
Domestic  Economy  foi*  Teachers,  omitting  Section 

(/)  Geology  :  Elcnr^ntary  Stage — C.  Bird's  Elementary 
Geology  (Longmans) ;  Advanced  Stage — C.  Bird's 
Advcmced  Geology  (Longmans). 

ig)  Physics  :  Elementary  Stage — Mark  Wright's  Elemen- 
tary Physics  (Longmans);  Advanced  Stage — candi- 
dates may  take  either  Heat  (Mark  Wright's 
Advanced  Heat — Longmans);  or  Magnetism  and 
•  Electricity  (A  W.  Peyser's  Advanced  Magnetism 
and  Electricity — Longmans). 
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(h)  PHYSiOLOor  (Human)  :  Elementary  Stage — ^H.  Newell 
Martins  Tlie  Huiruin  Body  (Elementary  Course) 
(Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York) ;  or  W.  S.  Fur- 
neaiix  s  Human  Physiology  (Longmans) ;  Advanced 
Stage — J.  Thornton's  Advanced  Human  Physiology 
(Longmans). 

2.  Candidates  must  have  passed  Standard  V.,  and  must 
have  studied  the  subjects  experimentally.  The  examinations 
will  be  as  {at  as  possible  practical  as  well  as  written,  and  in 
Agriculture,  Botany,  Domestic  Economy,  and  Geology  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  with  reference  to  Colonial  conditions  will  be 
required. 

3.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  enter  again  for  the 
Elementary  Stage  of  any  subject  after  obtaining  a  pass  in  the 
First  Grade  in  that  subject.  Candidates  may  take  one  or  more 
subjects  in  any  one  year,  but  as  a  rule  the  taking  of  more  than 
one  cannot  be  recommended. 

4.  Bursaries  in  connection  with  these  examinations  will  be 
given  imder  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  Candidates  must  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  First 
Grade. 

(6)  The  bursaries  will  be  of  the  value  of  £15  per  annum, 
and  will  be  tenable  for  one  year,  but  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  if  the  Superintendent-Genferal  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  and  progress  of  the 
holder. 

(c)  Holders  of  bursaries  must  continue  their  study  of 
Science,  and  must  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  either  in  a  new  subject  or 
in  the  Advanced  Stage  of  a  subject  which  they  have 
already  taken.  The  bursaries  will  be  paid  in  one 
sum  after  this  regulation  has  been  complied  with, 
and  only  to  such  candidates  as  pass  in  the  examina- 
tion for  which  they  present  themselves. 

5.  To  teachers  of  Science  Classes  bonuses  will  be  paid  of  1?. 
for  each  pupil  who  passes  in  the  First  Grade,  and  15,s.  for  each 
pupU  who  passes  in  the  Second  Grade,  provided  that  the 
feuperintendcnt-General  is  satisfied  that  the  teacher  has  actuaUy 
given  the  practical  instruction  required. 

da^s  ^  ^^'^'^^^''''^  '^  1900  will  take  place  on  the  following 
Agriculture  and  Botany  on  Tuesday,  11th  December. 
^"'1S  SS!"  ""^   "^'"^'"'^  ^^   Wednesday, 
^"""^Se^^C!""^'  ^"^^""^  ^^^  ^^'  ^'^  Thursday,  13th 
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Physics,  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  and  Physiology  on 

Friday,  14th  December. 

[These  dates  are  intentionally  made  to  coincide  with 

the  dates  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'   Examinations, 

candidates  of  which  are  not  allowed  to  take  Science 

Examinations  also.] 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  Examinations  must  be 
made  on  the  forms  supplied  by  the  Department,  and  the  com- 
pleted application  forms  must  reach  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than 
Slst  August  All  expenses  connected  with  the  examinations, 
includii^  payment,  ii  any,  to  the  Commissioner,  must  be  borne 
locally.  For  further  information  regarding  the  examination 
arrangements,  see  imder  General  Regidations. 

D. — Manual  Training  (Woodwork). 

1.  Pupils'  Course  (and  Manual  Training  for  Pupil 

Teachers). 

This  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  it  is  strondy  recom- 
mended that  all  pupils  should  work  systematically  tnrough  it. 
The  instruction  should  be  given  continuously  throughout  the 
school  year  for  two  hours  weekly ;  half  an  hour  of  this  should  be 
devotea  to  the  necessary  drawing,  which  should  always  precede 
the  practical  woodworking.  This  drawing  may  be  substituted 
for  tne  projection  prescribed  in  the  ordinary  Elementary  School 
Course  for  Standards  V. — ^VII.    The  course  is  as  follows : — 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Practical  Woodworking : — 
Exercises  1-10  of  Young's  Working  D'utgrains  for  Manual 
Training, 

Drawing  (full  size) : — 

(a)  Projection  of  simple  rectangular  solids. 

(6)  The    plans  and  elevations  of  the  exercises  for   the 

year, 
(c)  Simple  isometric  drawing. 

Theory: — 

(a)  To  name  a  few  common  kinds  of  hard  and  of  soft 
wood,  and  to  tell  where  they  are  chiefly  grown. 

(6)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the 
exercises  for  the  year. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Practice  Woodworking: — 
Exercises  11-20  of  Young  s  Working  Diagrams  for  Manual 

Training. 
Jhavying  (full  size  or  to  a  large  scale) : — 

(a)  Simple  solids  in  plan,  elevation  and  section. 
(6)  Construction  of  plain  scales. 
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(c)  The  plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  the  exercises  for 

the  year. 

(d)  Isometric  drawing. 
Theory : — 

(a)  The  felling,  seasoning  and  uses    of   the    common 

varieties  of  hard  and  soft  woods. 

(b)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the 

exercises  of  the  year. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Prcictical  Woodworkinff : — 

(a>  Exercises  21-82  of  Young's   Working  DUtgntms  for 

Manuid  Traiviny. 

(6)  To  use  the  tools  required  for  this  and  the  previous 
years,  and  to  sharpen  a  chisel  or  plane  iron. 

Drawing  (to  scale)  : — 

{a)  More  difficult  examples  in   orthographiiD    isometric 
projection. 

(6)  The  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  isometric  projec- 
tions of  the  exercises  of  the  year. 

Theory : — 

{a)  The  growth,  felling,  seasoning,  and  uses  of  the  common 
varieties  of  hard  and  soft  wood. 

(6)  The  use  of  nails,  screws,  and  glue. 

(c)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  ordinary  woodwork- 

ing tools. 

2.  Teachers'  Course  (Special  Certificate  for  Woodwork). 

The  work  of  the  course  is  arranged  under  two  branches,  whidi 
may  be  taken  either  together  or  sopiirately,  as  follows : — 

l^ranch  I. 
Practical  Woodworking: — 

The  construction  of  simple   pieces  of  woodwork   from 
dimensioned  sketches  or  from  scale  drawings.  . 
Drawing : — 

(a)  Orthographic  and  isometric  projection  to  scale. 

(h)  Dimensioned  sketches  of  joints,  models  and  apparatus. 
[Young's  Mantud  Training  far  the  Stu^idards  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  scope  of  the  examination. 
Low's  Geo)netry  and  Project wn.  Part  L,  will  be 
tound  useful  in  the  study  of  the  prescribed 
drawing.]  - 

(a)  (Character  of  the  principal  Colonial  and  foreign  woods 
(6)  The  growth  and  structure  of  timber  trees. 
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:  *        <c)  FelUng,  seasoning,  shrinkage,  warping,  etc. 

(d)  Classroom  management,  including  details  and  cost  o 

equipment  of  Manual  Training  classrooms. 

(e)  Methods  of  instruction  and  sequence  of  lesson& 

(/)  Different  systems  of  Manual    Training    (e.g.,  Naas 
Sloyd,  Sloyd,  British  Sloyd,  etc.). 

(g)  The  principles,  construction,  uses  and  management  ot 
ordinary  tools  and  apparatus. 

[Candidates  are  recommended  to  study  the  abpve 
works,  and  also  P.  N.  Uasluck  s  Wood  Worker's 
Handy  Booh,  Barter's  Woodwork  {the  English 
Sloyd),  and  Ricks*  Maniud  Training  (Wood- 
work),] 

3.  Examination  Arrangements. 

All  pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  for  six  months  or 
more  must  present  themselves  for  one  of  the  December  Exami- 
nations. 

Candidates  for  any  of  these  examinations  must  prepare  before 
hand  an  article,  useful  or  ornamental,  not  exceeding  one  cubic 
foot  in  bulk,  or  18  inches  in  any  single  dimension.    The  Joints 
and  tool-work  used  in  making  this    article  must  not   oe  in 
advance  of  the  stage  for  which  the  candidate  has  entered,  and 
must  exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  joints  or  processes  prescribed 
for  that  stage.     Candidates  are  not  at  liberty  to  select  for  this 
preliminary  exercise  models  given  in  the  prescribed  course,  the 
object  being  to  encourage  originality  ot  design.    The  article 
must  be  accompanied  by  dimensioned  drawings  to  a  scale,  and 
both  must  be  certified  by  the   teacher  to  be   the  candidate's 
unaided  work.     Only  one  article  should  be  sent  by  each  candi- 
date.   Suitable  w^ooden  boxes  must  be  provided  in  which  to  pack 
these  articles  together  with  the  work  done  on  the  day  of  exami- 
iiation.     These  are  to  be  forwarded  carriage  j)aid  to  Cape  Town, 
tod  will  be  returned  if  required  when  done  with  ;  the  lids  of  the 
boxes  should  in  that  case  be  fastened  down  by  means  of  screws, 
in  order  that  the  box  may  be  opened  and  refestened  without 
injury.    Each  article,  both  of  the  preliminary  and  of  the  exami- 
nation work,  should  bear  a  label  stating  the  examination  number 
of  the  candidate,  but  not  his  name  or  the  name  of  his  school ; 
And  the  outside  of  the  box  should  similarly   bear  the  words 
"Manual  Training,"  and  the  numbers  of  the  candidates  (thus: — 
Tfos.  369  to  401  and  4376  to  4480),  but  not  the  name  of  the 
school  or  of  the   centre.      Labels  suitable  for  affixing  to  the 
articles  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office  towards  the  end 
of  the  year. 

^^pils  may  enter  for  the  Second  or  Third  Year  examination 
Whout  havmg  passed  the  previous  examination,  provided  it  be 
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certified  that  they  have  gone  through  the  whole  course  up  to  the 
stage  of  the  examination  for  which  they  enter. 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  exammations  must 
be  the  fonus  suppUed  by  the  Department,  and  the  completed 
apphcation  forms  must  reach  the  Supenntendent-beneral  ot 
location  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than 
31st  August.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  examinations, 
including  payment,  if  any,  to  the  Commissioner  must  be  borne 
locally.  For  further  information  regarding  the  examination 
arrangements,  see  under  the  General  Regulatixms  Instructions 
as  to  the  materials  and  apparatus  reouired  on  the  examination 
day  will  be  issued  towards  tne  end  of  tue  year. 

APPENDIX. 
CoMPExrnoNs  Conducted  by  the  Dep.vktment. 

In  connection  with  the  Examining  Branch  of  the  Department,  competi- 
tions of  various  kinds  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  encourage  sounder 
methods  of  teaching.  Information  regarding  these  is  given  here  with  a 
view  to  their  becoming  better  known,  and  to  their  bemg  taken  up  by  schools 
and  by  districts  which  have  not  hitherto  taken  part  in  them. 

I.  Handwrttino.— With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  systematic  teaching 
of   Handwriting  in  schools,  an  annual  competition  in  thus   subject  was 
established  in  1898,  and  in   1899  three  competitions  were  held— one  for 
Inspector  Noaks'  circuit  (the  Cape  Division),  one  for  Inspector  le  Koux  s 
circuit  (the  Divisions  of  Malmesbury,  Paarl,  Robert«)n,  and  Worc^terX 
and  one  for  Inspector  Watermeyer's  circuit  (the  Divisions  of  Breda-sdorp. 
Caledon,  Stellenbosch  and  Swellendam).    Similar  competitions  will  be  held 
in  1900.    Any  school,  whether  connected  with  the  Department  or  not,  may 
take  part  in  the  competition,  and  there  will  be  no  restriction  in  remrd 
to  the  age  of  pupils  entering,  provided  they  are  bcma-fide  on  the  roU  of 
the  school  for  three  months  pnor  to  the  date  of  the  competition.     Not 
more  than  ten  pupils  may  be  entered  from  any  one  school.    A  medal  and 
several  book  prizes  will  be  given  to  pupils  as  awards  for  excellence.     A 
liarcel  of  bool^  for  the  scho(3  library  will  be  awarded  to  the  school  which 
sends  in  the  most  creditable  work.    From  each  competitor  two  completed 
copy-books  must  be  sent  in— either  Nos.  8a  and  12  of   Philips*  SejiU- 
Uprifjht  Copy-Books  or  any  similar  copy-books  which  may  be  approved  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Department.     If  preferred,  similar  matter  may    be 
\vritten  m  books  without  engraved  headlines.    The  completed  copy-books, 
with  a  certificate  that  they  are  the  unaided  work  of  the  pupils,  are  to  be 
sent  in  so  as  to  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
Any  requests  for  the  institution  of  additional  competitions  next  year  will 
receive  favourable  consideration. 

II.  Singing.— »School  Choir  Competitions  have  been  held  at  Cajie  Town 
since  1897,  and  at  Port  Elizabeth  since  1898.  In  1899  there  were  also  compe- 
titions for  the  Railwav  Schools,  for  Inspector  le  Roux*s  circuit  (the  Divisions 
of  Malmesbury,  Paarl,  Robertson,  and  Worcester),  and  for  Inspector  Ely's 
circuit  (the  Divisons  of  East  London,  King  William's  Town,  and  Peddie). 
Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  a  competition  to  be  held  this 
year  in  Inspector's  Mitchell's  circuit  (the  Divisions  of  George,  Ladismith. 
Mossel  Bay,  Oudtshoom,  and  Riversdale). 

The  prize  in  these  competitions  consists  of  a  Challenge  Shield  to  be  held 
by  the  school  until  the  date  of  the  next  competition,  a  medal  presented  by 
the  Department  to  the  successful  conductor,  and  a  book  prize  given  by  the 
Department  to  each  member  of  the  winning  choir.  In  each  case  the  Chal- 
lenge Shield  IS  provided  locally ;  the  Cape  Town  shield  was  subscribed  for 
^  ^  gentlemen  who  jpves;  each  :  the  Port  Elizabeth  shield  was  voted 
by  the  Municipality  ;  the  shield  for  the  Railway  Schools  was  presented  by 
Sir  James  Sivewnght,  K.C.M.G. ;  and  the  other  shields  have  been  procured 
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by  general  subecription.  In  the  event  of  a  shield  being  proyided  for  any 
other  suitable  town  or  district,  the  Department  will  supply  a  medal  and 
jHrize  books  for  the  successful  conductor  and  choir. 

In  each  competition  a  piece  in  two  or  three  parts  is  prescribed  by  the 
Department,  and  is  sung  without  accompaniment :  a  piece  in  two  parts  is 
diofien  by  the  choir  and  sung  without  accomiianiment ;  and  two  sight- 
singing  tests,  one  in  unison  ana  the  other  in  two  parts,  are  supplied  b^  the 
Department.  These  tests  are  to  be  sung  (once,  twice,  or  three  times, 
according  to  arrangement)  to  the  sol  fa  syllables  or  any  other,  and  then  sung 
once  to  the  syllable  laa. 

ni.  Botany. — Since  1898  competitions  have  been  held,  open  to  the 
whole  Colony,  in  which  prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
dried  plants.  Similar  competitions  will  be  held  in  1900.  The  following 
are  the  new  regulations  : — 

1.  TVo  prises  of  books  on  Botany,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  given  to 
the  competitors  who  send  in  the  best  collections,  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tions, of  dried  specimens  of  South  African  plants.  There  will  be  two  dis- 
tinct competitions,  one  for  elementary  stage  candidates,  who  are  asked  to 
aend  in  twenty  specimens  representing  at  least  twelve  natural  orders  ;  and 
the  other  for  competitors  who  have  a£ready  passed  the  Elementary  Botany 
examination.  The  latter  are  asked  to  send  m  forty  specimens,  representing 
at  least  fifteen  natural  orders. 

The  foUowing  instructions  should  be  observed  : — 

(a)  The  si)ecimens  to  be  attached  to  sheets  of  paper,  about  16 
inches  by  10  inches  in  size,  and  to  be  systematically 
arranged. 

(6)  The  specimens  to  be  complete  wherever  possible. 

(e)  A  label  to  be  attached  below  each  specimen,  stating  the  name, 
natural  order,  habit  of  growth,  mode  of  occurrence,  locality 
and  time  of  collecting. 

{d)  The  descriptions  to  contain  all  botanical  details,  to  be  illus- 
trated with  diagrams,  and  to  be  written  on  sheets  of  paper  of 
foolscap  size,  fastened  together. 

(e)  The  collection  and  descriptions  to  be  certified  to  by  the 
Principal  of  the  School,  as  being  the  unaided  work  of  the 
competitor. 

2.  A  prize  of  a  botanical  cabinet  or  collection  of  books  on  Botany  for  the 
School  Library  will  be  given  to  the  School  sending  in  the  best  Herbarium 
of  at  least  200  South  African  plants,  the  same  having  been  collected  by  the 
staff  or  the  pupils,  or  both.  The  collections  sent  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  Schools. 

The  following  instructions  should  be  observed  by  schools  competing  for 
this  prize : — 

(a)  The  specimens  forming  the  collection  to  be  attached  to  stout 

sheets  16  inches  by  10  inches  in  size,  and  to  he  systematically 
arranged. 

(b)  Labels  to  be  given  stating  name^  natural  order,  habits  of 
growth,  mode  of  occurrence,  locality,  colour  of  flower  when 
fresh,  time  of  collection,  and  use  of  plant,  if  any. 

3.  Collections  and  Herbaria  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Superintendent- 
Qeneral  of  Education,  Examining  Branch,  Cape  Town,  in  order  to  reach 
him  not  later  than  the  30th  November.  In  each  case  a  list  of  the  speci- 
mens, to  be  retained  by  the  Department,  should  accompany  the  collection. 

(iv.) — Pupil  Teachers'  Classes. 

1.  Central  classes  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  were  com- 
menced in  Cape  Town  in  the  beginning  of  1894.    There  being 
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no  Government  buUding  available,  these  classes  met  for  a  short 
time  in  the  University  Hall,  Bureau  Street,  after  which  accom- 
modation was  found  for  them  in  the  William  Fredenck  Public 
School  Very  soon,  however,  the  room  occupied  there  proved 
to  be  too  small,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  to  the 
rooms  in  New  Street,  then  rented  from  the  Fine  Arts  Associa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  an  educational  museum.  On  the  Eduoa- 
tion  Department  securing  the  building  and  site  belongii^  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Association,  it  was  resolved  tx)  erect  new  premises,  and 
the  classes  had  once  more  to  remove,  this  time  to  the  Mutual 
Hall,  Darling  Street.  This  hall  in  its  turn  proved  insufficient  for 
the  work  carried  on  in  it  under  the  Department,  and  the  pupU 
teachers'  classes  were  next  accommodated  in  the  Riebeek  ^^ 
Bree  Street,  in  which  they  remained  during  the  years  1898  and 
and  1899.  They  were  removed  at  the  beginning  of  1900  to  the 
new  building  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  where  permanent  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  them,  along  with  the  School  of  Art 

When  the  classes  were  started  in  1894,  there  were  95  pupil 
teachers  on  the  roll,  and  at  approximately  the  same  date  in  1900 
the  number  on  the  roll  was  138. 

2.  The  ordinary  period  of  training  extends  to  three  years. 
Candidates  for  the  £u«t  year  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of 
age,  those  for  the  second  year  fifteen,  and  those  for  the  third 
year  sixteen,  by  31st  December  immediately  preceding  their 
admission.  No  concessions  in  regard  to  these  requirements  as  to 
age  will  in  future  be  made. 

All  candidates  for  the  first  year  must  have  passed  Standard  V. 
at  least ;  in  1901,  Standard  VI.  will  be  exacted. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  matriculation^  examination 
are  at  present  allowed  to  take  the  third  year  of  training  without 
having  attended  the  first  and  second  years ;  and  those  who  have 
passed  the  School  Higher  Examination  or  Standard  VII.  to  take 
the  second  and  third  years  without  having  attended  the  first. 

3.  Government  grants  of  12Z.  for  the  first  year,  161.  for  the 
second  year,  and  201,  for  the  third  year  are  available  for  pupil 
teachers  in  State-aided  schools. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  the  central  classes  and  all  the  books 
required  are  provided  free.  Second-class  railway  season  tickets, 
also,  are  granted  to  pupil  teachers  connected  with  schools  situated 
bietween  Cape  Town  and  Wynberg. 

4.  The  annual  examinations  for  pupil  teachers  are  partly  prac- 
tical and  partly  written.  The  practical  part  is  conducted  by  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Department ;  the  written  examination  is  held 
dunng  the  early  part  of  December  of  each  year. 

(v.) — Needlework  Classes. 

1.  The  most  important  step  towards  methodising  the  teaching 
of  Needlework  in  the  schools  of  the  Colony  was  taken  in  1893, 
when  the  first  graded  syllabus  of  work  for  the  Standards  was 
published,  and  when  pressure  was  thereupon  brought  ta  bear  on 
school  managers  to  see  that  the  subject  was  introduced  into  all 
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girls'  schools  and  into  as  many  of  the  mixed  schools  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  This  was  followed  up  in  the  same  year  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Departmental  Instructress,  whose  duties 
■were  to  train  acting  teachers  in  the  best  modem  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject. 

The  farst  class  formed  for  this  purpose  was  held  in  the  Good 
Hope  Seminary,  Cape  Town,  where  a  room  was  kindly  placed  at 
Miss  Fuechsel's  disposal.  Success  attended  the  scheme  from  the 
first ;  and  as  a  consequence  it  was  soon  decided  to  draw  up  a 
fiill  scheme  of  work  for  candidates  desirous  of  obtaining  a  Special 
Needlework  Certificate.  The  classes  started  as  an  experunent 
became  practically  permanent,  a  more  centrally  situated  room 
having  been  obtained  at  the  Schobl  of  Indtistry  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Principal.  They  were  transferrea  to  the  Train- 
ing School  in  the  b^inning  of  1900. 

2.  The  classes  are  conducted  with  the  following  objects  in 
view :  (1)  To  show  how  Needlework  may  be  treated  as  a  class 
subject  and  to  train  ladies  to  teach  it  as  such  ;  (2)  to  teach  all 
that  appertains  to  Plain  Needlework,  from  the  proper  handling 
of  the  needle  to  fashioning  a  coat  and  skirt ;  (3)  to  prepare  ladies 
who  wish  to  earn  one  or  all  of  the  Needlework  Certificates  issued 
by  the  Education  Department. 

3.  The  examination  for  the  Teachers'  Special  Certificate  in 
Needlework  is  held  annually  during  the  early  part  of  December 
and  is  divided  into  five  courses,  viz.: — 

I.  Plain  Needlework. 

II.  Mending. 

III.  Cutting-out. 

IV.  Knitting  and  Netting. 
V.  Dress  Cutting. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  fees : — 

A^  For  teachers  engaged  in  State-aided  schools : . 
5s.  for  each  of  the  first  four  courses ; 
10«.  for  the  fifth  course.  ,  .  , 

.,  B.  For  non- teachers : 

108.  for  each  of  the  first  four  courses ; 
208.  for  the  fifth  course. 

.  ■.         .  •  •  •••.■• 

(vi.) — Drawing  Classes. 

1.  The  first  attempt  to  methodise  the  teaching  of  Drawing  in 
the  State-aided  schools  was  the  introduction,  in  1895,  of  a  graded 
syllabus  of  work  for  the  Standards.  As  a  direct  consequence  01 
this,  the  subject  was  soon  thereafter  included  among  those  taught 
to  teachers  at  the  Vacation  Courses  of  Training,  and  a  syllabus 
of  work  was  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wished  to 
qualify  for  a  Special  Certificate  in  Drawing.  At  a  later  date 
(1898),  and  in  exact  imitation  of  what  had  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  Needlework  and  other  neglected  school  subjects,  a 
Departmental  In^nictress  was  appointed,  whose  duty  was  to 
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open  classes  in  Cape  Town  for  the  training  of  teache^  and  to 
visit  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
organisation  and  management  of  their  Drawing  Classes. 

For  about  two  years  the  Teachers*  Classes  were  <»m^  on 
under  great  difficulties,  the  only  meeting  place  available  beinff 
the  Mutual  HalL    They  were  transferred  to  the  Traming  bchool 

ill  1900-  .     .     ,1    ir        J  u 

2.  The  classes  in  Drawing  are  intended  principally  for  adult 

teachers  and  the  students  of  the  Training  School,  the  mam 
object  being  to  prepare  such  teachers  for  the  examination  for  the 
Special  Certificate  m  Drawing.  . 

3.  The  examination  for  the  Teachers'  Special  Certificate  m 
Drawing  is  held  annually  towards  the  beginnmg  of  December, 
and  the  work  for  it  is  divided  into  five  courses,  viz. : — 

(a)  Freehand  Outline  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

(b)  Outline  Model  Drawing. 

(c)  Geometrical  Drawing. 

(d)  Linear  Perspective  Drawing. 

(e)  Blackboard  Drawing. 

No  fees  for  these  classes  are  charged  to  teachers  engaged  in 
State-aided  schools. 

(vii) — Kindergarten  Classes. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  introducing  from  England  a 
skilled  and  experienced  Instructress  in  Kindergarten,  with  a 
view  to  opening  classes  for  adult  certificated  teachers  in  the 
current  year  (1900). 

(viii.)— Woodwork  Classes. 

1.  The  first  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Woodwork 
was  started  in  connection  with  a  Vacation  Course  of  Training 
for  Teachers  held  in  Cape  Town  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
1893-94,  since  which  date  it  has  formed  part  of  every  similar 
course.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  permanent  class  for  the 
teachers  of  the  Cape  division,  whicn  met  for  the  first  time  on 
Ist  July,  1896.  Both  classes  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Cook,  Woodwork  Instructor  of  Graaflf-Reinet  and  afterwards 
Stellenbosch.  Towards  the  close  of  1897  a  Departmental 
Instructor  (Mr.  C.  Smith  Young)  was  appointed,  and  since 
that  date  the  duty  of  fostering  the  teaching  of  the  subject  has 
been  in  his  hands. 

The  only  room  at  first  available  for  the  Cape  Town  Teachers' 
Saturday  Classes  was  a  portion  of  the  Mutual  Hall,  which  had 
been  rented  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers;  subsequently 
much  better  accommodation  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  managers  of  the  South  African  College  School.  The 
transference  to  the  new  buildings  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  took 
place  in  the  banning  of  1900. 

2.  The  classes  in  manual  training  are  intended  principally  for 
adult  teachers,  the  main  object  being  to  prepare  such  teachers 
for  the  examination  for  the  Special  Certificate  in  Woodwork. 
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As,  however,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  attempt 
Woodwork  until  boys  have  reached  the  Fifth  Standard,  and  as  the 
want  has  been  felt  of  some  simple  form  of  hand-and-eye  train- 
ing to  fill  the  gap  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  manual 
training  of  the  higher  standards,  it  has  been  decided  also  to  hold 
classes  to  enable  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  qualify  in  cardboard 
modelling.  The  simpler  exercises  in  this  course  are  suitable 
for  scholars  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Standards,  while  the  more 
advanced  work  may  be  taken  up  as  an  alternative  where  the 
expense  of  Woodwork  is  prohibitive.  The  related  drawing  is 
similar  to  that  prescribed  m  the  Elementary  School  Course  for 
Standards  III.-YII. 

No  fees  for  these  classes  are  charged  to  teachers  engaged  in 
State-aided  schools. 

VI. — Good  Service  Allowance  and  Pensions. 

(i.) — Good  Service  Allowance, 

1.  Although  there  are  indications  that  some  pajrment  similar 
to  good  service  allowance  was  made  before  1875,  it  was  only  in 
that  year  that  a  definite  scheme  was  drawn  up  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Government.  At  a  later  date  ("1887)  there  was  associated 
with  the  scheme,  and  made  dependent  upon  it,  a  scheme  for 
pension,  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  1896,  as  the  result  of  a  Special  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, the  schenle  for  good  service  allowance  was  revised 
and  extended  to  all  teachers  in  receipt  of  Government  grants. 
The  same  Committee  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of 
the  revision  of  the  Pension  Act,  this  revision  being  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  changes  made  in  regard  to  good 
service  allowance.  Action,  however,  had  at  the  time  to-be 
deferred. 

2.  Any  candidate  for  good  service  allowance  must  be  recom- 
mended in  the  first  instance  by  the  inspector  of  the  circuit  in 
which  his  school  is  situated.  For  this  purpose  every  inspector  is 
provided  with  a  supply  of  application  forms,  with  blank  spaces 
tor  the  requisite  information  regarding  the  applicant's  qualifica- 
tions, years  of  service,  and  success  in  work. 

3.  The  inspector's  recommendation,  acconipanied  by  the 
above-mentioned  details,  is  submitted  to  the  office  for  scrutiny, 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent-General  being  finally  neces- 
sary before  the  teacher's  name  is  placed  on  the  good  service 
list 

4.  To  be  eligible  for  a  place  on  the  good  service  list,  a  teacher 
Baust  have  completed  five  years'  continuous  and  met^itorious 
service  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
and  the  Superintendent-General  has  in  addition  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  school  or  department  conducted  by  such  teacher 
is  thoroughly  efficient. 

6.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  as  a  pupil-teacher  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  tne  above  five  years'  service. 
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'  6.  Unless  a  teacher  s  appointment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  and  he  is  is  in  receipt  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  his  salary, 
he  is  not  considered  as  having  served  in  connection  with  tKb 
Department,  and  is  not,  therefore,  eligible  for  Good  Service 
Allowance. 

7.  Any  breaks  in  the  service  of  a  teacher  in\iHt  have  been 
covered  by  leave  of  absence.  Any  period  covered  hy  ordinary 
leave  of  aosence  is  reckoned  as  service.  Sjyecial  leave  of  absence 
merely  preserves  the  continuity  of  service;  the  period  of  leave 
itself  is  not  reckoned. 

8.  In  all  cases  of  breaks  of  ser\'ice  covered  by  leave  of  absence 
the  letter  granting  such  leave  of  absence  snould  be  sent  in 
support  of  the  application  for  Good  Service  Allowance ;  if  this 
for  any  reason  bo  impossible  a  reference  to  the  date  and  number 
of  such  letter  should  be  given  in  the  application. 

9.  The  greatest  care  must  Ixj  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the 
details  furnished  by  the  candidate  on  the  form  of  application, 
as  any  error  ascertained  would  at  once  preclude  furtner  con- 
sideration of  the  case. 

10.  All  teachers  should  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  success 
of  their  pupils  at  inspectitm,  as  the  Department  requires  to  know 
the  numoer  presented  and  passed  in  stJindards  at  the  last  five 
inspections  of  their  respective  classes  (ayd  schools,  if  they  be 
principal  teacihers). 

The  matter  of  leave  of  absence  largely  affects  the  question  of 
Good  Service  Allowance,  and  the  regulations  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  below. 

11.  A  teachers  name  having  been  placed  on  the  Good  Service 
List,  the  first  pa\^nent  will  l)e  made  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
of  service  or  immediately  if  that  i>eriod  be  already  past.  Sub- 
sequent pavments  will  be  made  on  application  to  the  Accoimting 
Officer  at  tne  end  of  each  year  of  service,  provided  the  Superin- 
tendent-General is  still  satfstied  with  the  manner  in  whicn  the 
duties  of  the  teacher  are  iK'rformod, 

12.  Payments  are  made  during  ordinary  leave  of  absence,  but 
should  sxich  leave  have  expired  and  the  teacher  not  be  reinstated 
in  the  st^rvice  of  the  Department  his  name  would  be  removed 
from  tlie  Cnxxl  Si»rvii»i»  List. 

13.  The  amount  of  G^xxl  Sornce  Allowance  is  calculated  on 
the  following  scale : — 

{U  For  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  years— 25 
IXT  ixmt  of  theGovornmont  sjdarv  gi-ant,  unless  the  Government 
grant  us  more  than  lialf  ot  the  s*darv,  in  winch  case  the  per- 
innUage  is  rvvkoniHl  on  halt  of  the  sjdirv. 

^2>  For  dio  oWvonth.  twolhh.  thirteenth,    fourteenth,   and 
hft«>enth  vwrs --,{:>  jht  wnt.  similarly  rtvkoued. 

^:U  At\vT  Iho  tift> ,  nth  y,>H^-  40  jn^r  cont.  'slniilarlv  reckoned. 
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14.  The  old  scale  is  reprinted  here  for  the  information  of  those 
affected  by  it : — 

OLD  SCALE  OP  GOOD  SERVICE  ALLOWANCES. 

Public  Schools. 
Class  /.  (Boys) 

and 
A^onnal  Colleges 

(Boys) 
PMie  Schools, 

Class  I.  (Boys^  Assistants*     -        .        . 

CloM  1,  (Uirls),  Principals  and   Vice- 
Principals    

Cldss  if,  (Boys),  Principals    -       -       - 
Xormcd  Colleges, 

(Boys)  Assistants* 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools, 

Pnncipals 

Training  Schools  (Native)  j 

Boarding  Schools  and       r    Principals. 

Nnmial  Colleges  (Girls)  ) 
Public  Schools, 

Class  I,  (Girls),  As,Histants*    - 

Class  II,  (Girls)      \p,-  ,:^,, 

ClassIJI,(Yk>y^)    |P"^<^'Pal8       '        " 
Normal  Colleges. 

(Girls)  Assistants*  -        -        -        -        - 
Private  Farm  Schools, 

Teachers 

Mission  Schools,  \ 

Aborigines  Schools         '  j-Head  Teachers 

Approved  Infant  Schools) 

*  This  applies  only  to  full  Assistants. 

15.  Professors  and  lecturers  employed  in  Colleges  and  Institu- 
tions receiving  aid  from  Government  imder  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  are  awarded  Merit  Grants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  two  succeeding  paragraphs. 

16.  To  a  professor  or  lecturer  who  has  completed  five  years' 
continuous  and  meritorious  service,  and  who  is  in  receipt  of  a 
grant  of  2001.  per  annum  in  aid  of  his  salary,  a  Merit  Grant  at 
the  rate  of  751,  per  annum  is  awarded  (or  pro  rata  should 
such  lecturer  or  professor  be  in  receipt  of  a  smaller  grant  in  aid 
of  his  salary).  At  the  termination  of  ten  jears*  continuous  and 
meritorious  service,  such  Merit  Grant  is  increased  to  1002.  per 
annum,  at  which  rate  it  continues  so  long  as  such  professor  or 
lecturer  performs  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

17.  When  a  professor  or  lecturer  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  College  or  Institution  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  is  in  receipt  of  good  service  allowance,  he  continues  to  receive 
good  service  allowance  at  the  same  rate  as  during  his  last 
appointment  until  the  expiration  of  five  years,  when  he  receives 
the  Merit  Grant  provided  for  xmder  the  Higher  Education  Act 
on  the  usual  conditions. 

18.  Five  per  cent  is  deducted  from  the  amoimt  of  each  pay- 
ment of  Good  Service  Allowance  and  Merit  Grant  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Teachers*  Pension  Fund, 

4131.  0 
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19.  In  the  Superintendent-Generars  Annual  Report  a  fiill  list 
arranged  according  to  Inspectors'  Circuits,  of  the  names  of 
teachers  entitled  to  Good  Service  Allowance  is  published,  the 
month  in  which  the  allowance  is  due  being  given  in  each  case. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  examine  the  list,  and  to  commimicate 
to  the  accounting  officer  any  corrections  that  may  be  necessary. 

20.  The  regulations  regarding  leave  of  absence  are  printed 
hereunder  for  the  information  of  teachers. 

21.  A  teacher  desiring  leave  of  absence  must  first  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  school  managers,  who,  on  applying  to  the  Superin- 
tendent-General for  his  approval,  must  intimate  their  consent, 
and  their  satisfaction  with  tne  substitute  proposed. 

22.  Whenever  a  teacher  is  absent  Irom't^his  or  her  school 
without  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent-General,  the  Govern- 
ment grant  wm  remain  in  abeyance. 

23.  A  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  may  obtain  special  leave 
of  absence,  at  any  time,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months, 
without  salary,  on  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  and 
the  managers  of  the  college  or  school  with  which  he  is  connected 
beinff  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  made  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  throughout  the  period  of  his  absence.  The  period  of 
absence  shall  not  count  for  service. 

24.  A  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher,  who  has  completed  five 
years*  continuous  active  service,  may  obtain  ordinary  leave  of 
absence  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  on  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  and  the  managers  of  the 
college  or  school  with  which  he  is  connected  being  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  without 
extra  cost  to  the  Education  Department  throughout  the  period  of 
his  absence.  The  period  of  absence  is  to  count  for  service,  and 
the  merit  grant  or  good  service  allowance  is  to  be  paid  as  in 
actual  service.  No  ordinary  leave  shall  be  granted  again  except 
after  an  interval  of  five  years*  continuous  active  service. 

25.  When  a  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher,  by  reason  of  the 
expiry  of  his  engagement  with  the  managers,  or  by  reason  of 
his  resignation  from  ill-health  or  other  sufficient  cause,  shall  be 
temporarilv  out  of  public  emplovment,  he  may  be  considered  as 
absent  on  leave,  witinout  salary,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months;  ajoA  when  he  resumes  active  service  the  breach  of 
service  caused  by  this  suspension  of  public  employment  may  be 
condoned  if  tne  Superintendent-General  of  Education  is 
satisfied  that  such  termination  of  engagement  or  temporary 
suspension  of  employment  has  not  been  Drought  about  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher;  but  the  period 
during  which  he  was  out  of  pubhc  employment  will /not  count 
as  actual  service,  nor  will  any  merit  grant  or  good  service  allow- 
ance be  paid  during  that  period. 

26.  A  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  who,  by  reason  of  the 
inspector)^  report  on  the  college,  school,  or  department  with 
which  he  is  connected,  is  in  danger  of  having  his  name  removed 
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fix)m  the  list  of  those  entitled  to  the  merit  grants  or  cfood  service 
allowance  may  appeal  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion for  special  mquiry  into  his  case ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Suj)erintendent-Geneml  of  Etlucation  after  such  inquiry,  shall 
be  final. 

(ii.)  Ref/nlationa  mfar<Ung  AhhuhI  of  Peiiffioiis, 

(a)  1.  To  he  eligihle  for  pension,  a  teacher  must  on  his 
retirement  have  completed  fifteen  years'  service  in  connection 
with  the  Department,  and  must  be  in  receipt  of  goofl  service 
allowance. 

2.  Further,  such  retirement  must  have  taken  place  by 
reason  of  the  teacher  having  reached  sixty  years  of^  age,  or 
having  become  incapacitated  for  further  work  b}'  reason  of  ill- 
health. 

3.  Should  the  retirement  have  taken  place  on  the  grounds  of 
ill-health,  a  medical  certificate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Superintendent-General  must  be  submitted  in  support  of  the 
application. 

4.  The  text  of  the  Teachers*  Pension  Fund  Act,  No.  48,  of 
1887,  is  published  hereunder,  in  terms  of  which  all  pensions  are 
granted 

Teachers'  Pension  and  Fund  Act,  No.  43,  of  1887. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  and  teachers  shall  become  entitled  to  merit 
grants  or  good  service  allowance,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
such  grants  or  allowances;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  merit  grants  or  good  service 
allowance  to  professors,  lecturers,  and  teachers  who  may  retire 
from  actual  service,  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Teachers'  Pension  Fund.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  ana  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Legislative  CJouncil  and  House  of  Assembly 
thereof,  as  follows : — 

(1)  No  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
put  on  the  Good  Service  List,  or  to  draw  a  Merit  Grant  or  Good 
Service  Allowance,  unless  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion is  satisfied  that  such  protessor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  has 
completed  five  years'  continuous  and  meritorious  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  and  that  the 
collie,  or  school,  or  department  conducted  by  such  professor  or 
lecturer,  or  teacher  is  thoroughly  efficient. 

(2)  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Governor  to  remove  the 
name  of  any  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  from  the  Good  Service 
List  whenever  the  duties  of  his  office  are  not  performed  to  the 
satisfitction  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  to 
restore  such  name  to  the  said  list  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education. 

(8)  Every  professor  or  lecturer  who  has  completed  fifteen 
years'  service  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Public 

4131.  0  2 
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Education,  and  who  is  on  the  Good  Service  List  and  is  in  receipt 
of  a  ^[L'^it  Grant  not  exceeding  lOOi.  per  annum  (as  fixed  bj 
[iecLion  6  of  the  amended  schedule  (1882)  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  No.  24  of  1874),  shall,  on  his  retirement  from  active 
service  by  reason  of  his  reaching  sixty  years  of  age  or  being 
incapacitated  by  ill-health,  continue  to  receive  such  Merit  Grant 
annually  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  an  addition  of  25  per  cent, 
for  ft  son'ice  of  fifteen  years  and  under  twenty  ycarfi,  and  of  50 
]Ktr  cent,  for  twenty  yearf*'  service  and  upwards. 

(4)  Every  teachov  who  has  completed  fifteen  ycarH'  service  in 
cunui'c-tion  with  the  Pepartmcnt  of  Public  K<lucation,  and  who 
is  on  tlio  Good  Service  List,  and  is  in  receipt  of  the  Good  Service 
Allowarce,  shall,  on  his  retirement  by  reason  of  his  reaching 
sixty  \;jars  of  a^,  or  by  being  incapacitated  by  ill-health, 
continiia  to  receive  the  annual  Good  Ser\-ice  Allowance  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  with  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  for  a  service  of 
tiftoen  vcars  and  under  twenty  years ;  1 5  i>er  cent,  for  a  service 
of  tweiitv  years  and  under  uiirty  years;  100  per  cent,  for  a 
service  of  thirty  years  and  upwards. 

(5)  The  scale  of  good  service  allowances  to  teachers  shall  be 
OB  laid  down  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed ;  and  no  change 
in  the  scale  shall  take  eftect  until  it  shall  have  been  assented  to 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(6)  From  the  MeritGrant  or'Good  Service  Allowance,  for  every 
professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  to  whom  such  grant  or  allowance 
may  be  lawfully  assigned,  there  shall  be  made  an  annual  deduc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  5l.  per  cent,  on  each  such  Merit  Grant  or  Good 
.Service  Allowance ;  and  all  simis  so  deducted  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Colonial  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  a  separate  accoimt  to  be 
called  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund. 

(7)  The  provisions  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sections  of  the  Civil  Services  Pension  Fund  Act,  1886,  shaU, 
imiiuHi'  mittaTidis,  apply  to  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund. 

(8)  It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  Governor  from  time  to  time  to 
frame  hye-laws,  fixing  the  conditions  and  times  of  leave  of 
absence  of  professors^  lecturers,  and  teachers,  with  or  without 
salary- ;  and  also  regulations  imder  which  any  professor,  lecturer, 
or  teacher  may  appeal  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion in  respect  of  any  Inspector's  report  which  may  appear  to 
eft'ect  or  endanger  his  claim  to  a  Merit  Grant  or  Good  Service 
Allowance ;  and,  further,  the  conditions  under  which  any  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  employment,  or  any  other  special  circum- 
Btances  beyond  the  control  of  the  professors,  lecturers,  and 
teachers,  shall  be  held  not  to  depnve  them  of  the  benefite 
by  this  Act. 

(,9>  No  pension  under  this  Act  shall  be  awarded  until  after 
the  expny  of  twelve  months  from  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act 
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(10)  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Fund  Act,  1887." 

Sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  Civil  Service  Pension  Fund  Act, 

1886,  above  refen*ed  to. 

»  4.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5^.  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
balance  of  the  said  fund  in  the  Treasury  on  tne  13th  day  of  June 
in  each  year  shall  be  paid  into  the  said  fiind  out  of  the  general 
revenue. 

5.  The  rate  of  deduction  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered  by  the  Governor,  provided 
that  no  such  alteration  shall  take  eflect  until  the  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly  shall  have  communicated  to  the 
Governor  their  concurrence  therein. 

6.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  to  invest 
any  portion  of  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  in  Govern- 
ment Debentures  or  Stock,  and  to  sell  any  such  Debentures  or 
Stock  which  may  have  been  previously  purchased. 

7.  A  statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of  all  investments  and  sales  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  annually. 

VII. — Inspection. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  framed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  inspectors  in  their  work  of  school  inspection : — 

/.  General  Instructums. 

1.  The  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Schools  are  to  visit  and  examine 
all  Day  Schools,  Boarmng  Schools,  and  Departments,  and  other 
Institutions  liable  to  inspection  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act  No.  13  of  1865 ;  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
buildings  and  the  school  furniture,  to  ascertain  by  examination 
the  attainments  of  the  scholars,  and  to  inquire  into  the  efficiency 
of  each  school  in  regard  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed ;  to 
ascertain  the  qualincations  of  teachers,  and  of  candidates  for 
employment  as  teachers ;  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  aid  are 
observed,  and  to  call  for  such  returns  from  the  managers  and 
teachers  as  they  may  require,  in  order  to  get  full  information. 

2.  The  Inspectors  encoiurage  and  co-operate  with  local  efforts 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  elementary  educatioUj 
and  without  interfering  in  the  management  and  discipline  of 
any  school,  press  upon  the  attention  of  managers  and  teachers 
fluch  changes  as  appear  desirable  in  the  accommodation  for  the 
school  and  the  teachers,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  text-books, 
furniture,  and  other  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  discipline  and 
general  organisation  of  the  school. 

3.  After  the  Summer  vacation,  the  inspection  begins  early  in 
February. 
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4.  Each  Inspector  furnishes  a  weekly  diary,  according  to  a 
fomi  prescribcKi  by  the  Department,  and  a  monthly  report 
embodying  in  details  the  results  of  inspection.  These  reports 
are  printed  and  copies  are  sent  to  the  Managers  of  Schools. 

5.  The  Series  of  Standards  I.  to  VI.  will  be  sufficient  guide  to 
ensure  a  uniform  classification  of  the  scholars  after  examination 
in  elementary  subjects  of  instruction.  The  higher  subjects  of 
instruction  will  be  specially  reported  on. 

//.  On  Securing  Unifonnity  of  Inspection. 

6.  The  Inspectors  employ  the  same  method  in  classifying 
scholars  under  the  standards. 

7.  Tlie  printed  schedule,  No.  I.,  should  be  sent  to  the  teacher 
of  a  large  school  some  days  before  inspection,  tliat  he  may  till  in 
the  names  and  the  Standard  in  which  each  scholar  passed  at 
the  previous  inspection.  In  the  case  of  small  schools,  the 
lns})ector  will  carry  schedules  with  him  and  cause  them  to  be 
6]led  in  before  the  inspection  begins. 

8.  The  Royal  Readers  No.  I.,  II.,  Ill,  and  IV.  sufficiently 
indicate  the  requirements  for  reading  under  the  respective 
standards.  There  should  be  at  least  two  different  sets  oi  read- 
ing-books in  each  school. 

9.  The  passage  for  dictation  should  be  selected  from  a  read- 
ing book  m^  use.  One  line  legibly  written  and  with  not  more 
than  two  mistakes  for  Standard  II.,  six  lines  with  not  more  than 
six  mistakes  for  Standard  III.,  and  eight  lines  with  not  more 
than  four  mistakes  for  Standard  IV.,  should  constitute  a  pass. 

10.  To  pasa  in  any  standard  in  arithmetic,  each  scholar 
should,  as  a  rule,  work  correctly  one  of  the  three  questions  put ; 
but  of  the  subjects  of  Standard  IV.,  at  least  two  must  be  done 

correctly. 

•/ 

11.  The  results  of  the  inspection,  that  is,  the  standard  under 
which  each  scholar  is  classed,  should  be  recorded  in  the  daily 
register  (No.  II.),  under  the  column  headed  "  remarks,"  and  the 
record  should  be  signed  bv  the  Inspector  before  leaving,  or  a 
certified  copy  of  the  record  (Schedule  I.)  should  be  attached  to 
the  school  register.  This  will  show  what  progress  is  made  by 
each  scholar  trom  year  to  year. 

12.  With  regard  to  other  elementary  and  also  to  higher  sub- 
jects, the  Inspector  should  report  on  the  style  of  teaching,  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  work  done,  and  the  "stage  to  which  tho 
pupils  have  advanced  in  each  subject. 

13.  Where  the  course  of  instruction  permits  a  choice  of 
specific  subjects,  the  Inspector  will  be  carenjl  to  note  what  sub- 
jects  have  been  chosen,  and  to  which  of  the  staff  the  teaching  of 
such  subjects  is  assigned. 

14.  The  examination  will  extend  to  all  the  subjects  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  respective  classes  of  schools;  and  alsb  to 
Freehand  Drawing  and  Object  Lessons. 
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15.   SCHfiDULE  I.  (Sr£CIM£N). 
RECORD  OF  PASSES. 

Date  of  Inspection ...189 
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Teachers  are  instructed  to  keep  the  record  of  passes  for 
reference. 

16.  The  Inspectors  will  see  that  the  time-table  and  School 
Almanac  are  posted  in  every  School,  and  will  inauire  into  the 
claims  of  Teacners  to  be  put  on  the  Good  Service  List. 

///  Begiaters,  ReturtiSy  and  Inspectors*  Visits. 

The  following  regulations  regarding  Registers,  Returns  and 
Inspections  are  in  force  in  the  schools  inspected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education : — 

(i.)  School  Registers. 

1.  All  teachers  must  keep  a  "  Class  Register  "  (No.  II.),  and  all 
schools,  except  Private  Farm  Schools,  must  also  have  a  "  Register 
of  Admission  and  Withdrawal''  (No.  L)  and  a  "Summary'* 
(No.  III.)  kept  by  the  Principal  Teacher. 

2.  The  name  of  each  child  admitted  to  the  school  should  be 
entered  in  the  Admission  Register,  and  the  index  number  oppo- 
site  the  name  in  the  Admission  Register  is  the  number  to  be 
inserted  opjposite  the  child's  name  in.the  Class  Registers. 

3.  Enquiry  should  be  made  of  the  parents  as  to  the  cause  of 
any  absence,  and  the  teacher  should  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  an  absent  child  is  withdrawn  from  school  or  not,  no 
name  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  roll  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  the^child  has  ceased  to  attend  unless  it  is  definitelv  under^ 
stood  that  the  child  will  come  back  to  school.  All  witndrawals 
should  be  entered  in  the  Admission  Register  (No.  L),  and  the 
return  of  any  child  who  has  been  withdrawn  should  be  noted 
mider  the  same  number. 

4w  No  name  should  be  entered  in  the  Class  Raster  for  any 

Juarter  unless  the  child  has  actually  attended  at  some  time 
.  uring  the  Quarter.  (This  supersedes  the  instruction  given  on 
the  back  of  the  Quarterly  Return  Forms  now  in  use.) 

5:  Hie  attendance  is  to  be  marked  in  the  Class  Re^ster  both 
morving  and  cCft^rnMn,  and  the  necessary  entries  in  the 
Summary  Register  must  be  made  every  Friday  afternoon. 
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(i.  School  Rasters  are  the  property  of  the  Government,  and 
are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  school  or  in  any  way  destroyed 
When  any  school  requires  a  further  supply,  application  shoald 
at  once  be  made  to  the  Department 

(ii.)  AttendaTice  Return. 

1.  All  schoob  are  required  to  send  in  a  Quarterly  Return  of 
AttiMiilance  on  the  last  school  day  of  each  Quarter  as  shown  in 
the  Sohool  Almanac,  addressed  to  the  Superintendent-General 
of  EihiCation,  Statistical  Branch.  Even  when  permission  has 
been  granted  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  Vacations,  the  Return 
should  bo  made  up  for  the  usual  period,  reckoned  from  the  last 
school  day  of  one  quarter  (as  shown  on  the  School  Almanac)  to 
the  last  school  day  of  the  next.  A  reference  to  the  official 
letter  uuthorising  Uie  change  of  Vacation  should  be  given  in  the 
Return  for  any  Quarter  in  which  the  number  of  school  days  is 
affected  by  the  cliange. 

2.  Unless  the  Quarterly  Attendance  Return  is  pimctually  sent 
in  to  the  Education  Otfice,  it  will  he  taken  for  granted  ttiat  the 
school  has  been  closed,  and  the  grant  will  cease.  In  the  case  of 
Private  Farm  Schools  no  grant  will  be  paid  for  any  Quarter  for 
which  such  a  Return  has  not  been  received. 

3.  Full  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  filling  in  the 
Qnartdly  Return  of  Attendance  will  be  found  on  the  back  of 
the  fomi,  which  is  reprinted  below  for  reference.  Teachers  are 
warned  that  any  misrepresentation  of  facts  on  this  form  will 
result  in  serious  action  against  them  on  the  pai't  of  the 
Ueparlment. 

4.  Institutions  drawing  aid  from  Government  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  must  ftimish  a  Quarterly  Return  of  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance,  with  particulars  of  courses 
followed,  on  a  special  form  provided  for  the  purpose. 

(iii.)  InsjKciionB. 

1.  Visit  ok  Inspector.  Deputy  inspectors  of  schools  may 
visit  aiid  report  on  the  general  state  of  any  school,  and  examine 
the  wurk  of  the  various  standards,  with  or  without    previous 

notice.  ^ 

2.  Preparations  fob  Ijjspection.  A  school  inspection  form 
and  c!.-.sB  schedules  will  be  supplied  by  the  inspector  to  be  tilled 
up  by  the  principal  teacher  m  accordance  with  the  foUowine 
instructions : —  " 

S^h<y2  Inspection  Form.     The  principal  must   be  careful  to 

infonu  himself  concermng  the  finances  ohhe  school,  and  in  par- 

ticdar  as  to  all  the  annuaf  grants  given  by  the  Bepartment.^i^ 

Grants  for  salaries  of  teachers, hoarding  superintendente,  &c 
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Interest  on  building  loans  (schools  and  teachers'  residences). 
Rent  for  schools  and  teachers'  residences. 

A  statement  of  the  local  contribution  to  the  various  salaries 
must  be  at  hand  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

Class  Schedxde,  As  a  rule,  each  class  should  have  a  separate 
schedule.  If  the  school  be  a  mixed  one  the  names  are  to  be 
entered  in  the  following  order:*  First,  white  boys;  second, 
coloured  boys ;  third,  white  girls ;  fourth,  coloured  girls  ;  an 
unoccupied  line  being  left  between  the  various  divisions.  Oppo- 
site eacn  pupil's  name,  in  the  proper  column,  are  to  be  entered 
the  pupil  s  age  and  the  standard  reached  at  the  last  inspection. 
If  the  pupil  was  present  at  last  inspection,  but  below  Standard, 
"  0  "  is  to  be  entered  opposite  the  name ;  if  not  present,  "  abs." 
On  the  back  of  each  schedule  is  to  be  entered  the  range  of  any 
work  done  by  the  class  in  addition  to  that  prescribed  in  the 
Elementary  bcljool  Course.  Lists  of  songs  prepared  by  the 
pupils,  and  of  Object  Lessons,  and  graded  examples  of  the  various 
stitches  and  kinds  of  Needlework,  should  be  presented. 

3.  Arrangements  at  Inspection.  The  Principal  should 
make  such  arrangements  that  the  inspection  may  proceed  with 
smoothness  and  despatch.  Every  possiole  means  should  be  used 
to  secure  a  large  and  punctual  attendance.  The  pupils  should 
be  seated  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  entered  on  the 
Schedules ;  each  pupil  should  have  his  reading-book,  copy-books 
and  writing  materials  ready.  During  the  mspection  all  the 
classes  that  are  not  actually  being  examined  should  have  some 
quiet  work  provided. 

4.  ExAMiNATON  OP  REGISTERS.  All  registers  should  be  ready 
for  examination  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Inspector,  who 
will  report  to  the  Department  regarding  any  irregularities.  The 
attendance  of  pupils  receiving  Indigent  Boarder  Grants  should  be 
brought  specially  to  the  Inspector's  notice. 

5.  REPORts.  The  correspondent  or  Secretary  of  every  school 
mider  the  Department  wul  receive  a  copy  of  the  Inspector's 
report  on  the  school  as  soon  after  the  mspection  as  possible. 
Copies  of  reports  of  informal  visits  by  inspectors,  and  of  visits 
made  by  the  departmental  instructors  or  instructresses  of  Drawing, 
Needlework,  Smging,  or  Woodwork  will  be  forwarded  when  they 
contain  anything  calling  for  special  attention. 

6.  Communication  of  Reports  to  Managers  and 
Teachers.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  any  such  report,  the 
secretary  or  corresponoent  must  commimicate  it  to  all  the 
managers,  and  to  all  the  teachers;  and  the  principal  teacher 
must  see  that  a  copy  of  it  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  School 
Registers,  in  order  that  it  may  be  at  hand  for  reference. 
Managers  and  Principals  of  schools  will  give  the  members  of  the 
staff  an  opportunity  of  making  extracts  of  such  portions  of  any 
reports  as  may  concern  them  or  their  work. 


ATI-LSDIX. 


grABTEiLT  Betubs  or  Attendance,  4c. 

(Jiianrr  cDiliiif    .  IW. 


Oaf  •/  .S-A-W.    .. 


r.  ■    NVMUJI  OF  Tt.\< 

A'lutt  T«i(hrr-. 

r«r-         IntCT 

lilmUcd.     lilieMei). 


Pupil  TracheiT. 
1)4  Year     2imI  Vcsr.    3id  \'a 


Male 

Femahi 


II.— NUMBEK  UF  PuriLS. 

Boyt 


;  \y\utm.  ,  folonred. !  White.  |  Cotoorea. 


NnmlierofPiipili  OD  the  Roll  • 


[Oaij  tbe  tolAl  lequired.) 


Mumber  of  Boenlera  ■ 


(Do.) 
(Do.) 


ing  the  (j 


HI.  -School  I.ibii.\ky. 


Ntunber  of  Keaden  ■ 


I  Cberge  par  Qiurter  - 


Pkikcipal  Teachkb. 


tnstructions  fob  fllung  up  this  form. 

1.— Name  and  Clabb  of  School. 

III.,  name  of  the  town    vilkge.  or  farm  where  the  school  ia  situate 
h-iiil(l  be  gi'en  under  the  heading  ■  Name  of  School." 
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The  following  contractions  should  be  used  in  defining  the  '^  Class  of 
School "  on  the  third  line,  viz.  :~ 

Sp.  -  -  Special  Institution. 

A.l  -  -  First  Class  Undenominational  Public  School. 

A.2  -  -  Second  do.  do.  do. 

A.3  -  -  Third  do.  do.  do. 

D  -  -  District  Boarding  School. 

E  -  -  Evenijig  School. 

P.F.  -  -  Private  Farm  School. 

Poor  -  -  (Extra-aided)  Poor  School. 

B  -  -  Mission  School. 

C.l  -  -  Aborigines'  Institution. 

C  -  -  do.        School. 

The  religious  denomination,  if  any,  vnih.  which  the  school  is  connected 
should  be  mentioned. 

2.  -Cektificated. 

This  refers  only  to  professional  certificates.  The  recognised  professional 
certificates  are  —British  Privy  Council,  or  certificates  from  other  Eurojiean 
Governments  ;  Cape  First  Class,  Cape  Second  (Middle)  Class,  Cape  (or 
Natal)  Third  Class ;  and  all  teachers  not  holding  one  of  these  are  to  be 
returned  as  uncertificated. 

3.— Pupil  Teachers. 

All  ][>ersons  connect  jd  with  the  school,  whether  as  pupils  or  as  teachers, 
who  will  be  candidates  at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  Examinations  in  December 
next,  should  be  included ^in'the  figures  given  here. 

4.— Number  ofJI'upils  on  the  Roll. 

Here  give  the  total  number  of  names  of  pupils  who  have  been  ii^  atten- 
dance at  any  time  during  the  quarter.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
quarter  the  names  of  all  pupils  in  actual  attendance  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  quarter,  and  not  known  to  have  been  withdrawn,  should  be  entered 
on  the  ron.  But;no  suchjname  should  be  kept  on  the  roll  for  more  than 
two  weeks  unless  it  be  known  for  certain  that  the  pupil  intends  to  return. 

6.— Average  Attendance  for  the  Quarter. 

This' is  to  be'^foundyby  adding  the  weekly  averages  of  the  quarter  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  weeks. 

6.— School  Days.  ^^ 

If  the  school  has  been  closed  on  any  day  during  the  quarter  not  specified 
in  the  almanac  as  a  holiday,  or  for  which  permission  was  not  previously 
obtained  from  the  Education  Office,  a  written  explanation  should  at  once 
be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Eaucation. 

7.— Despatch  of  the  Return. 

Neglect  to  fill  in  and  despatch  this  return  to  the  Education  Office  on  the 
last  school  day  of  the  quarter  to  which  it  refers  will  endanger  the  grant  to 
the  school. 

In  the  year  1899,  2,628  detailed  inspections  were  held.  The 
Superintendent-General  remarks  that  "  the  very  least  that  should 
be  aimed  at  is  one  inspection  of  each  school  per  annum,"  and, 
unfortunately,  this  low  ideal  has  not  yet  been  quite  attained. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  informal  visits  of  inspec- 
tion was  reported  in  1898  and  in  1899.      In  consequence  of 
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ihesc  Eurpiise  vbits,  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place 
ill  the  average  attendance  at  .a  number  ofdefaidting  schools. 
Mission  Schools  and  outlying  Farm  Schools  are  the  most 
frequent  de&ulters.  Special  improvement  is  not«d  in  the  B«l- 
way  Schools,  which  can  all  be  \-isited  easily  two  or  three  times 
a.  year.  The  Superintendent-General  reports  that  "  in  only  a 
tew  instances  was  a  teacher  found  absent  from  duty,  but  instances 
of  Delected  registers  were  much  too  common." 

VIII. — FlKAKCE. 
In  tho  tiuancial  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  total  expendi- 
ture   waa    270,758'.    14«,  9(i.,  this  sum  being  apportioned  as 
fuUowa.     The  figures  are  also  given  for  189S : — 


~ 

1898. 

1889. 

Office 

5,075     4 

8 

£      *. 
6,763    4 

d. 
3 

Inspection     -        -        .        - 

12,843     1 

3 

1V26     7 

2 

Higher  Education 

11,608  14 

7 

15.599    5 

1 

Training  of  teachers 

8,975     0 

8 

9,938  15 

0 

Schook          .... 

12fi,020  13 

225,710  15 

3 

23:),022  14     7 

270,738     6 

9 

The  followiitg  table  shows  what  percentage  of  the  total  was 
expended  on  each  item  of  the  account  :— 


Office  - 
Innpection  - 
Higher  education 
Training  of  teachtm 
Schools 


2-14 
6-07 


rllrJ'^'^f^''''  ^T  ^"^'"S:  June  30,  1898,  the  cost  to  the 
S  ^^°  ^^  P"P''  r^  2'-  ^'-  *i**'  «'•  28-  2W.  more  than  in 
2M5  an<f  1?K      ^"  ''''■   '^'  corresponding   figure  was 

the  nvera^e  being  (^ugh.y  s^tri^S  T^lr^"^ 
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The  following  were  the  estimates  of  expenditure  on  education, 
1898-99.  The  table  shows  the  rates  oi  aid  in  a  compendious 
form : — 

Sxjpianation  of  Condition*  wider  which  aid  is  affoi'ded  froni  Puhlie 
Funis: 

Higher  Education  Act,  No.  24  of  1874. 

Schedule  as  Amended,  1882. 

A  Grant  not  exceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  200/.  per  annum,  is  made  in 

aid  of  the  Salary  of  a  Professor  or  Lecturer. 
When  a  Professor  or  Lecturer,  appointed  under  this  Act,  has  completed  five 

years'  continuous  and  meritorious  service,  a  special  addition  to  the 

grant,  not  exceeding  100/.  may  be  made. 

Elementaby  Education  Act,  No.  13  of  1865,  and 
Supplementary  Regulations. 

Undenominational  Public  Schools. 

Class  I. — A  Grant  not  exceeding  200/.  per  annum  for  the  principal ;  150/. 
per  anniun  for  the  vice-principal;  125?.  per  annum  for  each  assistant 
teacher. 

Class  IL — A  Grant  not  exceeding  150/.  per  annum  for  the  principal ; 
100/.  per  annum  for  the  vice-principal ;  75/.  per  annum  for  each  assistant 
teacher. 

Clou  III. — A  Grant  not  exceeding  100/.  per  annum  for  the  principal; 
00/.  per  annum  for  each  assistant  teacher. 

Giblb'  Schools. 

A  Grant  not  exceeding  120/.  per  annum  for  the  principal ;  90/.  for  the 
vice-principal ;  75/.  per  annum  for  each  assistant  teacher. 

District  Boarding  Schools  among  the  Agricultural  Population. 

Principals  not  to  exceed  100/.  per  annum  ;  Assistants  60/.  per  annum  ;  and 
capitation  allowances  to  indigent  boarders,  12/.  per  annum,  and 
also  for  indigent  children  under  private  instruction  on  farms. 

Trade  Classes,  50/.  per  annum. 

Mission  Schools. 

Class     I. — For  a  series  of  schools,  infant,  juvenile,  and  industrial,  the 
annual  allowance  is  75/. 

Class  II.— Where  the  children  form  only  one  school  the  annual  allow- 
ance is  30/. 

Class  III. — At  outstations  the  annual  allowance  is  15/. 

Mission  Schools  {Additional  Regulation), 

That  when  the  average  attendance  at  a  Mission  School  exceeds  100 
children,  an  annual  grant  in  addition  to  75/.  will  be  available  for  teachers' 
Bftlaries,  provided  uiat  for  every  pound  so  given  20s.  are  contributed 
locally,  the  maximum  for  each  additional  100  children  not  to  exceed  40/. 

Boarder  Department.    Aborigines. 

I.  Salaries  :— Principal    £100        II.  Salaries  :— Teacher  £40 

(Institutions)  Assistant  -  40  Sewing  Mistress  10 

Sewing  Mistress  10 

HI.  Salary  :— Teacher  £20  to  £30. 

rv.  Industrial  and  Boarding  Institutions  : — 

Boarders  £lO  to  £12  each  per  annum. 

Apprentices  £15  do. 

Trade  Teachers  not  exceeding  £120  do. 
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V.  Trade  Classes  and  Industrial  Departments  :— 

£50  per  annum  each. 

Private  Farm  Schooi^. 

For  each  child  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  shown  to  have  been 
under  regular  instruction  for  the  past  twelve  months  : — 

If  under  a  certificated  teacher     -       -       -       £3    0    0 
If  under  an  uncertificated  teacher        -       -  2    0    0 

The  capitation  grants  to  be  paid  for  children  who,  after  examination, 
have  passed  the  Standards  of  Elementary  instruction,  to  l>e  as  follows  : — 

For  a  {jass  in  the  1st  (lowest)  Standard  -        -    £0  10    0 
„  2nd  „  -        -       0  15    0 

„  3rd  ,,--100 

„  4th  (or  higher)  „  -       -      1    5    0 

No  grants  payable  on  account  of  the  attendance  and  attainments  of  the 
children  taugnt,  and  on  account  of  allowances  for  indigent  boarders  (at  th^ 
rate  of  not  exceeding  £12  ])er  annum),  shall  exceed  in  the  aggregate  forty 
pounds  per  annum  on  one  farm. 

Poor  Schools. 

Extra  Aided  and  Poor  Schooh.—~li  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Superintendent-General  that  the  people  of  European  extraction  in  a 
locality  are  too  poor  to  maintain  a  public  school  on  the  ordinary  conditions, 
or  that  a  number  of  them  are  too  \k>ov  to  pay  the  UHual  school  fees,  extra 
aid  will  l)e  given. 

When  in  such  a  locality  no  school  already  exists,  and  the  people  guarantee 
that  the  teacher  will  receive  from  them  board  and  lodging,  or  an  equivalent 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  Education  Department  will  pay  as  foTlows  : — 

(a)  To  an  approved  certificated  and  experienced  teacher  15/.  a 
quarter,  to  an  approved  uncertificated  teacher  12/.  a  quarter, 
so  long  as  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  is  maintained. 

{h)  To  an  a])proved  certificated  and  experienced  teacher  20/.  a 
quarter,  to  an  approved  uncertificated  teacher  15/.  a  quarter. 
80  long  as  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-four  is  main- 
tained. 

Boarding  Grants. 

In  the  case  of  children  whose  home  is  not  within  three  miles  of  a  school, 
and  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  their  education,  a  grant  in 
aid  of  their  maintenance  at  an  approved  boarding  school  will  be  paid  by 
the  Education  Department,  the  amo*  nts  to  be  dependent  on  circum- 
stances, but  in  no  case  to  exceed  12/.  per  child  per  annum. 

Railway  Schools. 
£30  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  A  dailv  attendance  of  at  least  ten  scholars. 

2.  A  local  Committee  of  three  Managers  to  guarantee  fi-ee  board  and 
lodging  for  the  Teacher,  and  a  local  cash  payment  of  £10  per  annum. 

3.  Managers  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Demrt- 
ment. 

4.  Managers  and  Teachers  to  l)e  approved  by  the  Education  Department. 

5.  wailway  Department  to  pro\ide  accommodation  for  school. 

6.  bchool  fees  to  l>e  fixed  by  agreement  l^etween  the  Education  Depart- 
ment and  Managers. 

7.  School  fees  to  Iw  applied  to  cash  payment  of  Ten  Pbuuds  (£10) 
per  annum  to  Teacher,  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  and  petty  expenses  of 
management.  tr     j       f 

Additional  Grants  for  Special  Subjects. 

Dra^uw  Class  Singing  arid  Dutch  should  be  taught  by  regular  staff,  no 
additional  fee  to  be  charged.  Grant  to  special  teacher  where  required/not 
to  exceed  maximum  grant  to  assistant  in  same  school 

Handtwvrk  Preferably  taught  by  regular  staff.*  Grant  of  £50  per 
annum  to  viwtmg  teacher  of  class  of  at  least  twenty  pupils 
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Estimates  of  Expenditure  for  the  Year  ending  30th  June,  1899. 


Education. 


Amount. 


Summary. 

34.  Education  (exclusive  of  Native  Terri- 
tories). 

A.  Head  Office  : — Efitablishnient  • 

B.  Special  Contributions 
r.  Iflgher  Education  Act 

I).  Undenominational  Pu))lic  School h    • 

E.  District  l^arding  Scliools 

F.  Private  Farm  and  Poor  Schools 

G.  Mission  Schools         .... 
H.  Native  Industrial  Institutions  - 

I.    Pupil   Teachers    and    Training    of 

Teachers  ----.- 

J.    Good  Service  Allowance  to  Teachers 

K.  Transport 

L.  Educational  Snr^'ey  -        -        .        . 

M.  Miscellaneous 

N.  Teachers'  Pension  Fund    - 

0.  School  Buildings        .        .        .        . 

P.  Grante 

Q.  Teachers'  Residence  and  Boarding 

Acoommodation  at  Vryburg  - 

S5l  Education  (Native  Territories). 

A.  Transkei 

K  Tembuland 

C.  Griqualand  East        .... 

D.  Pondoland 

E.  Good  Service  Allowance  to  Teachers 

F.  Pupil  Teachers  -        - 

G.  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Schools  - 

H.  Transport 

1.  Miscellaneous  Services 

J.   School     Buildings     for    European 
CbUdren 

S|6.  Agricultural  Schools. 

Grand  Total 

Recapit  ulation. 
31  Establishments  £12,178\ 

Exclusive  of  do.  £245,212/ 

35.  Native  Territories  .... 

36.  Agricultural  Schools       .... 

Grand  Total 


..I 


£ 


12,178 
10,420 

8,809 
69,494 

8,96o 
2.3,988 
27,426 

7,779 

30,823 
10,000 

7,200 

300 

22,808 

1,200 
14,000 

1,000 

1,000 


6,227 

6.471 

6,106 

557 

600 

150 

1,100 

1,300 

9r^o 

1,000 
8,620 


Reference  to  la^t 
year's     Estimates. 


Increase. 


£ 


612 
3,905 
1,067 
•2,895 

165 
^.TOO 

152 

314 

1,335 

100 

3,230 

200 

1,500 

1,000 

179 
50 

120 
76 

•  ■  • 

50 


Decrease. 


8,620 


£ 


100 


290,471 

Net  Increase,  £24,970. 


257,390 

24,461 

8,620 


16,975 

375 
8,620 


290,471 

Net  Increase,  £24,970. 
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IX.— BuiLDiNo  Loans  for  Poor  Schools. 

BMilding  Loam  to  Poor  Schools.— On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Supermtendent-General,  the  Government  may  lend  money 
to  the  managers  of  any  public  school  in  order  that  property  may 
be  acquired  or  buildings  erected  for  school  purposes,  and  half  of 
the  interest  on  any  such  loans  will  be  borne  by  the  Education 
Department. 

All  the  transactions  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  such 
property  and  with  the  erection  of  such  buildings  must  be  per- 
formed to  the  satisfEiction  of  the  Superintendent-General. 

All  such  property  and  buildmgs  must  be  vested  in  trustees 
as  recommended  by  the  Education  Commission. 


X.— Grants  for  School  Buildings. 

Grants  for  School  BiUldivgs.— Aid  is  given  towards  the  erec- 
tion or  enlargement  of(l)  schoolrooms,  used  only  for  the  piirposes 
of  an  undenominational  public  school ;  (2)  residences  of  principl 
teachers  of  such  schools,  including  dormitories  and  other  accom- 
modation required  for  boarders ;  (3)  dormitories  and  class-rooms 
connected  with  district  boarding-schools  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation ;  (4)  workshops  used  only  for  the  training  of  natives  in 
handicrafts.  . 

The  grants  are  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  actually  raised 
by  local  contributions,  pound  for  pound,  subiect  to  the  limitations 
that  no  grant  for  any  one  institution  shall  exceed  1,000?.,  and 
that  the  grant  shall  be  paid  in  instalments  on  satisfactory 
evidence  of  work  done.  The  sites  and  plans  of  buildings  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

The  terms  of^the  trust  deed  in  every  case  must  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  Government,  and  must  provide,  inter  alia,  that  (a) 
the  buildings  should  be  used  only  for  the  nurposes  of  an  unde- 
nominational public  school  (or  a  "  district  boarding  school  "  or  a 
"  native  worksnop  ")  conducted  under  such  conditions  and  regu- 
lations as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  Parliament ;  and  (6) 
that  if  the  buildings  cease  to  be  required  or  to  be  used  Ibr  these 
purposes  within  twenty  years  from  the  date  when  the  grant  was 
paid,  the  Government  shall  have  the  right  by  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  otherwise,  to  recoup  itself  to  the  mil  extent  of  the 
grant. 

The  following  Regulations  on  the  subject  of  Building  Grants 
were  added  to  the  corpus  of  School  Law  m  1893  and  1896  :— 

1893. — 1.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  the  Government  may  lend  money  to  the 
manager  of  any  Public  School  in  order  that  property 
may  be  acquired  or  buildings  erected  for  school  pur- 

Eoses,  and  half  of  the  interest  on  any  such  loans  will 
e  borne  by  the  Education  Department. 
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J89S. — 2.  All  the  transactions  connected  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  property,  and  with  the  erection  of  such 
buildings  must  be  ixjrformed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Superintendent-General 

1893. — 3.  All  such  property  and  buildings  must  be  vested  in 
trustees  as  recommended  by  the  Education  Commis- 
sion (1892). 

1896. — 4.  In  the  case  of  an  approved  Model  School  erected 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Edu- 
cation to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  Public  School  and 
a  training  institution  for  teachers,  and  therefore  supply- 
ing the  wants  not  merely  of  the  town  or  division  m 
wmch  it  is  situated,  but  of  the  greater  part  or  whole  of 
an  Inspector's  circuit,  two-thirds  of  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charge  on  the  loan  will  be  contributed 
by  the  Department  * 

The  original  suggestion  on  which  these  regulations  were  made 
will  be  found  in  the  answer  of  Sir  Langham  Dale  to  the  Com- 
mission of  1891.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  himself  got  the  idea 
from  the  practice  of  the  Kerkraad  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  regard  to  school  property. 

"  Sir  Langham  Dale  saw  no  difficulty  in  constituting  Ixxlies  of 
trustees,  who  would  form  *  School  Committees '  under  the  Educa- 
tion Acts,  and  would  he  in  the  same  position  as  voluntary  bodies 
in  England  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  property.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  system  tended  towards  that  arrangement.  As 
an  instance,  he  spoke  of  the  *  Kerkraad '  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  Public  School  pro- 
perty. The  Kerkraad  cannot  apply  for  a  building  grant,  as  no 
grants  are  given  to  churches.  Accordingly,  they  execute  a  deed 
to  the  eftect  that  if  they  get  a  grant  of  money,  say  on  the  £  for  £ 
principle,  the  Kerkraad  will  engage  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment that  the  buildings  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  an 
Undenominational  Public  School;  and  that,  if  at  any  time 
within  twenty  years  they  cease  to  be  so  used,  the  Government 
shall  have  the  right  to  recoup  itself  for  the  money  given  in 
building  grants  by  selling  in  the  property.  The  title  thus 
belongs  to  the  Kerkraad,  and  if  they  sell  the  property  they  must 
refuna  the  money  to  the  Government.  This  practically  means 
that  the  Government  has  a  mortgage  on  the  property  in  security 
for  their  building  grant. 

The  following  are  the  current  instnictions  regarding  the 
issue  of  loans  for  school  buildings,  and  the  regulations  as  to 
building  requirements. 

•  Rent. — When  it  is  found  impos-fible  for  the  managers  of  a  Publir  School  to 
hcrome  possesfted  of  land  and  huMings  nece^^t.^ij/  for  arhool  purposcn,  ineludinq 
n  dwelling  hoifse  far  the  principal  teacher,  and  such  propei'tg  of  an  ajiproird 
character  can  be  hired  at  a  reasonable  rent,  the  Education  Department  mil  pay 
half  the  rent. 
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L— General  Conditions. 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  Act  11  of  1882,  Act  14  of  1895, 
Act  15  of  1898,  and  Proclamation  No.  388  of  1893,  loans  are 
granted  to  legally  constituted  managers  of  undenominational 
public  schools  for  the  following  purpases : — Purchase,  erection, 
and  aheration  of  school  buildings,  gmvelling  and  fencing  school 
grounds  and  sites,  survey  charges  and  architects'  fees,  and  ex- 
tinction of  debt  incurreil. 

2.  The  cost  of  school  furniture  and  appliances  and  movable 
tittings  cannot  be  covered  by  loan. 

3.  The  loans  are  granted  on  the  sinking  fund  principle  for  the 
period  of  25  years,  and  are  redeemed  in  that  time  by  annual 
payments  of  6L  Is.  4<L  per  cent. 

4.  Half  the  annual  charges  are  borne  by  the  Education  Depart 
ment,  and  half  by  the  local  managers  of  the  school. 

5.  Tlie  property  must  be  vested  by  transfer  in  the  following 
trustees : — The  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  the  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Education,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Managers,  each  for  the  time  being,  and  their  respective 
successors  in  office. 

6.  The  property  on  which  the  loan  is  raised  is  bonded  by  the 
trustees  to  the  Government  as  security  for  the  due  payment  of 
the  loan.  By  Act  No.  6  of  1893,  no  transfer  duty  is  payable  on 
property  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  an  undenominational 
public  school.  To  secure  this  exemption  a  certificate  from  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  must  be  obtained. 

7.  After  the  issue  of  a  loan,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
is  to  be  met  by  the  lociil  Managers  of  the  school.  As  the 
property  lx)nded  is  the  only  security  for  the  loan,  it  is  of  course 
imperative  that  its  value  should  be  retained  undiminished  by 
means  of  necessary  repairs,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  obligation  is  entered  into  by  the  Managers 
of  the  school  upon  their  signing  the  form  of  application  for  the 
loan. 

^  8.  Loans  are  not  granted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Education,  but  by  the  Government  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education. 

9.  The  Department  of  Education  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
need  of  such  aid,  the  suitability  of  the  buildings  proposed  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  etc.,  etc. 

10.  The  Public  Works  Department  enquires  into  the  technical 
detail  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  value  of  the 
property  to  be  bonded  as  security  for  the  loan,  and  deals  with 
the  necessary  legal  formalities  for  the  due  transfer  of  the  property 
and  Its  mortgaging  as  security.  r    r     -^ 

11.  The  loan  is  issued  by  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  case  of 
erection  of  buildings  is  subject  to  a  retention  of  fifteen  percent. 
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until  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  Works  shall  have  issued  a 
final  certificate  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  completed  to  his 
satisfaction. 

12.  The  payments  of  the  contributions  towards  the  redemp- 
tion charges  are  made  half-yearly  through  the  Civil  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Di\dsion. 

2.— PROCEDURE. 

13.  The  following  procedure  should  be  followed  in  application 
for  school  building  loans  from  managers  of  schools. 

14.  The  circumstances  making  a  loan  necessary,  its  specific 
object,  and  estimated  amount  should  be  stated  in  tKo  preliminary 
correspondence  with  the  Education  Department.  This  corre- 
spondence should  also  indi(^ate  the  nature*  and  extent  of  existing 
accommodation  and  site,  their  value  (whether  by  market  valua- 
tion or  Divisional  Council),  the  date  and  amoimt  of  any  previous 
Government  aid,  by  loan  or  grant,  etc. 

15.  If  the  Superintendent-General  is  satisfied  as  to  the  need 
of  a  loan,  he  will  undertake  generally  to  support  the  application. 

16.  The  Managers  should  then  submit  the  following  pencil 
sketch  plans,  (a)  A  block  plan  to  show  the  extent  of  the  site 
and  position  of  the  buildings,  and  (6)  in  the  case  of  new  buildings 
a  ground  plan,  for  consideration  and  amendment. 

17.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  at  this  stage  detailed 
working  pLans  should  not  be  framed  and  submitted.  Such  action 
will  most  probably  involve  delay  and  expense,  as  the  draft 
plans  submitted  may  have  to  be  considerably  moclified. 

18.  When  a  draft  plan  has  been  considered  and  is  agreed  upon 
by  the  Managers  and  the  Superintendent-General,  he  will  direct 
them  to  instruct  their  Architect  to  prepjire  duplicate  sets  of 
working  plans,  including  ground  plans,  roof  plans,  sections  and 
elevations,  and  two  copies  of  specifications.  Upon  these  they 
will  invite  tendei*s,  and  will  submit  to  the  Superintendent- 
General  the  names  .of  the  tenderers,  the  amounts  or  the  tenders, 
and  their  proposed  selection  from  them. 

19.  The  Superintendent-General  will  then  be  prepared  to 
forward  their  application  (on  a  fonn  supplied  by  the  Education 
Department)  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  along  with  the 
duplicate  plans  and  specifications,  and  will  recommend  the  issue 
of  the  loan,  and  undertake  to  bear  half  the  annual  charges. 

20.  At  this  point  the  matter  will  really  have  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education. 

21.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  vrill  scrutinise  the  plans, 
and  if  found  suitable  will  return  to  the  Managers  one  copy  of  the 
plans  and  specifications  endorsed  as  approved.  The  Department 
will  also — it  the  loan  is  approved — deal  with  the  further  neces- 
sary legal  steps,  and  will  on  these  points  communicate  with  the 
Managers  of  the  school  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  the  Education  Department. 
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22.  As  soon  as  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  work  is  commenced 
upon  any  school  biiildmg  affected  by  these  regulations,  a  policy  of 
insurance  against  fire  must  be  taken  out,  either  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  Contractor,  to  cover  the  value  of  tne  buildings 
when  erected.  When  the  buildings  are  completed,  this  policy 
must  be  ceded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  as  collateral 
security  for  the  loan,  and  be  lodged  in  the  Treasury,  Cape  Town. 

3.— BUILDING  REQUIREMENTS. 

23.  In  planning  school  and  class  rooms,  at  least  twelve  square 
feet  of  floor  per  child  should  be  allowed,  and  at  least  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  cubic  feet  of  space  per  child. 

24.  Class-rooms  should  be  well  ventilated  by  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  through  inlet  gratings  fixed  in  the  walls  about  six  feet 
al)ove  the  floor,  vitiated  air  being  extracted  by  approved  venti- 
lators fixed  to  the  roof  and  connected  by  gratings  m  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms. 

25.  As  far  as  possible  light  should  be  arranged  to  fall  from  the 
left  of  the  pupils. 

26.  All  vacant  wall  space  round  the  room,  not  only  inmiediately 
in  front  of  the  class,  should  be  utilised  for  blackboards.  Tlie 
walls  should  be  prepared  with  a  suitable  cement  surface  covered 
Avith  blackboard  composition.  Such  wall  blackboard  should  be 
of,  say,  three  feet  in  height,  the  top  being  about  six  feet  above 
the  floor.  It  is  desirable  that  the  wall  blackboard  inmiediately 
in  front  of  the  class  should  be  replaced — where  possible — by  a 
slate  or  glass  blackboard. 

27.  In  mixed  schools  there  should  be  separate  entrances  for 
boys  and  girls,  separate  provision  for  hat  ana  coat  pegs,  separate 
playgrounds,  and  separate  sanitary  conveniences. 

28.  In  all  cases  it  is  required  that  the  position  and  nature  of 
sanitary  offices  proposed  be  shown  on  the  plans. 

29.  Each  class-room  should  have  a  separate  and  independent 
entrance.  Arrangements  should,  however,  be  made  for  tne  head 
teacher  to  have  ready  access  to  all  class-rooms. 

30.  The  Education  Department  has  available  for  the  use  of 
Managers  in  country  districts  a  small  selection  of  school  plans, 
which  may  be  found  useful  as  a  guide,  but  are  not  to  he  taken  as 
more  that  a  general  indication  of  essentials. 

In  the  Report  for  1898  the  Superintendent-General  remarks 
that  the  School  Committees  have  shown  more  desire  than  ever 
to  provide  ncAv  school  buildings,  and  to  promote  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  children  placed  under  their  charge.  The  number 
of  competent  school  architects  is  reported  to  have  continued  to 
increase.  The  Department  has  prepared  a  complete  set  of  plans 
for  a  one-roomed  school  building,  so  that  all  a  rural  comrnittee 
in  want  of  a  school  of  this  size  has  to  do  is  to  obtain  a  litho 
granhed  copy  of  the  plans  (supplied  free  of  charge)  to  ''acquire 
and  have  duly  tmusferred  a  proper  site,  to  advertise  for  tenders 
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to  have  the  selected  tender  approved  by  the  Department,  and 
then  urge  the  contractor  forwaro."  The  Department  has  also  pre- 
pared a  complete  set  of  plans  for  a  school  reouiring  at  the  outset 
two  rooms,  but  ex{)ectea  to  develope  later.  These  plans,  there- 
fore, show  how  a  wine  of  two  other  rooms  may  be  added  at  some 
future  time,  and,  still  later,  a  second  wing  of  the  same  size. 
Printed  specifications  accompany  the  drawings,  in  order  that 
School  (Committees  may  be  saved  all  possible  trouble. 

XI. — HioHER  Education. 

State  support  to  higher  education  in  Capo  Colony  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Act  of  1874.  This  is  a  short  Act  of  three  clauses,  the 
first  of  which  and  the  preamble  run  as  follows : — 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  encoumge  the  advancement  of  the 
youth  of  all  classes  throughout  the  colony  in  literary  and 
scientific  studies,  and  to  make  better  provision  for  enabling 
young  persons  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  various  examina- 
tions prescribed,  or  to  be  prescribed,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho{)e 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly  thereof  as  follows : — 

1.  All  sums  of  money  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes 
of  high  and  jprofessional  education  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Governor,  m  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
touching  higher  and  professional  education  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  DO  approved  ot  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  published  by  proclamation  in  the 
Government  Gazette.  Provided  that  no  such  rule  or  regulation, 
nor  any  alteration  or  rescission  thereof  which  may  from  time  to 
time  become  expedient,  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor,  or 
shall  take  effect,  until  such  nde  or  regulation,  or  the  alteration 
or  rescission  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  have  been  assented 
to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  resolution  of  each  House. 
Provided  also  that  the  regulations  contained  in  the  schedide  to 
this  Act  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  regulations 
touching  higher  professional  education  for  the  time  being, 
subject  to  the  alteration  or  rescission  in  the  manner  herein- 
before set  forth  ;  and  provided,  further,  that  an  annual  report 
of  the  allocation  of  such  sums  of  money  shall  each  year  be  laid 
before  Parliament. 

The  second  clause  contains  a  special  provision  relating  to  the 
Graaff-Reinet  College,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Government  in  1860.  It  was  to  receive  no  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (1874)  until  the  number  of  professors  and 
lecturers  exceeded  two. 

Clause  three  repeated  so  much  of  the  schedule  to  Education 
Actof  1865,  as  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Government  to 
subsidise  a  place  of  higher  education  and  a  school  of  the  first 
class  in  the  same  locality. 

The  principle  of  distribution  adopted  in  the  chae  of  these 
liigher  institutions  is  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  the 
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adniinistration  of  the  funds  devoted  to  the  undenominational 
public  schools,  that  is  to  say.  the  Government  makes  a  grant  m 
aid  of  the  salary  of  the  individual  teacher,  buch  a  grant  m 
respect  of  a  professor  or  lecturer  at  a  higher  institution  must  not 
exceed  in  the  tirst  insUnce  200Z.,  but  after  five  years  continuous 
and  meritorious  service  a  special  addition  to  the  grant,  not  exceed 

ing  lOOZ.,  may  be  made.  ^-      -.^^ 

({rants  of  the  following  amounts  were  placed  on  the  estimat^ 
for  the  year  1898-99  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  namert 
below : — 

Graham's  Town,  St.  Andrew's  College  -        -         -         -        £945 

Cape  Town— Law  Lecturer  .-----     ^„  i^ 

,,         „        South  Afriain  College      -         -         -         -     £2,783 

Diocesan  College ^1;^^ 

Kunberley  School  of  Mmes ■        ^.^^ 

Somerset  East— Gill  College         ....         -        £650 

Stellenbosch— Victoria  College Va^o 

Wellington— Huguenot  College ^^^^ 

£8,809 

In  his  report  for  1899  the  Superintendent-General  stated  that 
the  buildings  of  the  new  School  of  Mines  at  KimberW  have 
been  (iompleted.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  war  prevented  them 
from  being  put  to  their  proper  use.  Fortunately  they  suffered 
no  damage  auring  the  siege.  , 

The  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  purely 
examining  body  and  the  preparation  of  students  tor  its  examina- 
tions is  undertiiken  by  the  institutions  named  above. 

XII. — Agricultural  Education. 

(a)  Report  ok  Select  Committee  (1895)  on  Technical 

Education  in  Agriculture. 

The  followm<r  is  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  ordei-s  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  dated  the  16th  and  28th 
ila}',  1895,  with  power  to  Uike  evidence  and  call  for  papers,  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  supplymg  the 
Colony's  need  of  adecjuate  technical  educivtion  in  Agriculture. 
The  Conuuittee  consisted  of  the  Secretarv  for  Agriculture, 
Messi-s.  Sauer,  Merriman,  J.  C.  Molteno,  Abrahamson,  Dr.  te 
Water,  Dr.  Berry,  and  Messrs.  Olivier  and  Lawrence  : — 

1.  Your  Committee  beg  to  report  that,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
I'mjuiry,  tliey  have  taken  technical  education  in  agriculture  to 
mean  eiiucation  or  instruction  in  agricultural  practice  or  in  the 
sciences  perUuning  thereto. 

2.  Adequately  to  supply  the  Colony's  needs  in  this  respect, 
your  Committee  consider  that  provision  should  be  made — 

First :  for  the  techniail  ecUication  of  boys  at  school ; 
Secondly :  for  a  higher  course  for  more  advanced  students ; 
and 

ThiixUy :    for    the  wants    ot    those  engaged    in    practical 
farming 
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3.  Technical  education  in  agriculture  can  be  provided  in  the 
following  manner : — 

(a)  In  schools,  especially  those  of  the  first  class,  in  addition 

to  training  tne  youth  for  the  University  examinations, 
upon  which  the  elForts  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
managers  seem  now  to  be  concentrate,  eftbrts  should 
be  made  to  provide  a  more  practical  education. 

(b)  Teachers  in  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  give  the 

required  technical  education,  p>articularly  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  successful  work  of  this  special  kind  Siould 
be  acknowledged  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department. 

(c)  Mam^ers   should  be  encouraged,  perhaps  in  some  in- 

stances they  ought  to  be  obliged,  to  equip  their  schools 
for  technical  teaching ;  and,  in  the  case  of  agriculture, 
the  equipment  should  include  school  gardens,  labora- 
tories, and  workshops. 

Public  gardens  receiving  parliamentary  grants  might 
be  made  available  for  educational  purposes. 

(d)  Text-books,  in  Dutch  and  English,  should  be  specially 

prepared.  These  books  should  deal  with  South  African 
matters  and  be  illustrated  correspondingly.  They 
should  be  issued  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  which  should  also  arrange  to 
minimise  the  risks  in  the  cost  of  publishing. 

(e)  Pupils  taking    up    these    special    subjects   should    be 

exempted  from  other  subjects  proportionately. 

4.  Higher  course  for  advanced  students. — The  elementary 
schools  so  developed  and  reorganised,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
feeders  for  one  or  more  Agricultural  Schools  or  Colleges,  or  for 
such  existing  higher  colleges  as  may  aim  at  providing  a  special 
Agricultural  Course.  The  generally  admitted  want  of  success  of 
the  existing  Agricultural  ^hools  points  to  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  reconstruction. 

5.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  Agri- 
cultural Schools,  as  sepjirate  institutions,  should  be  given  up. 
Your  Committee  find  that  much  of  the  work  done  at  agricultural 
schools  is  unavoidablv  overlapped  by  the  colleges,  and  your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  colleges  by  suitable  endowments 
for  chairs  of  general  agricultuie,  and  by  a  re-arrangement  of 
their  science  side,  could  conveniently  imdertake  such  class 
teaching  in  agriculture  as  is  now  in  demand. 

6.  Scholarships  for  promising  students  should  be  provided. 
Such  students,  if  unable  to  pay  their  ordinary  fees,  should  not 
be  admitted  until  they  have  nad  one  year's  practical  work  on 
a  farm. 

7.  Farmers  throughout  the  colony  w^ho  are  prepared  to  receive 
probationers  or  apprentices  should  be  registered  and  certified 
by  the  Agricultural  Department. 
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8.  Facilities  for  qualifying  in  science  should  be  provided  in' 
connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  at  the  Normal  College, 
Cape  Town. 

9.  Specialists  in  science  attached  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment sTiould  give  approved  courses  of  lectures  at  the  coll^ea 
In  providing  for  these  lectures  the  Agricultural  Department 
should  see  that  the  course  is  not  likely  to  be  interruptea  by  the 
removal  of  the  lecturer. 

10.  In  the  Western  Districts  special  subjectsof  study  might  be 
dairj'ing,  vine  and  fruit  culture.  At  some  suitable  locality  in 
the  Eastern  Districts  there  should  be  an  agricultural  school  or 
college  at  which  stock-farming  should  be  the  speciality. 

11.  The  wants  of  those  engaged  in  practical  farming  must  be 
met  by  the  establishment  of  experimental  farm  stations  on  a 
liberal  basis. 

12.  Travelling  instructors  are  likely,  for  a  l<mg  time  to  come, 
to  render  important  services  to  agriculture  generally.  Ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  men  of  this  class. 

13.  In  addition  to  its  course  for  its  students  proper,  every 
college  should  arrange  to  give  short  lectures  and  demonstration 
courses  at  (*.onvenient  seasons  of  the  year  for  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  attend. 


(b)  The  G0VEKN.VIEXT  School  of  Aoriculture,  Ef^enburg. 

(I)  HrsToRY. — Tlie  lirst  Agricultural  School  in  the  Western 
Province  was  established  at  Stellenbosch  in  1888,  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tlie  first  principal 
wius  Mr.  F.  Blersch,  who  held  the  post  until  his  death  in  1897, 
and  the  main  assistants  were  experts  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  school  started  with  10  pupils.  The  classes 
met  m  rooms  rented  from  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria 
College,  Stellenbosch ;  and,  for  purposes  of  demonstration  and 
experiment  in  strictly  agricultural  matters,  there  was  also  rented 
from  a  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  a  piece  of  garden  ground 
about  an  acre  in  extent 

For  a  period  of  ten  yoai-s  the  school  was  conducted  under 
these  unfavourable  conditions  of  liniited  class-room  and  labora- 
torv  acconimodation  and  defective  opportunities  for  field  work 
and  experiment.  Advantage  was,  liowever,  taken  of  everj^ 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  experts  in  viticulture, 
fniit  culture,  forestry,  etc.,  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  widen  the  curriculum  of  instruction. 

In  18f)P  the  control  was  handed  over  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Education ;  and  soon  after  the  Government  pm-cliased  the 
farm  "  Elsenburg,"  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Stellenbosch, 
and  the  school  was  transferred  thither.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
change,  the  students  all  came  into  residence  at  the  school,  an 
arrangement  most  desirable  for  purposes  both  of  discipline  and 
of  practical  instruction.  ^ 
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The  present  Principal  was  appointed  in  the  same  year,  the 
resident  staff  of  teachers  was  re-organised,  arrangements  for  an 
improved  course  of  lectures  and  practical  training  were  effected, 
a  Farm  Manager  was  appointed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
thorough  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  on  the  farm,  with  addi 
tions  to  provide  class-room  accommodation,  etc.,  was  immediately 
undertaKen. 

(2)  Object  of  the  School. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to 
provide  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  training  in  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  A^cmture,  as  Avell  as  instniction  in 
subjects  bearmg  upon  Agnculture,  for  voung  men  who  intend  to 
follow  the  calling  of  farmers  in  South  Africa. 

(3)  Size,  Situation,  and  Description  of  Estate. — Elsen- 
burg  is  situated  one  mile  from  Midder*s  Vlei  Railway  Station, 
seven  miles  from  Stellenbosch,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Cape 
Town. 

The  estate  consists  of  a  fine  old  Dutch  mansion,  with  farm 
buildings,  school,  necessary  out-buildings,  and  about  850  morgen 
of  land.  The  farm  has  long  enjoyeil  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Stellenbosch  district.  Many  classes  of 
land  are  to  be  found  on  it ;  sweet  and  sour  veld  and  vlei  are 
represented;  fruit  and  vines  thrive  admirably;  it  is  suited  to 
the  growth  of  most  varieties  of  farm  crops,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  stock  farming.  Thus  it  is  well  fitted  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  an  agricultural  educational  institution. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  the  property  by  the  Government 
considerable  additions  and  repairs  have  been  effected  in  the 
buildings,  and  many  permanent  improvements — such  as  the 
planting  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  clearing  of  useless  bush, 
the  draining,  trenching,  and  fencing  of  the  farm — have  been 
carried  out  on  the  land.  The  farm,  though  still  in  the  pioneer 
stage,  is  rapidly  approaching  order,  and  in  its  transition  period 
ought  to  prove  highly  instructive  to  students. 

(4)  Course  of  Work. — The  course  is  so  arranged  rhat  the 
whole  of  the  work  may  be  completed  in  tAvo  years,  and  in  that 
time  pupils  may  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  both  the  prac- 
tical ancl  scientific  aspects  of  their  subject. 

The  first  year  s  course  is  to  some  extent  preparatory  to  the 
more  advanced  work  undertaken  during  tne  following  year. 
Attendance,  therefore,  for  the  fiiU  term  of  two  years  is  strongly- 
advised  ;  but  the  arrangements  are  such  that  any  student 
attending  for  only  one  jear  would  gain  material  advantage 
and  would  not  feel  that  his  time  had  been  wasted. 

The  time  of  the  students  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equally 
divided  between  the  school  and  the  farm.  In  this  manner  tneory 
and  practice  are  ever  before  the  students,  and  the  relation  of  one 
branch  to  another  can  be  thoroughly  grasped,  and  at  the  same 
time  interest  can  be  stimulated  and.  attention  concentrated  on 
the  subjects  under  consideration. 

The  class-room  work  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  viz. : — Dairying,  fruit  culture 
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viticulture,  wineinaking,  veterinary  work,  chemistry,  botany, 
surveying,  and  book-keeping ;  and  lor  those  who  are  deficient  m 
subjects  of  general  education,  instruction  is  also  given  in  English, 
Dutch,  and  arithmetic. 

The  practical  work  on  the  farm  is  compulsory,  and  in  view  of 
this  all  students  are  expected  to  come  provided  with  suitable 
clothing.  As  far  as  possible  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
students  is  of  an  educative  nature,  though,  should  occasion 
arise,  they  may  be  required  to  perform  purely  manual  labour. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  emoraced  in  the  time  table, 
each  student  is  required  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  every  even- 
ing to  the  revision  of  the  work  taught  during  the  dav,  and  it  is 
also  expected  that  a  general  interest  in  the  welfare  ot  the  fiarrm 
will  be  manifested. 

(5)  The  Dairy. — Unless  a  definite  wish  to  the  contrary  Is 
expressed  bv  parents,  each  student  is  required  to  devote  a  full 
month  to  tne  subject  of  dairying ;  and  during  that  period  he 
must  give  his  whole  time  to  this  subject  alone.  A  commodious 
new  dairy  has  been  erected  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  butter 
and  cheese  making,  milk  sterilising,  and  the  testing  of  dairy 
products. 

(6)  Experimental  Station. — An  experimental  station  is 
being  established,  where  the  effects  of  different  manures  will  be 
demonstrated,  and  where  the  suitability  of  different  crops  and  of 
different  varieties  of  common  crops  will  be  tested  lor  their 
powers  of  adaptation  to  the  South  African  climate.  Other  work 
of  a  scientific,  economic  and  instructive  nature  will  also  be  car- 
ried on,  so  that  students  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  such  matters  which  it  woula  be  difficult  to 
obtain  elsewhere. 

(7)  The  Museum. — ^A  small  museum  has  been  started  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  lectures  as  practical  as  possible,  and 
students  and  others  are  invited  to  forward  objects  of  interest  to 
add  to  the  collection. 

(8)  Standard  of  Admission. — No  student  is  admitted  to  the 
school  imless  he  has  passed  the  Fifth  Standard  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Course,  or  some  other  equivalent  examination,  and 
unless  he  is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age. 

(9)  Time  of  Admission. — Students  are  admitted  in  January 
and  July. 

(10)  Fees. — ^The  fee  is  351,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance ;  and  a  deposit  of  31.  is  charged  to  cover  all  breakages, 
damages,  etc.,  the  balance  of  which  wifl  be  returned  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  student  from  the  school.  An  extra  fee  of  30s.  per 
half-year  for  laundry,  and  an  optional  15s.  per  annum  for 
athletics,  are  also  charged;  otherwise  the  fee  is  inclusive  and 
covers  all  expense  in  connection  with  tuition,  board,  and 
lodging. 

(11)  Bursaries.— Five  bursaries  of  the  value  of  251,  per 
annum  are  offered  in  connection  with  the  school  to  promismg 
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sons  of  poor  parents.  They  are  tenable  for  twelve  months,  but 
are  renewable  for  another  year  subject  to  satisfactory  progress 
and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  holder. 

(12)  Students' Societies. — An  Athletic  and  a  Debatinjy  Society 
arc  in  operation,  both  of  which  tend  to  foster  that  €f*prit  de  corps 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  an  institution  of  this  description. 

XIII. — The  Sch(kjl  of  Art,  Cape  Town. 

1.  The  Cape  Town  School  of  Art  was  established  in  1880,  and 
was  carried  on,  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  life,  under  the 
auspices  and  management  of  the  South  African  Fine  Arts 
Association,  with  the  help  of  an  annual  Goveniment  grant. 
The  classes  met  in  the  Association's  rooms  in  New  Street,  and 
were  formally  opened,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  James  Fonl, 
by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  on  the  19th  January,  1881. 

'  At  the  beginmng  of  1895  the  whole  (jontrol  of  the  School  was 
handed  over  to  the  Eduoiition  Department,  and  on  the  Depart- 
ment securing  in  the  same  year  the  buildinjj  and  site  belonging 
to  the  Fine  Arts  Association,  it  was  resolvea  to  erect  new  pre- 
mises, and  the  classes  w^ere  removed  temporarily  to  the  Mutual 
Hall,  Darling  Street.  They  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of 
1900,  when  tney  were  transferred  to  the  new  building  m  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  where  the  School  of  Art  occupies  pennanently 
the  whole  of  the  second  floor. 

2.  The  object  of  the  School  is  to  develop  and  encourage  the 
study  of  Art,  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  application  of  the 
general  principles  learned  to  the  various  branches  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  e.g,,  to  design  for  wall-papers,  to  "  process  "  reproduction, 
etc. 

The  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion : — 

Elementary  Drawing.  Freehand,  model,  elementary  light 
and  shade. 

Advanced  Drawing.  Drawing  from  nature  and  from  casts ; 
advanced  light  and  shade. 

Painting.  In  oil,  water-colour,  monochrome ;  still  life,  casts, 
etc. 

Painting  from  Life.     Head  and  costume  model. 

Design  and  Composition. 

Design.  For  wall-papers,  cretonnes,  wood-carving,  mural 
decoration,  etc. 

Black  and  White  Drawing.  In  line  and  wash  for  "  process  " 
reproduction. 

Clay  Modelling. 

Geometrical  Drawing.  Plane  and  solid  geometry,  as 
applied  to  industrial  purposes. 

Machine  Drawing.  The  copying  of  drawings  of  machines : 
the  cb^wing  and  construction  of  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  keys,  cotters, 
pipes  and  pipe  joints,  shafting  and  shaft  couplings,  gearings. 
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valves,  etc.    The  drawing  and  principle  of  the  steam  engine 
(simple  form). 

Building-  Construction. 

XIV. — Resoli'tions  of  Parliament, 

(Oil  the  closiuK  of  rural  schools  during  harvest,  and  on  the  use  of   the 
Dutch  and  English  languages  in  school  regulations,  etc.)    . 

Resolution  Passed  in  1891. 

The  House  hiis  Iciirnt  with  sjitisfaction  that  some  Mission 
Schools  are  closed  during  harvest  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  deems  it  desimble 
that  this  practice  should  receive  further  extension  in  the  rural 
wards  of  tlie  agricultural  districts  during  the  busiest  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Resolution  of  1893. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  Regulations  and  Forms  issued  by  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  in  regard  to  Farming 
Schools  and  Public  Schools  should  be  printed  in  Dutch  as  well 
<as  in  English. 

Resolution  of  1896. 

This  House  is  of  opinion  that  all  Forms  and  Regidations  sent 
by  the  Educational  Department  to  School  Committees  should  be 
printed  both  in  English  and  in  Dutch. 

XV.— Note  on  Instruction  in  Music  in  the  Schooijs 

OF  Cape  Colony. 

In  his  report  for  1899  Music-Instructor  Farrington  states  that 
in  the  towns  singing  Is  taken  up  by  about  95  per  cent,  of  the 
schools.  This  Ls  certainly  satisfactory,  seeing  that  the  subject  is 
alwavs  taken  up  voluntarily  without  any  prospect  of  extra  grant. 
Mr.  Harrington  further  observes  as  follows: — "Roughly  speaking, 
half  the  pupils  being  taught  in  the  inspected  schools  are  of 
native  and  naif  are  of  European  descent.  The  practice  of 
neglecting  some  of  the  younger  native  scholars,  on  account  of 
their  youth  and  consequent  ignorance,  cannot  be  justified,  since 
the  aborigines  can  learn  the  scale  more  readily  than  the  alphabet. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  Girls*  Schools  singing  is  usually 
taught  throughout.  In  Boys'  Schools,  however,  as  mentioned  iii 
previous  reports,  singing  is  often  dropped  in  favour  of  the  School 
Elementary  examination.  Thus,  it  comes  about  that  some  of 
the  bigger  boys  consider  singing  a  mean  subject  fit  for  girls  and 
young  children,  but  not  for  them.  The  diflerent  attitude  taken 
up  in  England  mav  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  last  year  a 
conlerence  of  Headmasters  of  our  ^eat  EngUsh  Public  Schools 
unanimouslv  agreed  that  '  instruction  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
voice  should  form  part  of  a  Public  School  education.'  So  much 
has  singing  been  neglected  in  the  Colony  during  past  years,  that 
few  of  the  young  men  educated  here  can  be  of  use  in  a  Church 
Choir  or  m  a  Choral  Society  Indeed,  there  is  a  feeling  abroad 
that  the  boys  of   Cape  Colony  are  exceptionally   unmusical 
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Fortunately,  the  work  now  done  by  boys  at  Exhibition  Concerts 
and  Choir  Competitions  proves  the  reverse." 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  report,  Mr.  Farrington  makes 
tlie  following  observation  on  the  love  of  the  natives  for  simple 
liarmonies  and  on  their  skill  in  making  a  clapping  accompani- 
ment to  their  songs : — 

"  The  natives  are  so  fond  of  their  simple  harmonies  that  they 
find  as  much  pleasure  in  sol-fa-ing  their  songs  as  in  singing  the 
words.  It  is  common  to  find  only  one  verse  of  a  hvmn  known, 
and  this  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  without  fntermission. 
A  single  chant  being  written  on  the  black  board  in  four  parts 
as  a  sight  te«t,  the  teacher  let  her  class  sing  through  it  so  many 
times  that  I  asked,  *  When  are  you  going  to  stop  ?  *  She  replied, 
*  When  they  know  it,'  and  repeated  it  twenty-tnree  times,  after 
which  I  tola  her  that  would  do.  This  wonderfiil  love  of  repeti- 
tion nuist  account  in  part  for  the  success  of  natives  in  harmonis- 
ing simple  melodies:  they  learn  to  feel  the  simple  chords 
required.  In  another  school  I  was  informed  that  the  scholars 
knew  twenty-nine  songs,  chiefly  from  the  Ton  ic  Sol-fa.  Reporter 
and  the  Christkvn  Choir. 

"  Native  children  are  expert  in  making  an  effective  accom- 
paniment by  clapping  their  hands.  The  most  interesting  per- 
formance of  a  song  ot  native  composition  came  before  my  notice 
at  an  informal  visit  to  a  Mission  School  in  Port  Elizabetn.  The 
following  original  song  was  on  the  blackboard,  the  words  being 
a  composition  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Kafir.  They  deal  with  a 
certain  member  of  the  family  and  the  household  pet. 
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"What  may  be  called  the  English  section  was  sung  most 
heartily  to  a  clapping  accompaniment.  The  Dutch  part  came 
next,  and  at  its  close  there  were  furtive  looks  towards  the  door. 
During  the  Kafir  portion  one  big  boy  with  a  voice  of  no  parti- 
cular class  commenced  to  howl  piteously,  and  to  that  accom- 
paniment the  sham  mother,  carrjdng  a  *^black  and  tan  terrier, 
entered  the  room,  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  songsters.  With 
this  exception  very  little  of  an  original  nature  at  all  resembling 
a  kindergarten  song  and  game  has  come  under  my  notice." 

Part  III. 
The  Effect  of  the  War  ox  the  Schools  ik  Cape  Colony. 

Down  to  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  of  course 
broke  down  for  a  time  the  regularity  of  school  work  in  tlio  jwirts 
of  the  colony  affected  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  statistics 
continued  te  shoW  a  remarkable  progress  in  educational  efficiencv 
in  the  C-ape  schools.  The  number  of  children  above  Standard  1\ 
has  been  steadily  rising  for  several  years,  and  there  has  been 
during  the  same  period  a  similar  and  probably  not  unrelated 
improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
are  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  competent ;  the  attain- 
ments of  the'pupils  are  improving ;  the  numbers  of  the  pupils  are 
steadily  rising.  Dr.  Muir  describes  the  progress  as  **  noteworthy 
and  gratifying,"  and  tidds  that  "  these  pleasing  results  are  not  a 
little  amazing  in  view  of  the  continued  absence  of  any  legislation 
in  regard  to  compulsory  attendance. 

When  war  was  declared  the  school  statistics  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1899  had  just  reached  the  Education  Office,  or  were 
on  their  way.  In  the  middle  of  November,  1899,  a  supplement 
to  the  Oovevnment  Gazette  published  exact  information  as  to 
how  the  schools  stood  immecliately  before  the  war.  Tliere  were 
then  in  o|)eiation  2,674  schools  taught  by  4,505  adult  teaoliers, 
and  having  on  their  rolls  147,424  c^hilclren,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  114,842. 

In  a  Postscript  to  his  Report  for  1899,  dated  September  15, 
1900,  and  published  in  the  following  month,  the  Superintendent- 
General  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  schools. 

"  The  first  indications  of  change  came  from  the  districts 
adjacent  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  and  probably 
the  first  school  known  to  the  Office  to  be  closed  was  one  on  the 
very  border,  the  teacher  of  which,  having  early  information  of 
invasion,  locked  his  school  door  and  went  for  safety  into  the  land 
of  the  enemy.  The  railway  and  telegraph  lines  were^  however,  soon 
cut  further  south,  and  large  groups  of  schools  were  isolated  in  a 
moment.  One  Inspector  ceased  suddenly  to  send  in  reports,  and 
it  was  ascertained  some  time  later  that  he  was  shut  up  in 
Kimberley.  Tlicn  the  north-eastern  frontier  became  affected  in 
the  same  way.  The  Doeember  examinations  were  approaching, 
and  the  usual  preliniiiiary  arrangements  with  the  candidates 
should  have  been  progressing:  but  letters  and  parcels  of  needle- 
work failed  to  turn  up,  and  one  examination  centre  after 
another  dropped  out  of  reach.  Another  Inspector,  who  had 
stuck  doggedly  to  his  work  amid  excitement  and  disturbance 
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ceased  to  be  a  correspondent,  and  was  found  to  be  detained  in 
Burghersdorp.  A  third  might  have  been  in  Colesberg,  but  at  the 
time  the  Inspectorship  there  was  vacant. 

**  When  the  school-returns  for  the  December  quarter  came  in 
and  began  to  be  tabulated,  the  loss  which  had  been  suffered  grew 
more  apparent ;  and  the  completed  work  showed  that  as  many 
as  215  schools  had  dropped  from  the  list. 

*' The  details  for  the  Inspection-Circuits  and  Fiscal  Divisions 
aftected  were: — 


Division. 


Maf eking 
Vryburg 
Barkly  We^it 
KimlHjrley    - 
Hay     - 
Herbert 
Colesberg     - 
Albert  - 
Aliwal  North 
Barkly  East  - 
Wodeliouse  - 

Total 


No.  OF 
Schools 
Closed. 


11 
14 
19 
35 
6 


14 
37 
29 
21 
22 


Except  in  the  case  of  Albert  and  Wodehouse,  the  numbers  given 
are  practically  the  numbers  of  all  the  schools  in  the  Divisions. 
It  has  since  been  discovered  that  a  few — probably  half  a  score — 
of  the  215  were  actually  at  work  up  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  that  some  of  these  few  were  carried  on  under  very 
trying  circumstances  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers 
concerned — especially  the  women. 

"  As  soon  as  relief  came  no  time  was  lost  in  trying  to  return  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  Inspector  Pressly  was  one  of  the  first 
to  leave  Burghersdorp  after  tne  invaders  moved  northwards,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  he  was  busily  at  work  inspecting  and  trying  to 
resuscitate  his  ruined  schools.  In  the  Kimberley  Circuit  things 
did  not  return  so  readily  into  the  old  groove,  the  military 
authorities  there  having  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  or 
being  less  complaisant  to  the  Inspector.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  yciir  (1900),  44  of  the  closed  schools  had 
been  re-opene<t  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  (30th 
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June),  50  more :  so  that  at  that  date  there  remained  121  to  be 
dealt  with.     Doubtless  a  number  even  of  these  are  now  in 
operation,  but  the  actual  fects  cannot  be  known  until  the  end  of 
September.      Meanwhile  60  additional  new  schools  had  been 
opened  elsewhere,  so  that  on  30th  June  the  list  contained  only 
61  fewer  schools  than  were  in  existence  when  the  war  broke  out 
Supposing,  therefore — what  is  very  probable — ^that  the  present 
quarter  should  add  61  schools  to  the  list,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
on  30th  September  exactly  where  we  were,  in  the  matter  of  open 
schools,  twelve  months  before.     In  other  words,  one  clear  years 
work  in  the  founding  of  schools  has  been  lost, 

"  A  study  of  the  figures  regarding  school  attendance  not  only 
corrobates  this,  but  brings  some  other  painful  fa<5ts  into  view. 
On  the  30th  September,'  1899,  the  average  attendance  was,  as 
has  been  stated, 

114,842 ; 
nine  months  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the  30th  June,  1900,  it  was 

110,483: 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  4,359  less.  An  increase  of  4,359  is  thus 
wante<l  during  the  present  quarter  in  onler  to  bring  us  back  on 
30th  Septeml)er  to  the  iwsition  we  occupied  a  year  before.  This 
will  be  verv  probably  Ih)  attained ;  but  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  additional  children  will  not  be  of  those  belongingto  the 
districts  aftected  bv  the  war.  The  facts  in  regard  to  theloss  of 
school  children  in  those  districts  up  to  30th  June  may  be  pre- 
sented thus : — 


Division. 


Scholars 

MiSSINCJ. 


Mafeking 


Vryhurg 
'  (Umlonia 
»  Barkly  Wost 

Kinil>erlev   - 


Hay     .. 
Herbert 
Kenhardt 
Colesberg 
Albeit  - 


Aliwal  Nortli 
lUi'kly  Eivst 
Woilebouse 
Total 


43.") 
161 
180 
458 
969 
128 
173 
86 
315 
707 
460 
292 
360 
4,730 
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When  the  Divisions  referred  to  become  quite  settled,  and  the 
people  fiiUy  resume  their  former  mode  of  life,  a  considerable 
number  of  these  pupils  may  be  found  again  in  school ;  but  it  is 
also  clear  that  there  are  many  who  will  certainly  not  return  at 
all. 

"  The  Kailway  Schools,  it  may  be  noted,  even  in  the  undisturbed 
districts,  suffered  very  severely.  The  two  schools  at  Modder 
River,  and  the  schools  at  rforval's  Pont,  Stormberg,  and 
Burghersdorp,  were,  of  course,  actually  closed ;  but  owing  to  the 

Eresence  of  military  camps  at  such  places  as  Naauwpoort  and 
to  Aar,  and  owing  to  the  derangement  of  the  train  service 
which  made  it  impossible  to  put  down  and  take  up  children  at 
stations  at  times  to  suit  the  school  hours,  the  attendance  fell 
almost  in  every  instance.  By  30th  June  it  had  not  quite  recovered, 
but  the  prospects  were  very  hopeful. 

"  As  for  the  teachers,  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  them 
moved  outside  the  fi^htinfj^  lines  ;  and — curious  to  say — in  two 
instances  a  sufficient  number  of  their  pupils  moved  with  them 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  continue  school  work.  As  has  already 
been  indicated,  however,  some  of  them  stuck  to  their  posts  with 
pleasing  heroism ;  and  in  several  instances  the  public  has  been 
mdebted  to  them  for  very  interesting  diaries  of  events.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  unfortunately,  especially  in  the  north-eastern 
districts,  male  teachers  were  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and 
have  not  since  been  heard  of  in  their  districts. 

"School  buildings  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Wesleyan  Mission  School  at  Mafeking  was  totally  destroyed ; 
the  fine  class-room  of  the  Kimberley  Poor  School  was  seriously 
damaged  by  a  shell ;  and  of  several  small  rural  schools  only  the 
bare  walls  remained.  Often  when  the  buildings  escaped  the 
furniture  and  fittings  were  destroyed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
loss  in  this  way  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

"  The  material  damage  sustained  by  the  Department  during 
the  war  ciin  be  repaired  easily  and  within  a  limited  time ;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  much  can  be  done  to  bring  back 
prosperity  to  the  schools  which  have  been  cleared  of  their 
pupils,  and  to  found  new  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  year's  progress.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  men  of  all  parties  will  unite  towards  attaining  an 
end  so  eminently  desirable." 

[Recent  official  Reports  on  Education  in  the  Cape  Colony  can  be  seen  at 
the  BiMird  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row, 
^V^litehall,  London,  S.W.] 
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Up  to  the  year  1865  Government  supported  one  high  school ... 
for  boys  and  two  primary  schools  for  ooys  and  girls,  l)esides  ***  ^^^ ' 
giving  aid  to  about  sixty  schools  scattered  throughout  the  colony. 
From  that  date  onwaras  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Government  to 
establish  more  Government  schools  and  to  extend  aid  to  all 
schools  complying  with  certain  conditions.  By  the  end  of  1877 
four  schools,  two  high  and  two  primary — one  of  each  in  Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  Durban — had  been  established  and  were  main- 
tained and  managed  entirely  by  the  Government;  the  Governor, 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Education  having  the  innnediate 
control.  In  both  town  and  country  other  schools,  established  by 
committees  or  private  individuals,  and  varying  annually  in 
number  from  five  to  ninety-one,  were  aided  by  Government 
with  grants  from  £16  to  £136  a  year  each. 

To  put  educational  matters  under  the  guidance  of  a  special 
Council,  and  to  systematise  into  law  the  general  principles  and  Acte^f'i877 
conditions  which  should  regulate  educational  action,  two  Bills  and  1894. 
were  framed  by  the  Governor  and  passe<l  by  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1877,  the  one  to  make  better  provision  for  primaiy 
or  elementary  education,  and  the  other  to  promote  secondary 
education.  On  January  1,  1878,  the  Council  of  Educiition 
assumed  its  duties,  and  after  sixteen  and  a-half  years'  good  work, 
it  was  abolished  by  the  Education  Act  of  1894,  which  virtually 
vested  the  powers  of  the  Council  in  the  Minister  of  Education 
with  the  present  Superintendent  of  Education  as  Chief  Executive 
officer. 

Various  improvements  are  being  gradually  effected  in  the 
work  and  regulations  of  the  department.  It  is  the  endeavour  of 
the  Government  to  bring  education  within  easy  reach  of  every 

•  The  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Russell  in  Januarv,  1898.  The  statistics 
have  been  corrected  from  Mr.  Russell's  report,  as  Superintendent  of  Education, 
for  the  year  1899,  dated  Natal,  March,  1900.  See  also  SupplemenUry  Note. 
The  proof  of  the  Report  in  ite  present  form  has  been  kindly  revisetl  by 
Mr.  R.  Russell,  Jun.,  Secretary  to  the  Agent-General  for  Natal. 
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European  child  in  the  Colony,  and  to  provide  facilities,  as  far  as 
practicable,  for  giving  a  suitable  training  to  the  children  of 
natives  and  Indians.  Although  education  is  for  the  most  part 
controlled  by  the  Government,  there  are  a  good  many  schools, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  which  are  not  under  inspection. 
These  private  schools  are  mostly  doing  excellent  wort  The 
European  population  in  1898  was  53,688,  and  the  number  of 
European  children  at  school  is  about  11,000.  This  is  over 
one-hfbh,  the  usual  estimated  proportion  being  one-sixth,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  a  compulsory  act.  Government 
provides  free  education  to  all  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  school 
fees.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  200  children  of  school 
age  who  are  not  receiving  schooling  of  some  kind.  These  figures 
refer  only  to  the  white  populaticjn. 

The  native  population  numbered  in  1898,  787,574,  and  the 
Indian  population  about  61,000.  These  Indians  were  originally 
introduced  from  Calcutta  and  Madras  as  labourers  on  planta- 
tions and  &rms,  and  after  their  term  of  indenture  has  expired 
they  are  generally  occupied  as  domestic  servantii,  market- 
gardeners,  small  fanners,  fishermen,  etc. 

The  Executive  branch  of  the  Education  Department  cx)nsists 
of  a  Minister  of  Education,  a  Superintendent  of  Education,* 
four  Inspectors,  and  two  Clerks.  An  annual  viva  voce 
examination  of  each  school  is  held,  the  date  being  fixed  by  the 
Inspectors,  sufficient  notification  bein^  given  to  the  head  teacher. 
All  schools  receiving  Government  aid  are  open  at  any  time  to 
the  officers  of  the  Education  Department,  and  visits  without 
notice  are  made  by  all  the  Inspectors.  As  far  as  possible  the 
Inspectorial  and  (Merical  staffs  -are  appointed  from  tlie  ranks  of 
the  teachers. 

In  1899  there  were  51 V  schools  under  Government  Inspec- 
tion, viz.,  293  European  schools,  188  native  schools,  ami  36 
Indian  schools — with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  23,705  (12,1()3 

I]  " 

and 

3,  .  .  .,       , 

higher  than  the  aggregate  attendance  for  1898  and  22  per  cent. 

higher  than  that  for  1897. 

The  average  regular  daily  attendance  in  1899  was :  In 
European  schools,  83  per  cent,  of  the  number  enroUed ;  in  native 
schools  75  per  cent. ;  and  in  Indian  schools  64  per  cent. 

The  number  present  at  the  annual  inspections  in  1899  was 
14,942—8,313  Europeans,  4,732  natives,  and  1,897  Indians.  In 
1899  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  interfered  considerably 


*  The  title  of  this  officer  was  changed  by  the  Legislature  in  1898  from 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Sehools  to  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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t^      inspections.     The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  rejiort 
^  1899:— 


Number  present  at  Inspection. 


Boy8. 


^rnnient  Schools 


2,7»6 


Girls. 


2,233 


ToUl. 


5,028 


Government  Aided  Schools — 
Secondary  and  Special 

Government  Aided  Schools — 
Prunary 


121 


424 


646 


]A93 


1,647 


2,740 


^^ative  Schools— Number  of  pupils  personally  examined  in  1899 
^dian  Schools — Present  last  inspection 


4,732 
1,897 


Iti»  estimated  that  about  1,600  children  of  £uroj>ean  parentage 
^^^  being  taught  privately  or  at  schools  not  in  receipt  of  Govern- 
ment aid.     Several  of  these  schools  are  of  high  standing  and  all 
^eep  pace  with  modem  educational  requirements. 

C^f  the  517  schools,  twentv-nine  have  been  established,  and 

*^     ^tttaintained   exclusively  by  Government.      All   the   other 

f^^ols  are  either  private  schools,  denominational  schools,  or 

^^*^  schools  receivmg  grants  in  aid  varying  from  £10  to  £250  a 

^^r  o^ch.     Nearly  all  tne  native  and  Indian  schools  are  directly 

^'^^^^cited  with  the  various  religious  bodies  in  the  Colony. 


_<5    Government   schools    consist   of   two    Hiffh    Schools, 

^t^l>l^}jed,  equipped,  and  maintained  exclusively  Dv  Govem- 

'^^erxt,^    live  Model  Schools,  which  are  doing  the  wort  of  good 

JJj^^lX^  grade  high-class   English   Schools,   seventeen   Primary 

'  ^^^>ols^  two  Art  Schools,  and  three  Indian  schools.     Maritzburg 

TT.    ^^^^e  High  School  and  two  Model  Schools ;  Durban  has  one 

J^fc^     School  and  three  Model  Schools.      One  of  the  primary 

^5-^^^ls  is  in  Maritzburg,  one  at  Addington  (a  suburb  of  Durban), 

tJte  other  fifteen  are  county  schools  established  in  the  chief 

^^^s  of  popiilation. 

n-  ^^Vie  work  of  the  two  high  schools  is  based  on  the  School 
n  ^ti^r  Matriculation  and  tne  intermediate  examinations  of  the 
?*{^^  University.  The  head  masters  nominate  their  own  assis- 
^f^^^,  and  they  are  left  almost  entirely  free  in  everything 
^SlJ^^iiig  to  the  work  and  management  of  their  schools.  The 
^^^^^gate  attendance  is  about  295,  and  accommodation  is  pro- 
£f^^^  for  100  boarders.  An  exhibition  to  a  Home  University  of 
^O  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years,  is  given  annually.     One  of 


Tlitt  Sf/stevi  of  Education  in  Natal. 

^  .  i  iiiouers,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bromwich,  was  Senior  Wrangler  in 
J I    'lis  distina^uished   success   was   a   source   of    much 

•  .:'>u  ro  the  Colony. 

'  I    ..iil:  S^lioliirship  of  £80  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years,  is 
•-    vriain  conditions  to  the  boy  who  passes  highest  in  the 
s  '.vt'i-siry  Intermediate  Examination,  pro\ddea  he  obtains 

•^  •    -w-  ..  rv  marks  in  Mathematics. 

»      V  l- Jonsson  Scholarship  "  of  £80  a  year,  tenable  for 
'  1     v.iirx  is  optm  to  competition  for  all  pupils  of  Government 
..   MiiKiit  Aided  Primary  Schools. 

•     ».*\  Ivmontioned  that  NaUil  is  affiliated  to  the  University 

»  •/  i|K'  ot'  IkmhI  IfojK),  and  is  represented  on  the  University 

^  .        ix    I  ho  Superintendent  of  Education ;   nearly  all   the 

\      ,   ^irps  iiuil  Bursiiries  <^\\qi\  by  the  Cape  University  are 
•  ■  N.iial  <tutlonts. 


1 1 


vv'tivo  attendance  at  the  five  model  schools  is  about 

V  \^w  uuy ority  of  the  head  teachers  and  the  chief  assis- 

>     X    ,     i'ONC  schools  and  of  the  county  schools  are  English 

».   ir!il  tlioir  work  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  best  English 

. ,  \     K>\»m  time  to  time  teachers  holding  the  English  Privy 

v'MitiaUo  have  boon  selected  by  accredited  persons  in 

»vi  .v\y\  sont  out   to  senior  posts,  but  promotion  of  juniors 

.  .\f  xvinihI  well  and  faithfully  is  the  guiding  principle  in 

.';«'\  \»l  appoint mouts.     Teaching  as  a  profession  is  not 

.    ^^"h  the  coliuiial  lad,  but  girls  can  be  had  Avithout  diffi- 

r^u  IV  is  a  pupil  toucher  system  sinnlar  to  that  of  Eng- 

»''v^   impil   teacher   is  nominated  from   the  best   senior 

\  *Mxl  I  ho  uvMuiuation  is  apnroved  or  disiipproved  of  by  the 

V    ^    ..  V  uvU  ut  ot'  Kduoation.      The  apprenticesnip  extends  over 

v»»'v  .Hud  tho  apprentices  are  examined  annually  by  the 

.    .  .  V  i'',      Tho  pnuH^rtion  of  male  to  female  teachers  is  7  :  12. 

.  .,  ^  j-v  on  iho  Hxtnl  List  are  as  members   of  the   Civil 

X      X  N  X .      U>1  to  avail  themselves  of  a  superannuation  fund. 


\s"\v 


t\u  iulun\  and  apparatus  are  all  modern. 


>^vH  .V  -x' 


\ 


\v 


^  ,o>vvsmaking.  and  cutting-out  cla.ssesare  established 
^    \  uIvmIoI  s(1uh>1s  :   worKshops  and  science  classes 
,'    x^\x  iuihIoI   sc1uh>Is,  and  at   most  of  the   county 
V    '•ilu\oo  ohtssos  have  been  esUiblished  at  some   of 
^   <-si  ^^u^ngtho  l^>or  war,  an  immense  amount  of 
^^^»,  dvMio  l»y  tho  girls*  schools  for  the  comfort   of 
,    .   VN^hmUHMN  at   tho  fixmt.  the  materials   provided 
\v  \utv^  shtvls,  handkoroiuefs,  cushions,  pillow-cases, 
vouv>iof  tho  annual  value  of  £40  each,  tenable  for 
^   .vy  ^tvou  yearly  tor  the  purpose  of  allowing   the 
.     x  >^  ^hoit*  studios  in  subjivts  of  secondary  instruc- 
•    ,w  ;>vX>^^'^^^^  *^*^  awaixleil  after  special  examinations. 
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The  two  art  schools  are  in  charge  of  teachers  certificated  from 
South  Kensin^n,  and  the  students  take  part  in  the  various 
English  drawmg,  science,  and  technical  examinations,  llie 
director  of  the  art  schools  exercises  a  control  over  the  science  and 
technical  work  of  all  the  Government  schools. 

The  European  Government  Aided  schools  are  divided  into  Fann 
fixed  and  farm  schools.  In  1899  there  were  82  of  the  former  School». 
and  211  of  the  latter.  The  farm  school  system  was  established  in 
1887  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  farmers  and  others  in 
sparsely-peopled  districts.  They  may  come  up  for  examination 
to  the  nearest  Government  school,  or  an  inspector  will  visit  any 
house  where  not  fewer  than  ten  pupils  can  be  gathered  together, 
provided  that  such  examination  centre  is  not  less  than  five  miles 
from  a  Government  or  aided  school.  On  satisfactory  progress 
being  shown,  the  grant  of  £3  a  year  is  made  for  every  pupil 
under  Standard  VI.,  and  £4  for  every  pupil  in  Sttindards  Vl. 
and  VII.  The  syllabus  of  instruction  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Government  schools. 

The  total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  ending  Expenditure. 
June  30, 1899,  amountea  to  £56,048,  divided  thus : — Europeans, 
£47,627 ;  Natives,  £5,834 ;  Indians,  £2,586.  The  average  cost  to 
the  Government  for  educating  each  child  is  about  £1  I9«.,  each 
European  child  costing  £3  19«.  5d, ;  each  native  child  11«.  10(/. ; 
and  each  Indian  child  128.  8</.  This  charge  includes  all  expenses 
of  administration.  In  1899  the  Government  cost  per  head  at 
the  high  schools  Avas  about  £10  8«. ;  at  the  model  schools,  £3  17cS, ; 
at  the  county  schools  £7  14.«?. ;  at  the  aide<l  schools,  £2  2^. ;  and  at 
the  farm  schools  £2  14^. 

ITie  salaries  of  the  head  teachers  rani^c  from  £250  to  £550 
per  annum  and  of  assistants  from  £80  to  £300  per  aniuun. 

The  revenue  derived  from  Government  school  fees  in  1899  Fees, 
amounted  to  £7,904  2«.  from  Europeans,  and  £117  lis.  9a. 
from  Indians.  In  1897  the  rate  of  fees  varied  from  Is.  to  5«.  a 
month  at  the  model  and  primary  schools,  but  the  aggregate  fee 
charged  for  any  one  family  does  not  exceed  10s.  a  month,  and 
from  10«.  to  £1  a  month  at  the  high  schools.  Boarders  pay 
from  £30  to  £60  a  year  each. 

Education  in  the  Government  schools  is  to  all  intents  and  Religious 
purposes  secular  and  unsectarian.     The    following,  r<»  religious  ^"®^'^"^^^®"' 
instruction,  appears  in  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  Goveniment 
schools : — 

"School  shall  be  opened  with  prayer.  Regular  religious 
instruction  of  a  simple  and  unsectarian  kind  shall  be  given 
throughout  the  school,  but  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by 
his  or  her  parent  or  guardian  from  such  instruction  without 
forfeiting  any  of  the  otner  benefits  of  the  school." 

All  Government  school  buildings  are  erected  and  maintained 
by  the  Public  Works  Department. 
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Curriculum 


There  is  a  library  attached  to  every  Government  school 
Calisthenics,  drill,  ana  singing  form  an  important  part  of  every 
school  curriculum.  Two  thousand  schoolboys  have  been  formed 
into  a  raiment  of  cadets,  and  twelve  hundred  of  these  are  armed 
and  able  to  shoot.  A  collective  encampment  is  held  annually 
for  four  or  five  days. 

The  general  principle  adopted  is  to  secure  the  best  teachers 
and  to  give  them  a  free  hand.  They  are  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  methods  of  work. 

Special  The  children  of  the  colonists  are  all  well  fed  and  well  clothed. 

Inititntioiis.'  fi^ei^  jg  ^q  necessity  for  providing  free  dinners,  nor  for  reforma- 
tory or  industrial  schools, 

Blind  people  and  persons  of  defective  intelligence  are  rarely 
met  with,  and  the  school  in  Durban  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  costs  Government  £400  per  annum,  has  only  eight 
pupils. 

Evening  classes  in  science,  shorthand,  etc.,  have  been  tried  in 
connection  with  the  Government  schools,  and  have  met  with 
some  measure  of  success. 

A  syllabus  of  the  course  of  study  in  primary  schools  is 
appended  herewith. 

(Signed)        Rohert  Russell, 
Su  perintmclent  of  EcJ  neat  ion. 

Education  Office, 

Natal.  [August  24, 1900.] 


Recent  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Natal 
can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  WTiitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  there  have  been  published  the;  Beporta  of 
the  Sup3riBtendent  of  Education  for  the  years  18d8  and  18d9.  From  these 
Reports  the  following  additional  particulars  and  recent  statistics  have  been 
taken  : — 

(I)  Interruption  of  Srirooi.  Work  by  thf.  War. 

In  his  report  for  1899,  dated  March  22, 1900,  Mr.  Russell,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  writes  :  "  The  year's  school  work  has  been  seriously  inter- 
rupted and  hampered  by  the  outbreak  of  war  Ixjtween  the  Empire  and  the 
two  Dutch  Republics,  esjxjcially  by  the  invasion  and  temporary  retention  by 
the  Boer  forces  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony.  All  the  European,  native, 
and  Indian  Schools  north  of  Colenso  have  Ixien  al>andoned  for  the  time, 
and  the  pupils  have  nearly  all  migrated  coastwards  and  filled  to  overflowing 
the  schools  in  Maritzburg  and  Durban.  These  refugees,  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  number  from  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State,  have  partially 
disorganised  the  schools  to  which  they  have  gone.  The  schooling  of  children 
from  the  Transvaal  especially  is  found  to  have  been  very  much  neglected, 
and  special  classes  had  to  be  formed  for  boys  who  were  too  old  and  too  big 
for  an  infant  school,  but  not  advanced  enough  to  enter  the  lowest  class  of 
a  boys'  school.  Nearly  all  these  refugee  children  receive  free  education  and 
the  free  use  of  school  books. 

^'  The  school  buildings  at  Newcastle  and  Dundee  are  being  used  as  Boer 
hpspitals.  Ladysmith  School  is  stored  with  British  munitions  of  war,  and 
has  had  the  novel  experience  of  having  its  school  desks  splintered  by  the 
shell  of  the  enemy  during  the  siege.  Rstcourt  Schcx)l  and  the  Maritzburg 
College  are  military  hospitals  ;  and  Weenen  School,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Boer  forces,  had  to  be  closed  for  over  a  month.  Tlie  attendance  at 
this  last  school  is,  for  various  reasons,  now  only  alx)ut  half  of  what  it  was 
Wore  the  war.  Maritzburg  College  and  Estcourt  School  have  been 
reopened  for  day  pupils  in  temix)rary  premises— the  former  in  the  Native 
High  Court  and  the  latter  in  the  Wesleyan  Chai)el  and  adjoining  marquees. 

**"  The  general  proficiency  of  the  schools  and  the  attendance  and  progress 
of  the  children  are  quite  satisfactory.^' 

(2)  Educative  Benefit  of  the  Improved  Facilities  for  Travel 

IN  Natal. 

In  his  report  for  1898,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  remarks  as 
follows : — 

"'  While  the  present  high  standard  of  education  and  its  wide  diffusion 
throughout  the  Colony  are  an  enduring  testimony  to  the  wise  foresight  of 
the  (Governor  by  whom  the  educational  enactments  were  framed,  it  must 
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aot  be  overlooked  that  the  general  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  especially  the  modem  facilities  for  travelling,  are  proving  of 
great  educative  benefit  to  the  children  as  well  as  to  their  elders.    Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  very  unusual  for  me  to  find  in  up-country  districts  any 
child  who  had  ever  been  out  of  his  native  village.     The  teacher,  however 
able  and  earnest,  was  circumscribed  by  his  environment.    It  was  next  to 
impossible  for  him,  for  instance,  to  explain  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the 
Empire  to  children  whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  then-  own 
hamlet,  to  whom  the  ox-wagon  was  the  ideal  means  of  locomotion,  who 
had  never  seen  a  soldier,  and  to  whom  the  mention  of  the  ocean  and  ships 
conjured  up  no  memories.     His  words  could  awaken  no  response.     Now 
the    railwav,    that   great  educator,  has   changed   and    is    changing  all 
that.      The  dull  stare  which  .so  often  greeted  one's  questioning  has,  except 
in  remote  corners,  almost  wholly   disappeared  j  and  both  teachers  and 
inspectors  find  the  change  in  the  keener  intei-est  and  the  more  intelligent 
apprehension  which  the  children  bring  to  beai*  on  the  instruction  imparted 
to  them,  and  in  the  increased    vivacity    and    responsiveness    of   their 


manner.*' 


(3)  Paxorr  of  Attaching  undue  Importance  to  Examination  Results 

AND  to  Athletics  and  Games  in  School  Life. 

In  the  same  report,  the  Superintendent  writes  :  "  There  is  a  tendency, 
not  confined  to  Natal,  to  press  undidy  for  examination  results,  and  to 
estimate  the  standing  of  a  school  by  the  success  of  its  senior  pupils  rather 
than  by  the  chanicter  of  its  work  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Athletics  and  sports 
not  infrequently  bulk  too  largely  in  school  life.  Care  will  have  to  be  Ukeu 
that  they  are  i)rdctised  and  patronised  more  as  an  educative  recreation  than 
as  a  popular  passion." 

(4)  Kindergarten  Teaching,  Manual  Training,  and  Instruction  in 

Elementary  Science. 

The  SujKirintendent  writes  in  his  report  for  1898  :  "  In  1878  infant 
schools,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  tenn,  were  almost  unknown  in  Natal 
and  the  instruction  given  in  Art  and  Science  was  of  a  very  perfunctor)^ 
character.  In  1897  I  went  to  the  annual  display  of  what  the  Chief 
Insiwctor  of  English  Schools  described  as  one  of  the  best  *  Kindergarten 
and  Froebel  Training  Schools '  in  London.  What  I  saw  then  cannot  for  a 
moment  l)e  coni]>ared,  either  in  variety  or  in  excellence,  wdth  the  exhibition 
of  school  handicraft,  held  in  June  last  in  the  Art  School  in  Maritzburg. 
In  all  the  kindergarten  schools  I  visited  in  England  and  the  Continent  I 
saw  very  little  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  own  schools.  By  the  favour 
of  the  Scandinavian  QovemmentI  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  Sloyd  as  taught  in  the  State  Schools  of  Sweden.  With  the  exception 
of  working  in  metals,  all  the  exercises  of  this  craft  are  taught  imder  other 
names  in  our  best  Government  Schools.  Good  progress  is  being  made  in 
manual  work  and  in  elementary,  scientific,  and  technical  instruction.  The 
almost  entire  absence  of  manufactures  and  industries  in  Natal  deprives  the 
students  of  a  practical  stinmlus  to  zealous  work  in  tliis  direction.  I  saw 
the  chief  Technical  Schools  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  attended  the 
lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  International  Technical  Congress  held 
in  lA>ndon  in  1897.  Eflfoot  is  gradually  being  given  to  the  practical 
inforiuution  thus  gained.** 
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(5)  Summary  ok  BxrEsniTUiiB  os  Kducation  ;s  Natai,,  It 
(From  Snperinlendent'i  Report  for  1S99,  publinbcil  1900,) 


— 

Anioant  ^'ot«tl. 

Anmimt 
Expeniled- 

1.  SaUriex  '  (Edncftlion  Office,   [nxpec- 
torate,     Teachera     )n     rrimary 
Schools) 

3.  CooUngeDt  and  other  eipeiuMw    (In- 

nrent  School  of  Art,  Science  and 
Technical  Instrnction)  - 

i.  lD.liiiD  Edacaliou        -        .        .       . 

£      ..    d. 

25,075  13  10 
3.B1U   b    0 

I8,01j    0    0 

5,,-HIO    0    0 
1,0J7  Ifl    0 

£        B.     d. 

23.017    7    -1 
3.8UU    4    7 

ie,rJ3  IB  10 

3,400  1.-.  10 
1.9o7  19    0 

£M,9iS  12  10 

£32,399    3    5 

'  ThcM  amoanta  reprc«ent  thirteen  iiiuntbH'  xaiary  in  order  to  bring  future 
p&Tment*  within  tbe  period  specified  in  the  Suppl}-  Itill,  viz.,  from  July  1  U) 
June  30. 
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Stand. 


APPEN 
THE   COUliSE   OF   STUDY  IN 


Standards  of 


KNCiLlSH. 

(lieailing,  Recitation,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Hwtory.) 


r. 


Head  from  Standard  I.  Ueadinfi;  Book. 

Learn  by  heart  20  lines  of  simple  verse,  and  know  their  meaning. 


11. 


Itead  from  Standard  11.  Reading  Book. 
Learn  by  heart  40  lines  of  poetry,  and  know  their  meanmg. 
Point  out  nouns  and  verlm. 

Geographieal  terms  simply  explainwl.     Point  out  contment«  and 
oceans. 


IIL 


VI. 


VII. 


Read  from  Standard  III.  Reading  Book,  or  Stories  from  English 

History.  ,.  ,        ^  , 

Recite  with  intelligence  and  expression  60  lines  of  poetry,  and 

know  their  meaning. 
Point  out  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  personal  pronouns, 

and  form  simple  sentences  containing  them. 
Thief -countries,  towns,  and  physical  features  of  the  continents. 

Read  from  Standard  IV.  Reading  Book,  and  Russell's  "Natal." 
Recite  80  lines  of  poetry,  and  explain  the  words  and  allusions. 
Parse  simple  sentences  and  illustrate  the  use  of  the  parte  of  speech. 
Detailed  general  physical  and  political  geogniphy— Natal  particu- 
larly.   

Rojul  from  Standanl  V.  Reiuling  Book,  and  Russell's  "Natal." 
Recite  100  lines  from  some  standard  i>oet,  and  explain  the  words 

luid  allusions. 
Analyse  and  parse  simple  sent'Onces.    Prefixes,  affixes,  and  common 

I^tin  roots. 
More  detailed  physical  and  (lolitical  geography,  Natal  and  South 

Africa  particularly.     Latitude  and  longitude.     Day  and  night. 

The  seasons. 
History  of  Natal,  and  outlines  of  English  History. 

Read  from  Standanl  VI.  Reading  Book,  and  RusselPs  "Natal." 
Recite   150   lines   from  Shakespeare,   Milton,   or  other    English 

classical  author,  and  e2q>lain  tne  words  and  allusions. 
Analyse  and   parse    complex    sentences.      Prefixes,  affixes,  and 

Latin  roots. 
More  detailed,  physical,  and  political  geography.     Manufactures 

and  commerce.    Circumstances  which  determine  climate. 
History  and  Geography  of  Natal.     More  detailed  English  History. 


Read  a  nassat^  from  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  and  Russell's  "  Natal." 
Recite  200  lines  from  Shakespeare,   Milton,   or  other  standard 

English  classical  author,  and  explain  the  words  and  allusions. 
Analyse  and  parse  sentences,  and   know  derivation  of  ordinary 

English  words. 
The  Ocean.     Currents  and  tides.     Planetary  system.     Phases  of 

the  moon. 


No  pupil  under  Standard  T.  will  be  entitled  to  a  grant. 

Any  other  subjectf*  may  bo  taught,  and  the  work  in  them  will  be  examined 

if  desired. 
Any  modern  school  books  will  meet  with  approval. 

Recitation  cards  are  recommended  and  arithmetic  cards  should  be  used  for 
home  examination  teste. 


Round  bold  writing  will  be  reauired  from  both  boys  and  girls. 
Reading  with  intelligence  will  be  required  in  all  the  Standards, 


and  increased 
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DIX   A. 

EUROPEAN    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Examination.                                                                                                    1 

Writiiio. 
(Copy-books,  Exercine-books,  Dicta- 
tion, and  Composition.) 

Arithmetic. 

^\rlte  10  easy  words  from  dictation. 
Show  Copy  nooks  (medium  hand). 

Notation  and  Numeration  upto  1,000. 
Simple  Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Mul  tipl  ication  Table  up  to  6  times  12. 

Write  3  lines  dictated  from  Standard 

Header. 
Show  Copy  Books  (improved  medium 

hand). 

Notation    and    Numeration    up    to 
100,000.     The  four  Simple  Rules. 
Multiplication  Table.    Pence  Table 
to£l. 

Write  6  lines  dictated  from  Standard 

lieader. 
Show    Copy    Books    (capitals,   and 

figures,  medium  and  small  band), 

and  Exercise  Books. 

Lons  Division. 

Addition,    Subtraction,    Multiplica- 
tion, and  easy  Division  of  Money. 
Former  Rules. 
Knowledge  of  Signs,  + ,  - ,  >  ,  ~. 

Write   to   dictation,    passage    from 

Reader. 
Show  Copy  Books   (iniproved   small 

hand),  and  Exercise  Books. 

Write  from  memory  the  snlistance  of 
a  Rhort  story  read  out  twice ;  spel- 
ling, handwriting,  and  correct  ex- 
pression to  be  considered- 

Show  Copy  Books  and  Exercise  Books 
(improved  small  hand). 

Division  and  Reduction  of  Money. 
Weights  and  Measures — exercises  in 

four  rules  and  reduction. 
Former  Rules. 

.  ._            - 

Pi-jicticc,  Bills  of  Parcels,  and  Simple 

Proportion. 
Addition  and  Subtraction  of  I'roper 

Fractions  with   denominators  not 

exceeding  20. 
Former  Rules. 

• 

A  short  exercise  in  composition. 
^Msaee  dictated  from  newspaper,  or 

reader. 
Show  Copy  Books  and  Exercise  Books 

(improved  small  hand). 

Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Pro- 
portion, and  Simple  Interest. 
Former  Rules. 

More  difRcult  exercises  in  dictation 

and  composition. 
Show    Note    Books    and    Exercu^e 

Books. 

Higher  Arithmetic,  with  Mensura- 
tion of  Parallelograms,  Right- 
Angled  Triangles,  and  Circles. 

Former  Rules. 

.fluency  and  expression  in  successive  years.     Questions  will  be  put  on  the 

meaning  of  what  is  read. 
The  dictation  and  Arithmetic  of  Standard  III.  and  upwards  may,  at  the 

discretion  of  the  Inspector,  be  on  slate  or  paper. 
The  work  of  girls  in  Arithmetic  will  be  judged  more  leniently  than  that  of 

bovs.  Mental  Arithmetic  suitable  to  the  respective  Standards  will  be  given. 
PupUs  need  not  pass  in  the  same  Standards  in  the  different  subjects. 
In  German  or  Dutch  schools  German  and  Dntch  Readers  may  be  used  along 

with  the  English  Reading  Books. 
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-<    0    C    -*    »i5    « 
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Expend 

£ 
23,379 

17,666 
23,465 
24,678 

18,776 
39,669 
37,217 
37,100 

'    37,388 
40,680 
45,998 
45,457 

52,399 
56,048 

Amount 
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0 

H 
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i 
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3,254    9    6 
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00 
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2,201    2    9 
4,936  12    3 
4,859    6    6 
4,808  10    3 

5,108    8    6 
5,833    2    9 
6,841  13    5 
7,652    2    3 

8,079    6    0 
8,124    9    0 

#4 

8,471 

9,020 

S2 

CO 

—    <M    «    t^ 
5     S     S    00 

-  ^i  ef  Gi 
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I.  HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

Although  the  instructions  issued  to  Governor  Phillip,  under 
whose  supervision  the  first  settlement  in  Australia  was  founded, 
contained  the  direction  that  200  acres  near  every  township  should 
be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  there 
were  many  children  in  the  "  First  Fleet,"  no  teacher  was  sent  with 
that  fleet,  and  it  was  not  till  1792,  four  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Colony,  that  any  interest  in  the  well-beine  of  the 
children  was  manifested.  Tne  first  chaplain,  the  Rev.  R.  Johnson, 
lamenting  the  neglected  condition  of  the  children,  suggested  that 
educated  convicts  might  be  found  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
teachers,  if  means  were  provided  to  pay  them.  With  this  object 
he  appealed  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  that  body  granted  tne  sum  of  £40 — £10  for 
each  of  four  teachers. 

The  first  building  used  as  a  schoolhouse  was  that  built  as  a 
church  for  the  Rev.  R.  Johnson,  and  was  wilfully  burnt  dowTi. 
Governor  Phillip  states  that  in  this  building  from  150  to  200 
children  were  educated  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  clergyman.  Governor  Phillip  seems  to  have  been  concerned 
about  the  juveniles  of  his  charge,  for  in  his  despatch  dated 
August,  1796,  he  wrote  that  a  Public  School  for  the  care  and 
education  of  the  children  is  much  wanted  to  save  them  from 
certain  ruin.  Though  the  Ministry  of  the  day  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  appeals,  the  Church  Society  in  London  resolved  to  extend 
assistance  to  the  new  settlement,  and  to  begin  with  holding  out 
encouragement  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  as  the  most 
likely  means  of  effecting  a  reformation.  Very  little,  however, 
was  done,  and  in  March  1802,  Governor  King  reported  "  the 
children  numbered  1,002,  and  finer  or  more  neglected  children 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

The  first  voluntary  effort  to  get  up  a  school  was  made  at  the 
Hawkesbury,  the  leading  fanning  centre  of  population,  but  as  the 
settlers  had  not  the  means  to  erect  a  schoolhouse,  the  Governor 
had  it  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  obtained  from  the 
settlers  signatures  to  an  instniment  engaging  themselves  and 
their  heirs,  &c.,  for  the  tenn  of  fourteen  years  to  pay  the  annual 
sum  of  2d.  per  acre  for  all  lands  granted  by  the  Crown  and  held 
by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  maintenance  for  such 
persons  as  might  oe  appointed  to  teach  the  children.     This  is  the 

*  The  StatifiticB  in  this  rcjptort,  which  was  origiaaally  prepared  in  1896, 
oai«  been,  as  far  as  possible,  brought  up  te  date, 
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first  instance  of  a  school-rate  in  Australia,  and  took  place  long 
before  such  a  thing  was  contemplated  in  England. 

Governor  Bligh  appears  to  have  shown  great  interest  in  the 
education  of  youth.  Writing  in  February,  1807,  he  refers  to  the 
work  of  regulating  schools  in  the  towns  and  watching  over  the 
rising  generation,  and  states  :  "  At  present  we  are  doin^  all  bi 
our  power  to  educate  the  children,  having  nearly  400  of  them 
under  tuition  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Colony." 

From  1810  schools  were  generally  established  by  the  various 
churches  by  means  of  grants  from  the  State.  This  aid  was 
derived  from  certain  custom  duties  called  the  "  Orphan  Dues," 
because  the  first  chaise  upon  them  was  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  orphan  children.  The  money  was  applied  cliiefly  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  Each  school  was  wholly 
independent  of  others ;  there  was  no  system  or  general  aim  pire- 
scribiBd  by  a  competent  authority.  Religious  instruction, 
including  the  Church  Catechism,  was  universally  given  without 
regard  to  the  denomination  of  the  pupils,  and  in  point  of  fact 
the  schools  were  almost  entirely  Church  of  England  institutions. 
In  1831  Sir  Richard  Bourke  became  Governor  of  the  Colony, 
and  in  his  first  address  to  the  Legislative  Council  he  recom- 
mended a  liberal  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  and 
education  of  the  people,  and  in  1836  he  advised  that  the  Irfeh 
National  System  of  education  be  introduced  into  the  Colony. 
Though  the  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Home  Government 
and  was  warmly  supported  by  Sir  Geonje  Gipps,  who  succeeded 
Bourke,  it  was  opposed  so  strongly  that  mr  several  years  nothing 
was  accomplished  except  that  the  National  System  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  colonists  and  its  principles  made  familiar 
to  them. 

In  June,  1844,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke 
carried  a  resolution  in  the  Legislative  Council  appointing  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state  of  education 
in  the  Colony,  and  to  devise  means  of  placing  the  education  of 
youth  upon  a  basis  suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  com' 
munity.  In  August  following  the  Committee  reported  that  the 
state  of  education  was  extremely  deficient.  There  were  25,676 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14,  of  whom  7,642  received 
instruction  in  the  State-aided  Denominational  Schools  and  4^865 
in  Private  Schools,  leaving  about  13,000  children  who  received 
no  education  at  all.  The  Report  stated  that  the  Committee  were 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  a  general  over  a  Denominational 
System,  and  therefore  recommended  tiat  one  uniform  system  be 
established  for  the  whole  of  the  Colony,  and  that  an  adherence 
to  that  system  should  be  made  the  inaispensable  condition  under 
which  alone  aid  should  be  granted.  In  support  of  these  views 
resolutions  were  taken  in  the  Council,  but  only  by  a  majority  of 
one — *'  That  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  Lord  Stanley's  Sy^teni 
of  National  Education."  "  That,  in  order  to  introduce  this 
system.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to  fu>poifit 
a  Baard  of  persons  faviorurable  to  the  inti'oductiqn  m  Jjatd 
Stanley's  National  System  of  Education,  and  belonging  to  the 
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difierent  religous  denominations.  This  Board  to  be  invested  with 
ft  very  wide  discretion  as  to  the  arrangements  necessary  for  carry* 
ing  the  system  into  effect,  and  all  funds  to  be  henceforth  appliecl 
for  the  purpose  of  education  to  be  administered  by  them.  The 
leading  pnnciple  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
guidea  is  to  afford  tne  same  facilities  for  education  to  all  classes 
of  professing  Christians,  without  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  rehgious  opinions  of  any,  or  to  coimtenance  proselytism. 
And  that  the  Boara  be  incorporated." 

The  supporters  of  denominationalism  were  strong  enough  not 
only  to  block  all  further  progress  till  1848,  when  the  Board  of 
National  Education  was  mcorporated,  but  also  to  secure  coun* 
tenance  of  aid  to  their  own  schools.  A  Board  of  Denominational 
Education,  consisting  of  one  reprcasentative  from  the  Church  ot 
England,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  bodies, 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  sums  voted  for  the  maintenance  of 
Denominational  Schools.  The  management  of  these  schools  was 
practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the  hemls  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations. 

At  this  time  the  Denominational  Schools  were  attended  by 
11,726  children,  and  the  grant  from  State  funds  for  the  year  1847 
was  £8,450.  (It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  New  South  Wales 
then  included  the  territories  now  known  as  Victoria  and 
Queensland.) 

The  National  System  therefore  commenced  in  1848,  and  by 
the  end  of  that  year  4  schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board.    In  1849  these  had  increased  to  25.     In  1860,  the  year 
before  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  formed,  the  returns  were— 
National  Schools,  43  in  operation,  and  52  in  course  of  formation ; 
pupils  enrolled,  2,725 ;  expenditiu'e,  £7,300.     In  this  expenditure 
a  large  balance  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year  was  in- 
cluded.    Denominational  Schools,  185 ;   pupils  enrolled,  11,581; 
expenditure  from  State  funds,  £8,350.      For  eighteen  years  the 
curious  spectacle  was  presented  of  two  educational  bodies  created 
by  the  same  authority  and  supplied  with  funds  from  the  same 
source — the  public  Treasury ;   each,  moreover,  was  of  necessity 
the  rival  of  tne  other,  and  in  numerous  instances  competed  for 
the  same  pupils.     The  progress  of  the  one  was  secured  at  the 
exjpense  of  tne  other;  and,  instead  of  mutual   help  and  co-ppe- 
ration  in  the  important  work  of  education,jealousy  of  each  others' 
success  and  division  and  consequent  waste  of  means  were  the 
inevitable    results.     Numerous  applications  were  ma^e  to  the 
National  Board  for  the  estietblishment  of  schools,  but  As  ah  indis- 
ipensable  condition  was  that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipment  must  be  contributed  by  the  applicants  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  schools  did  not  increase  with  startling  rapidity. 
In  1857  regulations  for  the  establishment  of  non-vest^  schools, 
or  schools  not  erected  by  or  belonging  to  the  Board,  were  intro- 
duced.   These  non-vested  schools  were  the  means  of  bringing  the 
means  of  education  into  places  where  none  would  have  otherwise 
existed,  and  met  with  such  favour  that  during  th6  first  year  of 
their  existence  sixty-six  applications  for  did  were  made      This 
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marked  increase  brought  the  National  System  more  widely  before 
the  public,and  virtually  decided  the  question  that  further  legislation 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  anomaly  of  two  rival  Boards  supported 
by  the  State  could  no  longer  be  continued.  Several  attempts  to 
introduce  a  general  system  were  made,  but  as  the  proposals  were 
largely  tinged  with  denominationalism  received  but  little  sup- 
port either  from  the  Legislature  or  the  public.  It  was  not  till 
1866  when  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Parkes  introduced  the 
Public  Schools  Act,  or  "  An  Act  to  make  better  provision  for 
Public  Education,"  that  the  long-desired  change  was  ettected 
This  Act  came  into  operation  in  January,  1867,  and  verj^  impor- 
tant changes  were  introduced.  By  its  provisions  the  administra- 
tion of  primarj'  education  was  committed  to  one  governing  body, 
thereby  securing  some  sort  of  consistency  in  educational  policy. 
A  Board  of  Eclucation,  consisting  of  five  members,  under  the 
designation  of  tlie  Council  of  Education,  was  incorporated,  and  to 
this  body  w;is  entrusted  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appro- 
priated by  Parliament  for  primary  education.  Further,  the 
Council  were  empowered  to  make  regulations  having  the  force 
of  law,  unless  disallowed  by  express  resolution  of  ])oth  Houses 
within  one  month  of  the  date  of  their  being  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. These  great  powers  enabled  the  Council  to  carry  «)ii  the 
work  of  instruction  without  restrictions  from  any  quarter,  except 
those  imposed  by  law. 

The  Public  Schools  Act  recomised  four  classes  of  schools. 
Authority  was  expressly  conferrea  upon  the  Comicil  to  establish 
and  maintain  Public  Schools  in  locaUties  where  twenty- five 
children  would  regularly  attend ;  and  that  such  schools  should, 
whenever  practicable,  take  precedence  of  all  others  supported 
by  Parliamentary  grants.  Secondly  :  The  Council  was  permitted 
to  grant  aid  to  Denominational  Schools  under  certain  restrictions 
as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  distance  of  Public  Schools  from  those  on  behalf  of  which 
assistance  was  sought ;  they  were  required  to  follow  the  course  of 
instruction  prescribed  for  Public  Schools,  and  to  be  open  to 
inspection  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  Council  was  empowered 
to  withdraw  certificates,  and  therefore  aid,  in  case  these  condi- 
tions were  infringed.  Thirdly :  Provisional  Schools  were  to  be 
established  in  places  where  a  sufficient  number  of  children  for  a 
Public  School  could  not  be  secured.  Fourthly  :  a  class  of  schools 
was  instituted  where  the  teacher  divided  his  time  between  two 
small  schools,  about  ten  or  twelve  pupils  at  each,  called  "  Half- 
time  Schools."  The  Public  Schools  Act  provided  that  the 
insti-uction  to  be  given  in  all  these  schools  should  consist  of  two 
parts,  secular  and  religious ;  but  secular  instruction  was  held  to 
include  general  religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  polemical 
or  dogmatical  theology.  In  the  Denominational  Schools  the 
ordinary  teachers  were  permitted  to  give  the  special  religious 
teaching,  while  in  the  otner  schools  that  duty  was  handed  over 
to  the  clerey  or  duly  accredited  religious  teachers. 

The  local  oversight  of  schools  was  provided  for  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Boards  of  not  fewer  than  three  members   appointed  by 
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the  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of 
Education ;  but  such  Boards  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment or  dismissal  of  teachers,  although  m  the  case  of  Denomina- 
tional Schools  they  were  consulted. 

The  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Colony  by  the  Board  oi 
National  Education  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Under  its 
auspices  school  buildings  of  modem  type  as  regards  position, 
shape,  size,  and  equipment  were  introduced,  effective  discipline 
was  enforced,  and  systematic  and  progressive  instruction  arranged 
for.  That  Board  also  instituted  the  appointment  and  training  of 
pupil-teachers,  the  training,  examination,  and  classification  of 
teachers,  and  a  liberal  scale  of  remuneration,  together  with  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection.  Most  of  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Board,  with  but  slight  modifications,  are  in  force  to-day. 

The  Council  of  Education  took  over  259  National  Schools, 
attended  by  19,641  pupils,  and  310  Denominational  Schools, 
attended  by  27,986  pupils,  a  total  of  569  schools  and  47,627 
pupils. 

The  Public  Schools  Act  continued  in  force  until  1880,  and, 
though  the  system  established  by  it  was  essentially  one  of 
tnmsition,  education  made  good  progress  during  the  thirteen 
years  it  was  in  force,  especially  after  1875,  when  the  Legislative 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  abolishing  the  provision  that  one- 
third  ot  the  cost  of  school  buildings  should  be  contributed 
locaUy,  and  directing  that  in  future  the  entire  cost  of  Public 
Schools  be  defrayed  by  the  public  funds.  The  principle  of 
granting  aid  to  Denominational  Schools  was,  however,  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  work  of  public  instruction,  bemg  of  such  magnitude, 
and  involving  so  large  an  expenditure  from  the  pubUc  funds, 
ought  to  become  a  department  of  the  Government,  and  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Mmister  directly  responsible  to  Parliament. 
Accordingly,  in  1880,  an  Act  embodying  these  principles  was 
passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  the 
Public  Instruction  Act,  now  in  operation,  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Council  of  Education  handed  over  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction — 
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The  most  important  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act 
Me:--{1)  Primary  School  education  is  placed  under  the  sole 
direction  and  control  of  a  responsible  Imnister  (2)  Teachers 
are  made  civil  servants,  and  are  paid  exclusively  irom  the  public 
funds.    (3)  The  system  is  wholly  imdenominationaL     Ail  aid 
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to  Denominational  Schools  ceased   on   31st   December,    1882. 
(4)  Attendance  at  school  is  made  obligatory  upon    children 
between    the    ages    of    6    and    14    years    who    reside    within 
two  miles  of    the  school  for    seventy    days    in    each    half-year, 
unless  just  cause  of  exemption  can  be  shown.    (5)  The  fees  to  be 
paid  by  parents  are  3d.  per  week  per  child,  but  not  exceeding  Is. 
in  all  for  the  children  of  one  family.       All  fees  are  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  must  be  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Kevenue. 
Power  is  given,  however,  to  remit  the  fees  when  it  is  shown  that 
the  parents  are  unable  to  pay.     (6)  The  teaching  is  strictly 
secular,  but  the  words  *  secular  instruction  "  are  hela  to  include 
general  religious  teaching,  as  distiuguislied  from  dogmatical  and 
polemical  tneologv.      The  History  of  England  and  of  Australia 
must  form  part  of  the.  course  of  secular  instruction.      (7)  High 
Schools  for  boys  and  girls  may  be  established,  in  which  tne 
instruction  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  complete  the  Public 
School  curriculum  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  University. 
(8)  Provision  is  made  for  constituting  Public  School  Districts, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  School  Boards  with  defined  powers 
and  duties.      (9)  School  children  are  allowed  to  travel  free  by 
rail  to  the  nearest  Public  School.      (10)  Four  hours  during  eacn 
day  must  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction  and  one  hour  set 
apart  for  special  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  separate 
classroom  if  procuraole,  or  in  a  separate  part  of  the  schoolroom, 
by  a  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  persuasion  to  children 
of  the  same  persuasion  whose  parents  have  no  objection  to  their 
receiving  such  religious  instruction.      If  no  religious  teiwshcff 
attends,  the  full  five  hours  must  be  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
secular  instruction. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
working  of  the  Act  from  the  following  statistics  from  the  Report 
for  the  year  1899,  comparing  the  number  of  schools  in  operation 
in  1881,  the  first  full  year  during  which  the  Department  was 
under  Ministerial  control,  with  the  number  open  in  1899 : — 


30HOOL8. 

Number  of  Schooli  or  Depart* 
iiientB  In  operatioD. 

Increaae 
1881-1800. 

• 

1881. 

68 

1,042 

246 

93 

57 

1890. 

High  Schools       

8uj)erior  Schools 

Primary  Public  Schools 

Provisional  Schools         

Half  time  Schools 

Hou8e-to-house  Schools 

Evening  Schools 

4 

253 

1,774 

358 

456 

33 

31 

4 

195 
732 
112 
363 
33 
26» 

XOwcii               •••                  ■«•                  ••• 

1,496 

2,909 

1,413 

Seats  provided      

98,721 

259419 

160,386, 

Decreaae. 
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II.  PRESENT   STATE  OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  all  moneys  voted  by  Parliament  Tor  the  purposes 
of  public  instruction.  All  lands  acquired  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  revenue  derivable  from  the 
Church  and  School  Estates  land  is  paid  into  the  "  Public  In- 
struction Endowment  Account,"  ana  must  be  expended  upon 
the  State  system  of  education.  Apart  from  the  sums  receivea  as 
school  fees  and  from  the  endowment  account,  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  under  the  Act  of  1880  is  defrayed  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

Uiider   the  PubUc  Instruction  Act    the  following  classes  of  Clansification 
schools  are  established  and  maintained : —  ■?!  Number 

of  nchoolH. 

Public  Schools,  with  attendance  varying  from  twenty  to  600 
and  over,  classitied  from  Class  X  (the  lowest)  to  Class  1. 
Teachers  in  these  arc  required  to  hold  classifications  commen- 
surate with  the  class  of  scliool  to  which  they  may  be  appointed. 

Superior  Public  Schools,  under  the  same  classification  as 
Pubbc  Schools,  but  in  which  additional  lessons  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education  may  be  given.  To  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Superior  School  there  must  be  in  attendance  at  least 
twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  a 
Fourth  Class. 

Half-time  Schools,  conducted  in  all  respects  as  PubUc  Schools 
under  classified  teachers.  These  may  be  established  wherever 
sixteen  children  within  10  miles  of  a  central  point  can  be 
collected  into  group  of  not  less  than  eight  in  each.  The 
teacher  divides  his  time  between  the  two  schools  so  as  to  effect 
the  largest  amount  of  good. 

House-to-house  Schools,  similarly  conducted,  except  that  the 
teacher  has  three  or  more  stations  instead  of  two  under  his 
ehaige,  and  the  numbers  in  each  are  smaller.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are  limited  to  reading,  writine^,  dictation  and 
arithmetic.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  hold  no  classification, 
and  are  paid  £4  10s.  a  year  per  caput  up  to  a  maximum  of  £90. 

Provisional  Schools,  established  in  remoteand  thinly,  populated 
districts  where  no  Public  School  may  exist,  and  where  not  fewer 
than  ten,  but  not  more  than  nineteen,  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14  years  can  regularly  attend.  A  Provisional  School  may  not 
be  estabhshed  within  4  mdes  by  nearest  route  of  any  existing 
PubUc,  Provisional,  or  Half-time  School.  These  schools  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  the  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  un- 
classified. 

Evening  Public  Schools,  whiqh  may  be  established  where  not 
fewer  than  ten  persons  over  14  years  of  age  will  attend  who  may 
not  have  received  the  advantages  of  primary  education.  No 
teacher  can  be  appointed  to  Evening  Scnools  unless  he  has  been 
trained  and  classined. 
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Ui^h  Schools  for  Boys  and  111^1*  Schools  for  Girls,  before 
entering  which  an  examination  must  be  satisfactorily  passed. 
In  these  schools  the  course  of  instruction  includes  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  literature,  history,  mathematics,  physical 
science,  and  other  approved  subjects,  and  is  such  as  to  complete 
the  Public  School  curriculum  and  to  prepare  students  tor  the 
University. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  statement  and  from  the 
Regulations  appended  that  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  New 
South  Wales  is  remarkably  liberal  in  its  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  supply  of  teachers,  and  is 
specially  suit-able  for  a  sparsely- peopled  country.  lender 
the  operation  of  this  Act  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  Colony  where  eight  or  ten  children  can  be  collected  has  its 
school  and  teacher.  The  expense  is,  of  course,  great,  but 
l^arliament  has  always  been  most  generous  in  its  grant-s  for 
educational  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  schools  established  and 
maintained  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  the  following 
State  supported  or  aided  schools  are  still  in  operation,  namely, 
the  Sydiiey  Grammar  School,  the  two  Industrial  Schools,  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  the  Carpen- 
terian  and  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  Schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  the  classitication  of 
the  schools  open  in  1899 : — 


1.  High  SchooU — 

1 

Schools. 

DepartmanU. 

1 

Unclaiwed 

•  •  • 

•  •  •        ■  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

4 

2.  Public  Sekoolt  and  Ualf-tiine  ScfutoU — 

In  Class        I 

•  •  • 

46 

138 

11 

■  •  • 

39 

105 

III 

•  •  • 

29 

62 

IV 

... 

61 

85 

V 

•  •  ■ 

122 

123 

VI 

•  •  • 

240 

240 

VII 

•  ■  ■ 

230 

230 

„       VIII 

•  •  • 

394 

394 

IX 

■  •  • 

836 

836 

Unclasseti 

•  •  • 

128 

128 

■  • « 

142 

142 

3.  ProirUional  SchooU — 

Class      I  \ 
„        11/    - 

■  •  • 

...        ... 

•  •  • 

358 

.    358 

4.  House-to-house  SchooU- 

_ 

Unclassed 

•  •  • 

•  •  •        •  • . 

•  •  • 

33 

33   .   • 

5.  Evening  Public  Schooli 

t — 

Unclassed 

•  •  • 

tal 

.  • .        >  •  • 
...        • .  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

31 

31 

To 

2,693 

2,909 

Compulsory        All  children  between  (5  and  14  years  of  age  must  attend  school 
Attendance,   j^^^  fewer  than  seventy  days  in  each  half-year,  unless  exempted 
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on  the  ground  (a)  of  being  under  regular  and  etKciout  instruction 
elsewhere ;  (6)  of  sickness,  infirmity,  fear  of  infection  or  other 
unavoidable  cause;  (c)  of  the  non-existencc  of  any  school  within 
2  miles  by  nearest  road  ;  (d)  of  beine  educated  up  to  a  prescribed 
standard  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  The 
maximum  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  are  a 
tine  of  5s.  for  the  first  offence,  and  of  £1,  or  in  default 
imprisonment  for  seven  days  for  each  subsequent  offence.  When 
a  pupil  satisfies  the  Inspector,  a  certificate  exempting  him  from 
compulsory  attendance  is  issued. 

The  returns  for  the  year  show  an  improvement  as  regards 
enrolment,  the  gross  enrolment  at  Primary  schook  being 
265,037  pupils,  as  compared  with  258,51)2  in'  18J)8,  an  increase 
of  6,445.  Deducting  12  per  cent,  on  account  of  nuiltiple 
enrolments,  the  number  of  individual  pu])ils  under  instruction 
was  233,233,  an  increase  over  the  j)re(*e(ling  year  of  5,672, 

The  gross  aggregate  enrolment  and  the  aggregate  enrolment 
of  distinct  pupils  for  the  last  five  yeai^s  appear  below : — 


Vean. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Urou  Aggragattt 
Enrolment. 


245,904 
251,821 
256,996 
258,592 
265,037 


t'urrected  Aggre- 
gate Enrolment 
of  IMstiDct  Pnpilii. 


216,396 
221,603 
226,157 
227,561 
233,233 


Increaae. 


GroM 
Enrolment. 


11,512 
5,917 
5,175 
1,596 
6,445 


Corrected 
Enrolment. 


10,131 
5,207 
4,554 
1,404 
6,672 


Estimating  the  mean  population  of  the  Colony  for  1899  at 
1,345,245,  the  population  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  was 
253,212.  Of  this  number  201,014,  or  794  per  cent,  attended 
State  Schools,  and  52,198,  or  20*6  per  cent.,  received  instruction 
in  Private  Schools  or  at  home,  or  else  remained  mitaught. 
From  the  latest  returns  of  Private  Schools'  attendance  it  is 
estimated  that  the  totid  enrolment  was  60,159.  As  of  this 
enrolment  45,294  pupils  were  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  of  the  total  statutory  school  population  of  253,212, 
246,308,  or  973  per  cent,  were  enrolled  at  Stiite  and  Private 
Schools,  while  6,904,  or  2*7  per  cent,  were  taught  at  home,  had 
left  school  after  satisfying  the  standards  of  the  Act,  or  remained 
untaught.  In  addition  to  pupils  of  the  Statutory  School  age, 
18,736  under  6  years  of  age,  and  29,883  over  14  years,  were  sSao 
enrolled  for  school  attendance — 33,754  at  State  Schools,  and 
14,865  at  Private  Schools.  Thus,  of  356,232  children  in  the 
Colony  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  years,  234,768  attended 
State  Schools,  and  60,159  attended  Private  Schools ;  while  the 
remainder,  61,305,  received  instruction  at  home,  had  completed 
their  education,  or  were  imtaught. 
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Cost  of 
Edacation. 


The  enrolment  and  aveiwe  attendance  for  the  last  5  years 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


YIABS. 

Ya*r's 
Enrolment. 

1895  ... 

1896  ... 

1897  ... 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

216,396 
221,603 
226,157 
227,561 
233,233 

Qouterly 
Bnrolmeut, 


192,075 
197,025 
201,947 
203,910 
208,632 


Avenge  Atten<Unca. 


NuQiber. 

Percentage 

oCYeaPi 

Enrolment. 

Percentage 

of  Quarterly 

Eurolmeiit. 

139,978 
142,192 
148,381 
141,723 
149,439 

64-68 
64-16 
65-60 
62-27 
6407 

72-87 
72-17 
73-47 
69*60 
71-62 

Under  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  62,908  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  were  returned  as  having 
failed  to  complete  the  minimum  attendance  of  70  davs  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year ;  but  in  417  cases  only  was  tke  law  set 
in  motion.  The  parents  of  8,422  were  cautioned,  while  in  the 
remaining  cases  satisfetctorv  explanations  were  furnished,  or  the 
circumstances  were  not  sucn  as  to  render  any  action  necessary. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  pupils  had  obtained  certificates 
by  examination,  and  were  thus  legally  exempt. 

For  the  second  half-year,  the  number  between  the  compulsory 
ages  who  did  not  attend  70  days  was  54,052.  In  615  cases  legal 
action  was  taken,  and  cautions  were  sent  to  parents  in  3,223 
cases. 

The  entire  cost  of  education,  except  the  small  sum  paid  in 
'  school  fees,  is  borne  by  the  State.  The  following  is  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  1899  : — 


...   4,861 
23 


No.  of  Teachers — 
Primary 

LX  IkU       a..  ...  ..•  .■• 

Total  Amount  of  Salaries-  - 

1  riiii&r  jr  ••!  §••  •••  •••  ••• 

IXXkU    •••  •••  ■»«  ■••  ••■  ■•• 

Building  sites,  rents,  repairs,  water  and 
sewerage,  rates.  Architect's  Branch        ... 

Maintenance  of  scliools,  including  materials, 
cleaning,    fuel,  .and   forage    allowances,    .. 
teachers'  travelling  'expenses,   btu-saries;    ~ 
scholarships,  and  cookeiy  instruction     ... 

Administration,  including  general  manage- 
ment, inspection,  Tmimng  Schools,  and 
Examiners  Branch  ...'       


£ 
667,255 
5,275 


s. 
9 
3 


3 
4 


90,926      8       8 


36,426     14       9 


48,196     11     10 


Total 

■  •  ■ 

737,080 

7     10 

Fees- 

• 

Primary 

75,263 

1 

0 

- 

- 

High 

3,095 

1.. 

.  6 

78,358  . 

2      6 

- 

• 

Nett  Expenditure 


658,722       5      4 


The  total  exnenditure  of  the  Department,  exclusive  of.  the 
salary  of  the   Minister,  was  £735,710  7s.  lOd.,  of  which  sum 
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£S^10Sl  15s^  5d.  was  exi>^nded  x>n  High  Schools  and  bursaries,  so 
that  the  expenditure  in  tliat  year  on  purely  primary  education 
was  £726,606  12s.  6d. 

The  net  cost  per  head  to  the  State  for  each  child,  including 
the  expenditure  on  buildings,  was  in  1899 — 

Calculated  upon  the —  £    8.  d. 

Gross  enrolment  of  pupils      ...        2    9  Sj 

Year's  enrolment  of  distinct  pupils 2  16  5j 

Mean  quarterly  enrolment     3    3  li 

Average  attenaance     ...        4    8  li 

Fees. 

In  Public,  Superior,  and  Provisional  Schools  a  weekly  fee  of  3d 
is  charged,  as  also  in  Half-time  and  House-to-house  Schools  for 
five  days'  teaching.  In  High  Schools  the  fee  is  £3  3s.  per  quarter ; 
in  Evening  Schools,  Is.  per  week.  In  the  case  of  Evening  Schools 
the  fees  are  the  property  of  the  teacher;  in  all  other  cases 
they  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  by  that 
amount  lessen  the  Department's  expenditure.  When  parents 
cannot  pay  fees  the  Minister  may  relieve  them  of  their  liability. 

During  1899,  free  education  was  granted  to  34,476  children, 
and  debts  to  the  amount  of  £1,509  9s.  8d.  were  cancelled.  As  a 
rule,  the  children  attending  schools  are  well-clothed  and  well-fed. 
Except  in  the  coal-mining  districts  barefooted  pupils  are  rare. 
It  is  a  matter  for  coi^atulation  that  no  necessity  has  yet  arisen 
for  even  considering  tne.question  of  providing  free  meals  for  needy 
Bcholars. 

Instructiojj. 

The  teaching  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  but  secular  instruc- 
tion includes  general  religious  teaching  as  distinguished 
from  dogmatic  or  polemical  theology.  Provision  is  made 
for  setting  apart  one  hour  each  day,  at  a  time  fixed  by 
the  Local  Board  in  consultation  witn  the  teacher  and  the 
cler^man  concerned,  for  the  special  religious  instruction  of 
children  of  any  religious  persuasion  by  a  clergyman ,  or  other 
religious  teacher  of  such  persuasion.*  No  child  is  compelled  to 
receive  special  religious  instruction  if  his  parents  object,  and  tlie 
same  holds  good  as  regards  general  religious  instruction  when  a 
parent  notifies  his  objection  in  writing.  The  general  religious 
instruction  given  is  that  contained  in  the  Irish  National  Scripture 
Series,  and  m  the  Scripture  History  and  Moral  Lessons  in  the 
ordinary  School  Series  In  the  junior  classes  when  children  are 
unable  to  read,  the  lessons  are  given  orally  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
and  generally  cover  a  complete  course  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment History.  General  religious  teaching  is  placed  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  geography,  ^ammar,  or  any  other  subject, 
and  at  the  annual  inspection  of  schools  the  pupils  are  examined 

/^  The  Visitors'  Books  of  the  Schools  show  that  in  the  year  1899,  19,515 
viaits  were  made  tor  this  purpose  by  the  representatives  of  the  several 
de)ic^ind1ioiib  :*^C%ui^h  ofEndskhtl,  13^15]  Boman  Catholic,  392; 
Preabyteriaii,  4,451 ;  Wesleyan,  1,916 ;  others,  1,471. 
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ill  it.  The  secular  instruction  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  sulijects,  history,  object  lessons,  singing,  drawing,  needle- 
work, and  drill.  Latin,  French,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration, 
and  trigonometry  are  also  subjects  ot  instruction  in  some  of  the 
schools. 

All  pupil-teachers  and  students  in  training  receive  systematic 
instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  drill.  AH  teachers,  unless 
they  can  give  proof  of  physical  disability  are  required  to  pass 
examination  in  these  subjects  and  to  teach  them  to  their  scholars. 
In  the  principal  centres  of  population  special  officers  are 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  these  subjects 
are  taught,  and  to  give  model  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the 
ordinary  teachers. 

Cookery  is  taught  by  specially-trained  teachers  who  have  first 
served  as  pupil-teachers,  then  passed  through  the  Training 
School,  and  subsequently  through  a  course  of  Cookery  to  fit 
them  for  their  work,  AH  female  students  are  taught  cookery 
and  have  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Public  School  Savings  Banks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899  630  Banks  were  in 
existence,  7  new  ones  were  established  and  four  closed,  leaving 
633  in  operation  on  3 1st  December.  The  credit  balance  brought 
forward  from  1898  was  £8,103  13s.  8d.,  which  by  the  end  of  the 
vear  amounted  to  £9,112  13s.  4d.,  showing  an  increase  of 
£1,008  19s.  8d. 

The  deposits  and  withdrawals  diuing  the  year,  amounting  to 
£16,664  8s.  6d.  and  £15,655  8s.  lOd.  respectively,  also  show  a 
large  increase  on  the  previous  year's  transactions,  the  former  of 
£2,084  13s.  Id.,  and  the  latter  "'of  £1,775  7s.  The  amount  with- 
drawn for  deposit  to  the  credit  of  pupils  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank  was  £4,506  4s.  lOd.,  as  compared  with  £4,101  l7s. 
in  1898. 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  banks  in  1887  the  deposits 
have  totalled  £155,783  3s.4d.,and  the  withdrawals  £146,670 10s. 
Of  this  latter  sum,  £42,559  17s.  Id.  was  withdrawn  for  the 
purpose  of  being  place<l  to  the  credit  of  children's  own  accounts 
in  tne  Government  Savings  Bank. 

Scholarships  and  Bltisaries. 

For  the  promotion  of  secondary  education  sixty  scholarships 
are  awarded  yearly,  entitling  holders  to  grants  of  text  books  and 
to  free  education  for  three  years  in  a  State  High  School.  These 
may  be  competed  for  by  all  children  under  14  years  of  i^, 
whether  attending  public  or  private  schools.  There  are  abo 
thirty  full  and  twenty  half  bursaries  for  Public  School  pupils 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  Full 
bursaries  entitle  those  who  gain  them  to  an  allowance  for  board 
and  free  text  books,  and  to  free  education  for  three  years  in  any 
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Sydney  Superior  School,  the  Sydney  Graniinar  School,  or  any 
State  High  School.  Those  who  obtain  half  bursaries  receive  free 
books  and  free  education. 

Ten  State  bursaries  established  in  connection  with  the 
University  are  tenable  for  three  years  by  pupils  from  Public  and 
High  Schools,  or  State  bursars  from  the  Sydney  Grammar  School. 
Candidates  must  be  imder  18  years  of  age,  and,  if  successful,  are 
entitled  to  text  books  and  free  education  with  an  allowance  of 
not  more  than  £20  to  those  living  at  home,  and  not  exceeding 
£50  to  those  necessarily  boarding  oiife  Every  bursar  must 
matriculate,  attend  lectures,  be  of  good  conduct,  and  pass 
creditably  his  first  and  second  years'  examinations.  At  the. 
examinations  held  in  1899  under  the  Scholarships  and  Bursary 
Scheme,  106  candidates  were  successful.  Of  these  26  males  an3 
25  females  obtained  scholarships  for  High  and  Superior  Schools, 
25  males  and  20  females  bursaries  tcnaole  at  such  schools,  and 
6  males  and  4  females  University  bursaries. 

Tracing  of  Teachers. 

After  a  four  years'  course  pupil-teachers  are  examined 
with  a  view  to  their  admission  to  a  two  years'  course  in  the 
Training  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  for  females  at 
Hurlstone,  near  Ashiield,  and  the  other  for  males  in  connection 
with  the  Model  Public  School,  Fort-street,  Sydney.  Fifteen  full 
and  ten  half  scholarships  are  available  for  males  and  the  same 
number  for  females.  In  addition  to  those  successful  in  obtaining 
scholarships,  examinees  who  satisfy  the  standard  may  either 
enter  the  Training  Schools  at  their  own  expense,  or  return,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  who  fail  at  examination,  to  their  former 
positions,  luitil  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  charge  of  small  schools  not  entitled  to  the  services 
of  classified  teacners.  All  who  receive  special  training  are 
required  to  undergo  Departmental  examination  for  (classification, 
and  such  as  desire  to  do  so  after  leaving  the  Training 
S<"hool  are  aftbrded  opportunities  of  matriculating  and  of 
attending  the  University.  Fees  and  jill  other  exj)eiises  have 
hitherto  been  paid  by  the  Department.  The  enrolment  of 
students  at  the  Fort-street  Trainmg  School  for  1899  was  twenty- 
three,  while  twenty^four  female  students  were  in  residence  at 
Hurlstone. 

Students  of  distinguished  merit  are  awarded  scholarships  at 
the  Sydney  University.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 
scholars  to  attend  the  day  lectures  at  the  University ;  all  fees 
are  paid  for  them  and  the  necessary  text  books  are  supplied. 
The  scholarship  is  held  for  three  years  if  the  holder  passes  the 
yearly  examinations  and  is  favourably  reported  upon  as  to 
conduct. 

The  attainments  of  teachers  are  tested  by  written  and  oral 
examinations,  aiid  their  skill  in  teaching  determined  by  their 
ability  to  manage  a  school  or  class ;  and  according  to  such 
attainments  and  skill  they  are    classified    in    the    following 
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grades: — I  A.  (with  honours),  1  A.  and  I  B. ;  II  A.  (with, 
onours),  II  A.,  II  B. ;  III  A.,  Ill  B.,  and  III  C.  A  classification 
awarded  to  a  teaclier  is  provisional  in  the  first  instance,  and  is 
not  confirmed  until  after  three  years'  satisfactory  work. 
Examinations  of  teachers  are  held  in  June  of  each  year :  those 
of  pupil-teachers  in  December.  An  accurate  record  of  the  official 
career  of  each  teacher  is  kept,  and  appointments  are  made  on  the 
grounds  of  merit  and  of  seniority  as  regards  services  and 
classification. 

Classification  of  Public  Schools. 
(From  the  Regulations  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  1880.) 

Classification  of  Schools, 

Reff.  77. — Primary  schools  establinhed  or  maintained  under  this  Act 
shall  be  classed  as  follows  : 

First  Class  Schools. 

Ail  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  600  in 
three  departments,  lK>ys\  girls\  and  infants',  and  in  which  the  standard  of 
proficiency  prescribed  for  that  class  of  8chcx>l  is  fully  reached. 

Second  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  400 
children  nor  more  than  000  in  three  departments,  boys',  girls',  and  infants', 
and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency  prescribed  for  that  class  of  school 
is  fully  reached. 

Third  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  300 
nor  more  than  400  in  three  departments,  boys',  girls',  and  infants',  and  in 
which  the  standard  of  proficiency  prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully 
reached. 

Fourth  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  200  nor 
more  than  300  in  two  departments^  and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency 
prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Fifth  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  100 
nor  more  than  200  children,  and  in  which  the  standard  of  pcoficiencf 
prescribed  for  that  class  of  8ch<x>l  is  fully  reached. 

Sixth  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  fif^ 
nor  more  than  a  hundred  children,  and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency 
prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Seventh  Class  Schools. 
All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  forty 
nor  more  than  fifty,  and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency  prescribed  for 
that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Eighth  Class  Schools. 

^  AH  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  thirty 

SS^SPf^  ^""J"?^^  ^V^^?^^°4  ^  which  the  standard  of  proficiency  ^re- 
Bonbed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 
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Ninth  Clafis  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  le«ft  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  thirty  children,  and  in  which  the  stiuidard  of  proticiency 
prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Tenth  Cla*is  Schools. 

All  Public  Schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  does  not  reach 
twenty. 

Condition  of  RetefiUion  in  Class.         ' 

Reg.  78. — When  a  school  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  above  specified, 
the  Minister  may  remove  such  school  to  a  lower  class. 

Salaries.     . 

[From  the  Special  Regulations  relating  to  the  Public  Instruc- 
tion Department,  extracted  from  the  "  Revised  Regulations 
under  the  Public  Service  Act  of  1895  "  (5th  May,  1898).] 

Salaries  of  Male  Teachers. 

Reg.  183. — The  salaries  of  male  classified  teachers  shall  be  according  to 
the  following  scale  : — 

For  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  of  the  First  Class       £350 

„  „  Second  Class 300 

Third  Class      224 

'  „  „  Fourth  Class 216 

Fifth  Class      204 

I  „  ,;  Sixth  Class      195 

„  „  Seventh  Class 171 

„  „  Eighth  Class    148 

I  „  „  Ninth  Class     125 

:  „  ,,  Tenth  Class      103 

In  schools  ranking  below  the  Foiu*th  Class,  the  salaries  of  unmarried 
male  teachers,  and  of  married  teachers  who  are  not  assisted  by  their  wives, 
as  rec^uired  by  Regulation  182,  shall  be  £12  per  annum  less  than  the 
foregoing  rates. 

In  addition  to  these  salaries,  residences,  vested  or  rented,  shall  be 
provided  for  classified  married  male  teachers  in  charge  of  classified  Public 
Schools  :  but  a  residence  rented  for  a  teacher  shall  l>e  as  near  as  practicable 
to  his  school. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  certain  provisions  of  the  Public 
Service  Act,  in  cases  where  teachers  are  subscribers  to  the  Superannuation 
Fund,  4  per  cent,  per  annum  shiall  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  such 
teachers^  in  the  case  of  vested  residences,  on  the  assessed  rental  value  of 
such  residences,  and  in  the  case  of  non- vested  residences  on  the  ainount 
actually  paid  as  rental  for  such  residences,  provided  that  the  niaximum 
rent  to  l:»e  allowed  shall  not  exceed  the  following  sums : — For  First  Class 
Schools,  £72  :  for  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  £60  :  Fifth  Class,  £50 ;  Sixth, 
£40 ;  Seventh,  £35  ;  Eighth,  £30  ;  Ninth,  £25  ;  Tenth,  £20. 

Salanes  of  Mistresses. 

Reg.  184. — The  salaries  of  mistresses  shall  be  according  to  the  following 
scale  :— 
For  a  mistress  in  charge  of  a  girls'  or  infants'  department  of  a— 


School  of  the  First  Class 
„  Second  Class 

„  Third  Qass 

„  Fourth  Class 


GlrlB' 

Infants' 

Department. 

Department. 

£ 

£ 

250 

194 

230 

182 

180 

171 

170 

160 

41?1.  ......  » 
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»» 


For  a  luistrcHS  in  charge  of  a — 
Sei)arate  infant  school,  with  attendance  of  150  or  over      ...    JB182 

Separate  infant  school,  with  attendance  below  150 171 

School  of  the  Seventh  Class      159 

Eighth  Class         136 

Ninth  Class  113 

Tenth  Class  91 

Provided  that  a  mistress  of  an  infants'  department  of  a  First  Class 
School  at  the  diTte  of  the  nassing  of  these  Regulations,  who  holds  a  I  A. 
certificate,  shall  be  entitlea  to  receive  £26  a  year  more  than  the  salary 
herein  i>rovided,  and  that  one  holding  a  I  B.  certificate  £6  more,  and  that, 
for  the  [purpose  of  this  proviso,  the  Soard  may  allow  teachers  who  held  a 
I  A.  certificate,  awardea  by  the  late  Council  of  Education  for  service,  to 
count  as  holding  a  I  A.  certificate. 

SafaHfH  of  AmMant  Teaclitrs, 
Reg.  185.— The  salaries  of  a.ssistAnt  teachers  shall  be  according  to  the 
following  scale  :— 


Male.     Female. 


To  a  first  assistant,  holding  a  First  Class  certificate,  in 
a  school  of  the  First  Class 

To  a  second  a.ssi.Htant,  holding  a  Second  Class  certifi- 
cate, in  a  school  of  the  First  Class 

To  a  first  assistant,  holding  a  Second  Class  certificate, 
in  a  school  of  the  First  or  Second  Class    ... 

To  an  assistant,  holding  a  Second  Class  certificate,  in 
a  school  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  or  Fifth  Class       ... 

To  an  assistant,  holding  a  Third  Class  certificate  in  a 
school  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourtn,  or 
Fifth  Class       ^ 

To  an  ex-student  of  the  Training  School  for  the  first 

Jr  \7ll>A  •••  •••  •••  »••  •%•  tee  *•• 

To  an  ex-student  of  the  Training  School  for  the  second 

J  \?C«ti  •••  •••  •••  •••  •■•  •••  ••• 

To  an  ex-student  of  the  Training  School  for  the  third 
or  later  year      ...        

To  an  ex-imi>il  teacher,  a))]X)inted  assistant,  who  has 
passed  tne  final  exanunation 

To  an  ex-pupil-teachor,  ap{)ointed  assistant,  who  has 
failed  at  the  final  examination        


£ 

£ 

225 

150 

136 

108 

171 

130 

136 

104 

113 

104 

96 

84 

104 

90 

113 

96 

90 

90 

72 

72 

Safarief  of  Teachers  of  Prwnsiotuif  Sckortl*. 

Keg.  186. — The  salaries  of  teachers  of  Provisional  Schools  .shall  l>e  at 
the  following  rates  : — 

Where  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  is  sixteen  and  over,  £88 
I)er  annum. 

Where  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  is  between  ten  and  sixteen, 
£72  jier  annum. 

Safan'fs  and  other  Remuneration  of  Pttjnl-teachern. 
Reg.  187. — The  remuneration  of  a  pupil-teacher  will  consist  partly  of 
instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher,  for  at  least  one  hour  on  every 
school  day,  and  partly  in  a  yearly  salary.    Pupil-teachers'  salaries  will  he 
paid  at  the  following  rates  : — 


First  Class   ... 
Second  Cla.ss 
Third  Clas.s  ... 
Fourth  Class 


Male. 

Female. 

£ 

£ 

•  •  • 

•  ■  » 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

68 

46 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

57 

34 

fl  *  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

46 

30 

•  ■  • 

ill 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

40 

24 

r 
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Salan'fg  of  Work-mi$tre$8es, 

R^.  188. — Work-mistresses  may  be  appointed  to  schooU  of  the  First 
and  Second  Classes ;  and  their  salaries  shall  be  at  the  following  rates : — 


Per  Annum. 


£ 


» 

>» 

11 

»» 

>» 

»1 

In  a  First  Class  School  with  an  average  daily  attendance 

of  not  fewer  than  250  girls    > '      114 

lu  a  First  Class  School  with  an  average  daily  attendance 

of  fewer  tlian  250  girls 95 

In  a  Second  Class  School      v^ 86 


Sal<iries  of  Teaekert  of  Evening  PMic  Schools. 

Reg.  189. — The  salaries  of  teachers  of  Evening  Public  Schools  shall  be  at 
the  following  rates  : — 

For  an  average  attendance  of  10  to  15,  £19  per  annum. 

15  to  20,  £25  „ 
20  to  30,  £30  „ 
30  to  40,  £36        „ 

Salaries  or  Hemunoxition  of  Itinetxint  Teachers, 

Reg.  190. — (1).  Teachers  of  Half-time  Schools  shall  be  paid  the  same  rates 
of  salary  as  teachers  of  Public  Schools  of  corresponding  classification. 

(2).  The  remuneration  of  teachers  engaged  in  house-to-house  teaching 
shall  1)e  at  the  rate  of  £4  10s.  per  annum  for  each  pupil  in  average  atten- 
dance, tip  to  a  maximum  salary  of  £90  per  annum. 

Foraf/e  Allotvances  to  Itinemnt  Teachers, 

Reg.  191. — Itinerant  teachers  shall  be  allowed,  where  necessary,  a  sum  of 
£10  ijer  annum  as  forage  allowance,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  or  renumera- 
tion  provided  for  by  Regulation  183.  Application  for  the  payment  of  forage 
allowance  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

School  Fees. 

Reg.  192. — Where  the  pupil  of  an  Evening  Public  School  is  relieved  from 
payment  of  school  fees,  tne  teacher  may  be  allowed  by  the  Dei)artment  of 
Piiblic  Instruction  an  amount  equal  to  such  fees. 

There  were  actually  employed  on  31st  December,  1899,  4,884 
teachers  of  all  classes,  being  125  more  than  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year.  3,106  were  classified  teachers,  596  unclassified 
but  certificated  for  small  schools,  47  were  Training-school  students, 
1,052  pupil-teachers,  60  work-mistresses,  and  23  High  School 
teachers.  Of  the  whole  number  534  are  males,  and  466  females ; 
and  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  schools  78*4  per  cent,  are  males, 
and  21*6  females.  As  regards  assistants,  tne  percentages  are 
27-7  males,  and  72*3  females. 

Of  the  total  number  of  classified  teachers  7*3  per  cent,  are  in 
Class  I.,  35*9  per  cent,  in  Class  XL,  and  568  per  cent,  in  Class  III. 
Only  16  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  unclassified,  and  the 
majority  of  these  had,  before  appointment,  served  four  years  in 
least  as  pupil-teachers. 

4131.  s  2 
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The  teaclicrs  whose  connection  with  the  Department  ceased 
during  the  year  numbered  185.  Of  these,  137  resigned,  21 
retired  under  the  Public  Service  Act,  10  were  transferred  to  other 
departments  of  the  Service,  and  17  died. 

During  1899,  871  applicants  for  appointment  to  the  office  of 
pupil-teacher  were  submitted  to  competitive  examination,  of 
Avhom  139  were  accepted.  Of  those  awaiting  employment  181 
were  appointed  to  schools. 

T(i<fchers  Krani 'mat ions. — The  total  number  of  examinees 
of  all  classes  during  1899  wtxs  2,968.  The  percentage  of  passes 
of  teachers  .  was  54*5  and  of .  pupil-teachers  93'6.  The  total 
number  of  pupil-teachers  reported  on  was  932,  as  against  778  in 
1898. 

Pensions. 

By  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1884,  the  teachei*s  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  were  placed  upon  the  footing 
of  civil  servants  for  purposes  of  superannuation  and  were 
required  to  contribute  4  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  to  the  Super- 
annuation Fund.  The  Public  Service  Act  of  1895,  now  in  force, 
Erovides  that  future  appointees  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pensions, 
ut,  while  conserving  the  rights  of  all  in  the  Service  at  its  intro- 
duction, gave  them  the  option  of  withdrawing  h*om  the  ch.arges 
and  benefits  of  the  Superannuation  Fund.  The  great 
majority  of  teachers  did  withdraw,  and  now  only  a  compara- 
tive few,  and  those  the  older  members  of  the  Service,  are 
eligible  for  pensions. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  there  has  been  in  operation  a  Teachers' 
Mutual  Assurance  Association,  managed  entirely  by  State  School 
teachers.  The  mode  of  operation  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
Members  are  admitted  upon  satisfactory  medical  examination 
and  payment  of  an  extra  fee.  When  a  member  dies  a  fixed  sum 
is  deducted,  through  the  Department,  from  the  monthly  salaries 
of  all  the  remaining  members,  and  a  cheque  for  the  amount  at  once 
handed  over  to  the  widow  or  executor.  The  average  amount 
paid  annually  by  each  member  has  been  £1  Is.  (kl. ;  and  for 
this  payment  a  sum  of  about  £70  has  been  assured,  being  at  the 
rate  of  £1  10s.  5d.  per  £100.  There  is  no  legacy  duty,  nor  have 
nominees  of  deceased  members  to  wait  for  proof  of  will.  Proof 
of  death  only  is  necessary.  This  Association  is  not  subsidised  by 
the  State. 

Inspectors. 

Inspectors  of  schools  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers. 
They  must  hold  the  highest  classification,  lA. ;  must  have 
successfully  conducted  a  large  school  for  several  years,  and  have 
given  evidence  of  possessing  the  special  cjualifications  required 
tor  inspectorial  work.  Inspectors,  in  addition  to  the  usual  duty 
of  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  schools,  are  charged  with  a  great 
amount  of  administrative  work.     Each  Inspector  is  allotted  a 
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district,  and  he  is  held  responsible  for  that  district  being 
adequately  supplied  with  schools,  and  for  the  schools  being  kept 
in  an  eiticient  state.  Hence  he  is  required  to  see  that  schools  are 
established  where  necessary;  that  sufficient  accommodation  is 
provided  for  the  pupils ;  that  the  school  buildings  are  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  are  provided  with  the  needful  nimiture  and 
apparatus.  All  recommendations  as  to  new  buildings,  additions, 
improvements,  and  repairs  must  come  from  the  Inspector.  .  In 
minor  matters  he  supervises  work  himself;  an  the  more  expen- 
sive cases  he  fumisnes  a  full  report  to  the  Chief  Inspector  and 
arrangements  are  made  to  place  the  works  under  a  professional 
officer,  the  Clerk  of  Works.  As  r^ards  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  the  Inspector  is  expected,  when  the  results  are  unsatis- 
factory, to  give  such  directions  and  suggestions  as  will  tend  to 
remecfy  the  defects,  and  he  is  empowered  to  take  the  school 
into  his  own  hands,  so  as  to  show  the  teacher  good  methods  and 
management.  If  the  Inspector  fails  to  eft'ect  the  *  desired 
improvement,  the  case  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Minister  through  the  Chief  Inspector,  and  the  offending  teacher 
is  warned,  censured,  or  disrated,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  punishment  of  dismissal  is  inflicted  only  in 
cases  of  ^ross  misconduct  and  after  long  consideration.  It  need 
scarcely  l>e  added  that  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare. 

As  in  1898,  the  inspectorial  Staff  comprised  36  officers : — Chief 
Inspector,  Deputy  Chief  Inspector,  9  District  Inspectors,  and  25 
Inspectors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  inspected  and  uninspected 
schools : — 


Pnblic. 

ProTiaional. 

Half-time. 

HOOM-tO-hOIIM. 

STeniag. 

Total. 

Inspected... 
Uninsjiectcd 

2,021 
5 

35ri 
3 

436 

20 

456 

31 
3 

28 
3 

31 

2,871 
34 

Totals  ... 

2,026 

358 

34 

■ 

2,905 

Private  Schools. 
•  » 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Public  Instruction  Act  in  force  in  this 
Colony  to  preclude  anyone,  no  matter  with  what  qualiiications, 
from  opening  a  private  school  in  any  locality,  or  from  using  any 
kind  of  building  for  such  purpose. 

When  the  State-aid  granted  to  Denominational  Schools  was 
withdrawn  in  1882,  a  gi-eat  many  of  these  schools  ceased  to  exist; 
but  some,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  a  less  degree  with  the  Church  of  \England,  were 
still  maintained,  and  now  appeiar  in  the  returns  as  Private 
Schools.  .     . 


i 
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According  to  the  latest  statistical  records  available  there  were 
1,053  Private  Schools  open  during  1899,  with  an  enrolment  of 
60,1 59  pupils.  Of  these,  584  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  15,028 
pupils,  were  undenominational ;  318  schools,  with  an  enrolment 
of  39,649,  were  Roman  Catholic ;  and  59  schools,  with  an  enrol- 
ment slightly  exceeding  4,000,  were  Church  of  England. 
^  The  higher  ^rade  Roman  Catholic  Schools  are  usually  styled 
Colleges,  and  the  higher  class  Church  of  England  Schools  are 
generally  called  Grammar  Schools.  In  these  schools  the  range 
of  instruction  usually  includes  the  curriculum  for  the  Junior 
and  Senior  University  Examinations,  and  coincides  laigelv 
with  that  of  the  Superior  Public  Schools  and  the  State  Iiiga 
Schools. 

The  majority  of  the  584  schools  returned  as  undenominational 
must  be  very  small, — for  taking  the  average  attendance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  standard  as  about  two-thirds  of  the 
enrolment,  and  dividing  it  by  the  total  number  of  schools,  we  get 
an  average  attendance  of  about  seventeen  only  for  each  school. 
Many  of  these  smaller  schools  are  principally  supported  by 
parents  who  desire  to  evade  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Act,  which  provide  that  children  must  attend  school 
for  at  least  seventy  days  in  each  half-year.  Private  school 
teachers  are  not  compelled  to  keep  dny  attendance  records,  and 
if  they  do  keep  them,  they  need  not  allow  them  to  be  inspected 
by  our  Departmental  Officers  unless  they  so  wish. 

Local  Supervision. 

The  Minister  has  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Public  School 
Boards  in  the  various  centres  of  population ;  but,  seeing  that  the 
amount  expended  annually  on  education  is  paid  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  not  from  a  specially-imposed  rate,  it  has  not 
been  found  practicable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Boards  the  con- 
trol of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  on  schools  under 
their  supervision.  The  intenml  management  of  schools  is 
controlled  by  the  Minister.  The  memlw-s  of  the  Local  Boiirds 
(not  more  than  seven  in  each  case)  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor-in-Council.  Their  duties  jis  provicfed  in  the  Public 
Instruction  Act  arc  {a)  to  regularly  visit,  inspect,  and  report  upon 
the  schools  placed  under  their  supervision ;  {li)  to  suspend  any 
teacher  for  misconduct  in  cases  not  admitting  of  delay,  and  to 
report  immediately  the  cause  of  such  suspension  to  the  MinisU^r; 
(r)  to  use  every  endeavour  to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
children  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  names  of 
parents  or  guardians  who  refuses  or  fail  to  educate  their 
children.  The  total  number  of  Boards  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1898  was  299,  on  56  of  which  ladies,  numbering:  115,held  seats. 

Technical  Education. 

n.l!f  ^""^^.1'  ^,^^^^^i^^  "?der  this  Department  is  carried  on  by 
SoTanli  T  ^^f^^^^taWished  at  the  Sydney  Technical  College, 
the  branch  Technical  Colleges  at  Bathurat,  Goulbum,  Newcasfle, 
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Alburg,  and  West  Maitland,  and  branch  schools  or  classes  at 
twenty  suburban  and  country  centres.  The  follo>ving  is  a  list  of 
the  subjects  taught  at  these  places: — 


Agriculture 

Antique  Drawing 

Applied  Mechanics 

Architecture  (Drawing) 

Architecture  (History) 

Art  Decoration 

Black-smithing 

Boiler-making 

Book-keeping 

Botany 

Building  Construction 

Cabinet-making 

Carjjentry  and  Joinery 

Casting  in  Plaster 

Chemistry,    Theoretical    and 

Practical 
China-painting 
Cookery 

Collotype  Printing 
Design 
Dispensing 
Domestic  Economy 
Dress-cutting,  Scientific 
Dressmaking 

Electricity  and  Ma^etism 
Electrical  Engineenng 
Experimental  Mechanics 
Farriery 

Fitting  and  Turning 
Freehand  Drawing 
Geology 

Gleometry,  Plane  and  Solid 
Graining  and  Marbling 


Hand-railing 

House-painting 

Iron-founding 

Life,  Drawing  from 

Litho^phy  with  Photography 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Millinery 


m 


etalliferous 


Mineraloj 

Minin^^ 

Modelling 

Model  and  Object  Drawing 

Pattej^n-making 

Perspective  Drawing 

Plant  Drawing,  outline  &  colour 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Penmanship  and  Corresi)ondcnce 

Physics :  Practical  and  Applied 

Physiology 

Plumbing 

Quantity  Surveying 

Sanitation  :  Pi-actical 

Shorthand 

Signwriting 

Sketching 

Slide  Kule 

Sound,  light,  and  Heat 

Starching  and  Ironing 

Still  Life,  Drawing  frtmi 

Veterinary  Science 

Wool-sorting 

Wool-classing 

The  number  of  classes  in  operation  is  258,  of  which  217  are 
conducted  by  salaried  tcacbers,  and  41  by  tCiichers  who  are  paid 
by  fees  only. 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes  instniction  in  Technical 
Subjects  is  given — for  school  pupils  only — at  many  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  Colonv. 

The  enrolments  of  students  in  185)9  were  as  under: — 

Sydney  Technical  College 4,837 

Suburijau  Classes • 643 

Country  Classes       -      2,Gr^4 

Classes  connected  with  Public  Schools 2, 1 22 


10,256 


The  number  ol  individual  students  was  7,647;  the  average 
weekly  attendance  was  6,931.  The  teaching  staff  comprised 
109  persons,  distributed  as  follows: — 12  lecturers  in  charge  of 
departments,  7  resident  masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools, 
53  salaried  teachers,  15  assistant  teachers,  and  22  teachers  in 
charge  of  classes,  but  who  were  remunerated  by  fees  of 
students  only. 
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The  Sydney  Technical  College  is  an  important  institution, 
erected  solely  at  the  Government  expense  and  fully  equinped 
with  workshops,  laboratories,  machinery,  and  all  teaching 
appliances  requisite  for  giving  instruction  in  the  large  number 
of  subjects  already  mentioned. 

The  standard  of  work  reached  in  recent  years  was  fuUy 
maintained  in  1899.  At  the  Technological  Examinations  of  the 
City  of  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  held  in  May  1899,  25 
students  of  the  various  colleges  were  examined,  of  whom  21 
passed.  During  this  year  additional  day  and  evening  classes  were 
arranged,  but  it  is  still  quite  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  in 
consequence  of  the  lack  of  space.  Many  classes  remain  crowded, 
and  a  large  number  of  intending  students  are  waiting  to  join  as 
soon  as  vacancies  occur.  The  want  of  additional  accommodation 
and  in  some  instances  the  lack  of  suitable  equipment,  seriously 
hamper  the  work  of  the  Branch. 

With  rward  to  the  different  subjects  of  instniction,  courses  in 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  attract  the  largest  classes. 
The  Electricity  andMametism  classes  nave  increased  enormously. 
Fewer  students  enterea  for  the  classes  in  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  small  a  percentage  of 
those  attending  the  trade  classes  realise  the  importance  of  tliese 
subjects,  seeing  that  they  are  called  upon  to  know  some  of  the 
laws  in  connection  therewith. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  To(^hnical  Education  Branch  for 
the  year  1899  amounted  to  £29,129  3«.  2</. 

Tech  noliHj leal  Museunis. 

These  museums  are  affiliated  to  the  Technical  Colleges,  and  ai-e 
in  operation  in  Sydney,  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  Newcastle,  West 
Maitland,  and  Albur}^  Their  contents  consist  of  food  and  eco- 
nomic products,  mineral  specimens,  aud  miscellaneous  exhibits. 
These  are  used  for  teaching  purposes.  246,57^  visitors  attended 
these  museums  during  1899. 

Agricultural  Colleges. 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental  Farms,  under  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  are  carried  on  at  Rich- 
mond (Hawkesbury),  Wagga  Wagga,  Bathurst,  and  Wollongbar. 

Clooherv. 

Schools  of  Cookery  are  established  at  11  centres,and  are  attended 
by  the  elder  girls  from  all  the  Public  Schools,  within  reach. 
1  ne  term  of  instruction  lasts  for  6  months,  and  as  soon  as  all  the 
pupils  ol  uitable  ago  have  completed  the  prescribed  pr»>- 
gramme  of  lessons,  the  Cookery  School  is  moved  on  to  another 
centre.  In  this  way,  804  girls  were  taught  cookery  in  1899;  771 
of  these  were  examined^  and  750  passed  the  appUed  tests.  The 
teachers  of  cookery  have  been  specially  tramed  for  the  work. 
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Manual  Training, 

There  ai-e  in  existence  ten  workflhops  or  classes  for  Manual 
Work  which  afford  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  29  schools.  Their 
object  is  to  teach  boys  expertness  in  the  management  and  use 
of  ordinary  tools,  and  in  the  making  of  accurate  measurements ; 
and,  together  with  this,  to  teach  them  the  elementary  parts  of 
many  trades.  These  were  attended  by  913  pupils,  including 
students  in  training;  527  of  these  attended  the  examinations, 
and  484  were  credited  with  a  pass. 

Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  High  Schools  and  the  various  classes  of 
Public  Schools  there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational 
character  which  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Goveniinent. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  in 
which  the  curriculum  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  students 
to  complete  the  course  of  instruction  the  basis  of  which  they 
acquired  in  Primary  Schools,  and^  if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  University.  In  1899  the  average  quarterly 
enrolment  was  508,  and  the  daily  attendance  484.  fowardfs 
maintaining  this  school  the  State  contributed  £1,500,  the  school 
fees  and  other  revenue  amounting  to  £9,061  8s.  6d. 

The  number  of  High  Schools  open  in  1899  was  4,  being  one 
fewer  than  in  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  lack  of  support  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  the  enrolment  of  pupils  at  the  Bathurst 
High  School  for  Girls  fell  so  low  that  it  was  deemed  expedient 
not  to  reopen  the  school  after  the  end  of  1898. 

The  total  enrolment  at  those  in  operation  was  606,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  436,  as  against  527  and  376  respec- 
tively for  1898.  The  attendance  at  each  school  is  shown 
below : — 


School. 

ToUl 
Bnrolmaot. 

Avenge  Quarterly 
Enrolment. 

ATersge  Daily 
Attendance. 

Sydney  (Boys)       

„      (Girls)      

Maitland  (Boys)    

„       (Girls) 

213 
219 

113 
61 

606 

164 

169 

93 

47 

152-4 

151-6 

89-3 

42-7 

Totals         

473 

4360 

Totals  for  18d8      ... 

> .  .627. 

420 

376-3 .  - 

All  the  principal .  religious  bodies  provide  High  Schools  and 
CoUejjes,  without  aid  from,  or  supervision  by,  the-  State,  where 
students  may  be  educated  according  to  the  j>recepts  of  their 
various  beliefs,  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honours 
or  the  Drofessions.  Prominent  amon^  these  are  Eling's  School 
(Churcn  of  England),  at  Parramatta,  the  North  Sydney  Church 
of  England  Gra'imnar  School,  the  Colleges  of  the  Marist  Brothers 
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aud  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Hunters  Hill  and  Riverview,  the 
Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  at  Croydon  and  College  for  Boys  at 
Rose  Bay,  Newington  (Wesleyan)  College  and  the  Wesleyan 
Ladies'  College  at  Burwood. 

Sydney  University  was  opened  in  October,  1852,  when  24 
matriculated  students  were  aamitted  to  membership.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  1899, 1,755  d^ees  of 
various  kinds  have  been  conferred.  These  include  269  MTa.,  988 
B.A.,  23  LLD.,  78  LLB.,  38  M,D.,  166  M.B.,  112  Ch.M,  32  B.Sc., 
3  M.E.,  and  56  B.E.  During  1899  the  degrees  conferred  were 
92,  viz.,  M.A.,  6;  B.A.,  46;  LL.B.,  7;  M.B,  15;  Ch.M.  12; 
B.Sc,  2 ;  and  B.E.,  4. 

Examinations,  corresponding  to  the  local  examinations  of 
the  English  Universities,  are  neld  every  year.  These  examina- 
tions have  proved  highly  popular,  attracting  no  less  than  2,305 
candidates  in  1893,  of  whom  173  were  seniors,  and  2,132  juniors. 
Since  that  year,  however,  the  number  of  candidates  has  greatly 
fallen  off;  and  now  that  the  Public  Service  Board  have  insti- 
tuted competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Public 
Service,  it  is  expected  that  the  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  will  be  still  further  reduced.  In  1899,  123 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Senior  and  1,091  for  the 
Junior  examination,  of  whom  106  and  752  respectively  obtained 
certiticates. 

The  University  Staff  consists  of  14  professors  and  33  lecturew. 

The  expenditure  for  1897  was  £34,132,  of  which  sum  £11,267 
was  granted  by  the  Government.  £14,413  was  derived  from 
private  foundations  for  the  payment  of  scholarships,  bursaries, 

?rizes,  &c.,  for  the  Fisher  Library,  and  for  maintenance  of  the 
'.  N.  Russell  School  of  Engineering.    The  totail  income  for  the 
year  was  £34,467. 

In  connection  with  the  University  there  have  been  established 
St.  Paul's  Church  of  England  College,  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic 
College,  and  the  Presbyterian  College  of  St.  Andrew.  In  1892 
the  Women's  College  was  opened.  This  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  residence  and  domestic  supervision  to  women 
students  of  the  University,  with  efficient  tutorial  assistance. 
The  Government  granted  £5,000  towards  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, but  affords  no  endowment  to  the  College,  beyond  paying 
the  salary  of  the  Principal. 

Reb'ormatoiues  and  Industkial  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  educational  establishments,  the  State 
maintains  several  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  For  girls 
there  are  the  Industrial  School  at  Parramatta  and  the  Shaftesbury 
Reformatory  at  South  Head ;  and  for  boys,  the  nautical  school- 
ship  "  Sobraon  "  and  the  Carpenterian  Keformatorv.  All  these 
institutions  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  for  Public  In- 
struction. At  the  Parramatta  Industrial  School  the  total  enrol- 
ment of  girls  during  the  year  1899  was  165,  of  whom  52  were 
under  and  113  over  14years  of  age.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
girls  numbered  103.     llie  cost  of  maintaining:  the  school  in  1899 
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was  £2,576  18s.  3d.  At  the  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  there  were 
15  girls  at  the  close  of  1899. 

Dunne  the  year  1899  the  old  kitchen  became  available  for  use 
as  a  cookery  room,  and  eighteen  girls  were  taught  weekly  the 
art  of  cookery  by  the  teacher  from  the  Technical  Branch. 
Some  of  the  girls  become  excellent  cooks,  and  show  great  taste 
in  their  work.  All  of  them  are  systematically  trained  in  general 
housework — ^kitchen,  scullery,  laundry,  and  dairy  work  in  turn, 
according  to  their  capacity.  They  are  also  carefiill}r  instructed  in 
flower-cultiu'e,  needlework  of  all  kinds,  patching,  darning, 
knitting  and  dressmaking ;  in  fact,  many  girls  who  are  admitted 
into  the  institution  utterly  devoid  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  ^f  domestic  economy,  are  able  when  they  leave  it  to 
make  and .  mend  their  own  clothing,  and  to  prepare  and  cook  a 
good  meal.  The  work  of  the  laundry  class  was  very  successful 
during  the  year,  the  girls  being  very  carefully  instructed  in  all 
the  details  of  this  industrial  division. 

Of  the  other  industrial  classes,  the  sewing  division  occupies  a 
very  prominent  position.  All  the  inmates*  dresses,  cloaks, 
jackets,  aprons,  and  other  wearing  apparel  are  made  and 
repaired  by  this  class.  In  addition,  tlie  members  of  this  division 
are  taught  knitting,  darning,  and  crochet  work.  All  inmates 
are  members  in  turn. 

For  practical  training  in  household  duties,  the  girls  are  placed 
in  the  institution  kitchen,  and  in  the  officers*  quarters.  All  the 
cooking  is  done  by  the  girls. 

Mucn  interest  is  taken  by  all  in  tiower-culture,  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  this  to  beautify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interior  of  the 
institution.  The  flower  gardens  are  kept  in  good  order  by  the 
girls,  imder  the  matron's  direction.  In  the  school-room,  good 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  teachers  are  most  painstaking  in 
the  dischame  of  their  duties. 

A  carefufly  drawn  programme  of  evening  recreation  is  pre- 
l^ared  for  the  winter  months,  consisting  of  readings,  recitations, 
and  vocal  and  instnnnental  music.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  plain  talks  "  was  given  on  each  Friday 
evening  durine  the  winter  by  the  matron.  The  elder  girls  only 
were  permitted  to  attend  this  course  of  lectures. 

The  want  of  a  refonnatory  for  criminal  youths  had  been  much 
felt  for  many  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  an  institution 
magistrates  had  often  sent  convicted  boys  to  the  school-ship.  In 
the  early  part  of  1894  the  Government  acquired  the  Bnish  Farm 
Estate,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  was  speedily  utilised,  a  section 
of  the  area  in  the  municipality  of  Dundas  bemg  set  apart  as  a 
home  for  crippled  and  delicate  lads  who  have  become  inmates 
of  charitable  institutions,  superseding  a  similar  institution  at 
Kydalmere,  but  these  boys  have  since  been  transferred  to 
Newington.  Upon  another  section  of  the  estate,  coming  within 
the  boundaries  of  Eastwood,  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory  was 
opened  in  August,  1895.  To  this  institution  are  sent  boys  who 
have  been  convicted  in  the  lower  or  higher  Courts,  and  whom 
it  is  desired  to  keep  apart  from  such  persons  as  they  would  have 
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to  associate  with  if  sent  to  gaol.  In  addition  to  being  subjected 
to  proper  discipline,  the  boys  are  taught  farming,  carpentering 
bootmaking,  and  blacksmiths' work.  At  the  end  of  1899  there 
were  91  lads  housed  in  the  Reformatory,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  were  under  14  years  of  age. 

On  the  "  Sobraon  "  502  boys  were  dealt  with  during  the  year 
1899,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  there  were  318  boys 
remaining  on  board.  Up  to  the  end  of  1897  there  had  been 
3,720  boys  admitted  on  board,  of  whom  3,403  had  left  or  been 
apprenticed.  Favourable  reports  were  received  in  the  course  of 
tne  year  respecting  more  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices 
from  the  nautical  school-ship  who  still  remained  under  its  super- 
vision, and  were  liable  to  be  urought  back  in  case  of  misconduct. 
The  net  cost  to  the  State  during  1899  was  £7,513  16s.  3d. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  is  the 
only  •  establishment  subsidised  by  the  Government  which  is 
definitely  set  apart  for  the  care  of  children  afHicted  in  the  way 
the  name  suggests.  The  number  of  inmates  last  vear  was  117, 
of  whom  75  were  under  14  years  of  age.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  14,  and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  £40  9s.  lOd. 
The  expenditure  for  1899  was  £5,148  10s.  3d.,  towards  which  the 
State  contributed  £900. 

At  the  last  census,  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  Colony 
under  21  years  of  age  was  returned  as  84,  of  whom  20  were  in 
public  institutions.  The  deaf  and  dumb  under  21  vears  of  age 
numbered  221 ;  of  these  57  were  inmates  of  the  Deal  and  Dumb 
Institution. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

^ote, — The  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  and  recent  rei>orts  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  documents,  may  be  seen  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Library,  8t.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


Supplementary  Notes. 

(j.)    University   Education. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  "  Papers  relating  to 
University  Educiition  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies." 
(Colonial 'Office  Return,  1900.     Cd.  115.) 

"The  University  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  in  1850,  the 
Preamble  of  the  Act  of  Incoq^oration  commencing  in  the  following 
terms : — '  Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  for  the  better  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  morality  and  the  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge  to  hold  forth  to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  Her 
Maiesty's  subjects  resident  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
without  any  distinction  whatsoever  an  encouragement  for  pur- 
suing a  regular  and  liberal  course  of  ^ucation.' 

" The  University  of  Sydney  receives  for  general  purposes  an 
endowment  firom  the  Government  of  £12,000  per  annum,  and 
from  private  benefactions  an  endowment  of  £12,000  per  annum. 
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"  In  1854  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  was 
passed  to  provide  for  the  establisliment  and  endowment  of 
Colleges  within  the  University  of  Sydney.  The  preamble  of  the 
Act  IS  as  follows: — ^^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  establishment  within  the  University  of  Sydney  [of 
Colleges]  in  which  systematic  religious  instruction  and  domestic 
supervision  with  efficient  assistance  in  preparing  for  the 
University  Xiectures  and  Examinations  shall  be  provided  for 
the  students  of  the  Uniyersity  be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.' 

"  The  Act  provides  under  certain  conditions  for  a  grant  froip 
the  Government  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  nor  more  than 
£20,000  for  building  purposes  in  each  case,  provided  that  an 
equal  amount  shall  have  been  raised  by  private  subscriptions, 
arid  also  for  a  grant  of  £500  per  annum  m  perpetuity  lor  the 
payment  of  the  Principal  of  each  College. 

**  The  deed  of  grant  under  which  the  University  holds  its  lands 
from  the  Crown  provides  for  sub-grants  for  the  erection  of 
Colleges  connected  with  four  Cliurches  or  Religious  Denomina- 
tions, viz. : — 

The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; 

The  Church  of  Rome ; 

The  Church  ot  Scotland ; 

The  Religious  Society  denominated  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

"  Under  these  provisions  Colleges  have  been  incorporated  and 
estabUshed  upon  the  University  uroimds  in  connection  with  the 


tion  Act,  31  Victoria). 

"  As  the  University  of  Sydney  is  a  non-sectarian  institution,  no 
enquiries  are  made  as  to  tne  religious  persuasion  of  the  students 
upon  their  entering  the  University,  while  residence  in  the 
Colleges  not  being  compulsory  upon  University  students,  w^ho 
are  at  liberty  to  reside  with  their  parents  or  in  lodgings  near  the 
University,  the  statistics  of  the  numbers  attending  any  particular 
College  will  not  represent  the  due  proportion  of  students  of  any 
particular  denomination  at  the  University.  The  total  numl>er  of 
students  attending  the  I^niversity  lectures  is  512,  while  the 
number  of  students  in  residence  at  the  respective  Colleges  is : — 

St.  Paul's  College,  Church  of  England  ...     16 

St.  John's  College,  Roman  Catholic    ...         ...     16 

St.  Andrew's  College,  Presbyterian     25 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  students 
attending  the  University,  many  of  whom  are  not  in  residence  at 
St.  John  s  College,  bears  a  fair  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  population  as  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
students  of  other  denominations. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  College  is  governed  by  a  Council 
consisting  of  a  Rector  and  18  Fellows,  of  whom  6  must  be  duly 
approved  priests  and  12  must  be  laymen.  The  mode  of  appoint- 
ment will  he  found  in  Section  3  of  Ace  21  Victoria.     The  Roman 
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Catholic  Archbishop  of  Sydney  is  Visitor  of  the  College,  with  all 
such  powers  as  by  law  appertain  to  the  office  of  Visitor  of  the 
College. 

"  The  authorities  of  the  University  are  seldom  or  never  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopate,  but  the 
relations  subsisting  between  them  have,  it  is  believed,  been 
uniformly  of  a  friendly  character. 

"  It  mav  be  mentioned  that  ....  the  Senate  has  never 
had  less  than  two  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Body  aniong 
its  numbers.  In  1865-9  a  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  Layman 
was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  Senate  consists  of 
16  Fellows,  elected  by  the  graduates  of  the  University,  and  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  Professors  of  the  University." 

♦(ii.)  Public  Schools'  Cadet  Force. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  a  report  on  the 
Public  Schools*  Cadet  Force  presented  by  the  Chief  Stafi'  Otticer 
and  Superintendent  of  Drill  m  1899 : — 

"The  Cadet  Force  has  more  than  maintained  the  standard 
reached  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  both  as  regards  efficiency 
and  the  number  of  corps  and  cadets  on  the  roll.  The  Sydney 
and  sub-Metropolitan  companies  especially  show  an  increase  of 
numbers  and  mterest,  but  the  limited  funds  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  supply  of  rifles  and  equipment  prevent  the  proper 
formation  of  many  corps. 

"  A  considerable  numl)er  of  applications  for  the  establishment 
of  new  corps  have  come  to  hand  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony, 
but  permission  to  form  could  not  be  given  for  the  reasons  stated. 

"  6n  September  1 5th  the  City  and  Suburban  Battalioris  were 
reviewed  by  Maior-General  French,  the  officer  commanding  the 
New  South  Wales  Military  Forces.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
march  past,  etc.,  the  cadets,  to  the  numl)er  of  800,  performed  to 
musical  time  the  various  practices  of  physical  drill  with  rifles, 
an  innovation  in  the  afternoon's  work  that  came  as  a  surprise, 
and  elicited  the  hearty  applause  of  thousands  of  specta- 
tors. Major-General  French  said  he  was  exceedingly  pleased 
at  the  display  given  by  so  large  a  numlxjr  of  lioys.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Cadet  Staff  on  the  excellent  work  done,  and 
stated  that  Colonel  Chippendale,  the  West  Australian  Com- 
mandant, who  was  present,  had  tisked  him  to  express  his 
gratitication  at  what  he  had  seen.  The  General  spoke  highly 
of  the  great  utility  of  the  cadet  organisation,  and  of  the  value  of 
earlj  instruction  m  the  use  of  arms,  the  training  of  the  lad  being 
of  inestimable  benefit  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  militar)' 
education  of  the  man.  These  boys  woula  be  future  defenders  of 
their  country.  The  discipline  and  self-control  which  the  lads 
acquired  must  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  them  in  afterlife. 
He  (the  General)  had  always  been  interested  in  the  cadet  move- 
ment, and  in   his  long  experience  had  observed  many  cadet 

♦  Supplementary  Notes  (li.),  (iii.)  (iv.),  (v.)  are  taken  from  the  Report  of 
the  Mmwter  of  Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales  for  1899. 
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•systems,  and  the  New  South  Wales  one  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  perfect,  as  the  training  here  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  supervise  the  education  of  the  laas  in  school,  and 
who  understand  them  better  than  the  purely  military  authorities. 
He  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  fiirther  the  interests  of  the 
Cadet  Force,  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  feeder  of  the  Defence 
Force  of  the  Colony,  riow  that  federation  was  fairly  under 
weigh,  the  question  of  defence  was  highly  important,  for  it  would 
be  admitted  that  defence  was  one  of  the  first  considerations  of 
imion.  If  he  could  assist  the  cadets  he  would  do  so.  There 
would  be  an  alteration  in  the  pattern  of  the  arms  used  by  some 
of  the  military  corps,  and  he  would  recommend  to  the  Minister 
that  the  discarded  carbines  be  passed  on  to  the  elder  boys  in 
the  cadets.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  them  to  have  some- 
thing they  could  feel  they  were  handlmg.  They  would  learn  to 
shoot,  too ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  riflemen  would  win 
the  battles  of  the  future.  The  work  done  that  afternoon  was 
most  satisfa<;tory,  and  he  was  highly  pleased  with  all  he  had 
seen. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Colonial  Militai^  Gazette,  writing  on  the 
perfonnauce  of  the  cadets  on  the  above  occasion  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Ground,  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  opposed  to  the  Public  School  cadet  system,  but 
haying  with  unbiassed  mind  carefully  watched  the  development 
of  the  system,  he  was  free  to  confess  that,  so  far  from  having 
been  a  failure,  the  movement  had  been  a  distinct  success.  The 
administration  of  the  Cadet  Force,  he  added,  could  be  very  well 
left  in  its  present  hands,  and  the  conclusion  forced  upon  the 
writer  was  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  cadets  were  better  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instniction  than  they 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  military  authorities. 

•  a  •  •  •  • 

"  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  older  and  bigger 
boys  of  many  of  the  Sydney  schools  do  not  keep  up  their  con- 
nection with  the  cadets ;  and  the  difficult  problem  of  now  to  keep 
them  identified  with  the  force  has  contmually  puzzled  officers 
and  teachers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  a  separate  detach- 
ment of  senior  cadets,  with  a  distinct  unifonn,  were  instituted, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  elder  boys  would  join ;  and  if  something 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  retaining  them  after  these  boys 
have  left  school,  a  great  service  would  bo  done  to  the  State.  A 
scheme  with  the  above  object  in  view  is  at  present  under 
consideration. 

School  Drill. 

"  The  Cadet  staff  continues  to  visit  the  schools  in  the  Metro- 
poUtan  and  sub-Metropolitan  Districts  to  instnict  teachers, 
pupils,  and  cadets  in  calisthenics  and  drill,  but  the  niunber  of 
my  assistants  is  inadequate  for  the  work  in  this  large  area.  An 
idea  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  staff  may  be  obtained  when  I 
state  that  Sergt.-Major  Murphy  attends  the  schools  on  the 
Illawarra  line  from  Hurstville  to  Sydney,  including  such  largo 
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schools  as  Cleveland-street,  Redfem,  and  Newtown ;  Qiiarter- 
master-Sergt.  Smith  visits  the  City  Central  and  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  Suburbs,  mnging  from  Bondi  to  Gordon  and  Fort- 
street  to  Manlv;  while  Staff  Colour-Sergt.  Reddish  takes  the 
drill  at  the  scliools  on  the  maiii  suburban  and  western  lines 
from  Stanmore  to  Parramatta  and  Penrith.  The  increasing 
population  in  these  extensive  districts  require  more  attention 
than  my  staff  is  able  to  give.  In  addition  to  the  systematic 
visits  paid  to  the  schools  for  the  ordinary  drill  standard  work, 
the  Cadet  staff  have  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  the 
reparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  various  calisthenic  and  other 
isplays  which  are  the  great  features  of  the  monster  ^therings 
of  the  Public  Schools  Amateur  Athletic  Associations  m  Sydney 
and  Parramatta.  The  coimtry  schools  are  visited  regularly  by 
the  local  staff-sergeants  of  the  New  South  Wales  Military  Forces, 
Major-General  French  kindly  allowing  the  instructors  to  attend. 
I  have  continued  the  fortnightly  classes  for  pupil-teachers,  and 
an  examination  was  held  at  the  close  ot  the  vear,  when 
exemption  from  further  attendance  was  granted  to  the  first- 
class  pupil-teachers.  I  wish  to  recommend  that  certificates 
of  proficiency  be  issued  to  the  pupil-teachers  passing  these 
examinations. 

"  While  classes  for  male  and  female  teachers  were  carried  on 
weekly  for  a  lengthy  period  in  preparation  for  the  Annual  Sports 
Meeting,  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  for  permanent  classes 
— partly  on  account  of  room  not  being  available  for  the  purpose. 
As  it  is,  one  of  the  pupil-teachers'  classes  on  alternate  Friday 
evenings  has  to  drill  almost  in  the  dark.  The  need  for  the 
lighting-up  of  the  playground  at  Castlereagh-street  is  very 
urgent,  in  order  that  instruction  in  military  drill,  calisthenic 
exercises,  etc.,  can  be  given,  especially  to  pupil-teachers. 

"  The  high  standard  of  drill  work  performed  at  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  Public  Schools  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
was  widely  and  favourably  commented  on  by  the  Press,  the 
military  critics,  and  the  puolic  generally. 

"  Croydon  Park  again  won  the  Challenge  Shield,  Paddington 
being  second ;  Camperdown  won  the  Manual  and  Firing  Com- 

{)etition,  and  North  Newtown  the  Physical  Drill — both  teams 
or  the  second  time  in  succession.  The  displays  at  the  last 
sports'  meeting  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  exhibition  of  Dumb-Bell  Exercises  by  a 
thousand  boys  from  various  schools,  who  performed  the  move- 
ments laid  down  in  the  Drill  Standard  of  Proficiency,  in  addition 
to  a  set  of  practices  arranged  for  display  purposes,  all  being  done 
to  musical  time  with  remarkable  precision,  the  whole  of  the 
boys  moving  together  as  one,  and  making  a  most  instructive, 
effective,  and  picturesque  scene.  It  is  intended  to  enlarge  upon 
this  work,  and  a  series  of  wand  exercises  for  girls  has  been  pre- 
pared on  similar  lines,  and  will  be  issued  in  due  course. 

"  A  manual  on  '  Light  Dumb-bell  Exercises,'  and  a  handbook 
on  '  Physical  Drill  and  the  Manual  and  Firing  Exercises,'  were 
published  during  the  year,  and  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  all 
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classes  of  teachers,  and  they  have  proved  of  great  value  and 
assistance  to  them  in  their  work,  as  well  as  in  eifecting  a 
unifonnity  of  exercises  throughout  the  Public  Schools. 

"I  hope  before  the  end  of  the  current  year  to  issue  other 
booklets  riving  in  detail  the  Drill  Standard  work  for  both  Boys* 
and  Girls  Departments,  and  also  a  Manual  of  Free  Exercises  for 
Infants  and  Junior  Classes.  Wands  and  dumb-bells  are  still 
ui^ently  required  for  the  schools. 

TrainiTig  Colleges  arid  High  Schools, 

"  The  Hurlstone  and  Fort-street  Students*  Training  Colleges 
and  the  Sydney  High  Schools  have  been  visited  regiuarly  each 
week  by  members  of  the  Cadet  Staff,  and  systematic  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  drill  is  given.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  I  inspected  the  various  classes,  and  the  work  done  was 
most  satis&ctory. 

Drill  iTispection  of  Sclvools, 

"  I  have  inspected,  as  usual,  the  drill  at  the  schools  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  sub-Metropolitan  districts,  and  found  that  the 
improvement  recorded  last  year  has  been  kept  up,  the  classes 
arranged  for  pupil-teachers  being  mainly  responsible  for  this 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs." 

• 

Public  Schools  Cadet  Corps  Branch— Department  of  Pubuc  In- 
struction. Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for 
THE  Year  1899. 


Receipts. 

Disbun 

lemeDtB. 

• 

£ 

1 

«.  d. 

£     H.  d. 

£     t.  d. 

To  Balance  on   account 

IJy  Salaries     —     Cadet 

of  1898      ,       98 

4  10 

Branch      

1  120     0     0 

Amount        received 

PurcluuH?      of      Am- 

from Treasury  on 

munition  

474  lo    0 

account  of   1898  9 

Tmvelling  Expenses, 

• 

Vote         

1,210 

0    0 

Carriage  of  Arms, 

Amount       received 

t^lA'g  ,  •  •                •  *  •                ■  •  • 

708  18     o 

from  Treasury  on 

Grant     for     Annual 

account   of    1899- 

Prize  Meeting     ... 

152  19    9 

1900  Vote 2,400 

0    0 

Military   Instructors 

Equipment  of  School 

Cadets       

226    0  10 

1 

250  11  10 

3,708 

4  10 

Allowances  to   Bat> 
talion        Com- 
manders,  etc. 

Rifle  Practice,  Mus- 
'            ketry,  etc. 

School    Drums    and 

356    0    0 

58  17    0 

Fife  Bands 

67    9    1 

3,415  11  11 
292  12  11 

• 

4  10 

Unexpended  Balance 
for  year  1899 

• 

£3,708 

£3,708    4  10 

1 
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(iii.)  Needlework. 

The  Directress  of  Needlework  made  the  following  report 
on  the  work  in  this  hranch  of  the  instruction  in  1899 : — 

"  The  needlework  executed  in  the  Metropolitan  schools  during 
1899,  under  the  supervision  of  work-mistresses,  teachers'  wives, 
and  pupil-teachers,  nas  been  varied  and  useful,  and  bears  more 
than  favourable  comparison  with  that  accomplished  in  the  past. 

**  I  have  examined  and  reported  on  eigh^-seven  Metropolitan 
and  sub-Metropolitan  schools,  including  Hurlstone  College,  the 
High  School,  ( /astlercagh-strect,  and  the  Randwick  Asylum. 
In  all  15,453  pupils  were  present  at  examinations  of  needlework. 
This  number  docs  not  include  the  examinations  of  needlework 
for  Publi(j  School  exhibitions  or  for  prizes  and  awards  at  public 
com])etitions. 

"  Head-mistresses  in  most  large  schools  take  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  evince  plciusure  at  the  success  of  pupils  in  this  as  in 
other  subjects,  thereby  stinudating  them  in  tneir  endeavours 
to  excel. 

D-resiftnakitig. 

"  This  subject  still  receives  special  attention  from  work- 
mistresses,  aiid  is  carried  out  and  made  general  throughout 
Metropolitan  schools. 

Necestfity  of  Separate*  Work-i^ooma. 

"  At  present  there  exists  in  most  of  our  schools  a  very  great 
necessity  for  suitable  accommodation  for  sewing-classes.  In  my 
incidental  visits  to  schools  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  an  oral 
lesson  to  be  going  on  immediately  beside,  or  in  the  same  class- 
room, where  the  sewing  lesson  is  being  conducted.  It  is  painful 
to  see  the  efforts  of  the  work-mistress  to  keep  order  and  retain 
her  pupils'  attention,  and  the  strain  on  both  teacher  and  pupils 
is  very  great,  for  needlework  requires  undivided  attention. 

"  At  Fort-street  Model  School,  where  all  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  the  needlework  lesson  is  hailed  with  delight,  the 
pupils  feel  peaceful  and  rested,  and  return  to  their  other  subjects 
with*  renewed  zest  and  vigour. 

Mixed  Schools. 

"  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  industrv  displayed  by 
mistresses,  teachers'  wives»  and  infant  school  mistresses  in 
charge  of  mixed  schools.  Many  of  these  schools  are  fer  above 
the  standard  required.  The  introduction  of  needlework  in  lower 
classes  in  these  mixed  schools  continues  to  be  a  success.  Young 
children  are  amused  by  the  coloured  cotton  at  sewing  lessons, 
and  become  expert  in  form  and  in  making  small  model  clothing. 

Pupil-teachei's. 

"  I  ma}r  repeat,  as  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  that  in  my  inci- 
dental visits  to  schools  it  was  apparent  that  the  pupil-teachers 
were  attentive  to  the  instiiiction  of  work-mistresses,  anxious  to 
excel,  showed  the  same  proficiency  in  the  art  of  needlework  as 
formerly,  and  that  the  same  aptitude  and  industry  continue  to 
prevail  among  them. 
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"  Since  the  introduction  of  work-aprons  and  needlebooks  the 
sewing  classes  in  most  schools  present  a  very  artistic  and  orderly 
appearance.  The  effect  and  influence  is  very  marked,  as  each 
girl  cultivates  independence  by  providing  her  own  materials 
and  vies  with  her  companions  in  neatness  and  form,  and  in 
many  cases  ori^nality  oi  design. 

*^fn  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  commend  the 
diligence  and  application  to  duty  on  the  part  of  work-mistresses 
under  my  supervision  during  the  past  year;  also  to  speak 
highly  of  the  assistance  accorded  them  by  the  head  mistresses 
and  teachers  in  most  Metropolitan  schools." 

(iv.)  Music. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Music  for  the  Siuiie  year 
wjis  as  follows : — 

"  During  1899, 1  have  visited  and  examined  all  Public  Schools 
in  the  Metropolitan  District  in  Vocal  Music  and  Theory. 

"  I  notice  with  pleasure  a  distinct  improvement  in  many  of 
the  smaller  schools,  in  several  of  which  the  singing  is  quite  equal 
to  that  in  the  largest,  and  in  a  few  the  best  singing  in  Sydney  is 
found  in  them.  There  is  a  steady  progression  in  the  art  of 
reading  at  sight  in  the  lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher ;  to  this, 
as  being  really  one  of  the  most  important  things,  I  have  constantly 
directed  the  attention  of  the  teachers,  and  am  therefore  pleased 
in  being  able  to  state  that  in  many  of  .our  schools  the  cnildren 
very  successfully  sang,  in  two  and  three  parts,  passages  which 
were  by  no  means  easy. 

"  There  is  also  some  improvement  in  the  style  of  singing,  and 
greater  refinement  in  the  rendering  of  songs.  There,  nowever, 
IS  still  ample  room  for  further  improvement,  as  it  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  Perhaps  the  greatest  blemisli 
to  be  found  is  the  enunciation  of  the  children ;  it  really  requires 
the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  teachera. 

"The  general  mark,  both  in  singing  and  theory,  averages  within 
a  point  of  eleven — *  very  fair  *;  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
mark  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  in  previous  years. 

"  It  might  not  be  out  oi  place  to  refer  to  the  musical  celebration 
of  Fort-street  School  Jubilee.  There  are  not  many  schools  in 
the  world  that  could  place  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  'picked' 
voices  and  render  a  long  and  somewhat  difficult  ode  in  the  style 
in  which  it  was  given,  as  the  time  of  preparation  was  very  short. 
It  is  the  best  proof  of  what  is  done  in  our  schools  in  the  way  of 
teaching  children  to  sing  *  at  sight.* 

"  I  would  also  venture  to  make  a  reference  to  *  School  Con- 
certs.' These  frequently  somewhat  disturb  and  interrupt  the 
ordinary  routine  of  school   work,  althouph    they  imdoubtedly 

5 rove  very  acceptable  to  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 
ly  suggestion  is  that  a  teacher  should  ask  permission  to  give  a 
concert  a  reasonable  time  ahead,  so  that  the  concert  work  could 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  singing  lessons;  thus  a  concert, 
thoroughly  well-prepared,  could  be  given  without  undue  inter  • 
ference  with  the  school  work." 
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(v.)  Examination  Statistics. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Colony  examined  in  each  subject 
and  the  number  and  percentflge  of  passes : — 
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Efttimat«d  Proftclenej. 

SubjtcU. 

T^»UlNwnbw 
Xxamlnad. 

Nomber 
FuMd. 

Ptr 
abc 

omtagenpto 
»T«Staiidud. 

Heading- 
Alphabet 

Mono«yllable«    ... 

.  Easy  Narrative  ... 
Ordinary  Prose ... 

9,353 
35,997 
50,499 
68,1.57 

6,801 
29,748 
43,064 
60,724 

72 
82 

88 

ToUls      ... 

164,006 

60,698 
102,345 

140,331 

85 

Writing— 
On  Slates 
In  Copy-books  and 

61,572 
87,981 

84 
85 

Totals      ... 

163,043 

139,553 

85 

Dictation    

131,919 

94,727 
40,349 
26,027 

109,106 

82 

Arithmetic  - 
Simple  Rules     ... 
Compound  Rules 
Higher  Rules     ... 

74,520 
29,478 

18,684 

78 
73 
71 

Totals      ... 

Grammar 
Elementary 
Advanced 

•      161,103 

34,411) 
33,049 

67,468 

122,682 

26,225 
24,351 

— 

76 

76 
73 

Totals      ... 

60,676 

74 

Geography- 
Elementary 
Advanced 

31,989 
35,393 

24,697 
27,812 

77 
78 

Totals      ... 

67,382 

52,509 

77 

History- 
English    

Australian 

66,859 
15,048 

49,666 
10,949 

74 
72 
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ectf. 

1 
1 

Estimated  Proflciencj. 

SabJ 

1 

Total  Number 

Number 

Percentage  up  to 

Examined. 

Passed. 

above  f^taudard. 

S<?ripture  and  Moral  Lessons     . . . 

i:)7,282 

121,577 

77 

Object  Lessons 

1 

ir)2,349 

122,340 

80 

Drawing     ... 

i:)6,851 

132,600 

84 

Music 

t 

149,784 

121,626 

81 

French 

2,490 

1,885 

75 

Euclid 

8,574 

6,541 

76 

Algebra 

2,215 

1,688 

7(; 

Mensuration 

5,144 

4,256 

82 

Latin 

2,138 

1,604 

75 

Trigonometiy 

41 

,31 

75 

Needlework 

57,938 

52,586 

90 

Drill 

154,486 

131,226 

84 

Natural  Science 

8,903 

7,186 

80 

The  following  table  summarises  the  progress  in  efficiency 
made  in  the  different  classes  of  schools  during  the  past  tive 
vears : — 


Class  of  Schools. 

Percentage  ap  to 

or  above  the  Standard. 

1 

1                     1 

18D5. 
97 

1896. 

1807. 

1808.          ' 

1809. 

Public         

97 

98 

1 

98 

98 

Provisional 

82 

86 

92 

'         84 

85 

Half-time 

89 

89 

.  91 

90 

91 

Houise- to- House  ... 

91 

95 

77 

MM 

i  i 

74 

Evening  Schools  ... 

93 

93 

95 

100 

96 

All  Schools 

94 

95 

96 

95 

95 

[At  the  exhibition  of  work  done  in  the  schools  under  the 
London  School  Board,  held  in  London  in  November,  1900,  thenj 
was  an  interesting  and  representative  collection  of  work  done  in 
various  schools  and  in  difierent  standards  which  was  about  to  be 
despatched  to  New  South  Wales.  This  well-arranged  collection 
of  school  exercises,  time-tiibles,  courses  of  study,  photographs  of 
school  life,  drawings,  examples  of  modelling,  illustrations  of 
infant  school  exercises,  of  pnysical  training,  etc.,  suggested  the 
thought  that  a  similar  interchange  of  school  work  might  profit- 
ably be  brought  about  from  time  to  time  between  educational 
authorities  iii  different  parts  of  the  Empire.] 
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APP^:ND1X    A. 

REGULATIONS    UN-DER   THE    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

ACT   OF    1880. 

Appucations  for  Schoot^s, 

I.  Applications  for  the  establishment  of  the  several  classes  of  scbool» 
must  he  miwle  on  the  fonns  pi-escribed,  which  may  l)e  oht^iined  at  the  Office 
of  the  Dei>artment,  or  from  any  Inspector. 

PuiJLic  Schools. 

±  A  Public  School  may  lie  estjiblished  in  any  locality  where  a  regular 
attendance  of  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  i« 
guaranteed. 

IuKcrl]ttl</n. 

3.  In  the  case  of  every  Public  Sc1hk)1,  whether  the  projjertjr  be  vested  in 
the  ^linister  or  not,  the  words  "  Public  Sc1kk>1  "  only,  with,  if  desire*],  the 
year  c»f  establishment,  shall  be  put  up  on  the  outside  of  the  buikling  in  a 
cons[)icuous  i)i>sition. 

Usen  of  Public  Sch(xA  Buildings. 

4.  No  use  shall  be  made  of  any  l^iblic  School  building  tending  to  cause 
contention  such  as  the  holding  of  jx^litical  meetings,  or  bringing  into  it 
political  dcx-uments  or  i)etitions  for  signature— or  for  private  purposes. 
And  no  such  building  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  public  worshiji,  or  for 
other  sei'tarian  purposes,  unless  built  and  kept  in  repair  without  aid  fi-om 
the  Minister  ;  nor  m  such  case,  if  objected  to  in  'writing  by  one-fourth  of 
the  i>arents  of  the  children  attending  the  school  :  nor  can  schools  Ije  used 
for  any  sijcitial  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 

5.  Tnless  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  has  l>een  previously  obtained, 
teachers  are  prohibited  from  inviting  or  receiving  subscriptions  for  any 
purjiose  from  Public  School  i>ui>ils,  nor  may  they  allow  any  advertisements 
or  s}jecimen  articles  of  merchandise  to  be  aistributed  or  exhibited  as 
advertisements  on  the  school  premises  by  teachers,  pupils,  or  other  [persons 

fi.  The  fee  payable  for  each  pupil  shall  be  3d.  per  week  up  to  four 
children  of  one  family,  and  for  four,  or  any  larger  number  from  the  same 
family,  the  toUl  amount  of  fees  shall  be  Is.  w^eekly.  Such  fees  shall  l)e 
jiaid  to  the  teachers  in  charge  on  or  before  school  closing  on  Friday  in  each 
week. 

7.  The  teacher  shall  demand  and  receive  such  fees  and  shall  recoitl  the 
receipt  thereof, at  the  time,  in  the  roll  book  of  the  school. 

8.  All  sums  received  by  teachers  as  school  fees  must  be  remitted  weekly 
or  monthly  to  the  Cashier  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  pay- 
ment into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  together  with  statement 
in  the  prescribed  form.  At  the  same  time  a  formal  return  of  fees  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department. 

Relief  from  Payment  of  School  Feet, 

9.  Application  to  be  relieved  from  payment  of  school  fees  shall  be  made 
ui)r)n  the  prescribed  form,  which  may  be  obtained  from  teachers  of  schools 
by  the  f)arents  or  guardians  of  children. 

Standard  for  Exemjttion  from  Attendance. 

10.  The  standard  of  educ^ation  recpiired  bjr  the  20th  section  of  the  Public 
nstruction  Act  as  a  just  ground  for  exempting  any  child  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school,  shall  be  the  following  : — 

(1.)  Reading-  To  read  the  Fourth  Hook  of  any  authorised  series,  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  Inspector,  any  other  liook  of  equal  difficulty. 
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(2.)  Writing— To  write  in  a  ne:it  and  legible  hand,  and  without  serious 
errors  m  speUing,  a  paspaf^e  of  twelve  linen  to  ho  dictated  slowly 
from  such  Dook. 

(3.)  Arithmetic — To  work  correctly  questions  of  onlinary  difficulty  in 
simple  and  compound  rules,  reduction,  simple  proi)ortion  and 
.    practice. 

Superior  Public  Schools. 

11.  Anj  Public  School  may  l)e  declared  a  Sui)erior  Public  School,  if,  after 
due  inqun-y,  it  shall  be  found  that  the  attendance  thereat  is  Mufticient  to 
enable  a  class  to  be  formed  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  pupils  in  one  dej^art- 
ment,  who  have  l)een  educat4?d  up  to  the  standard  tnat  conij>letes  the  course 
prescril>ed  for  a  fourth  class. 

\i.  In  addition  to  more  advanced  work  in  the  ordinai-j  subjects,  lessons 
in  other  branches  shall  l>c  given  t4)  the  highest  cUu**^  as  under  : 

To  Boys. — In  Mathematics,  Latin,  Si'ience,  and  Drawing. 
To  Ciirls.— In  French,  Drawing,  and  Sanitary  Science. 
Instruction  may  also  l>e  given  in  such  other  bmnches  as  the  Minister  may 
from  time  to  time  consider  expedient. 

13.  Necessary  text-books  will  l>e  supplie<l  by  the  Minister. 

14.  Tlie  course  of  instruction  to  be  carried  out  in  the  highest  class  of  a 
Superior  Public  School  shall  be  that  pres<»i-il»e<l  for  a  fifth  class  in  the 
standard  of  proficiency  ;  but  such  subjects  nmy  l)e  studietl  each  year  as 
sliall  be  prescribed  annually  for  the  Junior  or  Senior  Examinations  of  the 
Sydney  University. 

Evening  Public  S(^h(K)i^s. 

Siffnattnrs  to  Pefition. 

15.  Every  petition  for  the  establishment  of  an  Evening  Public  School 
must  be  signed,  on  behalf  of  not  fewer  than  ten  persons,  by  the  ])arefits, 
guardiansi,  or  other  residents  of  the  hx'ality  in  which  it  is  desire<l  to  estab- 
lish such  school. 

Pergfms  not  eh' (ft hie  to  be  Pupih. 

16.  No  person  below  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  received  as  a  pupil  in 
any  Evenmg  Public  School  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  or  until 
such  i»erson  has  received  a  certificate  under  Section  35  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Act  ;  and  no  teacher  or  pupil-teacher  employed  in  any  school 
established  or  maintained  under  this  Act  shall  be  eli^ble  for  admission 
into  such  Evening  Public  School  unless  authorised  by  the  local 
Insjiector. 

Place  of  holdiiuj  Evenintj  Puhlic  Schrtoh, 

17.  An  Evening  Public  School  may  l>e  conducte<l  in  any  Public  School- 
room, in  any  class-room  attached  thereto,  or  elsewhere  in  a  suitable  place. 

Furnilnre  and  Ajtimratus, 

18.  The  ordinary  school  furniture  and  apparatus  of  any  such  l*ublic 
School  may  be  used  in  the  management  of  an  Evening  S<'1uh>1. 

Bof>k9. 

19.  Necessary  supplies  of  reading  books  will  be  granted  to  Evening 
Public  Schools,  • 

Time  of  MeetliKj, 

20.  The  pupils  of  an  Evening  Public  School  shall  meet  for  instruction 
three  times  weekly  at  least,  and  every  such  meeting  shall  be  of  not  less 

han  two  hours'  duration. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

21.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  comprise  reading,  writing,  dictation, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geogi*ai)hy,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the 
Minister  may  from  tiine  to  tinie  determine, 
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Instruction  to  be  Sactihr. 

22.  The  instruction  imparted  must  be  secular,  in  accordance  with  section 
7  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act. 

Fees, 

23.  Every  pupil  in  an  Evening  Public  School  shall  pay  to  the  teacher 
weekly,  in  advance,  a  fee  not  exceeding  Is. ;  but  the  Mmister  may  relieve 
any  pupil  from  the  pa>Tnent  of  school  fees  where  inability  to  pay  is 
satisfactorily  shown. 

Fuef  and  Light. 

24.  The  exi>enae  of  providing  fuel  and  light  must  be  borne  by  the 
teacher. 

/ie(fisters. 

2').  A  class  roll  for  recording  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  a  lesson 
register,  shall  l>e  ke])t  in  every  Evening  I^iblic  School. 

HetiD'ns. 

20.  Quarterly  and  annual  returns  shall  be  furnished  in  the  same  form  as 
in  PulJic  SchcK>ls. 

In»fH*cli(fn  and  Control. 

'11.  Evening  Public  S<'hfH)ls  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  inspection  and 
control  as  Public  SchcH)l.s. 

Hkjh  Schooi^s. 

28.  ('andidates  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  Higli*St»hool  who 
have  completed  one  year's  attendance  in  the  third  class  of  a  Public  Scliocjl, 
or  who  can  jiass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  course  prescril>ed  for 
such  class  in  grammar,  dictation,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  in  either  geography 
or  history. 

29.  Examinations  for  admission  to  High  Schools  as  well  as  for  Scholar- 
shii)s  and  Bursaries  shall  be  held  half-yearly,  in  June  and  I)eceml)er. 
Scholarships  and  Bursaries  may  lie  awarded  to  those  who  gain  the  most 
marks  at  examination  and  show  the  requisite  proficiency,  as  follows  : — 

S(-'II0LAnSHIl»S. 

15(7  to  lK)ys  and  8  to  girls  in  June:  8  to  l)oys  and  7   to  girls  in 

December),  Sydney  High  ScIkk)!. 
f)  Bathurst  Girls'' High  School. 
10  (5  to  boys  and  5  to  girls),  Maitland  High  School. 

BURSARIKS. 

10  Bursaries  for  Metropolitan  and  Sub-metro])olitan  children  tenable 
at  the  Sydney  Hign,  Grammar,  or  SuiHirior  Schools. 

.">  Bursaries  (2  to  boys  and  3  to  girls  in  June  ;  3  to  boys  and  2  to  girls 
in  l)eceml)er)  for  country  children  tenable  at  the  same  schools. 

2  Bursaries  in  June,  and  3  in  I)eceml>er,  Maitland  Girls'  High  School. 

2  Bursaries  in  June,  and  3  in  December,  Bathurst  Girls'  High  School. 

.")  liursaries,  Maitland  Boys'  High  School. 

30.  There  shall  be  two  grouj)s  of  subjects  for  examinations,  one  for 
Scholarshi})s  and  one  for  Bursaries.    They  are — 

For  ScHOLARfiHirsp 

(I.)  Grammar.  To  parse  the  more  difticult  words  in  a  pas.sage  of  alxnit 
six  lines.  To  distinguish  the  true  subjects  and  the  true  preciicates 
in  sentences.  To  correct  inelegant  or  ungrammatical  expressions. 
To  exeniplify  the  correct  u.sage  of  picked  words. 

(2.)  Dictatitm. — To  write  a  passage  of  alx)ut  fourteen  lines,  dictated 
from  some  standani  author  or  from  an  ordinary  newspai)er,  with 
correct  spelling  and  punctuation. 

(3.)  Arithmetic-  To  solve  (luestions  in  proportion,  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  and  interest. 
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Schools,  first  IbaJf-year. 
(5.)  Euclid  (for  boy»  only). — Book  I,  Definitions,  etc. ;   Propositions  1 

to  20  inclusive. 
(6.)  Algebra  (for  boys  only), — First  four  rules. 

Fob  Bursaries. 

(1.)  Grammar.— As  for  Scholarshi(>s. 

(2.)  Dictation, — As  for  Scholarships. 

(3.)  Arithmetic. — As  for  Scholarships. 

(4.)  History.— Henry  VII  to  Victoria  inclusive ;  History  of  Australia 

as  taught  in  Public  Schools.   * 
(5.)  Geogmphy.—FMTo^  Asia,  America,  and  Australia,  as  prescribed 

for  third  and  fourtn  classes  in  Public  Schools. 
(6.)  Draieing  and  Music. — As  prescribed  for  Third  and  Fourth  Classes 

in  Public  Schools. 

No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  comj)ete  for  a  Sydney  Scholarship  or 
Bursary  who  lives  nearer  to  a  country  High  School  than  to  Sydney  ;  nee 
I'ersa,  no  Sydney  candidate  may  comi)ete  for  a  country  Bursary  or  Scholar- 
aliip. 

Kvery  applicant  for  either  a  Scholarshif)  or  a  Bursayr  must  state  in  his 
application  what  school  he  intends  to  enter. 

Bursars  electing  to  attend  a  High  School  and  all  Scholars  are  exi>erted  to 
attend  the  High  School  nearest  by  a  practicable  route  to  their  places  of 
residence.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  however,  the  Minister  may,  on 
aj)plication  being  made,  sanction  a  departure  from  this  rule.  The  applica- 
tion should  accompany  the  form  notifying  intention  to  compete. 

31.  Candidates  who  compete  for  a  Bursary  or  Scholarship  more  than  once 
will  be  eligible  for  a  Bursary  or  Scholarship  only  for  the  period  remaining 
out  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  first  competition,  and  no  candidate 
will  be  peimitted  to  compete  after  having  attended  a  High  School. 
'  32.  A  Scholarship  will  be  tenable  for  three  years,  subject  to  good  reports 
from  teachers,  and  will  entitle  a  pupil  to  a  free  fn^nt  of  text-lKx>ks  and  to 
free  education  in  a  High  School.  The  examination  for  scholarships  will  be 
o])en  to  all  boys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination. 

33.  A  Bursary  will  l>e  tenable  for  three  years,  subject  to  good  reports 
from  teachers,  and  will  entitle  a  pupil  to  a  free  grant  of  text-lx>oks  and  to 
free  education  in  a  High  School,  a  Superior  Public  School,  or  in  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School.  When  a  pupil  holding  a  Bursary  must  necessarily  noard 
away  from  home  in  order  to  attend  one  of  these  schools,  an  allowance  not 
exceeding  £30  a  year,  in  addition  to  free  education  and  text-books,  will  be 
made,  Imt  when  it  is  not  necessary,  on  account  of  distance,  to  board  away 
from  home,  the  allowance  will  not  exceed  £10  a  year. 

34.  No  pupil  will  be  awarded  a  Bursary  whose  parents  or  guardians  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  for  his  education ;  but.  suoject  to  this  proviso,  the 
examination  for  Bursaries  will  be  open  to  all  noys  and  girls  unoer  14  years 
of  age  who  have  attended  a  Public  School  with  reasonable  regularity  for 
the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  examination. 

3r).  The  fee  to  be  charged  at  a  High  School  shall  be  £3  3s.  per  quarter, 
payable  in  advance. 

36.  The  fees  shall  in  no  case  l>e  the  property  of  the  teachers  but. 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Cashier  for  i>ayment  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund. 

37.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  candidates  for  Bursaries  or  Scholarships 
must  fill  in  and  forward  to  the  Under  Secretary  the  necessary  forms  of 
application  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  examination.  Such 
forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  Bursaries  for  University  Education. 

38.  Ten  Bursaries,  six  for  boys  and  four  for  girls,  tenable  for  three  years 
at  the  Sydney  University,  will  be  awarded  annually  on  the  position  of 
cancli(lat^  at  the  annual  matriculation  examination. 
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39.  Candidates  must  be  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  examination, 
and  must  have  attended  a  High  School,  a  Public  School,  or,  as  State 
Bursars,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  for  the  year  previous  to  the 
examination  ;  and  they  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character 
from  the  head  masters  of  the  schools  they  have  attended. 

40.  They  must  satisfy  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that  their  oim 
and  their  parents'  means  are  unequal  to  the  expense  of  the  University 
education.  To  a  successful  competitor  who  resides  at  such  distance  from 
the  University  as  to  be  unable  to  travel  to  and  fro  daily,  a  full  Bursary  will 
be  awarded  ;  while  to  one  who  resides  in  the  metropolitan  or  sub-metro- 

S3litan  inspectorial  district,  within  easy  access  of  the  University,  part  of  a 
ursary  only  will  be  awarded.  The  candidate's  status  as  to  whetner  he  can 
be  deemed  eligible  for  a  full  Bursary  or  jiart  of  a  Bursary  will  be  decided  by 
the  Minister  fcfore  his  admission  to  examination. 

41.  A  Bursary  shall  entitle  pupils  to  text-books  and  free  education, 
together  with  an  allowance  not  exceeding  £20  per  annum  to  those  who 
need  not  board  away  from  home,  and  not  exceeding  £50  to  those  who  must 
necessarily  do  so  ;  jjrovided  that  a  Bursar  who  wins  and  elects  to  hold  a 
Scholarship  or  Exhibition  oiFered  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  two  sources  conjointly  an  allowance  of  not  more 
tlian  £50  ])er  annum. 

42.  Every  Bursar  must  matriculate  at  the  University  and  attend  day 
lectures  ;  and  he  shall  continue  to  hold  the  Bursary  only  on  condition  that 
his  conduct  be  good,  and  that  he  pass  creditably  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  second  years  after  nis  matriculation. 

43.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  candidates  must  fill  in  and  forward  to 
the  Under  Secretary  the  necessary  forms  of  application  for  University 
Bursaries  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion. Such  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Provisional  Schools. 

44.  A  Provisional  School  may  be  established  in  -any  locality  where  not 
fewer  than  ten,  and  not  more  than  nineteen,  children  between  tne  ages  of  5 
and  14  years  can  recularly  attend  such  school ;  provided  that  no  Provisional 
School  shall  be  established  within  4  miles,  by  tne  nearest  route  practicable 
for  children,  of  any  existing  Public,  Provisional,  or  half-time  School. 

45.  The  necessary  school  buildings  and  furniture  for  a  provisional  School, 
as  well  as  the  requisite  lx)oks  and  apimratus,  will  be  provided  at  the  cost  of 
the  I)ei)artment. 

46.  To  ensure  the  continuance  of  a  Provisional  School,  the  provisions  of 
the  Pul>lic  Instruction  Act  must  be  duly  observed,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  not  fewer  than  ten  pupils  maintained. 

47.  School  fees  shall  l)e  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  prescril^  for  I^iblic 
Scliools,  and  the  sums  received  shall  he  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue, 

48.  Provisional  Schools  must  be  conducted  in  every  respect  as  Public 
Schools,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act 
and  Regulations. 

Schools  Taught  by  Itinerant  Tkachers. 

(A.)  Half-time  SchrxjU. 

49.  Wherever  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years  are 
residing  within  an  estimated  radias  of  10  miles  from  a  central  point,  and 
can  be  collected  in  two  groups  that  will  give  a  united  average  attendance 
of  sixteen  children,  an  Itinerant  Teacher  may  be  appointed  to  visit  such 
places,  and  the  schools  so  established  shall  be  designated  Half-time  Schools. 

50.  Aid  will  not  be  granted  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  schools 
unless  suitable  schoolrooms  be  provided  by  the  applicants. 

51  No  schoolroom  shall  l>e  approved  unless  it  be  at  least  12  feet  in 
li  hted  and^Silate^^  ^^^^^'  ^^  provided  with  a  fireplace,  and  be  properly 

fii^^flwi  aT^I^  ?^  furniture  and  school  l>ooks  shall  l>e  granted  as  a 
first  stock  to  all  schools  newly  established,  and  further  grants  will  be  mda 
from  time  to  tune,  as  may  be  deemed  exjiedient  ts  mh    «.  in  v 
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hS.  The  »ame  registers  are  to  l)e  kept,  and  the  same  returns  furnished  as 
in  Public  Schools. 

54.  Every  teacher  must  divide  his  time  Ijetween  the  schools  under  his 
charge  in  such  a  way  a»  to  effect  the  largest  amount  of  good.  Where 
practicable  the  schools  should  be  taught  day  about,  but  if  found  more 
suitable  other  arrangements  may  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
laspector  having  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  {larent  or  guardian  of 
eacn  child  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  teacher  with  a  time-table,  showing  the 
hours  at  which  school  opens  and  closes. 

ihh  Half-time  Schools  shall  be  clasHified  in  the  same  manner  as  Public  or 
Provisional  Schools^  according  to  the  total  average  attendance  of  pupils  at 
the  stations  at  which  the  teacher  gives  instruction,  no  child  Wing  counted 
twice. 

56.  The  scaleof  fees  for  Half-time  Schools  shall  Ihj,  for  five  days'  teaching :-  - 
For  one  chikl  in  a  family,  3d. 

For  two  children  in  a  family,  (kl. 
For  three  children  in  a  family,  9d. 
For  four  or  niore  children  in  a  familv,  la. 
The  sums  received  shall  be  forwarded  oy  the  teacher  to  the  Cashier  fc>r 
liaynient  into  the  Consolidateil  Revenue. 

57.  As  regaitls  instruction,  every  Half-time  Sc1hx)1  Ls  to  l>e  conductetl  in 
all  respects  as  a  Public  School. 

58.  Teachei*H  are  required  to  insist  on  the  carrying  out  of  a  systematic 
course  of  home  lessous. 

59.  Teachers  will  be  held  directly  resi^onsible  to  the  lnsi)ectoi*s  under 
whose  supervision  they  are  placed. 

60.  At  the  end  of  each  month  a  report  upon  the  work  done  during  that 
period  must  be  furnished  by  teachers  to  the  Inspector. 

(B.)  Houu-t(hhoMe  Schools, 

61.  In  localities  where  an  average  attendance  of  sixteen  pupils  can  be 
guaranteed  in  three  or  more  groups,  and  where  8uital>le  rooms  for  teaching 
are  provided  by  the  residents,  an  Itinerant  Teacher  may  be  appointed  to 
visit  such  places,  and  the  schools  so  established  shall  l>e  designated  House- 
to-house  Schools. 

62.  The  mode  in  which  a  teacher's  time  shall  be  apportioned  lietween  the 
several  families  visited  bv  him  will  be  determined  by  the  Minister,  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Inspector. 

63.  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall'  be  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
dictation,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  required  that  the  teacher  shall  supplement 
his  oral  instruction  by  a  systematic  course  of  home  lessons. 

64.  As  a  condition  to  payment  of  salary,  he  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
pupils'  attendance  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  furnish  punctually  and 
accurately  such  returns  as  may  be  required  ov  the  Department. 

65.  Necessary  text-books  and  materials  will  be  supplieil  on  retjuisition, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  schools. 

66.  The  school  fees  payable  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  as  present )ed  for 
Half-time  schools,  and  the  sums  received  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Cashier 
for  payment  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

General  Regulations 

Grants  of  School  Books^  d'c, 
,  67.  Grants  of  school  books  and  apparatus  shall  he  made  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  all  schools  under  supervision  of  the 
Minister,  in  projxjrtion  to  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance. 
A  full  supply  will  be  granted  to  schools  newly  established. 

Bequisitiona  for  School  Materials, 

68.  Requisitions  for  supplies  should  be  forwarded  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
only. 

Character  of  School  Books, 

69.  Such  books  only  as  are  supplied  or  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  shall 
be  uaed  in  any  school  for  ordinary  instruction. 
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Teachers  fwt  to  Sell  Copy-books  <w  Stattonen/. 

70.  Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  copy-books,  stationery,  or  sewing,  or 
other  materials  to  pupils,  but  in  country  places  where  prescribed  books 
cannot  be  purchased,  teachers,  provided  they  make  no  profit  by  so  doing, 
may  obtain  such  books  for  their  pupils. 

Apjfaratus. 

71.  The  term  apparatus  shall  be  held  to  include  maps,  diagrams,  inctures, 
blackboards,  easels,  ball-frames,  and  Kindergarten  appliances. 

Registers^  <tc.,  to  be  kept. 
'2.  The  undermentioned  Registers  and  Forms  shall  be  kept,  according  to 


Returns, 

73.  Quarterly,  half-yearly,  and  annual  returns  shall  be  furnished  from 
every  school.  Each  tiuarterly  return  must  be  neatly  made  out  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  teacher  as  a  record,  and  the  other  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Insi)ector  on  the  last  Saturday  preceding  the  Midwinter 
and  (yhristmas  vacations,  and  in  other  cases  on  tne  last  Saturday  in  the 
months  of  March  and  September.  The  annual  return  must  be  forwarded, 
with  the  (luarterly  return,  immediatelv  after  the  close  of  the  I)ecenil)er 
(luarfer.  The  half-yearly  return  must  be  forwarded  at  the  end  of  the  June 
and  December  quarters. 

Commencement  of  duty. 

74.  When  a  teacher  is  appointed  to  a  school  he  must  report  to  the 
Inspector  of  the  District  the  date  of  arrival  at  his  post  and  the  date  of 
commencing  duty. 

Reeufnation  of  a  Tmc?ier. 

75.  A  teacher  is  required  to  give  not  less  than  one  month's  notice  of  his 
intended  resignation,  which  shall  take  effect  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
indicated.  Before  receiving  salary  for  the  last  month  he  must  hand  over 
to  a  person  duly  authorised  all  school  property  belonging  to  the  Minister, 
and  make  out,  m  duplicate,  an  inventory  of  the  same  ;  one  copy  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Inspector,  the  other  to  be  left  with  the  school  records. 

Duties  qf  Teachers. 

76.  The  duties  of  teachers  shall  be  : 

To  observe  faithfully  all  regulations  aifeoting  him  or  his  school. 

To  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Inspectors. 

To  teach  according  to  the  course  of  secular  instruction. 

To  maintain  the  discipline  prescribed  in  the  Regulations. 

To  keep  the  school  records  neatly,  and  to  furniim  returns  punctually. 

To  see  that  the  undennentioned  documents  are  kept  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  school-room,  namely  : — (a)  The  Regulationi< ; 
(i)  Notice  to  visitors  ;  (c)  Course  of  Secular  Instruction  ;  (eOTime- 
table  ;  (e)  Programme  of  Lessons ;  {/)  Scale  of  Fees  ;  (g)  Pro- 
clamation as  to  obligatory  attendance  ;  (A)  List  of  Public  School 
Board. 

To  take  charge  of  the  school  buildings  and  all  property  belonging  to 
the  Minister,  and  to  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  school 
premises  in  good  order  and  tenantable  repair— reasonable  wear 
and  tear  excepted— and  to  see  that  they  are  not  used  for  any 
other  than  school  purposes  without  the  Minister's  permission. 

Classification  of  Schools—Condition  of  retention  in  Class. 

Regulations  77  and  78  will  be  found  above  in  Section  II.  of  the  report, 
under  ^*  ClassificAtion  of  Public  Schools.'' 
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Work-  m  isti  'tsses, 

79.  The  time  devoted  to  their  duties  by  work-mistressea  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

DAjnaWMk. 
lu  First-class  echools  with  an  attendance  of  250  girls  ...        5 

In  First-class  schools  vrith  an  attendance  of  fewer  than  250 
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In  Second-cla-ss  schooLs     4 

W).  Each  work-mi.stre«s  sliall  be  re(4uired  to  keep  a  reconl,  showing  the 
names  of  the  puj>ils,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  commencing  and  completing 
each  piece  of  work.  The  recoixl  is  to  Ix)  preserved  for  the  inf(ft*mation  of 
the  Inspector  and  of  tlie  Directress  of  Needlework. 

81.  The  remilar  teachers  of  such  classes  as  may  be  receiving  instruction 
in  needlework  will  be  expected  to  assist  the  work-mistress  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duties. 

Training  Schools. 

Classes  of  Candidates, 

82.  The  Minister  may  authorise  to  be  received  into  the  Training  Schools, 
annually,  three  classes  of  candidates,  namely,  Svhfdarship  Candidates — 
Thirty  ])upil-teachers  whose  term  of  service  has  expired,  and  who  have 
obtainea  tne  highest  marb)  amonf^  those  those  passing  the  entrance  exam- 
ination ;  Half-JScholarshtp  Candidates — Twenty  pupQ-teachers  whose  term 
of  service  has  expired,  and  who  have  obtained,  after  the  first  thirty,  the 
next  highest  marks  among  those  passing  the  entrance  examination,  and  are 
prepared  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  in  training ;  I^on- 
Scholarship  Candidates — Other  pupil-teacherfi  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  and  are  prepared  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  their  maintenance 
while  in  training. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

83.  Before  admission,  every  candidate  must  make  a  declaration  that  he 
intends,  in  good  faith,  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  schools  under 
the  Minister,  and  that  he  will  accept  a  situation  in  any  district  to  which 
he  may  be  appointed.  He  must  also  procure  a  f^arantee  from  two  respon- 
aible  persons  that  the  whole  expense  of  his  training  defrayed  by  the  8tate 
will  be  refunded,  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  he  sliall  not  enter  the  service 
of  the  Minister,  or  shall  leave  it  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  his 
first  appointment. 

Terms  of  Training, 

84.  Entrance  examinations  shall  be  held  yearly  in  December ;  and  the 
periods  of  training  will  be  one  year,  two  years,  three  years,  as  may  be  found 
expedient. 

Allmvanres  dunn/jf  Timning, 

85.  The  following  allowances  may  be  made  to  students  who  satisfy  the 
aforementioned  conditions  and  pass  successfully  the  prescribed  examin- 
ations :— To  scholarship  students,  £6  per  month  :  to  half -scholarship 
students,  £3  per  month.  Where  the  school  is  prepared  to  receive  students 
into  residence,  board  and  lodging  will  be  provided  free,  and  an  allowance 
of  £1  and  lOs.  per  month  respectively  will  oe  made. 

Piyictical  Tn^ining, 

8G.  The  students  shall  be  trained  in  the  practical  management  of  schools 
by  attendance  at  the  Practising  Schools  or  at  such  other  schools  as  the 
Minister  may  direct. 

Examinn  tions, 

87.  Oral  examinations  of  the  students  shall  be  held  periodically  to  test 
their  attention  and  progress  ;  and  written  exnmiuations  shall  take  place 
yearly,  in  December,  when  provisional  classifications  will  ho  awarded 
accoiding  to  attainments  and  teaching  skill  to  students  who  have  completed 
their  course.  No  certificate  shall  be  confirmed  until  the  Inspex^tor's  Report 
shows  that  the  student  is  successful  in  the  management  of  a  school 
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Government  of  Schools. 
Public  School  Boards. 

88.  The  Minister  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  controlling, 
through  his  officers,  the  internal  management  of  schools ;  hut 
for  other  purposes,  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Public  School 
Boards,  whenever  suitable  persons  ai-e  found  to  fill  the  office. 

89.  Every  Public  School  Board,  at  the  first  meeting  thereof,  shall  elect 
from  the  members  a  Chairman,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  correspond  with 
the  Minister  on  behalf  of  the  Board  ;  and  the  Board  may  in  like  manner 
appoint  such  other  honorary  officers,  being  members  of  the  Board,  as  the 
Ikiird  may  deem  expedient. 

90.  A  Public  School  Board  may,  by  resolution  passed  at  a  duly  constituted 
meeting  thereof,  appoint  any  member  or  meml)ers  to  perform  the  duty, 
praHcribed  bv  the  19tn  section  of  the  Public  Instructicn  Act,  of  visiting  any 
of  the  schools  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  ;  and  it  shall  he 
the  duty  of  the  memlx»r  or  members  so  api)ointed  to  reyjort  the  results  of 
an^  sucli  visitation  to  tlio  l^oard,  who  will,  if  necessary,  rei)ort  to  the 
Minister. 

91.  The  grounds  upon  which  any  Public  School  Board  shall  exercise  the 
IK) wer  conferred  on  it  by  the  section  before-mentioned  to  suspend  a  teacher 
lor  misconduct,  shall  l)e  the  following : — Unfitness  on  the  jmrt  of  such 
teacher  to  perform  his  duties  from  intemperance,  immoral  conduct,  gross 
neglect  of  auty,  or  continued  absence  from  duty  without  leave. 

92.^  Public  School  Boards  shall,  before  leaving  the  school  under  visitation, 
report  to  the  Minister  any  case  in  which  a  teacner  is  suspended  by  them, 
and  apnrise  the  Inspector  having  charge  of  such  school  by  letter. 

93.  Public  School  Boards  are  expected  to  use  every  endeavour  to  induce 
parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  names 
of  any  parents  or  guardians  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children. 

94.  When  the  course  laid  down  in  Regulations  under  the  13th  section  of 
the  Public  Instruction  Act  for  relieving  parents  and  guardians  from  pav- 
ment  of  school  fees  by  the  Minister  is  not  convenient,  application  may  oe 
made  by  parents  or  guardians  to  the  Public  School  Board  of  the  district ; 
and,  if  satisfied  as  to  the  inability  of  the  applicants  to  imy  school  fees,  such 
Public  School  Board  may  issue  a  certificate  of  exemption  Jrom  payment 
thereof  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  s^all  thereupon  report 
the  case  to  the  Minister. 

95.  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  on  such  Boards  by  the  Public 
Instruction  Act,  the  Minister  entrusts  to  them  the  following  duties  :-  (n) 
To  take  care  that  the  school  buildings  are  not  used  for  any  improper 
purpose.  (/>)  to  see  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  fumitxure  and 
apparatus  is  provided,  (c)  To  take  precautions  for  excluding  from  the 
school,  during  its  ordinary  business,  all  books  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister,  (d)  To  inspect  periodically  the  School  Registers  and  Records. 
(e)  To  see  that  the  school  is  open  on  all  the  usual  school  days,  and  that  the 
teacher  is  present  at  his  work.  (/)  To  observe  whether  the  teacher  dis- 
charges his  duties,  to  report  his  conduct  to  the  Minister  when  he  is  in  fault, 
and  to  protect  him  from  vexatious  complaints. 

Insj^ctors  of  Schools. 

96.  Inspectors  and  other  persons  deputed  by  the  Minister  to  visit  any 
school  shall  be  furnished  with  proper  credentials.  Every  teacher  is 
required  to  treat  such  persons  with  deference ;  to  carry  out  their  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  school ;  and  to  obey  their  instructions  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Public  Instruction  Act  and  the  Regulations. 

Duties  of  Inspectors. 

97.  Inspectors  are  to  enforce  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Act  and  of  the  Regulations ;  but  their  decisions  shall  be  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Minister.  They  are  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of 
schools,  and  to  inquire  into  all  matters  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  report 
to  the  Minister.  They  are  authorised  to  determine  all  questions  of  scnool 
management,  and  to  take  the  teaching  of  a  class  or  of  a  school  into  their 
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own  hands  for  a  time,  to  show  the  teacher  how  defective  mettods  may  be 
improved. 

Annual  Inspections. 

98.  Once  at  least  in  the  year,  every  school  in  each  Inspector's  district 
shall  be  visited  by  him  and  the  pupils  be  examined  as  to  their  proficiency 
in  the  several  branches  of  instruction  as  authoritatively  prescribed.  He 
shall,  within  six  days  of  such  inspection,  send  a  report  thereupon  to  the 
Minister,  together  with  such  observations  on  the  state  of  the  school  gener- 
ally as  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  called  for. 

Conduct  of  In^tevior^. 

99.  In  their  intercourse  with  teachers,  Inspectors  should  l)e  i^ided  by 
feelings  of  respect  for  the  teacher's  office,  and  of  symjjathy  with  his  labours. 
Thev  should  exhibit  towards  teachers  every  possible  courtesy,  treating  them 
at  ail  times  with  the  consideration  and  kindness  which  the  difHcuities  of 

heir  position  demand. 

Observation  Book, 

100.  The  Inspector's  remarks  upK)n  the  state  of  a  school  visited  by  hiu) 
shall,  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  be  entered  in  the  Observation  Book 
of  the  school,  which,  as  a  record,  is  to  be  carefully  preserved.  Entries 
therein  must  not  be  erased  or  altered. 

School  Routine  and  Discipline. 
PuvA:t%udity. 

101.  With  a  view  to  the  proper  training  of  their  pupils,  teachers  must 
conduct  the  operations  of  their  scnools  with  punctuality  and  regularity. 

Cleanliness, 

102.  Habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  to  be  encouraged  among  the 
pupils,  not  only  by  precept,  but  bv  the  personal  example  of  the  teachers, 
and,  if  necessary,  may  be  enforced.  Teachers  are  atso  responsible  for 
keeping  the  schoolrooms  and  furniture  clean  and  arranged  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Oi^er  and  Condtict. 

103.  Teachers  are  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  necessity  for 
orderlv  and  modest  behaviour,  as  well  as  for  obedience  to  teachers  and  to 
the  rules  of  the  school.  Pupils  should  also  be  trained  to  exhibit  respect  for 
the  property  of  others,  whetner  public  or  private  ;  to  regard  the  feelings  of 
their  fellows  ;  to  be  honest  and  truthful,  attentive  under.instruction,  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

Government  of  Pupils. 

104.  In  the  government  of  pupils  a  teacher  must  avoid  all  degrading 

Imnishments.  His  discipline  should  be  mild  but  firm,  his  manner  xindly, 
iLs  demeanour  cheerful,  and  his  language  marked  on  all  occasions  by  strict 
propriety.  While  overlooking  no  offence,  his  aim  should  be  to  prevent  the 
necessity  for  punishment  by  effecting  the  improvement  of  the  onender. 

Corporal  Punishment. 

105.  Corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted,  but  by  the  principal  teacher 
only,  or  by  an  assistant  with  his  approval.  It  should  be  restricted  to 
trtreme  cases ;  and  the  teacher  must  keep  a  record  of  the  time  and  place  of 
punishment,  its  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  offence.  [See  also  Clause 
19  of  Instructions  to  Teachers.] 

Expidsion  of  Pupils. 

106.  No  pupil  shall  be  expelled  from  any  school  except  by  authority  of 
the  Minister. 

Suspension, 

107.  A  pupil  inay,  nevertheless,  for  gross  insolences  persistent  disobedience 
profanity,  or  immoral  conduct,  be,  by  the  teacher,  forthwith  removed  from 
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the  school :  provided  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  matter  shall  be  reported 
without  delay  to  the  Minister ;  and,  until  its  settlement  by  him,  the  pupil 
shall  not  be  readmitted.  Where  a  pupil  is  thus  suspended,  the  parents  should 
be  at  once  informed  of  the  facts. 

Playgi'ouiui  Supei^vision. 

108.  The  conduct  of  pupils  in  the  plavground  must  be  carefully  super- 
vised by  the  teacher ;  and  he  must  see  that,  in  proceeding  to  school  and 
returning  from  it,  their  behaviour  is  orderly.  Whue  pupils  are  on  the  school 
premises,  teachers  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
exposure  to  heat  or  rain,  and  in  )>erforming  this  duty  may  for  the  puri)08es 
of  sliadc,  shelter,  or  lunch,  use  any  weather-shed,  classroom,  or  schoolroom. 

Heliffious  Vieivs  of  Puytih  or  of  Pai^enU, 

109.  Nothing  must  ever  l)c  said  or  done  by  any  teacher,  in  a  pupil's 
hearing  or  prest^nce,  calculated  to  offend  tlie  religious  views  of  that  pupil, 
or  of  any  other  in  the  school,  or  of  the  parents  of  any  pupil. 

Daily  Routine, 

110.  In  all  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  the  Minister,  the  daily  i-outine 
shall  be  that  specified  hereunder :  Provided  that,  by  permission  of  the 
Minister,  the  tiine  of  assembling  may  behalf  an  hour  earlier  than  that  speci- 
fied ;  in  which  case,  the  several  times  stated  will  be  earlier  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. In  country  schools  the  midday  recess  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister,  be  reduced  to  one  hour.  In  order  that  gates  and  doors  may  be 
unlocked  and  suitable  preptarations  made  for  the  work  of  the  day.  teachers 
of  all  ranks  must  be  at  their  schools  in  the  morning  at  least  haii  an  hour 
before  the  time  specified  for  beginning  lessons. 

Morning, 

At  9.  All  teachers  to  be  present.  All  school  materials  to  be  prepared 
for  lessons. 

At  9.26.  Pupils  to  be  arranged  in  ranks,  inspected  as  to  cleanlin&^s,  and 
marched  into  school. 

At  9.30.  Lessons  (for  special  religious  instruction)  to  commence;  as 
noted  in  the  time-table  prescribed  by  Rule  111  below. 

At  1 1.    Recess  to  be  spent  in  the  playground  by  pupils  and  teachers. 

At  11.15.    Lessons  to  be  resumed  according  to  the  time  table. 

At  12.25.    Class- roll  to  be  called  and  marked. 

At  12-30.    The  school  to  l>e  dismissed  for  midday  recess. 

•  Afternoon. 

From  12.30  to  1.53.    l^ecess  for  dinner  and  recreation,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  teachers. 
At  155.    Pupils  to  be  arranged,  inspected,  and  marched  into  school. 
At  2.    Lessons  to  recommence  a.s  notert  in  the  time-table. 
At  3. 55.    The  roll  to  l>e  called  and  marked. 
At  4.    The  school  to  be  dismissed. 

Time-t^ihle. 

111.  The  time-table  to  be  observed  in  the  schools  is  the  following,  except 
that  in  cases  within  the  proviso  to  the  preceding  Regulation,  the  time  m 
each  instance  will  be  half  an  hour  earlier  than  specified  : — 

From  9-30  to  10.30.    Special  religious  instruction  :  or,  where  no  religious 
teacher  is  in  attendance,  ordinary  instruction. 
From  10. 30  to  12.30.    Ordinary  instruction. 
From  12.30  to  2.    Recess  for  dinner  and  reassembling. 
From  2  to  4.     Ordinary  instruction. 

Special  Religums  Instruction, 

112.  Where  the  time  specified  for  special  religious  instruction  is  incon- 
venient, some  other  hour  may  be  fixed  by  mutual  a^eement  between  the 
Public  School  Board,  the  tether,  and  the  person  giving  such  instruction. 
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Vacations  and  Holidays, 

113.  The  vacations  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  are — four  weeks  at 
Christmas,  one  week  at  Easter,  and  a  fortnight  at  Midwinter.  The  holi- 
days allowed,  other  than  those  occurring  in  vacation,  are-  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Colony,  of  the  Queen's  Birthday,  and  of  the  Frince  of  Wales'  Birth- 
day ;  and  Good  Friday. 

Teachers  are  to  enter  on  their  time-tables  these  varations  and  holidays. 

Closing  Schoofs. 

114.  No  school  is  to  be  closed  upon  any  school -day  without  the  written 
direction  of  the  Minister  or  other  pei'son  duly  authorised  by  him  on  tliat 
behalf.  When  a  teacher  obtains  authority  to  absent  himself  from  sch<)ol, 
he  should  notify  the  fact  to  the  Public  School  l^Hird  of  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situated. 

InftviiuH*  DiHefUtf!*. 

115.  The  attendance  of  a  pupil  sutfering  froui  any  contagious,  otfeiisive, 
or  infectious  disease,  may  be  temix)rarily  suspeudecl  by  the  teacher  under 
rules  approved  by  the  Minister. 

Instruction  in  Schools. 
Course  of  iTistmction, 

116.  The  Course  of  Secular  Instruction,  as  the  tenn  is  defined  in  the 
Public  Instruction  Act,  shall  l)e  as  given  in  Api^endix  to  Regulations.  (See 
below.) 

Sjfecial  Reliifious  Instruction. 

117.  No  pupil  is  to  l>e  require<i  to  receive  sijecial  religious  instniction  if 
the  iiarents  or  guardians  of  such  pupil  object  to  such  religious  instruction 
being  given. 

General  Religious  In^trurfion. 

118.  Where  any  ^jarent  or  guardian  objects  to  a  pupil  receiving  the  general 
religious  uistruction  prescribed  in  the  course  of  mstruction,  notification  to 
this  effect  shall  be  made  to  the  teacher  in  writinffy  who  shall  thereupon 
exempt  such  pupil. 

JDenominntional  Books. 

119.  The  teacher  in  all  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ^linister 
shall  see  that  the  religious  books  employed  in  the  classes  for  special 
religious  instruction  are  confined  to  the  time  and  place  of  such  instruction, 
and  not  left  in  the  way  of  children  whose  parents  may  object  to  them. 

Methods  of  Teach ing. 

120.  Every  teacher  shall  make  himself  ac(iuaintetl  with  improved  methoii? 
of  teaching,  and  practise  them  in  his  school ;  and,  as  the  efficiency  ol 
teachers  will  be  judged  by  the  attainments,  as  well  as  by  the  moral  im- 
provement of  their  pupils,  not  only  the  mode  of  instruction,  but  results 
bhouhl  Ikj  kept  in  view. 

Teachiiuj  Power  to  he  Juathf  Oistrihufed. 

121.  Teachers  shall  provide  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  their  lijiie 
through  all  the  classes,  so  that  the  instruction  of  no  pupil  be  neglected. 

Persons  Visiting  Sdux^ls. 

122.  Visitors  shall  have  access  to  every  school  maintained  or  aided  by 
the  Minister  during  the  hoiu's  of  secular  instruction — not  to  take  part  in 
the  business  or  to  interrupt  it,  but  simply  to  observe  how  it  is  conducted 

Duties  of  Teachers  to  Visitors. 

123.  Every  teacher  shall  receive  courteously  visitors  seeking  to  inspect 
his  school,  and  afford  them  access  to  the  schoolroom  and  liberty  to  observe 
what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children  or  on  the  desks,  what  tablets 
are  on  the  AvaUs,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching  ;  but  teachers  shall 
not  permit  any  person  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  school  by  asking 
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Suestion  of  the  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers,  or  in  any  way 
iverting  the  attention  from  the  usual  business. 

Official  Visits, 

124.  The  restriction  exjiresseil  in  the  preceding  Rule  will  not  interfere 
with  the  visits  of  members  of  School  Boards,  nor  with  the  provision  m 
Section  17  of  the  Tublic  Instruction  Act  whereby  access  is  afforded  to 
religious  teachers  for  the  purixjse  of  communicating  8i)ecial  religious 
instruction. 

Visitors'  Book 

125.  Every  teacher  shall  have  the  "Visitors'  Book"  Ijdng  upon  his  desk,  in 
which  visitors  may  enter  their  names,  and,  if  they  think  pix>per,  any  remarks. 
Teachers  are  by  no  means  to  erase  or  alter  any  remark  so  made. 

Instuuctions  to  Teachers. 

The  following  instructions,  issued  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
principal  teachers  of  schools  and  of  mistresses  of  Girls' and  Infants'  Dei^iirt- 
ments,  are  also  to  )je  acted  ujion,  as  far  as  they  may  aj)ply,  by  teachers 
generally.  These  instructions  have  equal  force  with  the  preceding 
regulations: — 

1.  Instructions  relating  to  Principal  Teachers  only. 

Tlie  princii>al  teacher  will  keep  a  Teachers'  Time  Book,  and  will  see  that 
all  teaciiers  enter  therein  the  time  of  their  arrival  and  departure  from  school. 

2.  He  will  reix>rt  to  the  inspector  all  teachers  absent  from  duty  without 
leave,  and  any  who  are  habitually  unpunctual. 

3.  He  will  visit  the  other  school  deijartments  once  a  day  at  lea^^t,  to 
ascertain  that  the  teachers  are  at  their  posts  and  observing  tne  time-tables. 
He  will  see  that  all  documents  retiuired  bv  the  remdations  are  exhibited  in 
their  proper  placas.  It  is  not  intended  tiiat  he  shall  ar})iti-arily  interfere 
with  the  teacliing,  the  discipline,  or  the  internal  management  of  the  father 
departments  ;  nor  is  lie  at  liberty  to  remove  chililren  thcrefit^m  to  his  omi 
department  without  the  saurti<»n  of  the  Insiiet^tor  ;  but  he  is  em]>owered  to 
decide  questions  relating  to  the  geneml  orderl  and  routine  of  the  entire 
school,  suliject  to  appeal  to  higher  authority. 

4.  He  will,  with  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
arrange  for  the  regular  cleaning  of  the  schoolrooms,  will  see  that  the  closets 
and  all  external  premises  are  kept  clean,  and  that  the  fences  and  gates  are 
unii^jured  by  the  pupils.  He  wdl  report  promi>tly  any  damage  done  to  the 
school  buildings,  as  also  any  necessity  for  attention  to  the  closets.  If  the 
water  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  should  become  bad,  the  Inspector  should  he 
informed  to  that  effect ;  and,  in  dry  seasons  care  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  persons,  other  than  the  pupils  or  the  teacher's  family,  from  obtaining 
water  from  the  school  tanks  or  wells. 

5.  He  will  see  that  horses  are  not  allowed  under  any  cu'cumstances  to  run 
in  the  playgi'ound  during  s<*hool  hours.  Subject  to  the  princi^wl  teacher's 
approval,  the  parents  of  puj)ils  riding  to  schmil  are  at  lil)erty  to  fence  off, 
at  their  own  exiiense,  a  small  p(»rtion  of  the  playground  as  a  stock vanl. 

G.  He  will  receive  all  letters  addressed  to  teachers  at  the  school,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  owners  as  soon  as  convenient.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
impress  upon  teachers  that  having  i)rivate  letters  addressed  to  them  at  the 
school  is  an  inconvenient  arrangement,  justiiied  only  by  urgent  circiun- 
Btances.  Letters  intended  for  pupils,  and  non-ofKcial  letters  addre.Sbed  to 
pupil-teachers,  5>hould  be  forw  ardcd  tu  the  parenti  of  the  persons  concerned. 

7.  Person^  visiting  the  school,  or  calling  upon  teachers,  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  brought  to  the  principal  teacher. 

8.  He  will  receive  and  investigate  complaints  from  parents  and  others. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  attentively  consider  such  commaints,  that  he  will 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  well  founded,  and  that  he  will 
afford  the  redress  which  their  natiure  may  re(iuire  or  suggest.  In  cases  of 
importance  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  should  be  furnished  for  the 

linister's  information. 
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9.  The  principal  teacher  will  register  all  children  applying  for  admission 
to  the  school,  and  will  determine  the  department  for  wnich  they  are  fit. 

10.  Under  the  heading  in  the  annual  return,  **  Number  of  Scholars  on  the 
Records,"  pupils  who  have  left,  but  who  have  subseciuently  been  re-enrolled 
in  the  same  school  during  the  jrear,  should  only  be  counted  once.  A  school 
with  two  or  more  departments  is  to  furnish  but  one  annual  return,  in  which 
children  transferred  from  one  department  to  another  during  the  year  are 
only  to  be  counted  once. 

II.  Instkuctions  relatino  alike  to  Principal  Teachers  and 

Mistresses  op  Departments. 

11.  He  will  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  temi^erature  of 
the  rooms,  and  will  cs])ecially  avoid  an  excessive  degree  of  heat.  At 
each  recess  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  oijened  so  as  to  secure  an 
effectual  change  of  air.  Windows  should  l>e  opened,  where  practicable,  by 
lowering  them  from  the  top  ;  and  the  children  must  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
a  strong  current  of  air. 

12.  He  will  note  the  methods  enii)loyed  ami  the  discipline  maintained  by 
the  several  teachers  under  his  immediate  Mii)ervision,  and  will  have  iK)wer 
to  interfere  whenever  he  may  consider  either  to  be  defective  ;  but  this  should 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  derogate  from  a  sultordinate's  authority 
and  influence  over  his  ^mpils.  Fault  should  not  l>e  found  with  a  teacher 
within  the  hearing  of  his  class. 

13.  He  will  ariunge  his  classes,  if  four  or  more,  in  sections,  earli 
section  to  contain  two  or  three  classes;  and  will  i)lace  in  charge  of 
each  section  an  assistant  teacher,  who,  when  the  staff  aamits,  will^be  aided 
by  a  pupil-teacher. 

14.  For  all  purposes  of  classification  and  examination  the  actual  attend- 
ance of  a  pnpu  in  days  shall  determine  his  half-year  in  class,  such  half-year 
to  consist  of  110  days. 

16.  When  a  subordinate  teacher  relinciuishes  the  charge  of  a  class  or 
section,  it  should  be  examined  by  the  head  of  the  Department.  A  record 
of  the  condition  of  the  class  or  section,  as  elicited  by-  such  examination, 
should  be  entered  in  the  lesson  register,  and  be  attested  by  the  signatures 
of  all  the  persons  concerned. 

16.  A  similar  course  should  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  materials 
used  by  the  class  or  section  in  charge  of  the  outgoing  teacher. 

17.  He  will  carefully  preserve  in  the  school  all  coun)leted  records  and 
duplicate  returns,  for  the  use  of  future  teachers. 

18.  Beyond  marking  the  rolls  and  entering  the  names  of  new  pupils, 
teachers  are  not  to  engage  in  clerical  work  during  the  time  set  apart  for 
instruction. 

10.  Corporal  punishment  must  not  be  inflicted  except  by  the  head  of  the 
school,  or  department,  or — under  his  direction  and  responsibility — by  an 
assistant  teacner.    Ripil- teachers  are,  under  no  circumstances,  to  Ini  allowed 


Kctreiiie  ca»e  ;  and  corporal  punislmient  is  not  to  Ihj  recognised  as  a  proper 
aid  to  teaching.  The  boxing  of  pupils'  ears  and  the  tapping  of  children  on 
the  head  are  strictly  forbidden,  as  is  also  the  corporal  punishment  of  female 
pupils  12  years  of  age  and  over ;  and  no  corjwral  punishment  may  be 
inflicted  for  neglect  to  pre])are  home  lessons.  All  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment are  to  l>e  recorded^  at  the  time  the  punishment  is  inthcted,  in  the 
punishment  book  supplied  to  all  schools  by  the  Deimrtment. 
20.  Home  Lessons-  — 
(a.)  No  home  lessons  or  written  exercises  of  anv  kind  shall  be  given 

to  children  attending  infants   schools  or  nrst  classes  in  other 

schools. 
(b.)  Children  in  the  second  class  shall  have  no  written  exercises  of  any 

kind ;  but  they  may  l>e  required  to  prepare  lessons  on  reading, 

spelling,  or  tables,  provided  such  work  take  up  not  more  than  half 

an  hour  each  evening. 
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(c.)  Children  in  the  third  class  may  be  given  home  le^ssons  four 
evenings  in  the  week,  the  subjects  iKjiug  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher  ;  but  each  night  s  lessons  must  not  take  more  than  one 
hour  to  complete. 

(fl.)  In  the  case  of  fourth  and  fifth  classes  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher  to  give  such  home  lessons  as  he  may  consider  necessary. 

21.  Pupils  shall  notoe  detained  in  school  for  study  or  for  punishment 
duringany  part  of  the  forenoon  recess. 

22.  The  teacher  shall  make  the  nece-ssary  arrangements  fur  the  jiroper 
oversight  of  the  playgruuiid  during  recesses  It  is  comi)et«nt  for  the  head 
of  a  scliool  or  of  a  dei»artment^  the  statf  of  which  contains  more  than  one 
teacher,  to  so  arrange  that  each  half  of  the  staff  shall  l>e  relicve<l  of  play- 
ground sui>crvisiou  during  an  otjual  iK^rtion  of  the  recess  for  dinner, 
rrincinal  teachers  and  mistresses  of  ae])artmcnts  must  undertake  play- 
grouna  duty  e^pially  with  the  other  teachers. 

23.  He  will  construct  progranmies  of  lessons  for  classes  in  his  depart- 
ment taught  by  pupil  teacliers,  and  \»nll  decide  upon  the  suitableness  of 
those  framed  by  assi.stant  teacherti  His  signature  is  to  be  attached  to 
these  documents,  in  evidence  that  they  have  been  examineil  by  hmi  and 
have  received  his  approval. 

24.  He  will  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  weekly  to  the  instruction  of  each 
class  in  his  department. 

25.  He  will  examine  each  class  in  his  department  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  will  record  the  results,  note  the  defects,  and  enter  suggestions  for  their 
remedy  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purix)se.  Such  entries  should  be  signed  by 
himself  and  the  teacner  of  the  class. 

2f).  He  will  l)e  resix>nsible  for  the  progress  of  all  children  in  his  depart- 
ment and  for  the  condition  of  the  department  in  all  other  matters, 
excepting  those  points  of  organisation  for  which  he  cannot  reasonably  be 
held  accountable. 

27.  He  will  devote;  at  Iciist  one  hour  daily  to  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers,  and  will  see  that  all  the  prescribed  subjects  are  duly  studied  by 
them.  Suitable  programmes  are  to  be  prepared,  and  a  register  is  to  be  kept 
showing  ((0  the  time  of  commencing  the  daily  lesson,  and  the  time  at  which 
it  was  concluded,  (h)  the  exercise  or  home-lesson  appointed  for  the  day. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  mistres.<*es  of  departments  are  to  perfonn 
a  fair  share  of  the  work  of  instructing  pupil- teachers. 

28.  In  niaking  ai>plication  for  increased  assistance,  he  will  give  attention 
to  the  following  rules,  by  which  the  numerical  strength  of  teaching  staffs  is 
regulated. 

In  a  mixed  school,  or  in  a  sejiarate  Boys'  or  Girls'  Dei)aii;ment^  having  an 
average  attendance  of — 

60  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher  and  Pujiil-teacher. 
70  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher  and  Assistant. 
80  to   110  pupils,   the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher  and  2  Pupil- 
teachers. 
110  to  140  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  ami 

l*uijil  teacher. 
140  to  1»0  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and  il 

Pupil-teachers. 
.  180  to  220  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and  3 

Pupil-teachei-s. 
220  to  270  pupils,  the  ^taff  may  con.sist  of  Teacher,  2  As.«ii.stant.s  and  2 

Pupil-teacherrt. 
270  to  310  pupils  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  A.v^istants  and  3 

Pupil-teachers. 
310  to  350  pupils,  the  Uaff  may  conisi^t  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  4 

Pupil-teachers. 
350  to  400  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  4 

Pupil-teachers. 
400  to  450  pupils,  the  statF  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  b 

Pupil-teachers. 
450  to  oOO  pupils,  thp  stsff  jtnay  ronsiRt  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  6 

Pupil  teachers 
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In  every  separate  Infants'  Department  having  an  average  attendance  of — 
100  to  120  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  and  2  Pupil- 
teachers. 
120  to  160  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and 

l^ipil-teacher. 
160  to  200  xmpils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and  2 

Pupil-teacners. 
200  to  240  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and  3 

Pupil-teachers. 
210  to  3(X)  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  3 

Pupil- teachers. 
300  to  340  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  4 

l\ipil-teachera. 
340  to  380  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  5 

Pupil-teachers. 
380  to  440  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  5 

I^pil-teachers. 
440  to  480  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  6 

Pupil-teachers. 
480  to  r>r>0  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  7 

Pupil-teachers. 

29.  In  forwarding  applications  for  leave  of  absence  the  principal  teacher 
or  mistress  of  a  department  will  state  thereon  the  arrangements  proi)osed 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  those  applying ;  will  express  an  opinion 
as  to  wnether  such  arrangements  are  satisfactory ;  and  will  state  what 
previous  leave  has  been  eranted,  and  on  what  terms,  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Applications  for  sick  leave  for  three  or  more  days  should  be 
accompaniea  oy  medical  certificates. 

30.  All  correspondence  and  returns  (except  those  relating  to  fees)  should 
be  sent  to  the  inspector  under  who8«  immediate  supervision  the  school  is 
placed.     Salary  abstracts  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  accountant. 

31.  In  their  correspondence,  teachers  must  state  at  the  head  of  their 
communication  the  name  of  their  school  with  the  j)ost-toum;  and,  after 
their  signature,  the  position  they  hold  in  the  school.  In  the  case  of  female 
teacher^  Mrs.  or  Miss,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  written  in  brackets 
before  tneir  name. 

32.  Teachers  of  all  ranks  are  required  to  abstain  from  participation  in 
any  public  meetings  or  other  gatherings  on  party,  political,  or  sectarian 
topics,  and  generally  to  refrain  from  all  action  in  such  mattera  calculated 
to  give  offence  to  any  section  of  the  community  or  to  impair  their  o\m 
usefulness  as  teachers ;  they  must  also  abstain  from  public  controversy 
ui)on  the  merits  of  the  system  of  education  now  in  force,  and  from  acting 
as  local  i)reachers.  lay  readers,  or  local  correspondents  of  newspapers. 

33.  It  is  incumbent  on  teacners  to  attend  to  directions  given  them  by 
inspectors,  and  all  de[>artmcntal  oidcrs  issued  to  them  must  l>c  strictly 
ol«erved.  Should  a  teacher  at  any  time  feel  ag^i-ieved,  he  may  apiKjal  to 
the  Minister  for  redress,  Imt  such  api>eal  must  be  made  in  a  pr(>i)or  and 
respectful  manner.  Pending  an  appeal,  no  teacher  will  be  justiticd  in 
disobeying  orders,  nor  in  the  course  of  an  api)eal  shall  he  knowingly  make 
unfounded  charges  or  improperly  introduce  subjects  foreign  to  the  matter 
of  appeal. 

34.  No  sectarian  or  denominational  publications  of  any  kuid  shall  be 
UJ«d  in  school,  nor  shall  any  denominatiuiial  or  sectarian  dcx'trines  be 
inculcated. 

35.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  :  to  teach 
them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood  ;  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  a  free  Government :  and  to  train  them  up  to  a  true  compre- 
nension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of  citizenship. 
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APPENDIX    TO    ''REGULATIONS. 

THE  COCJRSE  OF  SECULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND 
STANDARDS    OF    PROFICIENCY    FOR    THE    SEVERAL 

CLASSES    IN    SCHOOLS. 

For  Infants'  Schools. 

First  Half- year  of  Enrolment, 

*  Reading  —To  reacl  Primer,  Part  I.  (one-third  of  the  whole). 

Writifig^To  write  on  Hlates-  i,  ii,  n,  m,  v,  r,  w. 

AHthmedc — To  count  and  read  up  to  10  ;  to  know  ball-frame  exercises 

in  addition,  and  addition  of  other  concrete  quantities  as  far  as  10. 
First  course  of  easy  Kindergarten  exercises  in  singing^  drill,  drawing, 

object  lessons,  form  and  colour,  to  be  given  in  combination  with  the 

pupils  in  their  second  half-year. 
Script  uj-e — Narratives  and  moral  lessons. 

Second  Half-year  of  Enrolment. 

Reading — To  read  Primer,  Part  I.,  to  the  end. 

Writing— To  write  on  slates  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  easy 

combinations. 
Arithmetic — To  count  and  read  as  far  as  20  ;  addition  in  single  column, 

to  20  ;    to  add  and  substract  mentally  numbers  not  involving 

results  higher  than  20. 
Kindergarten  exercises  as  in  first  half-year. 
Scripture — Narratives  and  moral  lessons. 

lliird  Half-year  of  Eni'olment, 

Reading — Primer,  Part  II.,  to  the  end. 

Writing — To  write  on  slates  from  copies. 

Dictation — Words  from  lessons  read. 

Ainihmetic — To  read  and  notate  as  far  as  100 ;    addition  to  three 

places — three  lines  ;   mental  arithmetic  up  to  30 ;    tables  to  "  4 

times." 
Second  course  of  easy  Kindergarten  exercises  in  subjects  prescribed  for 

first  and  second  half-years. 
^c7'e)>^Mre— Narratives  and  moral  lessons. 

Fourth  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

Reading — Reader  I.,  to  the  end. 

Wmtin^ — On  slates  from  copies. 

Dictation — From  lessons  read,  8  lines. 

Arithmetic — To  read  and  notate  up  to  1,000 ;  addition  four  places,  four 
lines  ;  mental  o])enitious  in  addition  and  substraction ;  multipli- 
cation tables  to  "  7  times." 

Kindergarten  Eaercises—As  in  third  half-year. 

Srripture — Narratives  and  nioml  lessons. 

Values  of  Sul/jfcts  taught  in  Infants*  Schools.       Marks. 
Reading        200 

f f  1 1  vlTlg      •«•      •••      •••      ...      •••      ••■      •••      1  \J\) 

Arithmetic 100 

Dictation      100 

Kindergarten  Le.s.>on.-        UK) 

Scripture*     30 

Note. — The  enrolment  of  each  pupil  in  the  several  classes  of  an 
Infants'  School  must  show  the  time  of  sucn  pupil  in  the  whool  and  not  in 
the  class. 

•The  Primers  and  Readers  named  in  these  standards  are  the  **New 
Auhtralian  School  Serie-s  "—William  Bnwks  and  Co.,  Publishers. 
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Fob  Pbima&y  Schools  and  fob  Bots'  and  Gibls'  Dbpabtmekta. 

first  class. 

First  Half-year  of  Enrohnent, 

Beading — Primer  I.,  to  Lesson  XXV. 

Writing-  -To  write  un  slates,  from  the  blackboard,  the  following  letters 

with  their  combinations,  in  words  of  four  letters — i,  u,  n,  m,  o,  a,  c 

e,  V,  w,  r,  t,  d,  1,  b,  h,  j,  f,  y,  g,  p,  q.  ,  ^^  . 

Arithmetic — ^To  count  and  read  any  number  as  far  as  20  ;   to  add  in 

single  xolumns  numbers  not  involving  a  higher  result  than  20  ;  to 

notate  as  far  as  20  ;  to  add  and  subtract,  mentally,  nuni1)ers  not 

involving  results  higher  than  20. 
Dm  wing.  Ohjecl  LeM*mSy  Needlework,  Singiiuf,  Scriitturey  and  Drill  - 

Instruction  in  these  subjects  to  be  given  m  combination  with  pupils 

in  their  third  half-year. 

Second  Half-year  of  Enwhnent 

Readiny — Primers  I,  and  II.,  to  the  end. 

Writinif — To  write  on  slates  from  copies. 

DictHtiwi — Words  from  lessons  read. 

Arithvietic — To  read  and  notate  easy  nmubers  as  far  as  100  ;  to  work 

sums  in  addition  —three  lines  ;  to  add,  mentally,  numbers  involving 

results  not  higher  than  30  ;  multiplication  tables  to  **  4  times. 
Dniivingj  Ol^'ect  LessonSy  Needleivorky  Sin^fing,  Scripture y  and  Dinl 

— Instruction  in  these  subjects  to  be  given  in  combination  with 

pupils  in  their  third  half-year. 

Third  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

Reading — Reader  I.,  to  the  end, 

Writiny — On  slates  from  copies. 

Dictation — From  lessons  read. 

Arithmetic— To  read  and  notate  numbers  as  far  as  1,000 ;  to  work  sums 
in  a<ldition  to  4  places,  4  Hues ;  to  jierform  easy  mental  oi)ei*ation8 
in  addition  and  subtraction  ;  muItij>lication  tables  to  "  7  times." 

Drawing — Straight  lines  and  straight  line  forms. 

*Object  Le$8oiu — Simple  subjects  of  interest  to  children  of  this  age. 

Sitiging — Simple  melodies  by  ear. 

*Scripiure — Narratives  and  moral  lessons. 

2>?-t7^— Inspection  drill,  simple  exercises. 

KeedleiowK — Hem  and  top-sew  together  strips  with  coloured  cotto  ii 
and  plain  hems. 

Values  of  Subjects  taught  to  First  Class,  Marks. 

J\C<W  111  Ig        ...  ..•  ...  ...  .•*  ...  .••  .••  7t\J^ 

vt  n  ving     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        1  yj^j 

x^ic vanon  ...        ...        .1.        ...        ...        ...        ...        •••        1  \j\) 

Arithmetic  (Notation,  20 ;  Slate- work,  60 ;  Mental  Opera- 

tlOnSy  2\ff        •••  •••  ••>  •••  •••  •«•  •-•  ILH' 

i>lU^lli^        •••  •*■  •••  ••■  ••*  •••  •■•  •«•  ow 

^  yV^  1.  \  v9  v*  Lll  0»*«  •••  ■••  ■■•  •••  ••>  ••■  •••  OV/ 

Object  Lessons 30 

J-ZIclr  nr  XUg         •.•  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .VJ 

JL/£  xXi  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  *j\J 

i^  eeuie  worK  •..         .•«         ...         •..         ...         ...         ...  «)o 

.SECOND  CLAS.^. 

First  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

.ffeacftnr;— Reader  II.  (First  half).  In  all  classes  above  the  £rst,  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  read  is  expected  from 
pupils. 

*  In  small  schools,  the  First  and  Second  Classes  may  be  combined  for 
Object  Lessons  and  Scripture,  and  should  receive  in  each  subject  not  less 
than  one  half -hour  lesson  per  week  ;  the  inspection  to  be  conducted  on  the 
lessons  actually  given. 
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Writinff-^ln  copy-books. 

Dictatioii-~E\^\t  linea  from  lessons  read. 

Arithiiutic—^oi^txon  as  far  as  six  places,  three  lines;  subtraction, 
multiplication  by  two  digits  ;  mental  arithmetic— more  difficult 
operations  in  addition  and  subtraction  ;  multiplication  tables  to 
"12  times." 

Singing — Simple  melodies  by  ear ;  easy  exercises  on  the  modu- 
lator ;  strong  tones. 

*  Scripture — Oral  lessons  from  Old  Testament  No.  1. 

Z>rrt?/;/nf/— Freehand  drawing  on  slates,  of  simple  right-lined  and 
curved  figures. 

*Of>fect  Lessons — Familiar  objects. 

Drill  (for  l)oys)—"  Infantry  Drill,  189C;*'  Sections  3  to  9,  11,  13, 
14,  and  17,  pages  4  to  13,  16  and  17,  omitting  Section  7. 

Drill  (for  girls)— Sections  2,  3,  5,  6,  9,  11,  13,  14,  and  17,  formation  of 
class,  position  of  attention,  dressing  with  intervals,  turnings  by 
numbers  (right  and  left),  pace  and  time,  position  in  marching, 
the  quick  march,  the  halt,  marking  time,  free  exercises  and  body 
flexions  (six  exercises). 

Xeedlework—  Hem  and  top-sew  a  9-inch  sampler  of  jaconet  with 
coloured  cotton,  and  feather-stitch  all  round.  Initial  or  name  in 
satin-stitch. 

Second  Half-year  of  Enrolnunt 

Reading— KodAe^Y  II.,  to  the  end. 

Writinp — In  copy-books. 

2>w?to  flow— Eight  lines  from  lessons  read. 

Arithrjietic — Notation  to  9  places,  3  lines ;  multiplication  in  full ;  short 
division  ;  mental  arithmetic — exercises  in  snnple.  rules  J  tables- 
money. 

Singinf/ — As  for  first  half-year. 

*Scripture — As  for  first  half  year. 

Z>mmw<7— Freehand  drawing  on  slates,  of  simple  right-lined  and 
curved  figures. 

*Object  Lessons — As  for  previous  half-year. 

Needlewm-k — Make  a  plain  pillow-slip,  pinafore,  liankerchief^  or  similar 
useful  article ;  seams  to  be  top-sewed  and  felled-finiBhed  with 
tapes. 

Drill  (for  boys)— Sections  9  to  22,  pages  11  to  20,  omitting  Sections  12 
and  20;  also  Section  46,  No.  14,  page  40,  omitting  the  latter  part, 
"Knees,  bending  and  stretching,"  " on  the  hands  down,"  <kc  ;  (for 
girls)  same  as  first  half-year,  together  with  changing  step  while 
marking  time  and  marchmg,  Section  19. 

Value  of  Sufrjects  taiufht  to  Second  Class. 

Heading        ...  2(X) 

Writing         100 

Dictation       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  l(X) 

Arithmetic  (Notation,  20;  Slate- work,  130  ;  .Mental,  r»0)      ...  200 

Object  l^sson.s        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  60 

Singing         50 

Scripture      30 

Drawing        30 

j^ijii...         .-•         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  \}\j 

Needlework ...  60 

THIRD  CLASS. 

First  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

Beading — Keader  IIL  (First-half). 

Reijetition  from  memory  of  twenty  lines  of  poetry. 
Writing-in  copy-books. 
Dictation — Eight  lines  from  lessons  read. 

*  See  note  on  previous  page . 
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*  Anthinetie — Notation  to  nine  placed,  long  division,  addition,  eubtrac- 
tion,  and  multiplication  of  money ;  mental  arithmetic— easy  exer- 
cises ;  tables — weights  and  measures. 

Geography  —  To  know  the  school  locality  and  the  cardinal  points;  to 
be  able  to  show  on  a  map  of  the  World  the  continents,  oceans,  and 
larger  or  more  important  islands,  seas,  bays,  and  straits. 

Grammar — ^To  define  the  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  and  verb,  and  to 
distinguish  each  in  easy  sentences. 

Singing — Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  :  scale  exercises ;  easy  time  exer- 
cises \  two  and  three  pulse  measures  ;  simple  song  and  rounds. 

iHisUnn/ — Not  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biograiihies  given 
orally  covering  the  period  from  the  lloman  to  the  Norman  coniiuest, 
e.flr.,  the  Ancient  Bntons,  the  Roman  conquest,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  Danish  and  Saxon  settlements,  Alfred  the  Great, 
Canute,  Harold. 

Dmmng — Simple  jjeometrical  figures,  to  be  drawn  with  rulers  ;  and 
freehand  drawing  of  regular  forms  and  curved  figures. 

Senpture — New  Testament,  No.  1  ;  moral  les.s<)ns. 

Object  Lesfcyns — Le»sson8  on  animals  and  plants,  with  siKjcial  reference 
to  agriculture  ;  on  the  hmnan  frame,  and  laws  of  liealth  ;  on  ele- 
mentary physiology  ;  and  on  important  manufactures. 

Drill  (for  boys)— " Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections?,  12,  19,  20,  23  to 26, 
and  42,  pages,  8,  14,  18,  21  to  23,  and  32  ;  also  Section  46,  No  17, 
pages  52,  53,  and  54  ;  Exercises  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  with  or  without 
dumb  bells. 

Drill  (for  girls)-— Same  as  second  classes,  together  with  balance-step 
without  advancing  ;  fonnation  of  two  ranks  (Section  35^  j  dress- 
ing ;  marching  to  front  and  rear  (Section  37) ;  file-marcning  and 
wheeling  in  file. 

Ifeedleivork — A  plain  chemise,  gathered  at  neck  into  a  stitched  band, 
ornamented  with  feather-stitching ;  or  a  similar  useful  article 
which  can  be  completed  by  stitches  already  taught. 

Second  Half-year  of  Enrolment 

Beadtnq—'ReadGT  III.,  to  the  end. 

Repetition  from  memory  of  thirty  lines  of  poetiy, 

Writiruj — In  copy-books. 

2>ii;/o^to;i— Twelve  lines  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Ainthmetic  AH  the  compound  rules;  mental  arithmetic —exercises 
in  reduction,  buying,  selling,  measurements,  weights. 

Grammar — To  distinguish  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  easy  sentences. 
Composition — to  write  a  letter  of  not  less  than  twelve  lines. 

Geograpny — Simple  oral  lessons  on  the  Australian  Colonies,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  As  memory  work  it  will  be  sufHcient  to  know 
the  names  and  to  show  the  ^sitions  of  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
towns  and  important  rivers  in  each  (Colony. 

Object  Lessons — As  for  previous  half-year. 

illistf/i^f — Not  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biograuhics  given 
orally,  covering  the  period  from  William  I.  to  Kichara  1.,  e.cf.^  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  Feudal  system,  Matilda  and  Stephen, 
Becket,  the  Crusades. 

Singing — As  for  previous  half-year. 

Dniwvjuf — As  for  previous  half-year,  with  more  difficult  exercises. 

Scripture  Lessons — As  for  previous  half-year. 

Di-ill  (for  boys)—"  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections  27  to  33  and  Section 
42,  pages  24  to  29  and  page  32 ;  also  section  46,  No.  17,  pages  54 
and  55  ;  Exercises  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  with  or  without  dumb- 
bells. 


•Tables  to  be  confined  to  (1)  money;  (2)  long  measure:  yards, 
feet,  inches ;  (3)  weight :  tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  lbs.  ;  (4)  capacity  :  gallons,  quarts, 
pints ;  (5)  time  :  days,  hours,  minutes,  seconds. 

t  Beyond  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  dates  of  their  accession, 
no  dates  or  genealogical  tables  will  be  required  from  pupils  of  third  class, 
and  the  examination  will  not  go  outside  the  lessons  given. 
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Drill  (for  girla)— As  for  first  half-year. 

Needlework  —A  linen  sampler,  with  threads  drawn,  showing  the  various 
stitches  used  in  needlework,  namely,  top-sewing,  stitching, 
herring-boning,  various  feather-stitching,  eyelet  and  putton-holea, 
small  square  oi  darning,  loops  ;  name  done  in  satin-stitch. 

Third  Half-year  of  Enrolment. 

Seadinq—ReaAQT  IV.  (first  half). 

Repetition  from  memory  of  forty  lines  of  poetry. 

Writing — In  c()py-l)(K)k8. 

DictaUon — Twelve  lines  from  the  reading  lessons. 

ilriVAwi^ftf— deduction  ;  miscellaneous  exercises  in  simple  and  com- 
pound rules ;  mental  arithmetic — easy  questions  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  in  household  and  business  accounts. 

G'raw?  wear— Parsing  of  ea.sy  sentences  ;  accidence ;  analysis  of  simple 
sentences  ;  composition. 

Geography--pim\Ae  oral  lea.sons  on  Europe.  As  memory  work  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  know  the  names  and  to  show  the  jK^sitions  of  a  few 
of  the  chief  towns,  rivers  and  mountain  ranges  (if  any)  in  each 
countiy. 

Object  LeMons — As  for  first  half-year. 

HtBiory—^oi  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biographies,  given 
orally,  covering  the  period  from  John  to  Kichard  II.,  e.g,.  Magna 
Charta,  Simon  de  Montfort,  House  of  Commons^  Llewel^, 
Wallfiwie,  Bruce.  Bannockbum,  Crecy,  Black  Prince,  W  at  Tyler. 

Singing — Tonic  Sol-fa,*  scale  exercises ;  time  exercises  in  four-pulse 
measure,  introducing  half-pulse,  hold-mark,  and  rest ;  two-part 
songs  and  rounds. 

Draiving — As  for  second  half-year,  with  more  difficult  exercises. 

ScHptiire  Lessons — New  Testament,  No.  1. 

Drill  for  (boys)—"  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections  34  to  39  and  Section 
42,  pages  29  to  32,  and  manual  exercises ;  also  Section  46,  No.  16, 
nages  44,  45  and  46  ;  Ist,  2nd  and  3rd  practices. 

Dnil  (for  girls) — As  for  second  half-year,  together  with  balance  step 
(aavancing)  and  dumb-bells,  six  exercises. 

Needlework — 1.  Sampler  as  in  last  half-year. 

2.  A  pair  of  drawers,  tucked,  finished  with  button-holes 
in  band  ;  or  similar  useiul  article. 

Fourth  Half-year  of  Enrolment. 

Reading — Reader  IV.,  to  the  end. 

Repetition  from  memory  of  forty  lines  of  poetry. 


Writijiff — In  copy-books. 
Dictation — Twelve  lii 


lines  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Arithmetic — Miscellaneous  exercises  in  back  rules ;  household 
accounts  ;  bills  of  parcels  ;  simple  proportion  and  practice  (money 
only). — Mental  arithmetic— miscellaneous  exercises. 

Grammar — Parsing  and  analysis  of  easy  sentences,  with  a  knowlege  of 
the  riilas  of  syntax  ;  composition. 

Geoftrap/i y—Ania,  and  America,  as  in  the  case  of  Europe  in  third  half- 
year. 

Oliject  Lessofis—A^  for  first  half-year. 

H iston/— ^ot  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biographies  given 
orally,  covering  the  period  Henry  IV.  to  Elizabeth,  e.g,,  Agincoiirt 
Wars  of  the  Koaes,  Warwick,  Wolsey,  Mary  of  Scotland,  the 
Armada  ;  History  of  Australia  to  1808. 

Singing— A3  for  third  half-year. 

Draiving— As  for  third  halt-year,  with  more  difficult  exercises. 

Sn^ptvre  Zfwo^w— New  Testament,  No.  1. 


A'l^^\  ^*  ^^^  discretion  of  the  teacher,  staff  notation  of  corresponding 
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Needleivork--\,  Bunning    and    felling    seams  with   tucks   ran   and 

gathered  into  band,  in   chemise  or  similar  useful 
article  ;  name  or  initial  in  satin-stitch. 

2.  Darning  in  stocking-web  material. 

3.  Button-noles  in  cloth. 

Dnll  (for  boys)— "  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections  40  to  45  with  arms, 
pages  31  to  34 ;  also  Section  46,  No.  16,  pages  47  and  48,  4th 
practice. 

DHu  (for  girls) — As  for  third  half-year. 

Values  of  Sul/jectft  taught  to  Third  Class.  Marks. 

Reading  (Reading,  80  ;  Poetry,  40  ;  Meanings,  <fcc.,  30)       ...  160 

Writing  (m  copy-Dooks,  100  ;  from  Dictation,  50)      150 

Dictation  (for  Spelling)     100 

Arithinetic(Slate  work,  100  ;  Mental,  50)        150 

Grammar  (Accidence,  tVf.,  50  ;  ('omiK)sition  r><))        100 

\JV?V~MC&  Cir  LtAX  Y        •••  »■•  •■«  ■•■  •■•  •••  •••  «••  \]^J 

Object  Lessons        ...        ...        ...        60 

XlA*'SlAtol&  Y  •••  •>•  ■'■  «••  «■■  •■■  •••  ■«•  \J^i/ 

Miiqir>  nri 

j^rHwiu^    ••■    ••>    •••    •••    ■•«    •••    •••    •••   Ov 

Scripture  Lessons 00 

Jm^JL  XAa      •••  •••  •••  •■■  •••  •••  •«•  •••  •••  \J\^ 

X^  vUC&Xi?*  vV  vlvj^  •  ••  •••  •«•  •«■  •■■  •■•  •••  •■•  w^ 

Note. — ^The  work  prescribed  in  Object  Lessons,  Scripture,  and  Drawing, 
is  for  the  whole  period  pupils  remain  in  the  Third  Class.  The  examination 
will  be  on  the  subjects  taught. 

FOURTH  CLASS.* 

First  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

Beadinq^^eAdQT  V.  (first  half). 

Kepetition — from  memory  of  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 

Writinff — In  copy-books. 

i>i'c?afMWi— Twelve  consecutive  lines  from  lessons  read. 

Aintkmetic — Compound  proportion  ;  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  ; 
mental  arithmetic— miscellaneous  examples. 

(??*a7rt7/iar— Parsing  pa,ssages  of  ordinary  difliculty ;  practical  instruction 
in  accidence  and  syntax  •  analysis  ;  composition. 

^%Geography — New  South  Wales  ;  physical  features  and  chief  towns  ; 
mapping. 

Object  Ztf«K>n«— Lessons  on  animal  and  plant  life,  and  on  the  chemical 
and  physical  principles  involved  in  agriculture ;  more  advanced 
lessons  on  third-class  subjects,  with  lignt,  heat,  and  air,  in  relation 
to  health  ;  also  lessons  on  elementary  physical  science.  It  is  not 
intended  that  all  these  should  be  taken  in  one  half-year,  but  a 
series  in  one  group  may  be  taken. 

**%History — Not  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biographies  given 
orally,  covering  the  period  from  James  I.  to  Anne,  e.r/.,  (gunpowder 
Plot,  Raleigh,  Petition  of  Rights,  Civil  War,  Cromwell,  Monk, 


*  Note. — Where  there  are  not  ten  pupils  to  form  a  Fourth  Cla.ss,  the 
standard  prescribed  for  the  first  half-year  in  the  Fourth  Class  shall  be  that 
for  the  fifth  half-year  in  the  Third  Class. 

t  Geography,— In  Third  and  Fourth  Cla.sses  no  "  heights  "  or  "  lengths  " 
will  be  required  at  examinations. 

§  In  all  classes,  to  enable  an  Inspector  to  examine  within  the  range  of 
lessons  actually  given  in  Gteo^phy  and  History,  definite  information 
should  be  entered  in  the  Register  of  Lessons  as  to  the  scope  of  each 
lesson. 

**  In  Class  four,  beyond  those  mentioned  for  Class  three,  only  at  few 
noted  dates  such  as  1215,  1688,  1815,  etc.,  will  be  required  at  examina 
tions. 
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William  of  OranKe,  Marlborough,  Act  of  Settlement,  History  of 
Australia  from  1808  to  1837. 

Siiigiiig — Staff  notation,  treble  clef  ;  }  and  }  time  ;  time  exercises 
introducing  minim  and  crotchet^  with  rests ;  two^rt  songs  and 
rounds  ;  structure  of  the  major  diatonic  scale. 

Drai^^tn^— Freehand  drawing — foliage,  flowers,  ornament,  vase  forms 
<!i^c.,  in  outline,  and  either  simple  geometrical  figures  with 
instruments,  including  scale  drawing,  or  model  drawing  of 
rectilineal  objects. 

Srn'pture  Lessons — The  whole  series  (Fourth  Class  and  Fifth  Claas 
may  lie  taken  together). 

ExicUd — Definitions  of,  Hook  I. 

Drill  (for  boys)—"  Infantry  Drill,  1890),"  Sections  GO  to  f»4,  pages  70  to 
79,  and  manual  and  firing  exercises  and  physical  drill. 

Drill  (for  girls)— Same  as  Third  Classes,  together  with  balance  step 
(retiringX  and  wands  (six  exercises). 

*Keedletvork — 1.  Sampler  with  greater  skill  than  before. 

2.  A  petticoat  with  tucks  run,  gathered  and  stroked  into  band  ;  or 

similar  useful  article. 

3.  Darning  and  button-holes,  as  in  last  half-year. 


Second  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

J?«Kf«i</— Reader  V. 

Repetition  from  memory  of  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 

Writing — ^As  for  first  half-year. 

Dictation — Twelve  consecutive  lines  from  books  read. 

Anthmetic — As  for  first  half-year,  with  simple  interest  and  the 
mensuration  of  surfaces. 

Grammar — As  for  first  half-year. 

%Geo(jraj}hy — Africa,  in  out-line ;  latitude  and  longitude,  day  and 
night ;  zones. 

Ohject  Lessfjns — As  for  first  half-year. 

^f History— Twelve  simple  stories  or  biographies  given  orally,  covering 
the  i)eriod  from  George  1.  to  the  present  time,  e.g.,  Robert 
Walpole,  Clive,  C^hatham,  American  Independence,  French  Revo- 
lution, Nelson,  First  Refonn  Bill,  &c.  ;  History  of  Australia  fi*om 
1837  to  18r>5. 

Stngiiig— Ah  for  first  half-year,  adding  quavers  and  dotted  notes. 

Drawing — As  for  first  half-year. 

Scripture  Lessons — The  whole  series. 

Euclid— Book  I.,  to  Proposition  12, 

Drill  (for  l)oy8)— "  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections  65  to  71,  pages  80  to 
82,  and  manual  and  firing  exercises  and  physical  drill. 

Drill  (for  girls)— As  for  first  half-year. 

*yeedlework.—  l,  A  plain  night-shirt,  showing  top  seeing,  stitching, 

button-holes,  and  gathers,  and  finished  witli 
gussets  {  or  a  night-dress  tucked  and  trimmed,  or 
any  similar  article. 

2.  Patching  in  calico  and  flannel. 

3.  This  class  will  be  expected  to  set  their  own  sewing, 

with  the  advice  of  the  Work -mistress  ;  and  pupils 
over  14  years  of  a£e  should  be  able  to  cut  out  and 
fit  garments  specified  in  Third  Class. 


♦  When  the  standanl  of  plain  needlework  prescril)ed  for  the  Third 
Class  has  been  completed,  ornamental  work,  or  knitting,  or  both,  may  be 
introduced. 

§t  See  notes  on  previous  jwige. 
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Value  of  Subjects  taught  to  Fourth  CUim,  Markfi 

Reading  (Reading,  80  ;  Poetry,  40  ;  Meaning,  etc.,  30)     ...  ITiO 

Writing  (m  Copy-books,  100  ;  from  Dictation,  50) 150 

Dictation  (for  »Spelling) 100 

Arithmetic  (Slate  Work,  100  :  Mental,  50) 150 

Grammar  (Accidence  etc.,  50  ;  Cumpasition,  50) 100 

V7vLn£icvUUjr  •••  •■•  •••  •••  ■••  •••  •••  \w^  f 

vJD|6C1i  XjCSSODS      •••  •••  •••  •••  ••«  •••  •••  till 

JXaOvxFA  Y  •■•  »••  ••  ••■  •••  •••  •••  •••  O^ ' 

JrE  LUUv  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  O^ " 

X/IivvtUIjc  •••  •••  ••«  •••  •••  •*•  ■••  •••  \1^J 

OCi ipvVuO  •••  ••■  •«•  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••■  Ovf 

J^U(./llU  •••  •••  •••  •••  •■•  ■••  •••  •••  Ow 

M^WWX  •■■  •••  •*•  •••  •■•  •••  v«s  •••  \J^ ' 

Xt  (KXUvW^Oriv  •••  ■■•  •  ••  ••»  •••  •••  •••  Q^ ' 

FIFTH   CLASS.* 

First  Half-year  of  Enrolnunt. 

Readiruj — The     Text-book     prescribed   for    the    ITniversity    Junior 

Examination  or  any  other  book  sectioned  by  the  Minister. 
Writing — In  copy-books. 

Dictation  —Passages  of  ordinary  prose,  fifteen  consecutive  lines. 
AriUiJuetic — Compound  interest,  profit  and  loss,  as  treated   in  any 

standard  text-book^  such  as  Lock's  ;  Mensuration— area  of  regular 

surfaces  ;  the  metric  system. 
(/nim77iar  -  Accidence  and  Syntax,  as  treated  in  Lennie's  Grammar; 

ordinary  parsing  ;  simple  analysis  ;  and  composition. 
Geography — Commercial  routes  ;  products  of  different  countries  ;  forms 

of  government ;  important  manufacturing  and  mining  centres. 
^  Histoty — William  III.   to  George  II.  inclusive,  as  treated  in  any 

ordinary  text-book,  such  as  Hansome's  ;  History  of  Australia  from 

1855  to  1872. 
Science — Not  fewer  than  twenty  lessons  on  scientific  subjects.     A 

series  on  one  or  more  separate  branches,  e.r/.,  botany,  chemistry 

electricity,  physiography,  etc.  will  be  accepted. 
Cooking— ¥oT  girls. 
Euclid — Book  I. 
Algebra — The  four  simple  rules,  as  treated  in  any  standard  text-book 

such  as  Charles  Smith's. 
^Latin  (for  boys) — Abbott's  "  Via  Latina  "  to  Exercise  21,  page  29. 
^French  (for  girls)— Macmillan's  Progressive  French  Course,  No.  1, 

Lessons  1  to  14,  and  Mrs.  Boyd's  "  Causeries  Familieres,"  Chapters 

I.  to  V.  inclusive. 
Drawing—  As  for  class  four,  with  increased  difficulty, 
ifimc— Staff  notation  ;  time  signatures  fully  ;  key  signatures  ;  marks 

of  expression  :  common  musical  terms  ;  three-part  songs. 
Scripture  Lessons — The  whole  series.     (The  Class  may  be  taken  with 

Fourth  Class  in  this  subject.) 

Needlework — 1.  Patching  in  print,  flannel^  and  cloth. 

2.  A  linen  sampler  as  in  Thu*d  and  Fourth  Classes  ;  also 

a  child's  dress  made  of  washing  material. 

3.  The  p»upils  will  be  required  to  cut  out  and  fix  their  own 

sewing  ;  also  any  garment  named  in  former  classes. 

*  Note.— When  there  are  not  ten  pupils  to  form  a  Fifth  Class,  the 
standard  prescribed  for  the  first  half  year  in  Fifth  Class  shall  be  that  for 
the  third  naif -year  of  the  Fourth  Class. 

t  At  examinations  only  a  few  well-known  dates  will  be  required. 

§  In  mixed  schools  the  teacher  may  confine  himself  to  either  Latin  or 
French. 
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Seccnd  Half-year  of  EnroUnent. 
Readifig —  \ 

Writing —  J-  As  for  first  half-year. 
Dictation    j 
i4r*VA7/i^tc —Miscellaneous  exercises  in  back  rules,  as  treated  in  any 

standard  text-book,  such  as  Lock's. 
Grammar — As  for  previous  half-year. 
Ge^xfruphy — British  Empire. 
\  History — George  111.  to  the  present  time  ;  History  of  Australia  fnna 

1872  to  1898. 
Science — Twenty  additional  lectures. 
Musi<; —  \ 

Scripture  Lessons —  J- As  for  first  half-year. 
Drawing —  J 

Enclid — Books  I.  and  II.  with  easy  Exercises. 
Algebra. — Simple  Eauations  and  Fact<jrs,  »fcc. 
Latin  (for  boys) — Abbott's  "  Via  lAtina,"  to  i>age  53,  with  the  first 

conjugation  and  the  verb  sum, 
French  (for  gkls) — Macmillan's   Progressive  French    (Jourse   No    I, 

Lessons  15  to  26,  and  Mrs.  Boyd's  "  Causeries  Familieres,"  chapters 

VI.  to  IX.  inclusive,  with  the  four  regular  conjugations. 
Needlework — As  for  first  half-year. 
Drill  (for  boys) — As  for  Fourth  Class. 
Dinll  (for  girls) — As  for  Fourth  Class. 


Valnes  of  Subjects  tawjht  to  Fifth 

Reading— Prescribed  text-book  

*  V  1 1  vELiIl    •••  •••       •••       •••  •••       ■•• 

J-^lClclirlOll       •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Arithmetic 

vjrraimiicir  ...  ...         ...  ...  ••.  ... 

Geography  

M.\.  JlO^^-^1  J  •••  •■•  •••  ■••  •••  ••• 

9  j\^m,^^\X\j\^  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

vJi60IIl6vrjr    •••  «••  •••  •••  •••  •#-• 

^\.la^\?Lll  C*     •«•  •••         •■•         •••  •••         ••• 

XiJii'VlU         •••  •••         •••         •••  •■•         ••• 

£  X%7LE\xXJl  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Xyxtt  vrHUk      •••  •••  •••  •••  ,««  ••• 

.IaL  uo*^  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

t30riLlvUa  \3      •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

\^\  mJLX  •••  •••  «••  •••  •••  •■• 

i^  w6C116WOrK  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 


Cfass. 


Marks. 

10() 

1(X) 

10() 

UK) 

100 

60 

60 

60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Note  1. — Where  pupils  remain  in  Fifth  Class  beyond  one  year,  higher 
results  in  Mathematics  and  Languages  will  be  required. 

Note  2. — Music — In  separate  boys'  and  girls'  departments  the  sexes  may 
be  combined  for  singing  lessons  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers  ;  but  the 
teachers  of  the  respective  departments  will  be  held  responsible  for  instruc- 
tion in  theonj  of  music. 

Note  Z.— Drill — In  all  schools  under  one  teacher,  the  standard  for  the 
second-class  shall  be  the  highest  required  for  any  class. 

Note  4. —  Writim^ — All  writing  will  be  rejected  as  a  failure  if  there  is  no 
attempt  made  to  imitate  the  copies  set. 

Note  5. — Arithmetic — Pupils  of  girls'  schools  will  not  be  expected  to 
work  discount  Ptocks,  or  cube  root. 


t  At  examinations  only  a  few  well-known  dates  will  be  required. 

Note. — In  lieu  of  the  Grammar,  (Geography,  History,  or  Science  pre- 
scribed above,  a  teacher  may  take  up  these  subjects  as  prescribed  for  the 
Senior  or  Junior  Examinations  at  the  University. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  DEPARTMENT,  EXTRACTED  FROM 
THE  "REVISED  REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1895."  (5th  MAY,  1898.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
Appointment  of  Teachers. 

Training  and  Compulsory  Exavdnatic/n. 

167.  Every  anplicant  for  employment  as  a  teacher,  unlees  he  be  a 
University  graauate,  or  a  person  holding  a  certificate  from  a  training 
institution  recognised  by  the  board,  must  snow  that  he  ha»  gained  in  the 
Colony,  either  as  a  pupil  in  a  State  School,  or  otherwise,  a  sufticient 
experience  of  the  established  Public  School  system  to  warrant  his  em- 
ployment Every  untrained  applicant  must  undergo  a  course  of  training, 
and  ever^  applicant,  whether  trained  or  not,  must  pass  the  ])reHcri})ed 
examinations  before  being  permanently  appointed,  and  must  sign  an 
undertaking  to  accept  employment  in  any  locality  indicate<l. 

Provinonal  Apjxdntment  without  Examination. 

168.  As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appointed  as  a  teacher  unless 
he  has  been  examined  and  classified.  In  some  cases  a  teacher  may  be 
appointed  provisionally  who  has  not  undergone  examination  ;  but  his  ap- 
pomtment  will  not  be  ratified  imtil  his  competency  has  been  tested  by 
examination. 

TeoAihers  of  Evening  Public  Schools. 

169.  No  teacher  will  be  appointed  to  any  Evening  Public  School  until  he 
bas  been  trained  and  classined. 

Teachers  of  Provisional  Schools. 

170.  Teachers  of  Provisional  Schools  will  be  appointed  after  their  com- 
petency for  the  office  has  been  ascertained. 

Uouse-to- House  Teachers. 

171.  Teachers  (not  necessarily  trained)  may  be  employed  in  house-to- 
house  teaching  ;  they  must  be  persons  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
l)e  capable  of  imparting  the  rudmients  of  an  English  education. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

172.  Assistant  teachers  may  be  appointed  to  schools  in  which  the 
average  daily  attendance  exceeds  seventy.    They  may  be 

(a)  Persons  who  have  served  for  four  years  as  pupil-teachers,  or 
(i)  Persons  who  have  been  examined  and  classified. 

Pujnl-  teacfiers. 

173.  Pupij.teachers  may  be  employed  to  serve  for  not  less  than  four 
^w  in  any  school  in  which  the  average  attendance  has  not  been 
WW  than  fifty  for  the  preceding  quarter,  nrovided  that  the  teacher  of  such 
school  holds  dt  classification  not  lower  than  Class  2.     Candidates  for  the 
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ofKce  of  pupil-teacher  must  be  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than 
«*eventeen  years  of  age,  and  •  must  be  free  from  any  bodily  infirmity  likely  to 
impair  their  usefulnes.  They  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  the 
subjects  specified  in  the  Appendix  to  these  Regulations. 

Classification,  Peomotion,  &c. 

Examiruition  and  Cldssificatioii. 

174.  The  attainments  of  teachers,  students  of  the  Training  Schools, 
and  candidates  for  employment  as  teachers,  shall  be  tested  by 
written  and  oral  examinations,  and  their  skill  in  teaching  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  their  ability  to  manage  a  school  or  class ;  and,  according  to 
such  attainments  and  skill,  they  will  be  classified  in  the  following  sec- 
tions : — Tlie  first,  or  highest,  class  shall  have  three  sections,  distin- 
guished as  lA  with  Honours,  lA  (without  HonoursX  and  IB ; 
the  second  class  shall  have  three  sections,  distinguished  as  2 A  with 
Honours,  2A  (without  Honours),  and  2B  ;  and  the  tJiird  class  shall 
have  three  sections,  distinguished  as  3A,  3B,  and  30.  A  classification 
awarded  to  a  teacher,  a  student  of  a  Training  School,  or  a  candidate 
for  employment,  after  his  first  successful  examination,  shall  lie 
provisional  only,  and  shall  be  confirmed  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  examination  if  the  inspectors'  reports  upon  his  school 
work  are  fully  satisfactory :  IVovided  that  the  classification  of  any  teacher 
in  the  School  Service  shall  Ije  liable  to  reduction  or  cancellation  for 
inefficiency,  gross  neglect  of  duty,  or  serious  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  person  holding  such  classification.  As  a  rule,  a  teacher  will  not 
l)e  regarded  as  eligible  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  promotion  to  a 
higher  class,  until  his  provisional  classification  has  been  connrmed. 

Anmial  Examinations. 

175.  An  examination  of  teachers  shall  be  held  yearly  in  each  in- 
sjKJctor's  district.  Teachers  who  desire  to  be  examined,  with  a  view 
to  promotion,  must  apprise  the  inspector  of  their  wish  at  least  one 
month  before  the  date  of  examination,  and  furnish  him  with  a  list  of 
the  alternative  subjects,  if  any,  upon  which  they  are  prepared  for  exam- 
ination. 

Suhjects  of  Examimition. 

176.  The  subjects  in  which  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  shall  be  examined 
for  classification  are  those  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  these  Regidations. 

Desired  Removal  or  Promotion, 

177.  Teachers  desirous  of  being  removed  or  pronioted  must  intimate 
their  wishes  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  in  waiting.  A  list  of  such 
teachers  will  be  kept  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Removal  for  DefaxUt, 

178.  A  teacher  may  be  removed  from  the  school  in  which  he  is 
employed  to  another  of  a  lower  class,  should  he  fail,  through  any  default 
on  nis  part,  to  maintain  the  requisite  number  of  pupils  in  average  atten- 
dance, or  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  standard  of  proficiency. 

Proniotion  for  Good  Service, 

179.  Teachers  w^ill  be  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  by 
examination  only.  But  in  each  class  a  teacher  may,  without  examination, 
be  advanced  from  one  section  to  another  in  the  same  class  for  ffood 
service  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  in  the  last  f^ye  years  during  which  he  has  neld 
his  classification  his  school  has  increased  in  efficiency,  if  the  inspectors' 
reports  throughout  that  period  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  report  for 
the  fifth  year  indicates  that  the  applicant's  practical  skill  is  equal  to 
that  required  for  the  section  sought,  and  if  his  general  conduct  has  been 
irreproachable. 

Eligibility  according  to  Classification, 

180.  Teachers  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  any  Public  School 
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or  to  any  boys'  or  girls'  department,   in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule :— 


ClMs  of  School  or  Department 

Teacher's  OaMiflcation. 

1 

lA. 

2 

IB. 

3 

2A. 

4 

2A. 

6 

2B 

6 

2B. 

7 

3A. 

8 

3B. 

9 

3C. 

10 

3C. 

VVhen  a  teacher  is  temporarily  in  a  position  above  that  con-esponding 
to  his  classification,  such  salary  only  will  be  mid  as  accords  with  his 
classification. 

Qualijimtton  of  Mistresses  of  Infants'  Depart  m^ts. 

181.  Every  mistress  of  an  infants'  department  must  hold  a  classifica- 
tion not  lower  than  2A. 

Teachers'  Wives  to  tea/:h  Needleuxyrk  in  certain  Cases, 

182.  In  a  school  below  the  Fourth  Class  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher's  wife  to  teach  needlework  to  the  girls  during  at 
lost  four  hours  in  each  week.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  the  competency  and  usefulness  of  the 
teacher's  wife  and  the  tune  she  devotes  to  school  duties  will  be 
taken  into  account. 

Emoluments. 

Regulations  183-192  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  Report,  in 
.Section  II.,  under  the  heading  "  Salaries." 

Miscellaneous  Provlsionr. 
Defatdt  as  to  Betntms  ryr  Registers, 

193.  Negligence  in  compiling  or  sending  Returns,  or  in  keeping  School 
RegLsters,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board,  and  shall  render  a  teacher  liable^ 
to  a  fine,  or,  if  rejHiated,  to  a  loss  of  classification. 

Penalty  for  Fraudulent  Entries. 

194.  Any  teacher  fraudulently  making  false  entries  in  any  register  or 
return  will  be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  under  section  49  of  the  Act. 

Absence  from  Duty, 

195.  No  teacher  shall  be  absent  from  duty  unless  reasonable  cause  be 
shown. 

Promsioti  in  Case  of  Absence  from  Illness  or  ot/ier  Eniercfency. 

196.  If  a  teacher  is  prevented  by  illness  or  other  emergency  from 
attending  to  duty,  the  fact  shall  l)e  immediately  reported  to  the  permanent 
nead  through  tne  local  inspector,  and  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  such 
teacher  to  furnish  such  evidence  of  his  illness  or  the  existence  of  sucli 
emergency  as  the  permanent  head  may  consider  neces.sary.  The  duties  of 
*]}y  absent  teacher  shall  be  performed  by  his  fellow  teachers  without 
aaoitional  salary  or  remuneration. 
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Short  Leave  of  Absence. 

197.  The  permanent  head  or  other  officer  authorised  by  the  Minister, 
may,  at  any  time,  on  sufficient  cause  being  shown,  grant  any  teacher 
leave  of  absence  not  exceeding  three  days ;  but  all  such  periods  of  leave 
shall  I)e  properly  recorded  in  a  oook  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.    - 

Leave  of  Absevice  for  Recreation, 

198.  Teachers  of  all  schools  established  under  the  Public  Instruction 
Act  of  1880  shall  be  entitled  to  leave  of  absence  during  the  holidays 
granted  to  the  pupils  of  their  scho^>ls,  iianielv,  to  one  week  at  Easter, 
two  weeks  at  Midwinter,  and  four  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  teachers  in 
the  Technical  College  shall  be  entitled  to  the  holidays  granted  to  students 
between  the  terms  as  notified  in  tiie  TechnioeJ  College  Calendar  for  the 
year  current. 

Sick  Leave. 

199.  Leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness  may  be  granted  to  teachers 
of  all  ranks  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month  on  full  salary.  In  cases 
of  continued  illness,  extended  leave  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
month  may  be  granted  for  a  further  })eriod  not  exceeding  one  month  on 
half  salary.  Should  additi3nal  leave  be  then  applied  for  and  granted, 
payment  of  salary  will  be  discontinued  during  such  extension,  but  the 
board  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  declare  "  special "  any  case  in  which 
application  is  made  for  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness  by  a  teacher 
of  meritorioiLs  service,  in  which  case  additional  leave  may  be  granted  on 
such  terms  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

Provitionfor  Extended  Leave. 

200.  The  Board  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  grant  to  any 
teacher  of  twenty  years'  continuous  good  service  leave  of  absence,  not 
exceeding  six  months  on  half  salary,  or  three  months  on  full  salary,  or, 
in  case  of  pressing  necessity,  may  grant  leave  of  absence,  without  salary, 
to  any  officer,  and  such  leave  may  be  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  leave 
provided  for  oy  Regulation  198. 

Duties  of  Teachers  of  Tindes. 

^01.  Teachers  and  assistant  teachers  of  fitting  and  turning,  plumbing, 
carpentry,  and  manual  training  must  attend  at  their  workshops  auring  the 
College  vacation,  for  the  purpose  for  putting  the  tools  in  proper  order, 
arranging  work,  or  completing  models  for  class  instmction,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  work,  or  for  the  discharge  of  any  other  duty,  as  the  Superintendent 
may  direct.  Teachers  of  manual  training  in  Public  Schools,  during  the 
holidays  granted  to  the  pupils  of  the  l\iblic  Schools,  must  attend  at  their 
workshops  for  purposes  as  aforesaid.  The  teachers  and  assistants  above 
referred  to  shall,  however,  be  entitled  to  receive,  during  the  College  vacation 
two  clear  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 


AFFENDIX  TO   THE   '' SFECIAL   REGULATIONS:' 
Sufjjecis  of  Examination  fat'  Tea^chers  and  Pupil-  Teachers, 

For  a  Thiri>-Clas8  Certificate. 

Recuiing—F\i\l  value,  800  marks.    Prose  and  Poetiy. 

Writing  and  Dictationr— Full  value,  1,000  marks.  Si^ecimens  of  Copy- 
setting  in  round  hand,  half-text,  and  small  hand. 

Arithmetic—Vidl    value,    UXX)  marks.      Simple    and    Compound  Rules, 
Reduction,  Proportion,  Practice,  Simple  ana  Compound  Interest,  Vulgar 
and  Decimal  Fractions. 
Text    Books— B&nwLTd  Smith,  Hamblin  Smith,  Lock's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Grammar —  FnU.  value,  1,000  marks.  Including  Accidence,  Parsing, 
Analysis  of  Sentences,  Meanings  and  Applications  of  Words,  Saxon 
and  Latin  Prefixes  and  Affixes,  and  Composition. 
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Text  Books — Lennie's    Grammar  and  Laurie's  Compoflition.  For  special 
study— The  Text-book  prescribed  for  the  Junior  University  Examina- 
tion of  the  current  year. 
Geography— YmW    value,  800    marks.     Europe  and  Australia  in  detail. 
Mapping  in  connection  with  those  Continents. 
Text  Zfoo^«— Hughes'  Class  Book  of  Geography. 
Geography  of  New  South  Wales  (Wilkins'). 
iTtrtory— Full    value,  600  marks.  Outlines  of  British  History  from    the 
Conquest   to    the    reign    of  Victoria  inclusive ;  date  of  Accession  of 
each  Sovereign  ;  leadin^y^  Men  ;  and  most  important  events.    General 
sketch  of  Australian  History. 
Text  Books— RAJiaome'u  History,  History  of  Australia. 
School    Management — Full  value^  800  marks.      Organization,  Discipline, 
and  Instruction  of  Schools — ^m  outline. 
Text    Books — Gladman's    School  Method. 
Public  Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 
Domestic  Economy  —  (Female  Teachers  only) — Full  value,  500  marks. 
Plain  Needlework,  Food,  Clothing,  Household  Management. 
Text  Book — HasselPs  Domestic  Economy. 
Ihmnng — Full  value,  500  marks.  Blackboard,  Freehand. 

Text  Books — As  prescribed  in  the  Standard  of  Proficiency. 
VoccU  Music — Full  value,  500  marks.   Rudiments  of  Music,  either  notation. 
Text   Books — Curwen's  Standard  Course  to  Step  IV  inclusive, 
or 
Stimpson's  Singing  Class  Book. 


For  a  Second-class  Certificate. 

Reading — Full  value,  500  marks.    Pi*ose  and  Poetry. 

Writing — Full  value,  500  marks.    Specimens  of  Copy-lines,    Ornamental 
Writing. 

Arithmetic — Full  value,  1,000  marks.     The  Full  Course,  with  Elementary 
Mensuration. 
Text  Books — Barnard  Smith,  Hamblin  Smith,  Lock's,  or  any  equivalent, 
Todhunter's  Mensuration    (for  Males),  Chap.   I    to   XVII,  omitting 
Chap.  VI. 

Grammar — Full    value,    1,000   marks.    Including     Accidence,      Parsing, 
Derivations,  Meaning   and  uses  of  Words,  Composition,  and  Analysis. 
Text  Books— Hunter's  Grammar. 
Meiklejohn's  Book  of  English. 

Suhfeet  for   Special   Study — Same  as   that    prescribed    for    the   Senior 
University  Examination  of  the  current  year. 

Geography — Full    value,    800    marks.       Physical   Geopaphy.     Europe, 
Australasia,  and  North  America,  in  detail.    Mapping  withm  these  limits. 
Text  Books — W.    Hughes'  Class   Book  of  Geography,  and  W.  Hughes, 
Physical  Geography,  or  Geikie's  Physical  Geography. 
History — Full  value,  600  marks.      British   History,   from  the  Conquest 
to  the  present  time. 
Text  Books — Ransome's  Short  History  of  England. 

Australian  History. 

British  Literature— FnU  value.  600  marks. 

Smith's  Smaller  Histoiy  oi  English  Literature. 

1898~dhapters  I  to  VIII  inclusive 

1899—  „      IX  to    XIII      „ 

1900—  „   XIV  to  XIX 

1901—  „   XX  to  XXVII      „ 
and  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

Also,  Smith's  Snecimens  of  English  Literature  for  corresponding  periods 

each  year. 
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Art    of   Teaching— Full    value,    1,000  marks.     Organization,  Discipline, 
\iethod,  and  Instruction  of  Schools  in  greater  detail. 
7'ejct  Books — Gladman's  School  Work. 

Public  Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 

Sanitary  Science  (Female  Teachers  only) — Full  value,  500  marks. 
Text  Book-  -Willoughby's  Public  Health  and  Demography. 

Draiving—YuW  value^  600  marks.    Geometrical  and  Model  Drawing. 
Text  Books — Nesbit   and    Brown's  Handbook  of  Model    and   Object 
Drawing. 

Rawle's  Practical  Plane  Geometry. 
Vocal  Music — Full  value,  500  marks.    Rudiments  of  Music,  either  notation, 
with  increased  proficiency. 
Text  Books — Curwen's  Standard  Course  to  Step  VI  inclusive,  or 

(Dunstan's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music. 
Kohler's   Elements   of  Music. 
Stainer's  Rudiments  of  Harmony, 
Chaps.  I  to  IV. 

*  Alternative  Groups  for  Modes. 

Group  I. 

Euclid— Yvl\  value,  1,000  marks.    First  three  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements 
with  Deductions. 

Algebra— Y\x\\  value,  1,000  marks.     To  Quadratic  Equations,  including 
Surds. 
Text  Books — Hamblin  Smith,  C.  Smith's  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent. 
Todhunter,  Hall  and  Steven's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Group  II. 

Latin—  Full  value,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  Composition.  Caesar :    De  Bello 
Gallico  Books  I  to  IV  inclusive. 
Text  Books— Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Latin  Grammar.    Arnold's  Composition 
(Bradley)  to  Exercise  40. 

Group  III. 
Euclid— 700  marks.    Books  I  and  II,  with  deductions. 
Algebra— lOO  marks.  To  Quadratics,  without  Surds. 
Science — 600  marks.    Any  one  mentioned  in  Group  IV  for  Females. 

♦  Alternative  Groups  for  Females, 

Group  I. 

FreTich—'FyxW.  value,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  Composition.     Translation 
from  an  easy  author. 
Text  Books— (For  translation.)    Book  prescribed  for  Junior  University  of 
current  year. 
Havet's  French  Class  Book  (complete),  or  Hallard's  French  Grammar. 

Group  II. 

Latin — Full  value,  2,000  marks.      Grammar,   Composition.      Csesar:  De 
Bello  Gallico,  Books,  I,  II. 
Text  Books— Ab  for  Males. 

Group  III. 

Euclid— Full  value,  1,000  marks.    Books  I  and  II,  with  easy  Deductions 
from  them. 
Text  Books— As  for  Males. 

Algebra— FvlW  value,  1,000  marks.    To  Quadratics,  omitting  Surds. 
Text  Books— As  for  Males. 


♦Note.  These  groups  of  subjects  are  styled  Alternative,  because  candi- 
dates are  allowed  to  choose  from  them  the  Group  in  which  they  wish  to  be 
examined.    Candidates  are  required  to  confine  themselves  to  one  group. 
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Group  IV. 

Any  two  of  the  following  Sciences  :— 
FxperifiiefUal  Physics — Full  value,     1,000  marks. 
fext  Book— BsXfoui  Stewart's  Lessons  on  Elementary  Physics. 

Chemutry — Full  value,  1,000  marks.    Inorganic. 
Text  Book — Roscoe's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry. 

Geoloffy — Full  value,  1,000  marks. 
Text  Book — Qeikie's  Class  Book  of  Geology. 

^otony— Full  value,  1,000  marks. 
Text  ^oo^— Oliver's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany. 

PhynolMfy — Full  value,  1,000  marks. 
Text  ^ooit— Huxley's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology. 

Fob  a  Fibst-clasb  Cebtificate. 

Beading — Full  value,  500  marks.    Prose  and  Poetry  from  a  standard  author. 

Writtn^—^Fvll    value,  500  marks.    Specimens  of  Copy-setting  and  Letter- 
wnting. 

Arithmetic — Full    value,    900   marks.    The  whole  theory    and    practice. 
Text  Books  —  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic. 
Colenso's  Arithmetic  (as  revised  by  Hunter). 
Todhunter's   Mensuration   (for  Males  only). 
Chaps.  1  to  32. 

Grammar — Full  value,  900  marks.  Including  Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis, 
Compoeitionf  Prosody,  and  Derivations. 
Text  Books — Mason's  English  Grammar. 
Meiklejohn's  English  Language. 

Geogravhy — Full   value,    800  marks.    Physical   Geography.    Astronomi- 
cal Geography.    Map  Drawing. 
Text  Books  —  Geikie's  Physical  Geography. 
Lockyer's  Astronomy. 

Art  of  Teaching — Full  value,  900  marks.   Organization,  Method,  Discipline 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Text  Books — Bain  s  Education  as  a  Science. 
Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology  and  Education. 
Public   Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 

Sanitary  Science-^Femsle  Teachers  only^— Full  value,  500  marks. 
Text  Book — Willoughby*s   Public  Health  and  Demography. 

Drawing — Full    value,  600  marks.    To  complete  the  full  D  Certificate. 
Text  Book — Dennis'  Perspective, 

Vocal  iAmc— Full   value,   500  marks.    Rudiments   of  Music  and  Ele- 
ments of  Harmony,  either  notation. 
Text  JBooks-—Cwrwen^s  Standard   Course,  or    same    as   for  Class   II, 
with  Stainer's  Rudiments  of  Harmony,  Chapters  1  to  8. 

Uistonf — Full   value,    700    marks.      History     of    England    in     detail. 
History  of  Australia. 
Text  Books — Gardiner's  Students'  History,  12s.  6d. 

Creasy  on  the  English  Constitution.  Chapters  10,  11,  15,  16. 
History   of  Australia. 

English  Literature— ¥vM  value,  800  marks. 
Smith's  Larger  History  of  English  Literature. 

1898 — Chapters  I  to  V  inclusive. 

1899—  „      VI  and  VII. 

1900—  „     VIII  to  X  inclusive. 

1901—  „       XI  and  XIL 
and  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 


For  Special   Study — Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet." 
MUton's  "  Paradise  Lost.'*^  Book  L 


Addison's  Essays,  12  (Clarendon  edition),  Nos.  3, 15,  25,  61,  105,  106, 

135,  159,  165,  409, 458,  487. 
Bacon's  Essays,  6.    Civil  and  Moral.    Blackie's  edition. 
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Alternative  Group9  for  Mdlet. 

Qroup  L 

ii/tfe6ra— Full    value,    1,000   marks.    Induding  the  Binomial  ITheorem. 
Text    Books — Cblenso's    Algebra,  as  revised  bv  Hunter,  or   Hamblin 
Smith's  Algebra,  or  C.  Smith's,  or  an  equivalent 
£uclid—¥\}l\    value,    1,000   marks.    Books   I   to   VI,   with   Decluctions. 
Text     ^ooA;«— Macka/s     Euclid,     or     Todhunter's     Euclid,      or    an 
equivalent. 
Pla/ne  Trtgonametrv  •—  Full    value,  ;i,000  marks. 

Text    ^00^— Toohunter's  Trigonometry  for  Schools  and  Colleg»«. 

•Group  II. 

Latin^FuXi  value,    2.000   marks.    Virgil,    first   two  Books  of  ifineid; 

Livy,   Book  21.  Horace's  Odes,  Books  I,  11.  Questions  on  Qrammar. 

Composition. 
Text  Books — Dr.  Smith's  Larger  Latin  Qrammar. 

Abbott's  Latin  Prose  through  English  Idiom. 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition.    (Bradley.) 
Greek— FyjM  value,  1,000  marks. 
Text  ^ooib— Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia."    Books  I  and  II. 

Smith's  Smaller  Qreek  Grammar. 

Abbott's  Greek  Prose.Composition. 

French — Full  value^  1,000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text  Books — Subjects   as   for   Senior    University  Examination  of  the 
current  year. 

Havet's  French  Grammar. 
Hallard's  French  Grammar. 
Oemuxn—¥\3X\.  value,  1,000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text    Books  —  Subjects  as  for  Senior  University   Examination  of  the 
current  year. 
Otto's  German  Grammar. 

iGroup  III. 

Phydes—FvSX  value,  750  marks. 
Text  ^oo)fc— Ganot's  Physics. 

Chemistry — Full  value,  760  marks.    Inorganic. 

Text  ^ooA;— Roscoe's  Class  Book  of  Elementary  Chemistry  (Macmillan). 
Geology— Yvll  value,  760  marks. 

Text    Book  —  Jukes'  or  Geikie's  Geology. 

^otony— Full  value,  750  marks. 

Text  i?ooA;— Oliver's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany. 
Phym)logy—Fvl\  value,  750  marks. 

Text  Book — Huxley's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology. 
Sanitanj  Science— YxilX  value,  750  marks. 

Text  )ioo)t— Wilson's  Handbook  of  Hygiene. 

Group  IV. 

Eii/clid—YxAl  value,  1,000  marks.  Hooks  I  to  VI,  \*ith  Deductions. 

Text  Books— Aa  in  Group  I. 
Alifebm— Full  value,  1,000  marks.    Inclusive  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Text  Books— As  in  Group  I. 
Latin— Full  value,  1,000  marks.    Cseaar,  De  Bello  Gallico.    First  two  books. 

Virgil's  Mmid.    Book  L 

Text  Books— AS  in  Group  II. 

♦  NoTR.— In  thiH  group  at  least  two  languages  mast  lie  taken,  one  of 
them  being  Ijatin. 
t  Note.— Any /ottr  of  these  Sciences  may  be  taken. 
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Group  V. 

'Euciid— Full  value,  1,000  marks.    Books  I  to  VI,  with  Deductions. 
Text  Books — As  in  Group  I. 

Algebra— -FnW  value,  1,000  marks. 

Inclusive  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Text  Books— Aa  in  Group  I. 

-\nd  any  two  Sciences  of  the  Science  group  already  specifie<l  in  ( troup  1 1  f . 
Full  value,  1,000  marks. 

Group  VI. 

Latin — Full  value,  2,000  marks. 
Virgil's  iEneid.    Books  I,  II. 
livy.    Book  XXI. 
Horace's  Odes.    Books  I,  II. 
Grammar  and  Composition. 
Text  Books — As  in  Group  II. 

Together  with  any  two  of  the  Sciences  in  Group  III.    Full  value,  1,000 
marks. 
Text  Books—As  in  Group  III. 

Alternative  Groups  for  FeftuUes. 

Group  I. 

French — Full  value,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  TranHlation,  Composition. 
Text  Books — Subjects  as  for  the  Senior  University  Examination  of  the 
current  year. 

Havet's  French  Grammar. 
Hallard's  French  Grammar. 

Group  II. 

German — Full  value,  2.000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text  Books — As  for  Males. 

Group  III. 

Z^n— Full  yalue,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text  Books — As  for  Males. 

Group  IV. 

Euclid— Fvli  value,  1,000  marks.    Books  I  to  IV,  with  Deductions. 
Text  Books — ^As  for  Males. 

AUfebtu—FnU  value,   1,000  marks.     To  Quadratic   Equations,  including 
Surds. 
Text  Books — As  for  Males. 

Group  V. 

Any  two  of  the  following  Sciences  : 

Experimental  Physics — Full  value,  1,000  marks. 

Chemistry— Fvl\  value,  1,000  marks. 

Geology— Fv]l  value,  1,000  marks. 

botany— Full  value,  1,000  marks. 

Phyfioloay—Yvll  value,  1.000  marks. 
Text  Books — As  for  Males  of  First  Class. 

NoTB  1. — Graduates  of  any  recognised  British  or  Colonial  University  of 
not  more  than  five  years'  standing  may  be  exempted  from  examination 
in  the  Alternative  Groups  for  Class  I  or  Class  II. 

Note  2.-  -Any  Teacher  who  can  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister, 
that  he  is  unable  to  take  Music  or  Drawing,  may  substitute  for  each  or 
either  of  these  any  one  of  the  Sciences  specified  in  Group  IV,  Class  II. 

Note  3. — Certificates  issued  to  Teachers  and  Pupil-teachers  by  the 
Technical  Education  Branch  in  the  undermentioned  subjects  vnll  exempt 
the  holders  from  further  examinations  in  such  subjects  : — 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology. 
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Fre^haiul  Drawing  (second  year)    any  grade  -for  Teachers   and  Pupil- 

teiifliern. 
Model  Di-awing  (firat   year) — any  grade ;     Perspective     Drawing  (first 

year)— -any  grade— Section  1. 
Geometrical  Drawing  (first  year) — any  grade. 

Subjects  of  Study  for  Pupil-teachebs. 

Before  Appointment — Candidates. 

Reading — Full  value,  100  marks.  To  read  an  advanced  Class  Book,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Minister,  with  ease,  fluency,  and  expression,  to  spell  well, 
and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  read. 

Writing — Full  value,  100  marks.  Specimens  of  penmanship,  not  less 
than  two  lines,  in  round  and  small  hand. 

Dictati<yn—Y\x\\  value,  100  marks.    As  for  a  Fourth  Class. 

Aritknietic—¥\\\\  value,  100  marks.  To  know  the  Arithmetical  Tables, 
and  to  work  the  rules  in  Vulgar  Fractions,  Proportion,  and  Practice. 

G ramniar—YnW  value,  100  marks.  To  Parse  and  Analyse  coiTectly  a 
passage  taken  from  an  ordinary  Class-book  ;  to  know  the  Elements 
of  Grammar,  including  Prefixes,  Affixes,  and  Common  Roots. 

Geography— YvXX  value,  100  marks.  To  understand  the  G^graphical 
Tenns,  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Map  of  the  World,  and 
the  Outlines  of  the  (Geography  of  Australia. 

Draivina — Full  value,  50  marks.  Freehand  Tests,  as  prescribed  for 
a  Third  Class  in  the  Standard  of  Proficiency. 

Vocal  Music— FuW  value,  50  marks,  as  prescribedj  for  a  Third  Class  in  the 
Standard  of  Proficiency. 

Skill  in  Teaching — To  Teach  a  Junior  Class  in  the  presence  of  an 
Inspector. 

Pupil-teachers— Clsiss  IV. 

Reading  —  Full  value,  100  marks.  To  read  the  Fifth  Reading  Book, 
sanctioned  by  the  Minister,  with  fluency  and  exjiression,  give  synony- 
mous words  and  phrases,  and  answer  upon  the  subject  matter ;  to  repeat 
from  memory  50  lines  of  Poetry. 

Writing — Full  value,  100  marks.    Specimens  of  copy-setting. 
Dictatifjn — Full  value,  100  marks.    Coutie's  Word  Expositor,  to  page  41. 
Arithmetic— Y\j\\  value,   100  marks.      To   work  questions  in   Proportion, 
Vul^r  and  Decimal  Fractions,  and  Practice. 
Text  nook — Barnard   Smith's  Arithmetic,  Lock's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Grartinutr—YyiW  value,  100  marks.    Accidence,  Paraing,  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tions, and  ComiK)8ition. 
Text  Book — Lennie's  Grammar  (revised). 

Sj>ecifil    Text    /?oo^— Same  as  prescribed  for  Junior  Examination  for 
current  year. 

Geo(jraphj — Full  value,  80  marks.    Cycle  of  study  for  Pupil- teachers  of  all 
classes.  Outlines  of  each  continent,  together  with — 
1898— Africa  and  South  America,  in  detail.    Physical  Geography,  Chaps. 

I  to  VI. 
1899 — Asia  and  North  America  in  detail.    Physical  Geography,  Chaps. 

VII  and  VIII. 
1900 — Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  detail.    Physical  Geography,  Chaps. 
IX  to  XL 

1901 — Europe,  in  detail.    Physical  Geography,  Chaps.  XII  to  end. 
And  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

Note. — One  question  at  least  may  be  given  on  the  Geography  of  New 
South  Wales  in  ea/:h  year,  and  Mapping  within  the  limits  of  each  year's 

study. 

Text  Books  —Taylor's  Geography  of  Australia. 
W.  Hughes'  Class  Book  of  (Geography. 
W.  Hughes'  Physical  Geography. 
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History  (British  and  Australian) — Full  value,  70  marks.  Pupil-teachers 
of  all  classes  will  be  exi)ected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  order  and 
date  of  Accession  of  each  Sovereign,  and  of  the  chief  events  of  each 
Keign. 

Cycle  of  Special  Study  for  Pupil-teachers  of  all  classes : — 

1898 — George  I  to  present  time.  Australian  History  from  1869  to  present 
date. 

1899 — Ck)mmencement  of  l^k  to  Stephen  (1154).  Australian  History 
to  1808. 

1900— Henry  II  to  Elizabeth  (1603).    Australian  History  to  1861. 

1901— James  I  to  Anne  (1714).    Australian  History  to  1869. 

And  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

Text  Books— 

Ransome's  History. 

A.ustralian  History. 

Drawintf — Full  value,  50  marks.    Blackboard  Practice. 

ViiCiU  Jfufic — Full  value,  50  marks.  Stimpson's  Singing  Class  Book, 
Chaps.  I  to  VIII. 

Geometry  (for  Males)— Full  value,  100  marks.     £uclid.    Book  I.     Props.  I 
to  XXVI. 
7'c.re  Book — Todhunter's  Euclid,  Hall  and  Stevens*,  or  an  equivalent. 

Algehra  (for  Males) — Full  value,  100  marks.    Hamblin    Smith's    or    C. 

Smith's  Algebra.     Chaps.  I  to  V  inclusive. 
Latin  (for  Males) — Full  value,  100  marks.  Via  Latiiia^  to  Exercise  XXV 

inclusive. 
*Ft'ench  (for  Females) — Full  value,  100  marks.    Macmillan's  French  Course. 

First  Year. 

Schotd  Jfanagenient — Full  value,  50  marks.  The  Kindergarten  Principle. 
Gladman's  School  Method.     Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual. 

Needlework  (for  Females) — Full  value,  50  marks.  1.  In  Paper,  cut  out  and 
tack  drawers,  chemise,  and  pinafore.  2.  A  sampler,  showing  the 
various  stitches  in  needlework  as  done  by  pupils  in  Classes  1,  2,  3. 

Pupil-teac/iers — Class  III. 

Iieadi^ig—¥\i\\  value,  100  marks.  To  read  with  improved  intonation  and 
expression. 

Writing — Full  value,  100  marks.  Specimens  of  Penmanship  ;  three  hands. 

Dictatiwi — Full  value,  100  marks.    Coutie's  VVord  Expositor,  to  page  81. 

Arithmetic — Full  value,  100  marks.  Compound  Interest,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  Square  Root — as  in  Barnard  Smith's  or  Lock's  Arithmetic. 

Grammar — Full  value,  100  marks.    Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tions, Composition. 
Text  J9ooib— Lennie's  Grammar  (revised),  and  Text  Book  for  Junior 
Examination  of  current  year. 

Geography — Full  value,  80  marks.    See  Cycle  in  Class  IV. 
fext  Books— As  for  (Jlass  IV. 

History — Full  value,  70  marks.    English  History.    Australian    History. 

See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 
Drawing— Full  value,  50  marks.    Freehand  Drawing. 
Vocal  Music— Tuh  value,  50  marks.    Stimpson's   Singing    Class    Book, 

Chaps.  IX  to  XII  inclusive. 

Geometrt/ — Full  value,  100  marks.  Euclid.  Book  I.  With  easy  deduc- 
tions from  Book  I. 

•  From  female  pupil-teachers  in  country  districts  the  following  will  be 
accepted  in.  lieu  of  French,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  examinee  has 
had  no  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  question  : — 

Latin,  or      '\ 

Euclid  and  >  As  for  Males. 

Algebra        j 
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Algebra — Full  value,  100  marks.  Fractdoiui  and  Simple  Equations,  to 
Chap.  XIV  inclusive  (H.  SmiUi). 

Latin — Full  value,  100  marks.  Via  Latino^  to  Exercise  48  ;  Appendix  11, 
pages  200  to  205  ;  Appendix  V,  page  226. 

*  French  (for  Females) — Full  value,   150  marks.     Macmillan's   French 

Course,  Second  Year.    Exercises  pages  77*103.    Grammar,  pages  1-19. 

Macniillan's  First  French  Reader,  pages  1-17. 
Schofd  Management — Full  value,  50  marks.    Gladman's  School  Method. 

The  Kindergarten.    Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual. 
Needle^vork  (for  Females).    Full  value,  50  marks.    1.  A  small  shirt  or  dress. 

2.  A  sampler,  showing  all  the  stitches  required  from  pupils  in  Classes 

4  and  5. 

PupU'teoA^hers — Class  II. 

Readintj — Full  value,  50  marks.  A  standard  author,  with  correct  intonation 
and  emphasis. 

Writimj~¥\x\\  valu^  50  marks.  Specimens  of  Penmanship ;  three  hands, 
with  increased  skill. 

Arithrnetic —YvDl  value,  100  marks.  Cube  Hoot,  Discount,  Stocks,  Projxjr- 
tional  Parts — as  in  Hamard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  Hamblin  Smith  s 
Arithmetic,  or  Lock's  Arithmetic. 

Gvaninmr — Full  value,  100  marks.    Accidence,  Parsing,  Analy.sis,  Deriva- 
tions, Composition. 
Text  ^oo^«— Leunie's  Grammar  and  8i)ecial  Text-lx)ok  as  for  Junior 
Examination  of  current  year. 

Geog}^phy  -Full  value,  80  marks.  See  Cycle  for  Cla.Hs  IV. 

///«^arf/— Full  value,  70  marks.  English  History  and  Australian.  History. 
See  CJycle  for  Class  IV. 

Z)/'tti«'*7i^— Full  value,  50  marks.    Model  Drawing. 

Vocal  Mu9pr — Full  value,  50  marks.  Stimpson's  Class  Book,  Chaps.  XIII 
to  XV  inclusive. 

Gefmietry — Full  value,  100  marks.  Books  I  and  II,  with  deductions  from 
BookL 

Algebra — Full  value,  100  marks.  Simple  Equations,  to  Chapter  XIX  in- 
clusive (H.  Smith). 

Latvn — Full  value,  100  marks.  Via  Latino^  to  Exercise  72  ;  Appendix  II, 
.  pages  206-210  ;  Appendix  V,  page  227. 

*  French  (for  Females) — Full  value,  160  marks.    Macmillan's  French  Course, 

Second  Year.     Grammar,  pages  1  to  38.     Exercises,  pages  104-140. 
Macmillan's.   First  French  Reader,  pages  1-43. 

School  Manaaement — Full  value,  50  marks.  Gladman's  School  Method. 
The  Kindergarten  Principle.    (Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual). 

NeedUunyrk  (for  Females)— Full  value,  50  marks.  1.  Cut  out  young-child's 
dress  in  paper,  and  tack.  2.  A  patch  in  calico,  print,  and  flannel.  3. 
A  sampler  as  for  last,  year,  but  showing  greater  skill. 

.  Pitpil-teachera — Class.  I.  . . ,  < 

Reading— Full  value,  50  marks.  To  read  with  ease  and  expremion  from  a 
standard  author.  *.    - 

Writirig—Full  value,  50  marks.  Specimen  of  Penmanship  ;  three  hands, 
with  increased  skill. 

Arithmetk—¥u\\  value,  100  marks.  Application  of  Rules  and  Principles* 
Mensuration  of  Surfaces. 
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cepted in  lieu  of  French,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  examinee  has  had 
no  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  question  ; — 

Latin,  or     ') 

Euclid  and  >  As  for  Males, 

Algebra,       J  .    ,. 
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Text  Books — Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  or  an  equivalent    Todhunter'a 
Mensuration.    Chapters  7  to  17  inclusive. 
Gmmviar — Full  value,  100  marks.     Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tions, Composition. 

Text  Books— hbimWs  Grammar,    and    Special    Text-book   for   Junior 
Examination  of  current  year. 

Gtocrraphy — Full  value,  80  marks.    See  Cycle  in  Class  IV. 

History — Full  value,  70  marks.     English  History  and  Australian  History. 

See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 
Dnueinrf—  Full  value,  50  marks.     Model  Drawing. 

Vocal  Miisic  -Yv\\  value,  50  marks.  Stinijison's  Class  Book,  Chap.  XVI 
to  end. 

Geometry — Full  value,  100  marks.  Books  I,  II,  and  III,  with  deductions 
from  Book  I. 

Algei/ra — Full  value,  100  marks.  Quadratic  Emiations,  with  Surds,  to 
Chap.  XXVI,  inclusive,  omitting  Chapter  XXII. 

Ijatin — Full  value,  100  marks.  Via  Latimi,  to  Exercise  93  ;  Appendices 
II  and  V.  Easy  translations.  Csesar,  1  )e  Bello  Gallico.  (Cnaps.  I  to 
XIV.) 

French — (for  Females) — Full  value,  150  marks.      Macmillan's    French 
Course,  Second    year.    Macmillan's  First  French  Header,  pages  1-73. 

School  Management — Full  value,  60  marks.  Glad  man's  School  Method 
The  Kindergarten  Principle  (Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual). 

Needletpork — (for  Females) — Full  value,  50  marks.  1.  A  young  child's 
dres.H,  showing  gathering  and  stroking,  ornamented  with  various  stitches 
as  shown  in  former  samples  ^  tucks  to  be  run.  frill-whipped  and  hem- 
stitched to  be  used  as  trmmung.  Also  cut  out  any  garment  re<|uired 
as  in  former  classes.  2.  A  six-inch  sampler  done  in  coloured  silk  with 
threads  drawn  showing  all  the  various  stitches  used  in  needlework. 

Note  1. — Any  pupil-teacher  who  may  have  pa.ssed  the  Junior  or  the 
Senior  University  examination  in  Euclid,  Algebra,  Latin,  or  French 
may  be  exemptcsd  from  further  examination  in  such  subject  or  subjects 
in  Classes  IV,  III,  and  IL 

Note  2. — Drawing  mav  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  scholarships 
even  though  the  standara  has  been  previously  satisfied. 

Note  3. — See  also  Note  3,  at  end  of  page  281  above. 
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Euclid  and  \  As  for  Males. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION 

IN 
VICTORIA. 


I.  Primarv  Education. 


A  census  taken  on  the  25th  May,  1836,  the  year  following  that  Hiatonof 
of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Port  Phillip  District  ^„caiw»n 
(now  the  Colony  of  Victoria),  showed  the  total  population  of  the  isac  to  \hi 
district  as  177 — 142  males  and  35  females;   ana  it  is  also  on 
record  that  a  child  (boy)  was  bom  in  the  district  in  the  month 
of  November  of  the  same  year.      Five  years  later,  in  1841,  the 
population  of  the  district,  exclusive  of  Chinese  and   Alx)riginals, 
was  11,738;   the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  2,339;  the 
number  of  schools  of  all  kinds,  public  and  private,  20 ;  and  the 
number  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  them,  (591. 

The  Act  for  the  separation  of  Port  Phillip  and  the  creation  of 
the  Colony  of  Victoria  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1851  ; 
responsible  Government  was  introauced  by  proclamation  on  the 
23m  Novembeir,  1855,  and  in  1856,  on  the  25th  November,  the 
first  free  Parliament  of  Victoria  was  opened.  Up  to  the  year 
1856  the  history  of  Primary  Education  in  the  (.olony  is  practi- 
cally the  same,  or  upon  the  same  lines,  as  that  of  similar  educa- 
tion in  New  South  w  ales ;  from  that  year  the  story  of  Victoria, 
as  regards  all  educational  matters,  is  that  of  a  self-governing 
community,  free  to  shape  its  own  destiny  in  the  interests  of  its 
citizens  and  the  formation  of  national  character. 

The  position  of  the  community  generally  as  regards  education,         ^j^-- 
in    the    year    1857,    may    be    gathered    from     the    following 
statistics : — 

Total  population  (exclusive  of  Chinese  and  Abori- 

^mals)  383,574 

Nuinoer  of  children  of  both  sexes — 

2  years  and  under  7  years 42,752 

7  years  and  under  14  years 39,167 

Number  of  Schools  (Public  and  Private)  . . .  675 

Number  of  Scholars        36,67 1 

Proportion  per  10,000  persons  Uving  (of 
both  sexes,  exclusive  of  Cfhinese  and  Abori- 
ginals), aged  5  years  and  upwards,  who 

CouW  read.        ... 9,134 

Could  write       7,861 

Could  not  read 866 
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These  statistics  show  that  the  means  of  instruction  proTided 
were  inadequate,  and  that  the  standard  of  diffusion  of  education 
was,  for  the  period  and  tis  compared  with  that  of  other  com- 
munities, a  high  one — a  circumstance  due  chiefly  to  the 
character  of  the  nnmigrant  population. 

Education  was  at  this  time  under  the  control  of  two  Boards, 
viz. : — 

(1)  The  Denominational  School  Board,  which  had  connncncod 
operations  in  January,  1849,  and 

(2)  The  Board  of  National  Education,  appointed  for  the  (T^olony 
in  the  latter  half  of  1851. 

The  faults  and  shortcomings  of  this  system  of  dual  control  were 
hilly  recognised.  Not  only  were  the  means  of  instruction  inade- 
quate, but  obstructions  arose  from  the  co-existence  of  two  Boards 
supporting  schools  in  the  same  locahties,  and  employing 
inspectors  traversing  the  same  ground.  The  advantage  ot  oeing 
first  in  the  field,  and  the  greater  strength  of  sectarian  ints-erests 
compared  with  that  of  National  interests,  gave  the  preponderance 
to  the  Denominational  syst^MU.  The  funds,  which  under  one  good 
general  system  would  have  been  available  for  supplying  schools 
m  the  thinly  populated  districts,  were  wasted  in  supplying  to 
rival  sects  in  many  a  centre  of  population,  a  number  of  small 
and  inefficient  schools,  where  one  lar^e  school  would  have 
served  the  purpose,  at  once  more  efficiently  and  with  greater 
economy,  ihe  Boards  themselves,  in  their  respective  reports 
for  this  year  (1857),strongly  recommended  a  change — the  Denomi- 
national Board  expressing  a  desire  for  "  an  united  system  of 
public  education  on  religious  basis,"  and  the  National  Board 
urging  the  necessity  of  "phicing  the  educati(m  of  the  young 
under  one  unifonii  and  comprehensive  system." 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  Legislature  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things.  Of  these  the  most  important  w^iis  a  Bui  for 
establishing  a  comprehensive  system  of  education,  the  second 
reading  of  which  was  moved  in  January,  1858,  but  it  was  not 
carried.  At  last,  in  May,  1862,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment which  had  a  similar  object,  and  which  became  law  on  the 
18th  June  following  under  the  title  of  "  The  Common  Schools 
Att."  This  measure  dissolved  the  two  existing^  Boards,  and 
established  a  new  body  styled  "  The  Board  of  Education,"  con- 
sisting of  five  laymen,  of  whom  no  two  were  to  be  of  the  same 
denomination.  It  made  some  provision  against  the  needless 
multiplication  of  schools.  No  school  was  to  be  established 
within  two  miles  of  an  existing  school,  except  under  certain 
strictly  specified  conditions.  No  school  already  established,  and 
within  two  miles  of  another  school  receiving  aid,  was  to  continue 
receiving  aid  unless  it  kept  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 
sixty  scholars  if  it  were  within  a  municipal  district,  and  of  forty 
scholars  if  not  within  such  a  district  As  the  minimum  attend- 
ance could  easily  be  maintained  in  the  centres  of  population,  an 
unnecessary  number  of  Denominational  schools  were  enabled  to 
continue  their  existence  in  the  same  locality  under  the  naine  of 
(/omiuon  Schools.      This    circuinstnnce    constituted    the  main 
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defect  of  the  Act.  There  was  another  circumstance  which  helped 
to  retain  in  these  schools  a  Denominational  complexion.  Every 
school  was  under  the  manageiuent  of  a  local  committee,  of  which 
the  clergyman  of  the  church  with  which  the  school  was  con- 
nected was  usually  the  leading  spirit ;  and  this  committee  had  in 
its  hands  the  appomtment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  subject  to 
the  approval  ot  the  Board  of  Education.  The  minimum  average 
attendance  for  which  aid  woidd  be  granted  by  the  Boai'd  was 
fixed  at  twenty  by  the  Act,  and,  under  the  regulations,  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  school  was  to  be  raised 
by  the  inhabitants  concerned.  These  conditions  prevented  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  poor  and  thinly  populated  districts. 
There  was  no  provision  made  for  part-time  schools  or  itinerant 
teachers. 

In  September,  1866,  an  important  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Common  Schools  Act.     Its 
report,  dated  January,  1867,  stated  that  the  system  of  public 
instruction  established  by  the  Conmion  Schools   Act  did   not 
appear  to  have  hitherto  produced  a  sufficient  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  instniction  ;  and  it  also  stated  that  the  excessive 
multiplication    of    schools    and    teachers,    occasioned    by    the 
competition  of  the  various  religious  denominations    and    the 
employment  of  an  unnecessary   number  of  assistant   teachers 
seemed  to  be  the  two  principal  causes  of  the  undue  proportion 
that  existed  between  tne  puolic  expenditure  and  its  educational 
results.     The  report  contained  the  following  recoumiendations : 
— The  establishment  of  public  schools  from   which   sectarian 
teaching  should  be  excluaed  by  express  legislative  enactment ; 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Pul)lic  Instniction  responsible 
to  Parliament ;  public  schools  to  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence  and  management,  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,   oi   local  committees  to   be   partly   nominated   by 
ratepayers    and    parents  ;    the   instniction   of  children  to    be 
compulsorv  upon  parents ;  a  separate  grant  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  ihstruction  in  the  rural  districts ;    the  teachers 
to   be  admitted  to  the  Public  Service  upon  passing  a  certain 
prescribed  examination.     A  Bill  embodjang  these  recommenda  • 
tions  and  others  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  it  was  not 
carried. 

The  Act  repealing  the  Common  Schools  Act  and  estabhshing 
the  present  system  of  State  school  education  in  Victoria  was 
passed  in  December,  1872,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
January,  1873.  The  Board  of  Education  was  replaced  by  a 
Department  of  Education  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  responsible  to  Parliament.  All  schools,  to  be  called 
State  schools,  were  to  be  conducted  in  buildings  vested  in  the 
Minister,  and  the  trustees  of  existing  schools  were  authorised  to 
sell  or  let  them  from  year  to  year  to  the  Minister.  In  localities 
where  there  might  be  no  State  schools,  or  an  insufficient  number, 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  any  non-vested  school  for 
the  education  of  children  attending  it  at  a  capitation  rate  ;  but 
no  such  arrangement  was  to  continue  beyond  a  period  of  five 
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years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  The  education  was 
to  be  free  secular,  and  compulsory ;  no  teacher  was  to  giye  any 
other  than  secular  instruction  in  any  State  school  building,  but 
the  State  school  buildings  might  1  e  used  for  any  purpose  on 
days  and  at  houra  other  than  those  required  for  secular 
instruction.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  a  Secretary,  an  Inspector- 
General,  inspectors,  teachers,  and  other  necessary  officers. 
Tciiehers  thus  became  civil  servants,  and  their  appointments 
were  practically  made  permanent. 
I87:i  to  1897.  From  the  3fst  December,  1877,  aid  to  non-vested  schools  was 
finally  discontinued,  and  thenceforward  none  other  than  State 
Primary  Schools  received  support  by  any  subsidy  from  the 
educational  vote. 

Slight  amer.dments  in,  and  additions  to,  the  Principal  Act 
were  made  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  October  1876  and 
Novemlier,  1889  ;  and  in  1890,  in  common  with  the  other  Vic- 
torian statutes,  the  laws  relating  to  education  were  consolidated, 
and  are  now  embodied  in  one  Act,  the  Education  Act  1890,  No. 
108(). 

In  November,  1881,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
encjuirc  into  the  administration,  organisation,  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  existing  system  of  public  instruction  in  Victoria, 
This  Commission  furnished  its  tirst  report  in  May,  1882,  its 
second  in  April,  1883,  and  its  final  report  in  June,  1884.  In  the 
meantime  —  in  November,  1883 — a  Public  Service  Act  had 
been  passed,  placing  the  public  service  generally,  including 
teachers,  under  the  control  of  one  body,  the  Public  Service 
Board.  The  provisions  in  this  Act  relating  to  teachers  dealt 
chiefly  with  their  appointment,  promotion  and  transfer :  their 
salaries;  and  the  classification  of  schools  and  teachei's.  The 
Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Classifiers 
to  consist  of  three  persons,  viz  :  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools 
for  the  time  being,  the  head  teacher  of  a  State  school  with  an 
average  attendance  exceeding  400  children  elected  by  the  certifi- 
cated State  school  teachers,  and  a  Government  nominee,  who 
was  not  to  be  an  officer  of  the  public  service. 

Amendments  of  and  alterations  in  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Service  Act  1883  dealing  with  teachers  were  made  in  the  Edu- 
cation (^Teachers)  Act  1888,  the  Teachers  Act  1893,  the  Teachers 
Salaries  Act  1893,  and  the  Teachers  Act  1895.  By  the  Teachers 
Act  1893,  partly  for  reasons  of  economy,  and  partly  because  the 
system  was  then  fully  established  and  its  worlcin^  simplified  as 
the  result  of  some  years'  experience,  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Classifiers  was  altered  by  the  substitution  of  a 
•  committee  consisting  of  three  officers  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment  for  the  semi-independent  body  created  by  the  Public 
Service  Act  1883. 

The  most  prominent  recent  occurrences  in  connection  with  the 
educational  system  of  the  Colony  have  been  the  revived  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  giving  religious  insti-uction  in  State 
schools  as  a  part  of  the  free  course,  and  the  severe  economies 
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which  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  prolonged  financial 
depression. 

As  regards  the  former  matter,  it  is  of  course  not  in  the  power 
ofthe  Depjirtment  to  afford  any  facilities  for  religious  teaching 
other  than  those  permitted  by"  the  law,  and  so  far  no  agitation 
having  for  its  object  an  alteration  of  the  law  has  received  such 
measure  of  public  support  as  would  necessitate  a  change.  The 
Department  has  however,  in  the  "  School  Papers "  mentioned 
below,  introduced  Scripture  lessons  of  a  purely  undogmatic  tvpe, 
at  the  same  time  strictly  enjoining  teachers,  in  the  use  of  tlicse 
lessons,  not  to  give  any  explanation  of  either  word  or  text.  On 
the  whole  the  experiment  has  proved  successfiil  and  has  mot 
with  but  little  opposition. 

The  extent  of  the  economies  practised  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  comparison  of  the  expenditure  for  the  years  1890-1 
and  1896-7 :— 


Year  ended 
June  30,  1891. 

£896,079 

811,977 
699,668 

Year  ended 
June  30,  1897. 

Decrease. 

Total  expenditure  of  Deijart- 

lIlcUv     ...             «^*             ...              ..« 

On  Primary  Education— 

Inchiding  Buildings 

Excluding  Buildings 

£609,419 

517,606 
506,709 

£5287,260 

294,371 
192,959 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  period  of  six  years,  a  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  on  Primary  education,  excluding  that  on  build- 
ings, of  very  nearly  29  per  cent,  has  been  effected. 

This  great  reduction  has  been  brought  about  by 

(1)  Discontinuing  all  payments  and   bonuses  for  teaching 

such  subjects  as  singing,  drawing,  and  drill,  and  for  in- 
struction of  pupil  teachers. 

(2)  Reducing  the  number  of  Schools. 

(3)  A  more  extensive  employment  of  pupil    teachers  and 

monitors  in  lieu  of  assistants. 
(M    Reducing  the  number  of  inspectors,  relieving  teachers 
and  truant  officers,  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration generally. 

(5)  A  percentage  reauction  on  all  salaries,  and  the  adop- 

tion of  a  lower  scale  of  payments  applicable  to  all  ap- 
pointments thereafter  made. 

(6)  The  amalgamation  of  schools   and  the  adoption   of  a 

system  of  conveying  children  to  school. 

The  amalgamation  of  schools  is  effected  by  making  a  school, 
usually  in  one  of  the  large  centres  of  population,  the  adjunct  of 
a  neighbouring  school  under  one  head  teacher,  and  restricting  the 
attendance  at  the  adjunct  to  children  in  the  lst,2nd,and  3rd  classes. 

Under  the  conveyance  system  a  small  payment  is  made  by  the 
Dejjartment  for  each  child  conveyed  to  school  by  railway  or 
vehicle,  in  accordance  with  a  scale  fixed  by  regulation,  ray- 
ments  are  restricted  to  casas  where  schools  are  closed  through 
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low  average  attendance  and  applications  where  the  nunilier  of 
children  would  warrant  the  Department  in  establishing  a  small 
school,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  conveyance,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  in  regard  to  them,  devolve  upon  the  parents 
concerned.     {See  also  tiupplemmtary  Noten  I.  (xi.).) 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Committee  of  Classitiei's  and 
of  the  oflScers  of  the  Department,  the  details  of  the  provisions  of 
the  various  Acts,  and  the  results  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1881-84  and  of  other  bodies,  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  description  of  the  present  state  of  education  in 
Victoria. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  said,  in  concluding  this  brief  history, 
that  the  period  of  25  years  during  which  the  Education  Act  of 
1872  has  been  in  operation,  without  alteration  as  regards  its 
main  features,  has  been  marked  by  continuous  and  satisfactory 
progress.  The  qualifications  required  of  candidates  for  teacher- 
ships  and  for  promotion  have  been  made  higher  and  their  scope 
enlarged ;  successive  revisions  have  greatly  improved  and  broad- 
ened the  Course  of  Free  Instruction  ;  the  Department  has 
undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  the  issue  oi  pubUciitions 
of  it.s  own,  notably  of  monthly  **  School  Papers  "  for  the  3rd  and 
4th  classes,  the  varied  contents  of  which,  and  the  possibility  of 
adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  the  scholars  and  of  current  cir- 
cumstances, have  made  them  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
children ;  and  the  classification  scheme  established  by  the  Act  of 
1883  has  fully  realized  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed, 
viz.  : — (1)  To  secure  a  systematic  and  just  classification  of 
teachers  on  the  grounds  of  literary  tjuaUfication,  professional 
abihty,  good  conduct,  and  length  of  service.  (2)  To  guani  against 
improper  influence  in  the  appointment,  transfer,  or  promotion  of 
teachers.  The  working  of  the  Act  has  resulted  in  an  inmiense 
extension  of  educational  advantages  throughout  the  Colony,  and 
the  improved  conditions  under  which  t^acnei-s'  appointment's  are 
held  have  proved  a  strong  incentive  to  persons  of  a  superior 
class  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching. 

The  system  of  administration  is  a  centralized  one,  with  its 
headquarters  in  Melbourne,  and  is  under  a  responsible  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  with  a  staff  consisting  of  a  Secretary  for  Public 
Instruction  (the  permanent  head  of  the  Department),  an  in- 
spector-General of  Schools,  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  other 
necessary  officers.  All  pa3maents  are  made  by  the  State  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue,  and  the  administration  is  charged  with 
the  full  responsibility  of  carrving  out  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  dealing  with  eaucational  matters  and  of  the  regu- 
lations framed  thereunder. 

The  Public  Service  Board  exercises  important  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  appointments,  transfers,  and  promotions  of 
teachers,  and  teachers  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  it  in  matters  of 
classification.  To  this  body  also  charges  of  a  serious  nature  made 
against  officers  of  the  public  service,  including  teachers,  are 
remitted  for  inquiry. 

The  Boards  of  Advice  are  local  subsidiary  bodies  which  have 
certain  duties  of  local  supervision  assigned  to  them  by  law.     The 
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Colony  is  divided  into  School  Districts  (of  which  there  are  at 
present  358),  each  with  its  Board  of  Advice,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  respective 
districts.  The  position  is  honorary,  and  the  elections  are  held 
every  three  years.  The  Boards  have  no  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  Their  duties  are  to  visit  the  schools  from  time  to 
time,  to  report  on  their  management,  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
premises :  to  advise  as  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools ;  to 
urge  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly,  and  to 
report  tlie  names  of  those  who  tail  to  do  so ;  also  to  direct,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister,  what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  school 
buildings  out  of  school  hours.  The  Boards  have  power,  under 
this  last  provision,  to  decide  whether  religious  instruction  may 
or  may  not  be  given  after  school  hours ;  ana  the  Boards'  functions, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  in  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  at 
school,  are  of  a  very  important  character. 

Each  Board  also  has  allotted  to  it  a  small  sum  of  money 
ammally,  called  a  maintenance  allowance,  proportioned  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  schools  in  the  distrii»t — to  be  expended, 
at  the  Board's  discretion,  on  necessary  repairs  defined  by  regula- 
tion, or,  when  authorized  by  the  Department,  upon  other  works. 

All    State   school   buildings,   with   the   exception   of   a    few  School  Build 
temporarily  rented,  are  the  property  of  the  State,  and  funds  for  J°*5**,  *^"**' 
their  erection,  repairs,  and  furnishing  are  entirely  provided  out   Arwniniotla- 
of  the    consolidated    revenue.       No    local    contributions     are         tion. 
demanded,  though  in  some  very  few  cases,  where  the  number  of 
children    is    very    small,    or    the    settlement    precarious,     the 
establishment  of  a  school  is  made  contingent  upon  the  residents 
providing  a  suitable  building,  and  letting  it  to  the  Department 
at  a  small  rental. 

The  furniture  supplied  is  of  an  ordinary  type. 

There  are  no  regulations  dealing  with  the  building  and 
equipment  of  scho(4s.  Necessary  works  are  carried  out  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  the  Oolony  ;  and  in  matters  of 
ventilation,  sanitary  requirements,  etc.,  advice  and  infoniiation 
are  aiforded  by  the  Board  of  Public  Health,  which  also  is  a 
Government  Department. 

On  the  30th  June,  1897,  the  property  of  the  Department 
comprised  1,955  school  buildings  and  1,397  teachers'  residences. 
Accommodation  was  provided  for  194,201  children  at  an  allowance 
of  ten  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  child.  {For  figitres  for 
1899  see  Supplementaiy  Notes  I.  (x.).) 

An  allowance  for   maintenance   expenses  is  made  to  every  Keauisites, 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  school,  out  of  which  (in  addition  to  other  ^^ooks  and 
requirements)  nave  to  be  provided  pens,  penholders,  ink,  slate-  ^PP*'**^"^- 
pencils,  chalk,  sewing  materials,    and    all    stationerv    (except 
copybooks).     It  is  expected  that  children  generally  will  proviae 
themselves  with  books,  slates,  and  other  necessary  articles ;    and 
free  grants  of  requisites  are  only  made  in  cases  of  indigence  or 
for  use  in  the  school. 

Until  within  the  last  four  years,  the  books,  copybooks,  etc.,  in 
use  have  been  those  belonging  to  well-known  series  published  in 
Great  Britain  or  Victoria.     Of  late,  however,  the  Department  has 
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made  considerable  progress  in  giving  effect  to  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  tne  Colony  that  the  school  books  should  be 
compiled  and  printed  in  Victoria.  The  list  of  the  Department's 
publications  includes  a  Primer  and  First  Reader,  sets  of 
Australian  Writing  Sheets  and  Copybooks,  a  Manual  of  Health 
and  Temperance,  and  Monthly  School  Papers  for  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Classes.     These  last  nave  proved  very   successful — the 


sale  of  the  paper  for  Class  HI.,  at  id.  per  copy,  having  reached 

"      "  "   « IV., 

a  number. 


over  40,000  per  month,  that  for  Class  IV.,  at  Id.,  nearly  as  large 


75 
86 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  apparatus  provided  free,  the 
Department  supplies,  upon  the  application  of  the  head  teacher 
ana  on  certain  conditions,  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of 
elementar}'  science  (General  Lessons,  Appendix  A).  The  chief 
conditions  are  that,  for  every^  £1  granted  by  the  Department, 
there  shall  be  locally  contributed  a  sum  of  £1  for  a  1st,  2nd,  or 
3r(l  Class  school,  15s.  for  a  4th  C-lass  school,  and  10s.  for  a  5th 
( -hiss  school ;  and  that  the  'iotal  sum  grante<l  shall  not  exceed  a 
certain  maximum  amount  in  each  case. 

To  determine  the  status  and  emoluments  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed therein,  all  State  schools  are  divided  into  seven  clas.ses  as 
follows : — 

First  Class  exceeding  800 

Second  Class      500  to  800 

Third  Class         350  to  600 

Fourth  Class       200  to  350 

Fifth  Class  75  to  200 

Sixth  Class         35  to 

Seventh  Class     ...  20  to 

Eighth  Class      not  exceeding  20 

The  classification  of  the  schools  is  determined  triennially  (or 
more  frequently  when  exceptional  fluctuations  occur)  by  the  Com- 
mittee ot  C-lassifiers,  consisting  of  the  Secretary,  the  Inspector- 
General,  and  an  Inspector  of  Schools.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Service  Acts  the  classifiers  also  determine  tne  classifica- 
tion of  teachers  as  regards  their  order  of  precedence  for  transfer 
or  promotion  ;  but  any  teacher  who  may  feel  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  decision  of  the  classifiers  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Public  Service  Board,  the  body  which  de^  with  the  appoint- 
ment, classification,  and  promotion  of  the  public  service  generally. 
Every  three  years  a  classified  roll  of  schools  and  teachers  is  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  classifiers.  Supplementary  rolls  are 
issued  every  six  months  to  notify  changes  occurring  from  time  to 
time.  The  head-teachership  of  each  school  is  filled  by  a  teacher 
in  the  cla.ss  corresponding  to  the  classification  of  the  school;  but 
before  being  appomted  to  a  school  of  a  higher  class  he  must  hold 
the  certificate  qualifying  him  for  such  promotion. 

Every  teacher  knows  his  exact  position  on  the  classified  roll, 
and  as  every  promotion  is  gazetted  he  is  at  once  in  a  position  to 
jud^e  whether  anyone  has  been  unfairly  placed  over  his  head.  A 
similar  system  is  followed  in  the  case  of  new  appointments,  every 
applicant's  name  being  strictly  recorded  according  to  his  qualifi- 
catioas  in  an  employment  register  in  the  order  prescribed  by  law. 
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When  a  vacancy  arises  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Public  Service  Board 
to  see  that  the  next  qualified  candidate  on  the  register  is  nomi- 
nated to  fill  such  vacancv. 

No  new  appointment,  and  no  promotion  to  a  higher  class  may 
be  made,  except  upon  the  written  request  of  the  permanent  head 
of  the  Department  to  the  Minister,  and  then  only  upon  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Public  Service  Board,  that  such  appointment  or 
promotion  is  required  (a  provision  which  applies  to  the  public 
service  generally).  All  appointments  are  in  the  first  instance 
probationary. 

Entrance  to  the  lowest  branches  of  the  service — the  positions 
of  monitors  and  pupil  teachers — is  by  way  of  competitive  exami- 
nation, the  appointment  being  given  to  the  candidate  showing  the 
most  promise  as  a  teacher.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  the 
case  01  sewing  mistresses. 

Pupil  teachers  are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  are  on 
appointment  placed  in  the  fourth  class.  They  have  to  present 
tneraselves  at  examinations,  held  annually,  and  on  passing,  are 
promoted  successively  to  the  third,  second,  and  first  classes.  (See 
also  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (ii.)  (c)  and  (d).) 

The  number  of  State  schools  on  the  31st  Deceml)cr,  1896,  was  Statistie*. 
1,883,  of  which,  1,758  were  full-time  schools,  and  125  part-tune 
schools  (each  school  comprising  two  branches).  Of  the  1 ,758  full- 
time  schools,  69  had  branch  schools  or  adjuncts  attached  to  them, 
such  adjimcts  being  attended  by  children  in  the  junior  classes 
(Classes],  to  III.) only.  The  total  number  of  localities  provided 
with  schools  was  2,008.  (For  statintics  for  1897  a7id  1898,  see 
Svmflementary  Nidea  I.  (i.).) 

'fne  teachers  employed  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  numbered 
4,497,  distributed  as  shown  in  the  following  statement.  {F(yr 
statistics  for  1 897  a7id  1898  see  Sajqdemevtary  Notes  (ii.)  (a).) : — 


Position. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Head  Teachers     

1,116 

437 

1,553 

Assistants 

151 

525 

676 

Relieving  Teachers         

17 

24 

41 

Unclassified  Teachers     

73 

81 

154 

Pupil  Teachers     

348 

1,117 

1,465 

Monitors 

55 

168 

223 

Sewing  Mistresses           

385 

385 

Grand  Total 

1,760 

2,737 

4,497 

. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  about  61 
per  cent,  were  females. 
The  staff  to  be  allotted  to  each  school  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia-  staflfs  of 

ment.  Schools. 

In  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  50  the  head 
teacher  must  be  a  male,  but  up  to  that  number  may  be  either  a 
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feuiale  or  male ;  and  a  sewing  mistress  is  employed  three  after- 
noons in  each  week  in  schools  over  30  and  over  35  respectively, 
according  as  the  head  teacher  is  a  male  or  a  female. 

In  a  school  of  50  to  75,  the  head  teacher  has  the  assistance  of  a 
sewing  mistress  (three  afternoons  per  week)  and  one  pupil  teacher. 

After  an  attendance  of  75  children  is  reached  the  sewing  mis- 
tress is  dropped,  and  assistants,  pupil  teachers,  and  (from  250) 
monitors  are  added  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  scale,  until  an 
average  attendance  of  750  to  800  is  arrived  at.  For  this  the 
staff  Plotted  consists  of  a  head  teacher,  six  assistants  (4  female  and 
2  male),  ten  pupil  teachers,  and  three  monitors.  Thereafter  the 
staff  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  pupil  teachers  and  monitors 
only ;  that  for  a  school  1,150  to  1,200  being  a  head  teacher,  six 
assistants  (4  female  and  2  male),  eighteen  pupil  teachers,  and  four 
monitors. 

Particulars  of  the  subjects  of  the  examinations  for  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers  are  ^ven  in  Appendices  B  and  C. 

The  lowest  qualification  required  of  an  applicant  for  appoint- 
ment as  head  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  or  relieving  teacher  is  the 
"  Licence  to  Teach."  Possession  of  this  licence  qualifies  the 
holder  for  appointment  to  the  sixth  and  lower  classes  of  teachers, 
but  not  to  any  higher  class.  As,  however,  the  names  of  such 
applicants  can  oniy  be  entered  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Employment  Register,  their  hopes  ot  appointment,  as  compareil 
with  those  of  candidates  who  have  obtained  higher  qualifications, 
are  at  present  very  slight. 

For  classes  above  the  sixth  possession  of  the  Certificate  of 
Competency,  or  of  some  higher  qualification,  is  required ;  e.g,j  the 
male  teacher  who  desires  to  obtain  promotion  to  the  first  class 
imist,  in  addition  to  holding  this  certificate,  be  classified  in  first 
honours  under  the  Department,  or  must  possess  a  degree  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  and  have  passed  an  examination  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Of  the  2,270  classified  teachers  employed  in  1896,  1,381  held 
the  Certificate  of  Competency  or  some  higher  qualification ;  the 
remaining  889  possessed  the  Licence  to  Teach.  (Far  figu/re»  for 
1897  ana  1898  see  Siipplevientary  Notes  I.  (ii.)  (6).) 

Bevond  the  instruction  which  head  teachers  and  assistants  are 
required  by  regulation  to  give  to  the  monitors  and  pupil  teachers 
employed  m  their  schools  there  is  not  at  present  any  provision  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  subjects  of  the  annual  exammations 
which  pupil  teachers  are  required  to  pass,  as  a  condition  of  retention 
and  promotion,  and  monitors  permitted  to  attend,  with  the  induce- 
ment of  considerable  advantiige  as  regards  ivccelerated  promotion 
should  they  pass  and  thereafter  succeed  in  obtaining  pupil- 
tesichership,inchide  the  art  and  practice  of  teaching.  (Appenclix  C.) 

Partly  owing  to  the  need  for  economy,  and  partly  because  the 
number  of  trained  teachers  was  then  in  excess  of  reduced  require- 
ments, the  Training  Institution  was  temporarilv  closed  in  the  year 
1894.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Department  may  shortlv  be  in  a 
position  to  reopen  it.     (See  also  Stopplementary  Notes  I.  (iii.).) 

The  scale  of  salaries  as  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  as 
tollows : — 
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Fixed  Salakiss. 


Class. 


First 

Second 

Third 

fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 


Male  Teachers. 


Head. 


Assistants. 


Female 
Teachers. 


£239  to  £288 
191  to  2.33 
to 
to 
to 
to 
£75 
70 


157 

130 

96 

82 


18o 

151 

124 

89 


None 

None 

None 

£126    to  £138 

£157    to  £164 

110    to      122 

130    to     137 

85     to      105 

96    to     103 

74     to        79 

None 

64     to       69 

None 

£60 

£70 

56 

III  addition  to  their  fixed  salaries,  head  teachers  and  assistants 
are  paid  as  "  Results,"  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent  of 
their  fixed  salaries,  such  amount  being  determined  by  the 
percentage  obtained  at  the  annual  examination  of  their  schools. 

Male  pupil  teachers  are  paid  from  £20  to  £50  per  annum, 
accordint(  to  their  classification ;  female  pupil  teachers  receive 
fourth-fifths  of  the  salaries  allotted  to  males.  Male  monitors 
are  paid  £12  and  females  £10  per  annum. 

With  the  exception  of  the  allowance  for  maintenance  expenses 
(cleaning  the  school,  providing  certain  requisites,  etc.),  no  addi- 
tional allowances  or  bonuses  of  any  kind  are  granted  to  teachers 
in  full-time  schools.  Teachers  of  part-time  schools  are  paid  a 
small  travelling  allowance.  All  teachers  have  to  pay  rent  when 
they  occupy  residences  which  are  the  property  of  the  Department.  Fcch. 

Primary  education  is  entirely  free,  no  fees  being  charged 
in  any  State  school  except  for  instruction  in  "  Extra  Subjects. ' 

Free  meals  are  not  provided  for  any  children. 

The  course  of  free  instruction  prescribed  by  law  includes  Instmction. 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  drill,  singing, 
drawmg,  and  (where  practicable)  gymnastics.  Lessons  on  health 
and  temperance  are  also  prescribed  for  all  children  over  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  needlework  for  girls.  In  addition,  English 
history  is  uniformly  taught  as  part  of  the  reading  lessons,  and 
object  lessons  and  lessons  in  elementary  science  are  given  in  all, 
even  the  smallest  schools.  A  copy  of  the  regulation  containing 
the  complete  course  of  free  instniction  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

No  special  lessons  in  cookery  and  domestic  economy  are  at 
present  given  in  any  State  schools,  nor  is  there  imy  provision  for 
manual  traming. 

The  nature  of  the  requirements  of  the  Department  as  regards 
instruction  in  Military  Drill  are  shown  in  the  prescribed  "  Course 
of  Drill  in  Primary  Schoojs."*     The  cadet  detachments  there 

*  This  regulation  can  be  s^een  at  the  Board  of  Eviiication  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  London,  S.W. 
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ntioned  form  part  of  a  Cadet  Force  established  in  connection 
with  State  and  rrivate  schools.  The  course  in  the  Ist,  2nd  and 
8rd  class  schools  includes  the  use  of  arms  where  obtainable.  The 
following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  Cadet  Force  in  con- 
nection with  State  schools  for  1896  : — 

Number  of  detachments 61 

Number  of  officers  ...         ...         ...         ...  65 

Number  of  boys  in  imiform  1,684 

{See  (ilso  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (iv.) — Subjects  of  Instruction,) 

The  Act  requires  that  at  least  two  hours  before  noon  and  two 
hours  after  noon    should  be  devoted   uninterruptedly  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Course  of  Free  Instruction.     As  a  rule  live  hours* 
seciilar  instruction  is  given  on  each  school  day,  the  miniuium 
time  sanctioned  by  the  regulations  being  four  and  a  half  hours. 
SLainlanl  of        A  "  certificate  of  exemption  from  compulsory  attendance "  is 
Education,     issued  to  every  child  who  passes   the    examination    for   the 
"  Standard  of  Education." 
Candidates  are  required 

To  read  fluently  from  any  ordinary  book  or  newspaper  a 
passage  not  containing    any  unusual    scientific   or 
technical  words. 
To  write  neatly  in  small  hand  from  dictation,  with  correct 
spelling,  a  short  passage  containing  no  words  of  ex- 
ceptional difficulty. 
And  to  state  and  work  sums  in  arithmetic  up  to  the  four 
compound  rules  and  reduction  inclusive. 
In«i>ertioii.         The  office  of    Inspector  of   Schools  is  classified  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Division  of  the  Public  Service,  and,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  it  is  tilled  (unless  it  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
appoint  to  such  vacancy  a  duly  qualified  person  from  outside  the 
Service)  by  the   promotion  thereto  of  the  officer  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Public  Service  Board,  possesses  the  particular  pro- 
fessional qualifications  required  for    the    office,  and    is    next 
entitled  by  merit,  good  and  diligent  conduct,  length  of  service, 
and  relative  senionty  of  such  officer,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  him.     In  practice,  vacancies  of  late  years  have 
been  filled  by  the  advancement  of  State  school  teachers  holding 
University  degrees,  who  have  shown  evidence  of  possessing  the 
special  ability  and  qualifications  required  for  the  position. 

Inspectors  are  divided  into  three  grades,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  rates  of  pay  fixed  by  regulation : — 


Yearly  Rate  of  Pay. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

First  Grade        

Second  Grade     

Third  Grade       

£425 
335 
250 

£500 
410 
325 
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Travelling  allowances  are  also  paid,  based  upon  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  inspector's  district. 

For  the  purposes  of  inspectioUj  the  colony  is  divided  into 
twenty  districts,  each  district  being  in  charge  of  an  inspector  (the 
district  inspector),  who  reports  direct  to  the  Secretary.  Each 
school  is  visited  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  once,  without  notice,  to 
observe  the  general  working  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted,  and  once,  notice  being  previously  given,  for  a  detailed 
examination  in  all  the  subjects  ot  instruction.  Pupils  over  seven 
years  of  age  are  cxamineci  individually  in  the  principal  subjects, 
and  individually,  or  in  class,  at  the  option  ot  the  inspector,  in 
other  subjects.  To  pupils  who  pass  fiuly  in  the  highest  class  a 
certificate,  the  "  Certificate  of  Merit,"  is  awarded.  The  issue  of 
these  certificates  has  had  much  effect  in  stimulating  pupils  to  try 
to  reach  the  highest  class  and  obtain  the  certificates  before 
leaving  school. 

This  system  is  fully  dealt  with  by  regulation  and  in  confidential  Payment  by 
instructions,  defining  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  tests  to  be  ap-  Kes'ilta. 
plied  and  the  questions  to  be  asked,  i.ssued  to  inspectors  of  schools. 
Every  effort  is  made,  it  is  l)elicvod  with  reasonable  success,  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  loss  to  the  teacher  through  causes  beyond 
his  control,  and  to  prevent  any  harshness  in  the  ojKjration  of  tho 
systx)m.  The  percentage  upon  whic^h  the  piymcnt  to  the  head 
teacher  and  assistnnt-s  iu  a  sc^hool  is  l)ason  is  determined  by  the 
result  of  the  inspector's  oxaniinatron  of  tho  school  in  the  subjects 
of  the  free  course. 

Along  with  the  result  system  has  been  combined  another 
principle,  that  of  according  a  bonus  under  the  name  of  the  "  Merit 
Grant."  The  maximum  sum  that  may  te  awarde<i  to  a  teacher 
by  way  of  result  pajTnent  and  of  merit  grant  is  half  the  amount 
ot  his  fixed  salary.  Of  this  maximum,  only  94  per  cent,  can  be 
earned  upon  the  examination  of  his  scholars ;  tne  remaining  6 
])er  cent,  upon  the  merit  shown  either  at  the  date  of  the  examin- 
ation or  at  any  inspection  ("  surprise  "  visit)  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  in  the  following  respects : — 

(a)  State  of  premises,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  supply  of 
requisites,  including  their  proper  care  ;  due  economy  as  regards 
the  free  stock. 

(b)  Arrangement  of  school  work  (including  time-table),  distri- 
bution of  staff,  supervision,  classification,  (liscipline,  tone  and 
geneml  effectiveness  of  management. 

(c)  Style  of  work  at  examinations  and  inspections,  progress  (as 
shown  by  percentage  of  promotions),  presence  of  a  sixth  class 
where  practicable,  &c. 

Assistants  participate  in  the  merit  grant  as  well  as  in  the 
payment  for  results. 

the  average  percentage  of  passes  for  all  schools  gained  during 
1896  was  82*3  ((luring  1895, 81 1),  and  the  average  merit  grant  was 
3*8  (for  1895, 3'5) ;  also  44  schools  obtained  the  maximum  results 
(100  per  cent.),  and  186  schools  the  full  merit  grant  (6  per  cent.), 
as  i^ainst  38  schools  and  169  schools  respectively  for  1895.  {For 
BUiiiAticsfor  1897  avd  1898  see  Siqyplementary  Notes  I.  (vi.)  (a).) 
During  the  year,  157,694  pupils  were  presented  for  examination, 
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11,346  obtained  certiHcates  of  being  educated  up  to  the  Standard, 
and  1,069  obtained  Certificates  of  Merit.  (For  figures  for  1897 
and  1898  see  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (vi.)  (6).) 
CompuUion.  The  law  directs  that  parents  of  children  of  not  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  children, 
unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse,  to  attend  school  fort^  days 
in  each  quarter.  If  there  is  no  State  school  which  a  child  can 
attend  within  two  miles,  this  is  held  to  be  a  reasonable  excuse  in 
the  case  of  children  under  nine ;  if  over  nine  years  of  age  the 
child  must  attend  if  there  is  a  school  within  two  and  half  miles, 
and  if  over  twelve  if  there  is  one  within  three  miles.  That  the 
child  is  under  efficient  instruction  elsewhere,  or  has  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  school  from  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
cause,  or  has  passed  tSie  Standard  of  Education,  is  also  held  to  be 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  absence. 

Fifteen  tniant  officers,  at  salaries  ranging  from  £1 50  to  £180  pr 
annum  according  to  grade,  with  allowances  for  travelling 
expenses,  are  employed  in  the  larger  towns  and  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Their  duties  are  to  make  personal  investigation 
of  each  case,  to  report  the  result  of  such  mvestigations  to  the 
Secretary,  or  to  the  Board  of  Advice,  if  that  body  elects  to  enforce 
compulsion  in  its  district,  to  summon  parents  before  the  Justice 
when  so  instnicted  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Board  of  Advice  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  conduct  prosecutions.  The  Melbourne 
and  Metropolitan  truant  officers  are  also  required  to  accost 
children  found  loitering  in  the  streets.  {See  also  SnppUmentanj 
Note^  I.  (vii.)  {a).) 

In  the  remoter  country  districts,  where  no  tniant  officers  are 
employed,  the  Boards,  the  teachers,  and  the  police  afford 
assistance  in  dealing  with  defaulters.  The  police  are  appointed 
as  summoning  officers,  and  the  Boards,  with  the  aici  of  the 
teachers,  make  the  necessary  preliminary  inquiries,  usually  by 
letter,  and  report  the  results  to  the  Secretary,  who  gives 
authority  for  proceedings  to  be  taken. 

A  fine  not  exceeding  5s.  for  a  first  offence,  and  20s.  for  each 
succeeding  offence,  or  in  default  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  days,  may  be  inflicted. 

Apart  from  the  enforcement  of  the  minimum  attendance 
prescribed  by  law,  the  encouragement  of  regular  attendance  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  to  whose  present 
interests  and  future  prospects  such  attendance  is  of^  great 
importance,  as  affecting  the  payments  made  to  them  and  their 
professional  standing.  The  awarding  of  reward  cards  and  prizes 
IS  among  the  means  adopted  by  teachers  with. this  object. 

Durinjjf  the  year  1806,  in  111  out  of  the  358  school  districts 
into  which  the  Colony  is  divided,  the  Boards  enforced  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  tlie  Act  with  the  assistance  of  the  truant 
officers  :  in  171  other  districts,  the  Boai-ds  undertook  the 
necessary  inquiries  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  ;  and  in  the 
remaining  76  districts  all  action  required  was  taken  by  the 
Department.  {For  statistics  for  1897  and  1898  see  Supplemen- 
taTy  Notes  I.  (vii.)  (fc).) 

The  percentage  of  defaulters  for  the  year  1896  was  3*84  ;  and 
the  following  return  shows   the  number   of  prosecutions  and 
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convictions  during  that  year.     (For  juinres  for  1898  see  Supple- 
Tntiitarj^  Notes  I.  (vii.)  (c).) : — 


Department. 


By  Boards 
of  Advice, 


Total. 


Prosecutions  authorised  ... 
Convictions  obtai  ned 


2,430 
2,03:> 


4,469 


7,834 
6,504 


During  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1897,  prosecutions  were 
authorised  in  the  cases  of  all  the  children,  475  in  number 
accosted  in  the  streets  by  tniant  officers,  who  were  not  found  to 
be  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  convictions  were 
obtained  in  386  of  these  cases.  (Far  figures  f(yr  1897-8  and 
1898-9  se^  Supplenfientary  Notes  I.  (vii.)  {d\) 

The  following  statement  shows  the  numoers  of  day  schools,  AttendaDce 
and  the  numbers  of  children  enrolled  and  in  average  attendance, 
for  the  year  1872  (the  year  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  ot  the 
present  Education  Act,  when  attendance  was  not  compulsory 
and  education  was  not  free),  for  the  year  1892,  and  for  the  year 
1896.  (Fo7*  con'esponding  figures  for  1898  see  Si(ppI^m^vtaQ*y 
Notes  I.  (viii.)  {b)jand  (c).): — 


• 

1872 

1 

1892        i 

i 

1896 

Xiimber    of    Day    Schools    in 

operation         

1,048 

2,131 

1,883 

Total  number  of  children  en- 

' 

rolled  (Gross  enrolment) 

135,96^ 

248,239      , 

235,068 

Number   of    distinct    children 

enrolled  (Net  enrolment)     ... 

118,228 

213,810 

208.542 

Average  attendance      

68,430 

141,382 

138,1 

Percentage  of  average  attend- 

ance to — 

' 

Gross  enrolment 

50-33 

56-95 

58-76 

Net  enrolment 

57-88 

6612 

66-23 

The  estimated  mean  population  of  the  Colony  in  1872  was 
753,198,  and  in  1896—1,181,751,  showing  an  increase  of 5689 per 
cent. 

Since  1893,  children  of  less  than  4^  years  of  age  have  not  been 
enrolled.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  minimum  age  of  enrolment 
was  3  years. 

In  1872,  there  was  one  night  school,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  20  pupils ;  in  1892,  there  were  9  such  schools,  with  an  average  of 
482  m  all;  and  in  1896,  three  schools,  with  an  average  of 
115.  All  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  night  schools  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  were  over  13  years  of  age.  (Far  statistics  far 
1898  see  Supplementary  Notes  1.  (viii.)  (b)ccnd  (e).) 

Of  the  208,542  distinct  children  enrolled  as  attending  day 
schools  in  1896,  15,946,  or  765  per  cent,  were  under  6  years  of 
^;  159,  981,  or  76*71  per  cent,  were  between  6  and  13  years  of 
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Finance. 

Return  showing  the  Amounts  expended  on  Instruction,  Administration,  Bi'iLDiKfts, 

1894-5,  1895-6,  1896-7;  and  the  Anmiai 

{Cmresponding  Statistm  far  1^97-8  ^W 


lt«m. 


Instruction— 

Teaehing  Day  HthooU  — 
Salaries  nnd  Allowances  of  roachcr8,Paymcntou  Resnlu 
Payments  for  Instniotion  in  Sinjdnp,  I>niwin<f,  Drill, 

and  Gymnastics        

Travelling  ExjHjnses  of  Teaehere 

Conveyance  of  (Jliildi-cn  to  State  Scliools 

Books,  Stores,  Rifle-shooting,  and  FApenscs  of  Kxani- 

inations 

Maintenance  of  State  Soliools  (i>aid  to  Head  Teaeliera 

for  Cleaning,  Stationery,  Fuel,  &c.)       

Bonuses  for  passing  Pupil  Teachers,  and  for  qualifying 

Teachers  to  give  Instruction  in  Singing  and  Drawing 
Exhiliitions  and  High  School  Scholarships 

Total  Cost  of  Day  Sohof)Is 

Ttaehing  Night  8e)io(fl8— 
Salaries,  Results,  and  Maintenance 

Total  Cost  of  Day  and  Night  Schools  comhined. . 

Training— 
Salaries  (Staff  .Visiting  Teacher,  and  Associates) 

Maintenance  Expenses  of  Collie 

Stores,  Stationery,  Ac 

Boniues  for  Trainees  promoted 

Board  of  Students        

Purchase  of  Prizes  for  Students 

ToUl  (kwt  of  Training  

Total  Cost  of  Instmction       


ADMINISTRATION— 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Office  and  Tnspectoral  Staffs. . 

„  „  Tniant  Officers 

Stores  (Incidental  ExfKsnses,  Office  Requisites,  Cleaning, 

4\  C*/  ■•  •■  ••  ••  **  •■  ** 

lioards  of  Advice  Elections  and  (Morical  Assistance  to 
Council  of  Boards  of  Advice         


Total  Cost  of  Administration 


Buildings— 

Expended  by  Boards  of  Advice  on  School  Buildings    . . 
„  Public  Works  Department  on^  Buildings 

and  Maintenance,  &c.         

Rents  of  Buildings  used  for  School  punx^ses 

Total  Cost  of  Buildings  

Total  Cost  of   Instruction,  Administration,  and 
Buildings ...  

% 

VllRORLLANEOUS  iTRMS— 

Retiring  Allowances.  Compensation,  and  Gratuities   . . 

Awards  and  Costs,  Refunds,  &c 

Technical  Schools        

Melbourne  University' 


Total  Cost  of  Miscellaneous  Items  . . 
Total  Expenditure  for  the  Year 


1601-2. 

Expeodeddanc 

1800-01. 

1802S. 

iass-4. 

1 

502,2-24    5 

17,877  15 
4,073  17 

•  • 

4,780  13 

86,815    i 

6,037  12 
0,078    8 

I 
) 

4 

1 

7  ' 

1 

7  1 

4 

5 
5 

£      f.   rf. 

571,716    5    C 

10.142  12    5  , 
4,440    1    6 
480  10    6 

5,.'>04  1  6  ; 

87,158  14  10  1 

5,842    0    5  , 
V,006    0    0  ' 

555.0S2  19    1 

16,158  18  10 
3.340    2    9 
2,136  12    3 

3,024  16    5 

83,221  10    5 

5,570    5    8 
7,942  11    9 

Ltd 

I>07,u89  11   I 

2,451    9  : 

2JP8S11    1 

30,1  ao  10  >. 

1*24  14   i 
6,034    t   t 

!     641,788  14 
1,543  12 

0  1 

8 

658,381  14    5  ' 
1,110  16    6  \ 

627,386  17 

eoi   2 

2  , 
2 

5»4,0i)l    &   4 

Aias  i»  : 

043,882    7 

5 

654.402  10  11  ' 

.  628,077  19 

2.162    2 

144    0 

50    0 

434  18 

4,262    2 

40    0 

1 
4 
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and  Miscellaneous   Items  during  the  Financial  Years  1890-1,  1891-2,  1892-3,  18934 
Cost  of  each  Child  in  average  attendance. 
1898-9,  see  SupphnienUiry  Notes  I.  (ix.).) 


UieYev. 


CuBt  per  Annum  of  each  Child  hi  Average  Attendance. 
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age;  32,615,  or  1564  per  cent,  were  over  13  years  ofs^.    {For 
inures  for  1897  and  1898  see  SiippLementary  Notes  I.  (viii.)  (e).) 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  computations  of  the  cost  per 
child  given  in  the  above  return  do  not  include  the  interest  on  the 
amounts  expended  upon  the  erection  and  purcliase  of  buildings, 
which  amounts  have  been  provided  by  way  of  loans  or  out  of  tne 
consolidated  revenue.  The  total  amount  expended  imder  this  head 
for  the  period  from  the  1st  January,  1872,  to  the  30th  June,  1891,  is 
estimated  at  £1,500,000,  and  this  estimate  has  not  been  increased 
by  any  expenditure  undertaken  since  the  latter  date.  Addiiijj 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  expendi- 
tures for  1890-1  and  189(3-7  respectively,  the  resultmg  cost  per 
child  will  be : — 

For  1890-1  £6  5s.  3id. 

(Average  attendance,  Dav  and  Night  schools,  for  1890-1, 
139,184.) 

For  1896-7  £4  2s.  Id. 

(Average  attendance,  Day  and  Night  schools,  for  1896-7, 
140,730.) 

The  amounts  expended  imder  the  item  ''Buildings"  are  at 
present  abnormally  low. 

The  large  increase  under  the  item  "  Retiring  Allowances, 
Compensation  and  Gratuities  "  is  due  to  the  number  of  cases  in 
whicn,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure,  the  services  of  officers  and  teachei's  entitled  to  pay- 
ments of  this  nature  had  to  ha  dispensed  with.  The  expendi- 
ture under  this  head  will,  however,  in  the  near  future,  graaiially 
decrease,  and  will  eventually  cease,  through  the  operation  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  December,  1881,  which  abolished  all 
pensions,  compensation,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  persons  entering  the 
service  after  the  passing  of  that  Act ;  and  it  is  now  required  by  the 
law  that  every  officer  or  teacher  appointed  shall  get  his  life  insured 
at  his  own  cost  with  some  company  carrying  on  business  in 
Victoria. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  into  the 
general  revenue  by  the  Department  for  the  year  ended  the  30th 
June,  1897  : — {For  corresponding  statement  for  tlie  year  endid 
SOth  June  J  1899,  «<?€  Supphmentary  Notes  I.  (ix.).) 

£     s.   d. 

1.  Fines         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         27    5    0 

2.  Fines  under  the  compulsory  clause  for  1896    ...     1,124  11    0 
8.  Rents         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        602    0  11 

4.  Sale  of  Departmental  Publications       3,435  16    9 

5.  Miscellaneous       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        783  19    2 

Total  £5,973  12  10 

None  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  reduce  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  Department. 
KeligiouB*  The  law  directs  that  no  State  school  teacher  shall  give  any 

*  Since  the  al)Ove  jiaragrai>hs  were  written  a  Royal  Commission  has 
rciwrted  on  "what  lleligious  Instruction  should  l^e  given  in  the  Stat* 
Schoola  of  Victoria."  Extracts  from  the  Report  will  be  found  below  :— 
Supplementary  Notes  III. 
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other  tlutn  secular  instruction  in  any  State  school  building ;  but 
it  assigns  as  one  of  the  duties  of  Boards  of  Advice  "  to  direct  with 
''  the  approval  of  the  Minister  what  use  shall  be  made  of  school 
**  buildings  after  the  children  are  dismissed  from  school  or  on 
"  dajrs  when  no  school  is  held  therein,"  and,  imder  this  provision, 
religious  instruction  can  be  given  on  school  days  (though  not  by 
the  teacher)  after  the  ordinary  school  hours.  Fiuther  the  regu- 
lations provide  that  when  sucii  instniction  is  given  the  school  is 
to  be  closed,  ie.y  the  secular  instruction  is  to  terminate,  not  later 
than  8.30  p.m. 

Organized  eiForts  made  by  Protestant  denominations,  in  some 
of  the  large  centres  of  population,  to  provide  religious  instruction 
at  the  time  j^ermitted,  nave  recently  oeen  fairly  successful. 

The  question  of  relieious  instruction  in  connection  with  the  State 
school  system  formea  one  of  the  subjects  inquired  into  by  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  November,  1881.  The  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  final  report  dated  June,  1884,  were  evenly  divided 
respecting  the  recommendation  in  this  matter.  In  the  report 
of  those  opposed  to  any  concession  the  following  words  occur : — 
"  In  any  general  system  of  education  supported  by  the  State,  it 
"  is  obvious  that  only  such  subjects  should  ue  taught  as  are  accept- 
"  able  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  this  respect,  it  is  a 
"  great  tribute  to  our  State  school  system  to  find  that  the  wit- 
"  nesses  who  are  most  op2)osed  to  it  as  a  system  have  no  fault  to 
"  find  with  the  subjects  taught ;  their  objection  is  that  something 
"they  desire  is  not  taught,  namely,  the  particular  doctrines  ol 
"  their  own  church.  In  other  words,  their  objection  cuts  at  the 
"  root  of  any  general  system  of  State  education ;  and  as  the  only 
*  way  of  meeting  that  objection  would  be  to  recognise  denomina- 
"  tional  schools  as  entitled  to  aid  from  the  State,  we  are  unable  to 
"  make  any  recommendation     ....     on  the  subject." 

On  the  31st  December,  1896,  the   number  of  wards  of  the  Neclcctcd 
Neglected  Children's-  and  Reformatory  Departments   was  2,405    2^^  **"  *"^ 
Of  these  184   were   in  the   Reformatory    schools,  136   in    the  schwSk^^^ 
Neglected  Cliildren's  schools,  and  2,089  were  boarded  out.  In  the 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  usual  primary  education,  religious  iii- 
stmction  and  industrial  training  receive  special  attention.     For 
instance,  female  wards  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwanis  arc 
taught  the  duties  of  domestic  servants  and  seamstresses,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machuie. 

The  most  iraport«,nt  provision  for  dealing  with  the  wards  ot 
this  department  is  the  boarding  out  system.  Under  this  system, 
neglected  children  are  placed  in  the  chai'gc  of  foster  parents,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  a  local  visiting  committee,  and  payment 
is  made  for  each  child  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  week  between  the 
age  of  one  year  and  the  age  at  which  attendance  at  school  ceases 
to  be  compulsory.  The  regulations  dealing  with  the  system  are 
strict  and  definite,  and  one  of  them  provides  that  foster  children 
must  attend  school  twice  on  every  school  day,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  foster  children  over  twelve  years  of  age,  who  nave  reached 
the  fourth  standard  (i.e.,  ha^  c  passed  fully  in  the  subjects  of 
examination  tor  the  fourth  class  in  State  schools),  such  atten- 
dance onlv  as  is  required  by  the  Education  Act  may  be  author- 
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ised  by  the  visiting   committee.     The  only  diflference  therefore 
between  foster  children  and  other  children  taught  in  the  State 
schools  is  that  the  former  are  subjected  to  stricter  requirements 
as  regards  attendance. 
Ch'w  ^^*^  Provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  defective  children  is  made 

in  the  Idiot  Asylum  attached  to  one  of  the  larg^e  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  There  are  at  present  207  children  in  this  asvliim. 
The  staff  consists  of  one  male  and  one  female  teacher,  and  nine 
male  and  nine  female  attendants.  The  weekly  cost  is  about 
8s.  8d.  per  child. 

The  children  are  taught  simple  Kindergarten  work,  including 
singing  and  drill.  The  girls  help  in  laundry  and  house  work. 
The  boys  work  in  the  garden  and  workshop.  They  are  taught  to 
make  (loormats  and  l)askeis  and  to  repair  boots  and  clothing. 
Considering  the  mental  condition  of  the  children  the  result  is 
satisfactory. 

II.  Education  in  Institutions  Receiving  Aid 

raoM  THE  State. 

(a.)  The  Royal  VictmHun  Institute  far  tJie  Blviid, 
Education  of       This  Institute  was  established  in  1867,  and  is  supported  by 
the  Blind.       private  subscriptions  and  by  a  Government  grant,  the  amount  of 

which  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1897,  was  £2,000.  Its 
annual  expenditure  is  from  £4,500  to  £5,000,  and  its  manage- 
ment is  vested  in  a  Board  of  twelve  members,  of  which  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  the  Colony  is  the  president. 

The  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  give  an  ordinary  education 
to  the  blmd  children  of  the  Colony  and  to  subsequently  train 
them  in  some  trade  or  profession  by  means  of  which  they  may 
support  themselves.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  the  same 
as  tnat  of  the  State  schools,  carried,  however,  only  as  far  as  the 
fifth  class  at  present,  and  the  means  used  to  enable  the  blind  to 
read,  write,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  commonly  used  in  such 
institutions.  Girls  are  also  taught  wool-work,  and  boys,  netting. 
The  annual  examinations  of  the  school  are  conducted  by  inspec- 
tors from  the  Education  Department.  At  the  examination  held 
in  December,  1897,  the  percentage  gained  was  90,  four  pupils 
passed  for  the  certificate  of  being  eclucated  up  to  the  standard, 
and  the  inspector's  report  showed  that  the  school  was  in  an 
efficient  state  in  all  respects. 

Music  is  extensively  taught  on  the  "Braille"  system,  prima- 
rily as  an  elevating  occupation  for  spare  time,  and  in  cases  where 
special  aptitude  is  shown  pupils  are  trained  for  the  musical  pro- 
fession. Piano-tuning  is  also  taught  to  a  few  musical  pupils. 
The  trades  taught  are  basket,  mat,  and  brush  making,  the 
weaving  of  cocoa-matting,  and  net-makmg. 

On  the  30th  June,  1897,  there  were  52  inmates  of  the  Institute, 
2  day-pupils  and  37  non-resident  workers,  journeymen,  etc., 
making  91  in  all,  of  whom  52  were  males  and  39  females. 

(6.)   Victorian  Deaf  aiul  Dumb    lantitutio)}. 

Kducatiun  of       The  (lovermnent  grant  in  aid  of  this  Institution,  which  was 

the  Deaf  ana  fouudod  in  the  year  1862,  was,  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  June 
Dumb. 
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1897,  the  sum  of  £800 ;  the  income  of  the  Institution  from  endow- 
ments amounted  to  £567,  and  its  receipts  from  private  subscrip- 
tions and  other  sources,  to  £1,535,  makmg  a  total  income  for  tne 
year  of  £2,902.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  £3,368. 
fhe  business  of  the  Institution  is  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Management  consisting  of  twelve  membei's  elected  from  the  life 
members  and  annual  subscribers. 

The  general  system  imder  which  the  school  is  earned  on  is  known 
as  the  "Combmed  System."  Both  the  manual  and  the  oral 
methods  are  used.  The  ends  aimed  at  are  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  the  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
Every  ettbrt  is  made  to  educate  the  children  by  speech 
and  lip-i-eading,  and  each  child  on  entering  the  school 
is  placed  in  the  oral  department.  After  a  probation  of 
from  six  to  twelve  months,  should  the  pupil  be  considered 
incapable  of  receiving  instniction  bvthis  methoa,  a  transfer  is  made 
to  the  manual  department.  All  the  branches  of  ordinary  primary 
education  are  taught,  and  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to 
Kindergarten  work.  In  addition,  several  of  the  boys  are  receiv- 
ing regular  instniction  in  boot  making,  carpentry  and  garden 
work ;  and  the  girls  are  taught  household  duties,  laundry  work, 
sewing,  knitting,  etc.  Physical  culture  is  also  attended  to. 
There  is  a  wen-equipped  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the 
estabUshmeni,  and  regular  mstruction  is  given  weekly  to  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  children  are  supposed  to  enter  school  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  and  they  remain  at  school  for  from  eight  to 
ten  years. 

Tte  school  was  visited  in  November,  1897,  by  an  inspector 
from  the  Education  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
which  has  obtained  for  some  years,  and  his  report  as  to  the  teach- 
ing, discipUne  and  management  of  the  school  generally  was  of  a 
decidedly  favourable  character. 

There  are  at  present  44  puj)ils  in  the  oral  department  of  the 
Institution  and  22  in  the  manual  school,  all  resident. 

in.  Non-State-Aided  Primary  Education. 

In  the  centres  of  }K)pulation  there  are  a  number  of  schools 
supported  by  persons,  wno,  for  social  or  other  reasons,  prefer  them 
to  tne  State  schools.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  on  the  Kindergarten 
system,  and  are  especially  valuable  to  young  children.  The  lower 
forms,  too,  in  establishments  of  the  gi*ammar  school  type,  espe- 
cially in  those  connected  with  the  leading  religious  bodies,  may 
be  regarded  as  imparting  a  sound  primary  education.  But 
between  these  two  types  there  is  a  large  number  of 
schools  of  uncertain  quality.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
are  doing  useful  work,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  many  of  them.  They  are  private  ven- 
tures, undertaken,  in  many  cases,  by  persons  who,  driven 
to  make  a  living  by  untoward  circumstances,  have  resorted  to 
school-keeping,  as  requiring  little  capital,  and  as  also  not  requir- 
ing, in  their  opinion,  special  qualifications.  The  number  of  tliese 
ventures  is,  in  many  places,  producing  a  competition  both  ruinous 
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to  the  teachers  and  the  reverse  of  beneficial  to  the  pupils.  The 
desire  to  gain  scholars  leads  to  unremunerative  fees,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  pupils  among  a  multitude  of  small  schools 
renders  impossible  that  efficiency  which  would  be  secured  by  the 
better  classitication  and  superior  teaching  ability  obtainable  in 
a  large  school.  The  necessity  of  providing  some  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  recognised.  One  remedy  would  be  the  passing 
of  a  law  that  all  teachers  shoidd  be  required  to  hold  a  qualifica- 
tion recognised  as  sufficient  by  the  Stiite.  -^Vnother  would  be  the 
inspection  of  private  scliools  by  the  State  and  the  publication  of 
the  result  of  such  inspection.  Either  of  these  measures  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  and  an  improve- 
ment in  tlu;  character  of  private  schools. 

Diu'ing  the  year  i8J)t)  the  nuuiber  of  private  schools  in  opera- 
tion was  939,  and  the  net  enrolment  of  scholars  thereat  was 
46,467.  (Forfigtu'esfur  1897  and  1898  8e€  Supplenientarv  Notes 
I.  (xii.).)  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  there 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining,  at  present,  which  of  these  private 
schools  are  devoted  to  primary  edTucation  alone. 

As  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  primar}'  schools,  the  authori- 
ties of  that  church  have  their  own  mdependent  organisation,  and 
make  every  provision  for  the  establishment,  carrying  on  an  in- 
sjiection  of  their  schools  out  of  the  fees  received  from  the 
jmrents  and  amounts  j)rivately  subscrilK»d.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  112  ju'ii nary  schools  were  in  oj)eration,  vvithj8,743  pupils 
and  4 1  J)  teachers.  The  inspector  employed  by  the  Cluirch 
authorities,  from  whose  report  the  foregoing  figures  have  been 
taken,  examined  lOo  of  the  schools,  and  the  average  percentage 
awarded  to  73  of  them  was  over  89. 

IV.  Secondary  Education. 

There  is  no  public  system  of  secondary  education  in  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  nor  is  there  any  high  school  establisheil  or 
assisted  by  the  State.  The  provision  of  secondary  education,  and 
all  arrangements  in  regard  to  it,  are  leit  to  private  enterprise,  or 
endowments  under  the  control  of  religious  or  other  Ixniies, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  such  education  come  within  the 
range  of  those  provided  for  in  the  Techni(;al  schools,  or  are  taught, 
for  fees,  under  the  head  of  "  Extra  Subjects,"  in  the  State  schools, 
by  the  ordinary  teachers  employed  in  su(?h  schools. 

From  1871  to  December,  1892,there  were  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships grantc^d  by  the  State  to  the  cleverest  pupils  of  the  State 
primary  schools,  to  enable  them  to  proceecT  first  to  approved 
se(*ondary  schools  and  then  to  the  rniversity.  Since  1892,  owing 
to  the  necessity  for  retrenchment,  the  State  has  discontinued  to 
offer  scholarships :  but  the  ju'incipals  of  private*  high  schools  have, 
to  some  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the  State  in  offering  scholar- 
ships in  their  schools  to  the  competition  of  pupils  from  State 
schools  alone,  or  of  pupils  of  those  schools  as  well  as  from  private 
schools.  The  number  thus  offered  for  competition  in  December, 
1896,  was  113,  of  which  70  were  open  to  State  school  pupils  alone, 
and  the  rest  to  them  m  common  with  others.  {See  al^o  Supdr- 
mentary  hot4>s  I.   (xiii.).)    The  Department  still   continues  to 
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offer  exhibitions,  not  more  than  twenty  annually,  for  compe- 
tition amongst  the  holders  of  scholarships  gained  as  State  schools 
pupils.  These  exhibitions  are  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £40, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  the  University  of  Melbourne,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  as  to  attendance  at  lectures  and  the  passing  of 
examinations. 

The  fees  for  instruction  in  "  Extra  Subjects  "  to  be  charged  bv 
teachers  in  State  schools  are  ttxed  by  regulation  and  range  from  3c\. 
per  week  for  Bookkeeping  or  Mensuration  to  Is.  forLatm,  French, 
or  German.  A  percentage  of  the  fees  received,  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent.,  is  appropriated  for  jmynient  by  results,  the  question  of 
whether  the  teaclier  be  i)erTnitted  to  retain  all  or  any  part  of 
this  percentage  depending  uj3on  the  insiiector's  report  upon  the 
instruction.  Extra  subjects  were  taugnt  during  1896  in  128 
State  Schools  and  the  total  of  the  fees  paid  was  £1,779  16s.  5d. 
The  instruction  given  is  reported  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
{See  also  Supplefineiitary  Notes  I.  (v.),  Extm  Subjex^ts.) 

V.  Technical  Schools,  Schools  of  Mines  and 

Agricultural  Colleges  * 
The  sciences  and  arts  helpful  to  mining  have,  from  an  early  T^l^n»<»l 
period,  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  that  Sehoolft  of 
lostering  care  which  the  national  importance  of  the  industry  war-  Mines, 
ranted.  Schools  of  mines  were  established  and  their  maintenance 
aided  with  Uberal  grants  from  the  public  funds.  The  j)rincipal 
of  these  were  the  institutions  provided  for  the  great  mining  cen- 
tres, Ballarat  and  Bendi^o.  In  the  year  1889,  a  Commission  sat 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  extending  technical  education  in 
the  Colony.  Its  report,  while  adverse  to  the  introduction  of 
special  manual  training  into  the  State  schools,rcconnnended  further 
State  encouragement  to  technical  schools.  After  the  Commission 
had  ftmiishea  its  report,  the  schools  named  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  were  put  upon  a  wider  basis  and  furnished  with 
a  more  comprehensive  and  a  more  systematic  curriculum  of 
studies.  There  are  now  eighteen  schools  in  operation  in  the 
Colony.  The  subjects  taught  are  divided  into  science,  art,  and 
trade  subjects.  In  one  of  the  schools,  science  subjects  oiAy  are 
tai^ht,  in  six,  art  subjects  only,  in  six,  science  and  art  subjects, 
and  in  the  remainmg  five,  science,  art  and  trade  sub- 
jects. The  sciences  connected  with  mining  receive  special 
attention  at  most  of  the  schools.  (6^).  Sapplementai^  Notes 
I,  (xiv.)  (6.).)  Each  school  is  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  a  local  committee  chosen  by  the  subscribers,  tne 
Grovenmaent  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  apjpoint  one  or  more 
representatives.  Fees  are  paid  by  students  tor  tuition  in  each 
suhject,  and,  in  addition,  a  certain  sum  is  allotted  annually  to 
each  school  by  the  Government  as  a  grant  for  maintenance,  based 
upon  the  size,  importance  and  efficiency  of  the  school,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  specified  in  the  regulations  for  technical 
schools.     Amongst  other  things  it  is  provided  that  the  schools 

*  A  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  was  ai)ix)inted  20th  June, 
1899.  Extracts  from  the  Progress  Rei)orts  of  the  Commissioners  will  l:>e 
found  below,  Supplementary  Notes  II. 
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shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  oflScer  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Minister  ;  that  approval  shall  he  obtained  for 
the  appointment  of  every  teacher  of  a  subsidised  subject  ;  and 
that  tne  course  of  study  shall  be  that  defined  by  a  syllabus 
issued  by  the  Department.  Grants  are  also  made  upon 
requisition  for  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus.  Examinations 
arc  held  at  the  close  of  each  year  by  an  independant  staflF  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
(icrtificates  are  issued  to  the  successful  students.  In  1896,  3,181 
students  attending  technical  schools  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  the  various  subjects,  of  whom  217  passed  with 
honours  (science),  with  credit  (trade),  and  excellent  (art  subjects), 
while  1,150  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  simple  pass.  Beanng  in 
mind  that  the  examination  is  open  without  entrance  fee  to  all 
students  whether  they  have  been  under  tuition  for  a  long  or  a 
short  time,  these  results  are  considered  satisfactory,  though  the 
actual  percentage  of  passes  obtained  to  candidates  exammed  is 
only  43.  The  amount  of  the  vote  for  technical  schools  for  the 
year  ended  the  30th  June  1897  was  £11,999  19s.  lOd.  {For 
Jiy  ares  for  1897  and  ISdSsee  Hiippleinentary  Notes  I.  (xiv.)  (c).) 
There  are  two  agricultural  colleges  in  Victoria,  one  at  Dookie 
and  the  other  at  Longerenong.  There  is  also  a  school  of 
horticulture  at  Richmond,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne.  These 
institutions  are  for  the  training  of  yoimg  men  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  viticulture.  They  arc 
under  State  control,  but  their  advantages  are  not  free.  The  fees, 
however,  are  moderate. 

VI.  University    Education. 

The  University  of  Melbourne  was  incorporated  and  endowed 
by  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony 
in  the  voar  1853,  which  became  law  on  the  9th  Febniary  of  that 
year,  ^lie  preparation  of  buildings  and  the  procuring  of 
professors  took  place  as  fast  a^  circumstances  permitted.  The 
University  commenced  work  with  3  professors  and  16  students, 
admitted  "without  examination,  on  the  13th  April,  1855.  The 
following  facts  will  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  At 
the  matriculation  examinations  held  November,  1896,  and  May, 
1897,  there  were  1,310  candidates,  of  whom  471  passed.  During 
the  year  1896,  the  students  attending  lectures  numbered  666,  of 
whom  199  were  women.  Up  to  April,  1897,  the  number  of 
degrees  conferred  was  2,529.  The  teaching  staft'  consists  of  14 
professors,  17  lecturers,  5  assistant  lecturers  and  demonstrators, 
and  14  demonstrators.  The  income  of  the  University  for  the 
year  ended  the  31st  January,  1897,  was  £28,974,  maHe  up  as 
follows  : — Annual  endowment  from  the  Government,  £9,000  ; 
increased  grant  from  the  Government,  £3,250  ;  fees,  £15,358  ; 
other  sources,  such  as  interest  on  bequests  invested,  £1,366.  {See 
also  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (xv.)  (a).) 

The  twenty  exhibitions,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  offered 
by  the  Education  Department,  enable  the  best  of  the  holders  of 
scholarships  gained  by  them  as  State  school  pupils  to  study  four 
years  at  the  University.     Exhibitioners  who  are  candidates  for  a 
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degree  in  Laws  or  Medicine  may,  under  certain  circnmstances, 
enjoy  tlioir  exhibitions  for  five  years. 

One  privilege  is  specifically  confeiTed  by  regulations  of  tho 
Council  of  the  I  Jniversity,  upon  State  schoof  teacners  holding  the 
rertiticate  of  (Competency  under  the  Department.  They  are, 
upon  tho  recommendation  of  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Instmction  in 
each  case,  pcrmitt<)d  to  present  themselves,  on  payment  of  a 
reduced  tee,  at  any  annual  examination  to  be  oxammed  in  all  or 
any  of  tho  subjects  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ot  Arts. 
Should  a  teacher,  however,  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  ho  has  to  pay  such  fees  as  with  the  fees  already  paid  by 
him  make  up  the  ordinarj'  pavment. 

(»SVf»  aUo  Sitpjtlnneiitan/  X(ffes  I.  (xv.)  {h),) 

The  Univei-sity  Kxtcnsion  Movement,  on  similar  lines  to  that  iJniverHity 
in  connection  with  English  rniversities,  was  initiated  in  this  Kxtenaion. 
Colony  a  few  veai*s  a^jfo  and  has  met  with  considerable  success. 
The  hducHtion  Departmont  has  recently  been  in  correspcmdence 
with  the  Univei-sity  Kxtcnsion  Boarcl  in  regard  to  a  proposal 
made  by  that  body  to  establish  a  centre  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures  on  the  Histor\'  and  Pra<;tice  of  Mucation. 

A.  J.  Peacock, 
Minister  of  Pnhlic  Instrifetirm  for  the  Coloyiy  of  Virtona. 

Education  Department,  Melboimie, 
12th  May,  1898. 


The  following  can  \)e  seen  at  the  Ik>ar(l  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  How,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. :— Kc^cent  reports 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Victoria  ;  the  full  text  of  the 
folIowinK*acts  of  the  Victorian  Parliament:  the  Education  Act,  1890  ;  the 
Public  Service  Act,  18JK) ;  the  Teachers'  Salaries  Act,  1893  ;  the  Teachei-s 
Act,  1893  ;  the  Teachers  Act,  189:) ;  the  Teachers  Act,  1898 ;  and  the 
Teachers  Act,  1900  ;  the  Regulations  under  tlie  Education  Act,  1890  ; 
the  Public  Service  Act,  1890,  and  the  Teachers  Act,  1893,  together 
with  the  Programme  of  Instruction  in  Sin^n^  in  Primary  Schools,  the 
Coni-se  of  Drill  and  the  Course  of  Needlework  j)rill  in  Primary  Schools  ; 
the  Regulations  for,  and  General  Syllabus  of  Instruction  and  Examinations 
in  the  Victorian  Technical  Schools ;  Returns  of  the  Committee  of  Classifiers 
mider  Sections  77  and  78  of  the  Public  Service  Act,  1890,  dated  resiKM-tively 
Dec.  24  and  June  30,  1897;  C^ircular  relative  to  Si-holarships,  dated  July  1, 
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THE,XK)rRSE   OF    FREE    INSTRrCTION* 

Class  T. 
(The  average  age  of  scholars  i>resented  for  hidirldnnJ  examination  should 

not  exceed  eight  years.) 
Rearlin^  and  Spelling. —JlGSidmg  tablets,  the  First  and  Second  Australian 

Primers,  and  the  Introductory  Reader,  or  ai)i)roved  equivalents. 
Itc-'t'ttion. — AppiY»ved  poems,  at  least  l.")0  hues. 

•  Fnmi  '*  Regidations  under  the  Education  Act,   1890,  and  the  Public 
Ser\'icc  Act,  1890,  and  the  Teachers  Act,  1893." 
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Wnting. — To  be  learning  to  form  on  slates  small  letters,  short  words,  and 
capitals  fn>m  copies  on  the  black-hoard  and  from  dictation  ;  the  elder 
and  more  advanced  children  to  be  learning  to  write  in  copy-books  wiUi 
pen  or  pencil,  an  in  Australian  Copy-hcioks,  Set  A  1,  or  approved  eqaiTa- 
lent :  and  t4>  transt-rilie  on  .slate**. 
Anthnuitic. — To  be  learning  to  count  up  to  100  ;  to  read  and  write  numbers 
up  to  100  :  oral  addition  and  subtraction  of  numberi^  each  less  than  11. 
(f'enctyt/  A<^*«/mj«.— Oliject  lessons,  and  le!»on.s  on  common  fact^s  such  a«— 
Oi)  Faniiliar  olijccts  of  the  home  and  the  school -room,  e,g..  table, 
window,  fireplace,  loaf  of  l>read,  cup  of  tea,  a  clock,  telling  the 
tune. 
(A)  Such  au'Hials  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Reading  Bookft. 
(V)  Form  and  colour,  days  of  the  week,  Ac. 
And,  where  practicable,  appropriate  and  varied  occupations  («.</.,  Kin- 
dergarten work). 
Xf^dhttHU'k* — Needle  drill,  placing  a  hem,  learning  to  hem,  fastening  a  new 
thread  on.     Boys,  where  practicable,  to  have  instruction  in  this  subject 
.V/ii/^/fi//.f— Infant-school  songs.     In  addition  to  regular  lessons  suitable 

school  songs  should  l>e  sung  at  changes  in  class. 
/>inir/fi//.  J -Suitable  exerci>es  on  slate  or  paper,  plain,  or  ruled  as  for 
Kindergarten  work. 

JAf/vA/ilf/,  /)/j«r/;i//i#/f/v/.t  and  Phf/ttir^tf  K.tft'rijifjt.f 

C'LA>.s    II. 

(.Vverage  age  of  s<»holar>  should  not  exceeti  nine  years.) 
Jlttulintj^   Sjtfllinti  ftnfi   Er/ti*t nation.    -  The  Second   Royal  Reader,  or 

approved  e(|uivalent« 
Bfcitation.  —Poetry  from  the  Reading  Book,  at  least  l.V)  lines. 
Wntin/f. — Short  words  in  copy-books,  as  in  Australian  C-opy-books,  Set  A  2, 

or  approved  etjuivalent  ;  copying  on  slates,  in  manuscript,  sentences 

from  the  Reading  Book  :   and  wTiting  on  slates  from  copies  set  on  the 

black-board. 
J  r/Mr/i^/Zr.— Numeration  and  notation  of  numbers  less  than  10,000;  simple 

addition,  subtraction  of  numl^ers  not  higher  than  100,000,  and  the 

multiplication  table. 
}fent*i!   An'thinrtir.  -  Easy   exercises  in    the   addition,   subtraction,    and 

multiplication  of  aK'<tract  and  concrete  nuniliers. 
6Vi;//>i/*/*//.- Explanation  of  a  map  and  of  simple  geographical  terms; 

geography  of  the  Ux'ality  :  and  to  {iriint  out  on  a  map  tne  continents, 

oceans,  and  larger  sea-<. 
(jenrml  Lf  jwr/w#.  — ( )bjeot  lesions.    Twelve  to  be  given  on  natural  and  manu- 
facture*! pnxlucts  from  i>re|«ire<l  notes. 
Xrediftrtn-k.-  Hemming  (including  Wginning  a  heniX  placing  a  fell,  learning 

to  seam,  knitting-pin  drill.   Boys  where  practicable,  to  have  instruction 

in  this  subject. 
.sVn.7#iif/.— Eji>y  school  songs. 

Dmtnno.t     As  for  Class  1.,  but  work  to  l»e  of  letter  quality. 
Dn'ff.  -Clas^  Drill,  includini:  the  l^hysii'al  Exercises.^ 

Class    III. 
(Aversiie  age  should  not  exceed  ten  years  and  six  months.) 
Rt^vhmj,  ^iteiif'n*/  and  Exfifa nation. — The  Third  Royal  Reader,  or  approved 
Oiiuivalent.     From  1st  Februarv,  isjw,  until  further  notice,  the  School 
Pa^irr  will  l»e  u>etl  in>tead  of  tlie  Reader. 


♦  The  full  ixMirse  of  instruction  in  needlework  is  given  in  an  Appendix 
to  the  Regulations  mentiontHi  aUwe,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of 
Education    I-ibrary,    St.    Stephen's    House,     C\innon    Row,    Whitehall, 

I^ndon,  S.\V.  J    Tx  .11 

+  The  courses  of  instruction  in  J^in4:^ug  and    Drill   are  given  m  an 

Apwndix  to  the  Regulations  mentioneii  above,  which  can  be  seen  at  the 

Boaiti  of  F-iiucation  Librftr>-,  St.  Stephen  s  House.  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall 

London,  S,W. 
;  See  Oeuenil  Note  {^i)  Wlow. 
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Recitation, — Poetry  fi-om  the  l^oaclintc  I^<K)k  or  Srhftol  Pajter,  at  least  15(> 
lines. 

IHctatum  ntul  Comjiosition. — Dictation  from  the  Reading  Book  or  Sch^A 
Palter, 
OonipaHiti«>n  :  To  form  .niniole  sentences. 

Writing. — in  copy-books,  text  or  half -text  or  Hmali  hand,  with  capitals,  as 
in  Australian  Copjr-books,  8et  B  1,  2,  and  3,  or  approved  enuivalent. 

Anthniefic, —  Numeration  and  notation;  the  four  simple  rules  an<l  tlie 
money  tables  ;  coniiwund  addition  and  subtraction  of  money. 

.\fenial  Arithmetic.  —Easy  exercises  in  the  four  simple  rules,  and  calcula- 
tions involved  in  such  simple  money  transactions  as  conic  under  a 
child's  notice. 

Gmtmnnr. — To  distinguish  nouns,  vci  bs,  a^ljectives,  and  i)ersonal  pronouns 
in  easy  sentences^  abstract  nouns  not  l>eing  required. 

Oeogmphy, —  Definitions  ;  the  principal  physical  features  and  the  chief 
towns  of  Victoria  ;  the  princijial  inlets,  straits  islands,  peninsulas,  and 
capes  of  Australasia  as  indicated  in  lists  supplied  by  tne  Department  ; 
the  relative  jiositions  of  the  Austmlasian  Colonies,  and  their  capitals. 

(rrneird  X«w/ii #t.— Object  less<ms.  Twelve  should  be  given  on  natural  and 
manufactured  prrKJucts  from  prepared  notes. 

XetiUemyrk  (for  dirh). — Hemming  and  seaming  :  casting  on  and  knitting 
\ntli  two  needles,  jilain  and  purled  (ribbed)  ;  stitching  o\\  coarse  mate- 
rial (fjj,  forfar). 

Sinifing. — Theory. 
IM-actice. 

Drawing.* — Freehand  :  Forms  based  on  straight  lines  and  circular  curves  ; 
FVactical  Geometry  :  Applied  GJeometry  with  instruments. 

Drin. — Class  Drill,  including  the  Physical  Exercise-n,  and,  where  prac- 
ticable, Military  Drill,  viz.,  .Squad  Drill  with  intervals,  in  single  rank, 
and  in  two  ranks. 

Gymnastics  (where  practicable).— The  free  exercises,  marching,  running, 
and  jumping,  and  climbing  roi)e8  and  poles. 

Class  IV. 

(Avei^age  age  should  not  exceed  twelve  years.) 

Reading^  S^ielling  and  Er^tlanatiov^  and  Ilintonf, —  The   Fourth   Jioyal 

Reatler,  or  approved  equivalent. 
Recitiitir/fi. — Poetry  or  Prose  from  the  Beading  Book,  at  letist  150  lines. 
Dictati^m  and  Conijtosififm, — Dictation  from  the  Beading  Book. 

Comi)08ition  :    To  fonn  sentences,  embodying  selected    words  or 

phraseH  ;  other  elementary  exercises. 
Wntiiig. — In  copy-books,  small  hand  :  simple  commercial  forms,  including 

receipts,  accounts  cun*ent,  and  bills  of  parcels,  with  i)roi)er  headings, 

as  in  Australian  Coi)y-books,  Set  C   1,  2,  and  3,  or  api»roved  e<iuiva- 

lent. 
Arithmetic. — Numeration  and  notation  ;  the  simple  and  comjx)und  rules, 

including  exercises  in  the  ordinaiy  weights  and  measures,  reduction, 

and  bills  of  |)arcels  ;  simple  practice. 
Mental  Arithmetic. — (a)  Easy  exercises  in  all  the  rules  under  arithmetic  in 

this  class.    (A)  Exercises  familiarizing  the  children  with  the  nature  of 

the  fraxitions  i,  i,|.    (c)  Bules  1,  3,  5,7  in  the  section  oh  Mental 

Arithmetic  in  the  First  Book  of  Arithmetic  (Irish  National  B(Mird\s). 
Grammar. — The  parts  of  speech  ;  inflexions  of  nouns  and  adjectives  ;    to 

analyze  simple  sentences. 
Geograpny.— The  outlines  of  the  descriptive  geographv  of  Australasia  as 

inaicated  in  lists  supplied  by  the  Department ;   the  positions  of  the 

chief  British  posses.sions  and  their  capitals  ;  the  principal  islands  of  the 

world  ;  the  relative  positions  and  the  capitals  of  the  countries  of  the 

world. 
General  Lessons.f — Fonn  and  motions  of  the  earth,  causes  of  day  and  night, 

lever,  spirit-level,  and  pump.    Lessons  shoula  be  given  from  prepared 

notes. 


*  See  General  Note  (g)  below.  +  See  General  Note  (e)  below. 
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NeedXewoi^h  (for  GirU).—  Hemming,  seaming,  knitting   (includlM  turning 

the  heel  of  a  stocking  and  six  rows  further),  stitchmg,  and  darning. 

Sewing  a  string  on. 

5iVir7«wf7.— Theory ;  practice.  „.     .    ,       .    i       j     a       „«.^ 

i)r«ir/w(/* -Freehand  :  Fonn  leased  on  elliptical,  spiral,  and  reflex  cmrcs. 

Comparative  strength  of  lines  and  drawing  from  simple  objects  of  one 

^^  Practical  Geometry  :  Applied  Geometiy  with  instruments.  Simple 
scales,  and  drawing  simple  figures  to  scale. 

2>,.///._Cift.s.s  Drill,  including  the  Physical  Exercises,  and,  where  practic- 
able^ Military  Drill,  viz..  Squad  Drill  and  Company  Drill. 

Gymnastics  (where  practicable).— As  prescribed  for  the  Third  Class: 
and  vaulting,  exercises  on  the  rmgs,  round  swing,  and  horizontal 
ladder. 

ClASSV. 

(Average  age  should  not  exceed  thirteen  years  six  months.)     * 
lieadin^,  Spdling  and    Fx]>lanation,    and    HisUn^.—Th^  Fifth    Royal 

Reader,  or  approved  equivalent. 
Recitation.— ?oQivy  or  Prose  from  the  Heading  Book,  at  least  1 50  Imes^ 
Dictation  and  Co/«;>oir?V?VMi.— Dictation  from  the  Reading  Book.    Com- 
i)osition  :      Easy  exercises,  including  letter- writing.      The  exercises 
should  be  such  as  the  reproduction  of  general  lessons,  or  of  short  stones, 
and  expanding  short  notes  into  sentences.    Books  to  be  kept  showing 
these  exercises. 
Writiuq.-lw  copv-l>ooks,  running  hand.     Commercial  forms  of  a  more 
advanced  chanicter  than  for  Fourth  Class,  to  include  accounts  current, 
other  acccmnts,  and  invoices,  kc.    Australian  Copy-books,  Set  D  1,  2, 
and  3,  or  ai>proved  equivalent. 
il)vV/i»«^//o.— That  prescribed  for  the  Fourth  Class  ;  the  meaning  and  notation 
of  a  vulgar  fi-action  and  a  dechnal,  vulgar  fractions,  addition  and 
subtraction  of  decimal  fi-actions,  practice,   simple    proportion,    easy 
examples  in  simple  interest,  and  the  calculation  of  the  area  and  sides 
of  rectangular  figures.  .    . 

Mf^ntal  Arithmetic.— {a)  Easy  exercises  in  all  the  rules  under  arithmetic  m 
this  class,    (h)  As  in  (r)  Class  lY.,  and  in  addition  Rules  2,  4,  8, 13, 15, 

18  19. 
6'?-a»iw4a7\— Analysis  of  complex  sentences  (detailed  analysis  required) ;  full 

parsing  of  easy  sentences. 

G^gof/ra/>A2/.— Descriptive  geography  of  Europe  and  the  British  Empure  as 
indicated  in  lists  supplied  by  the  Department,  with  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  Australasian  Colonies  ;  explanation  of  the  lines  marking  latitude 
and  longitude  and  zones  on  a  map  of  the  world. 

Geueml  X(?Mow?.t— The  work  of  Class  IV.,  and  in  addition  the  causes  of  the 
seasons,  the  atmosphere  and  its  ])hcnomena  (winds,  min,  &c.\  ther- 
mometer, barometer,  siphon,  wheel  and  axle. 

Keedleioork  (for  Girls). — To  hem,  seam,  darn,  work  button-holes,  gather,  to 


iwing.^ — Freehand  :  Form  based  on  the  same  elementary  curves  as  for 
Class  IV.,  but  in  more  difficult  combinations.  Drawing  from  simple 
objects. 

Practical  Geometry  :  Applied  Geometry  with  instruments.  Bisections, 

srpendiculars,  angles,  parall 

onals  greater  or  less.     Conj 

..rcles,   inscription  and  des 

Drawing  to  scale. 

Z>/v7/.— As  ror  the  Fourth  Class, 

Gymnastics  (where    practicable).— Tlie  exercises  prescribed  for  the  lower 

la^^r  '         ^^^'*^i^^^  ft"<l  exercises  on  the  horizontal  bar  and  slanting 

t  1^^  nl^T'']  v^^^ ^X  M""''-        +  ^e  General  Note  (e)  below. 
:  See  General  Note  CO  l>elow.        §  See  General  Note  (a)  below. 
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Class  VI. 

Readinffy  Spelling  and  Explanation^  and  History, — The  Sixth  Hoyai 
Reader,  or  approved  equivalent. 

Recitation, — Poetry  or  Rrose  from  the  Beading  Book,  at  lea.st  LW  lines. 

Dictation  and  Compo^Vtow.— Dictation  from  the  Reading  Book.  (Compo- 
sition :  More  culvanced  exercises,  such  as-  -To  state  in  a  short  and 
simple  form  the  substance  of  a  narrative  ;  letter-writing.  Pupils  to 
keep  books  showing  exercises  in  composition  and  letter-writing. 

>rrf'<»W47.-r- Running  hand.  Exercise  books  containing  running  hand  will 
be  accepted.  Commercial  forms.  Australian  Copy-books,  Set  D  SJ 
and  3,  or  approved  eijuivalent 

Arithmetic. — ^To  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  compound  projjortion, 
interest,  and  si^uare  root  ;  the  calculation  of  the  area  and  sides  of 
ri^t-angled  triangles,  and  of  the  diameter,  circumference,  and  area 
or  circles,  and  of  the  contents  and  dimensions  of  rectangular  and  of 
cylindrical  solicjs.  Less  difficult  exampletj  in  mensuration  will  be  set 
to  pupils  who  are  being  examined  for  the  first  time  in  the  class,  or 
who  are  not  candidates  for  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  than  to  those  who 
are  examined  for  the  second  time  in  the  class  or  are  presented  for  a 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

Mental  ArithTOctic — (a)  Exercises  in  all  the  rules  under  arithmetic  in  this 
class,  (b)  As  in  (6)  in  Class  V.,  the  exercises  to  be  of  a  more  advanced 
character. 

Grammar, — Full  parsing  ;  analysis  (classification  and  relation  of  sentences 
to  be  given)  ;  the  structure  of  words  ;  roots  (as  in  the  list  prescribed) 
prefixes  and  affixes  with  their  meanings  and  the  language  from  which 
they  are  derived  ;  the  rules  of  syntax  and  their  application. 

Geographif. — That  prescribed  for  the  Fifth  Class  in  greater  detail,  and  the 
descnptive  geography  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  the  Ignited  States,  and 
British  North  America,  as  in  list  ^>rescribed. 

General  Lessons* — The  organs  of  res4>iration  and  digestion  ;  the  properties 
of  liquids,  solids,  and  gases  ;  the  simi)ler  phenomena  of  heat  ;  the 
pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  and  one  of  the  following  :  Steam-engine, 
coal  gas  and  its  uses,  evaporation  and  freezing  processes,  electric 
telegraph,  the  extraction  of  gold,  or  approved  equivalent  subject. 
Lessons  on  each  subject  specified  to  be  given  from  prepared  notes. 

NeeMework  (for  Girfs).— To  cut  out,  put  work  together,  and  do  all  kinds  of 
needlework,  including  patching.     Fine  stitching  not  re<iuire(l. 

Singing, — As  for  the  Fifth  Class. 

Dmitnng,f — Freehand  :  Drawing  from  copies  and  from  objects.  Pi-actical 
Geometry :  Applied  Oeometry  with  instnunents.  Plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  (joints,  fines,  simple  solids,  and  sections. 

Z)ri7/.^As  for  the  Fifth  Class. 

Gymnastics, — As  for  the  Fifth  Class. 


General  Notes. 

(a)  i/w<o/y.— Outlines  of  history  in  the  Reading  Books  of  Fourth,  Fifth, 
and  Sixth  Classes  should  be  supplemented  by  teachers  with  infonnation 
from  the  Empire  or  equivalent.  In  all  schools  where  there  is  not  a  sejwrate 
teacher  for  each  of  these  classes,  they  may  be  grouped  for  instruction  in 
history,  may  take  the  same  work  (Fourth  Class  work  one  year,  Fifth  (Mass 
work  the  next  year,  and  so  on),  and  be  examined  as  a  group. 

lb)  Recitation,— Ce^re  should  be  taken  that  such  explanation  is  given  ;.«i 
will  enable  pupils  to  understand  and  repeat  intelligently  the  pabsages  c'^ni- 
mitted  to  memor>'.     A  list  of  the  selections  taught  in  each  clas    should  he 

kept  for  the  Inspector.  ,        i        j       j 

(c)  Arithmetic— Th^  Principles  should  be  rullv  taught  and  explained,  and 

from  the  earliest  stages  examples  illustrating  the  practical  application  ui 

the  rules  prescribed  must  be  given. 
In  the  Third  Class  problems  involving  more  than  one  operation  wiU  rot 

be  required.  ^__ 

♦  See  GeaeiAl  Note  (e)  below,  •  S-o  General  Note  (g)  below. 
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In  the  Fourth  Class  problems  involTing  more  than  two  operations  will  not 
be  required. 

Exercises  under  the  head  of  "  proportion  "  may  be  worked  by  the  unitary 
method.    Cube  root  will  not  be  required. 

The  tables  to  be  learnt  should  be  those  contained  in  the  Arithmetical 
Table  Book  in  the  Department's  list  of  books  and  requisites. 

(d)  (i€fxfraphy.—lxi  teachin«f  geography  of  the  locality  in  Class  II.,  the 
cTeeKs,  mountains,  townships,  ic,  withm  an  easy  radius  of  the  school,  or 
that  may  be  seen  from  any  hill  near  it,  should  be  given.  A  map  showing 
this  infonnatiou  should  be  provided,  and  should  be  left  in  school  by  teachers 
when  transferred. 

In  Cla.HS  III.  the  physical  features  of  Victoria  should  comprise  its  moun- 
t  lins,  rivers,  lakes,  mlets  capes,  and  peninsulas. 

In  Classes  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  b);  the  descriptive  geography  of  a  country  is 
to  be  understood  such  a  description  of  its  physical  features,  its  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  its  inhabitants  as  is  usually  found  in  any  good  text-book. 

{e)  Geneml  Lessf/ns.— In  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  class  schools 
the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Classes  may  be  combined  for  general  lessons,  the 
wurk  pre8cril>wl  for  the  Fifth  Class  to  be  taken.  Teachers  in  permanent 
charge  of  schools  ma^  substitute  for  general  lessons  an  equivalent  number  of 
elementary  lessons  m  any  approved  science.  An  abstract  of  the  lessons 
^ive  I  should  be  left  in  school  oy  teachers  when  transferred.  Instruction 
will  not  be  considered  satisfactory  unless  01ustrat«d  by  suitable  objects, 
appu  :itus,  etc. 

(/)  rirufirKj. — {VS  Suitable  school  songs  should  be  taught  in  all  classes. 
(2)  In  those  schools  where  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  is  adopted,  instruction 
must  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  programme  recog- 
nised by  the  Deiwirtment.*  (3)  In  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  class 
.<H^hools  where  there  are  no  visiting  teachers  of  singing,  no  higher  programme 
than  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Class  will  be  insisted  on  in  the  higher 
classes.  The  following  books  are  recommended  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
acquire  proficiency  : — JStimpBorfs  Singing  Class  Book,  Curwen^s  How  to 
Read  Music  and  Understand  it,  Curwen^s  Companion  for  Teachei^  and 
Sight  Singing  for  Sch(x)ls  (London  National  Society's  Depository). 

(f/)  Drawing.— \n  all  classes  above  the  Second,  the  work  should  be  on 
paper.  In  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  class  schools,  where  there  are 
no  visiting  teachers  of  drawing,  no  higher  programme  tnan  that  of  the 
Fourth  Class  will  l)e  insisted  on  in  the  higher  classes. 

Classes  I.  and  II.— Exercises  to  be  such  as  appear  in  Department's 
Series  of  Graded  Examples  ;  in  Poynter's  Drawing  for  the  Standards, 
lKx>ks  1,  2, 3,  and  4  ;  or  in  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  books  1  and  2.  In  cases 
where  an  exanii>  e  is  to  be  used  both  for  freehand  and  for  ruling,  ths  ruled 
exercise  should  Ik  taken  first. 

Class  III.  -Freehand  :  Poy uteres  Drawing,  book  5,  except  the  last  two 
pji^es  :  or  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  book  3,  except  diagnim  No,  25.  (It 
will  he  noted  that  the  diagi*ams  are  such  as  can  be  made  by  rule  and  com- 
pass.) Practical  Oeometry  :  Poynter's  Drawing,  books  7  and  8,  or  Ablett's 
Drawing  C^opies,  book  4. 

Class  IV.  Freehand:  Poynter's  Drawing,  books  9  and  10*  or  Ablett's 
Drawing  Copies,  book  7.  (The  least  complicated  diagrams,  ba.sed  on  the 
curves  meiitioned-  elliptical,  spiral,  and  reflex — should  be  selected;  and 
where  dotted  lines  appear,  very  faint  continuous  lines  should  be  used  in 
l)lace  of  them.  Practical  Geometry  :  Poynter's  Drawing,  books  12  and  13 ; 
tfr  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  book  9. 

Class  v.— Freehand  :  Poytitei-'s  Drawing,  books  14,  15,  and  16  ;  or 
Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  books  10  and  11.  (In  Model  Drawing  the 
piif)ila  .should  draw  from  the  objects,  not  from  the  diagrams.  In  Ablett's 
Serle-j,  lo  )ks  5  and  8,  much  useful  information  will  be  lound  regarding  the 
treatment  of  lessons  in  drawing  from  objects.)  Pi*actical  Geometr)' : 
Poynter's  Drawing  books  17  and  18  ;  or  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  book  H. 

Class  VI.— Freehand  ;  Poynter's  Drawing,  books  20  and  21  ;  or  Ablett's 


*  This  programme    an  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stephen's  Mouse,  (_annon  Bow,  'Wliitehall,  London,  S.W, 
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Drawing  Copies,  books  13  and  14.  Practical  Geometry  :  Poynter's  Draw- 
*^I  w?    ?^  '  ^^  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  book  16,  parts  1  and  2. 

(A)  Cookery.^ln  schools  where  suitable  provision  is  made  for  instruction 
m  cookery,  somewhat  less  time  than  is  required  in  other  schools  may, 
subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  be  given  to  needlework  by  the  girls 
m  the  upper  classes. 

(0  Special  Lemms,— To  children  above  nine  years  of  age,  lessons  from 
some  recognised  lesson  books  on  the  laws  of  health  and  on  temperance 
should  be  given  at  least  fortnightly.  The  Health  lessons  should  also 
include  the  information  contained  in  these  wall  stLeeta—Treatmmt  of 
Snake-bite ;  Treatment  of  the  apparently  Droumed ;  What  to  do  till  the 
Doctor  comes.  An  abstract  of  the  lessons  given  should  be  left  in  school 
when  a  teacher  is  transferred. 

0)  Certijicate  of  Merit— To  obtain  this  certificate  candidates  must  pass 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  Sixth  Class  (see  above), 
except  Poetry,  Singing,  Drawing,  Drill,  and  Gymnastics. 

XoTE. — Head  teachers  will  be  recjuired  to  thoroughly  examine  at  regular 
intervals  all  the  classes  in  their  schools  at  least  three  times  a  year.  A 
copy  of  the  questions  given,  and  a  record  of  the  examination  m  detail, 
ehould  be  kept  for  the  information  of  the  District  Inspector. 


APPENDIX  B. 

PROGRAMME  OF  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS.  • 

Licences  to  teach  will  be  granted  to  pupil  teachers  who  have  completed 
their  course.  " 

Certificates  of  conipetency  will  be  granted,  subject  to  Regulation*  on  fol- 
lowing page,  to  candidates  upon  examination  in  the  following  subjects  : — 
Beading, — To  read  fluently,  and  with  proper  expression  and  emphasis,  both 

prose  and  poetry,  from  any  book  or  newspaper. 
Dictation  and  Composition. —  To  write  from  dictation,  with  correct  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  from  any  ordinary  book  or  newspaper,  ^nd  to 
compose  a  short  essay  on  some  given  subject. 
Writing, — To  write  neatly  text  or  half-text  and  small  hand.    The  general 
character  of  the  writing  in  the  examination  pai)ers  will  l>e  considered  in 
judging  this  subject. 
Gmmmar. —  Grammar,  including  structure  of  words,  analysis,  and  syntac- 
tical parsing  ;  to  answer  questions  on  the  language  and  subject-matter 
of  works  of  standard  English  authors  (to  be  prescribed  from  time  to 
time),  and  on  the  lives  of  the  authors  :   and  to  learn  by  heart  not  less 
than  150  lines  from  the  works  prescribed. 
Geography.  —  The  form,    motions,  magnitude,  and    measurement  of  the 
earth  ;  latitude  and  longitude  ;   the  surface  of  the  earth,  including 
mountain  systems,  plateaux,  plains,  and    valleys,  volcanoes  and  their 
distribution,  river  systems  and  lakes,  oceans  and  their  phenomena  ; 
climatology,  including    winds,  heat  and  moisture  ;    distribution    of 
plants  and  animals  ;  descriptive  antl  jwlitical  geography  of  the  world 
generally  ;  map  drawing. 
Arithmetic.— Arithmetic  generally  (including  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures)  and  the  elements  of  mensuration,  viz.,  the  calculation  of 
the  sides  and  areas  of  rectangular  surfaces  and  of  triangles,  the  dia- 
meters, circumferences,    and  areas  of  circles,  arid  the  contents  and 
dimensions  of  rectangular  and  cylindrical  solids.    A  knowledge  of  ihe 
principles  will  be  required. 

BooJc-Keepina. 

i/fi/ory.— History  of  the  British  Einpii-e,  with  a  special  knowledge  of 
Australasian  discovery  and  settlement,  and  of  the  history  and  constitu- 
tion of  Victoria. 


*  From  "  Regulatians  under  the  Education  Act,  1890;  the  Public  Ser? 
vice  Act,  1890  ;  and  the  Teachers  Act,  1893." 
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Elementary  iS'oeence.— That  prescribed  in  the  programme  for  pupil  teachers, 
but  in  greater  detail.    An  elementary  knowledge  of  electricity. 

Singinff. —Theory :  As  for  ClasB  VI.  (Appendix  A.  above). 

Practice :  To  pitch  and  conduct  an  easy  school  song ;  to  sing  at 
sight  a  simple  junior-class  song  of  not  greater  diffioiihy  than  the 
"Minstrel  Boy.'' 

Dtuwing. — As  for  Class  VI.  (Appendix  A.  above). 

Needlework.— ¥&fnaXe&  to  be  able  to  cut  out  and  to  do  any  kind  of  plain 
needlework, including  patching  and  mending,  tod  irn  and  to  knit,  and  to 
give  a  class  lesson  in  such  work. 

Tkeory  and  Practice  of  Teaching — 

(a)  To  compose  the  notes  of,  and  to  give,  a  collective  lesson  on  a 
subject  chosen  by  the  Inspector  ;  to  be  able  to  drill  a  class. 
(6)  To  answer  questions  in  Bcnooh  organization  and  mana^ment, 
and  methods  of  teaching.    A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to 
bo  treated  of,  and  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  in  giving 
lessons  on  health  and  temperance  will  be  included  under 
tiiis  head, 
(c)  Males  to  draw    up   and    cairy   out  a  time-table    suitable 
for  the  school  of  which  the  candidate  has  charge. 
Examiup-ticns  of  teachers  for  certificates  of  competency  will  be   held 
annually  at  Melbourne  and  such  other  places  as  the  Minister  may  appoint 
I  candidates  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age.    Pupil  teachers  who  have  not 
|)assed  fully  in  the  literary  work  of  the  First  Class  will  not  be  permitted  to 
present  themselves  at  this  examination. 

A  certificate  of  competency  will  not  be  issued  to  any  teacher  until  he  has 
satisfactorily  performed  the  duties  of  his  position  for  not  less  than  twelve 
months  subsequent  to  his  having  completed  his  examination  in  the  literary 
work  for  such  certificate. 
The  requirements  for  classification  in  honours  will  be  as  under  ;— - 

For  Second  Honours. 

(H  To  have  obtained  one  of  the  first  four  literary  oualificatioDS 
prescribed  for  a  Third  Class  teacher  under  the  lhAlic  Service 
Act,  viz. : — 

(i.)  To  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  and  to  have  also  passed 

the  Matriculation  examination  at  the  Melbourne  University, 
(ii.)  To  hold  a  certificate  of  conqKJtency,  and  also    hold   two 

of  the  Dei>artmentH  Srience  (•ertificates. 
(iii.)  To    have     obtained     the     trained     teacher's     certificate 

subsequently  to  3l.st  Deitember,  1875. 
(iv.)  To  have  obtained  a  trained  teacher's  certificate  of  first  or 

second  class  under  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and 

(2)  To  hold  a  degree  of  the  Mell>ourne  University  in  Arts,  Science, 

or  Laws  ;  or  to  have  passed  at  the  Melbourne  Uviversity  the 
first  ordinary  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  or  to 
have  passed  in  four  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  one  of  the  ordinary 
examinations  in  Arts,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  passed  at 
one  examination,  and  the  remaining  subject  or  subjects  at  one 
examination  held  in  the  same  or  the  next  succeeding  yeai*. 

(3)  To  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  theory  of  teachings 

embracing — 

(a)  The  leading  principles  of  education ;  the  faculties,  their 
tjcaining  ana  development ;  habit  and  character. ' 

(6)  School  organization  and  management  j  methods  of  teaching ; 
notes  of  lessons. 

^^^%H^^  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties  of  a  head  teat^-her  in  a 

Fifth  or  higher  class  school  for  at  least  two  y^rs,  and  to  be  rccom- 

mepded  for  classification  in  honours  in  a  special'  report  by  the 

:  Inspector-General  or  by  some  other  Inspector  of  schools  deputed  to 

report  oa  th^  candidate's  application  for  such  classificatioD, 
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Fob  Fibst  UoNotrBs. 

(1)  To  have  obtained  Second  Class  honours,  and  to  hold  a  degree  of  the 

Melbourne  University  in  Arts,  Science,  or  Laws,  or  to  have  passed 
at  the  Melbourne  University  the  second  or  the  third  ordinary 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  or  to  have 
obtained  Second  Class  honours,  and  to  have  i)as8ed  in  foUr  of  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  the  second  ordinary  examination  in  the 
course  for  the  degree  of  Badielor  of  Arts,  at  least  two  of  which 
must  be  passed  at  one  examination,  and  tne  remaining  i^ubject  or 
subjects  at  one  examination  held  in  the  same  or  the  next  succeeding 
year. 

(2)  To  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  theory  and  history 

of  education. 

(3)  To  be  recommended  for  classification  in  First  Class  honom^  in  a 

special  report  by  the  Inspector-General  or  by  some  other  Inspector 
of  schools  deputed  to  report  on  the  candidate's  application  for  such 
classification,  and,  if  males,  to  have  sitisfactorily  conducted  a  school 
of  the  Fifth  or  higher  claas  for  at  lej.st  two  years. 

Provided  that  the  candidate,  unless  he  hold  a  trained  teacher's  certi- 

ficate.  shall  have  passed  at  some  examination  of  the  University 

of    Melbourne — (a)    in    Latin     or    Greek,    and    also    (b)    in 

Mathematics,  as  in  any  ordinary  examination  for  the  completion 

of  a  year,  or  in  Algebra  and  Geometry,  as  in  the  Matriculation 

examination.     Provided  also  that  no  ixindidate  ghall  be  awarded 

First  U<nuywr%  on  the  aame  examinatuM  at  that  on  which  he  ha$ 

been  awarded  Second  ffonourt. 

Application  for  permission  to  attend  the  University  examination  at  the 

reduced  fea  mu)9t  beafiade  U>.  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  7th  September  in 

each    3rear,  on  a  form  which  will  be   supplied    on   application   at   the 

Edncation  Office. 

Music. 

Licences  to  teach  and  certificates  of  competency  will  be  granted  upon 
examination.. 

FOR  A  lilCENCE  TO  TEA  OH,  TUt  CANDIDATE  WltL  BE  ^UM^UtREt)-- 

i^ifftu  Svn^fhtq^-^to  sing  at  sight,  iti  correct  time  and  tune,* an  exercise  con- 
sisting of  diatonic  intervals,  which  may  be  written  in  minims,  dotted 
minima,  crotchets,  dotted  crotchets,  and  (Quavers.. 

Ear  Ttgt, — {a)  To  Write  a  short  and  simple  melody  in  notes  of  equal  length 
which  may  contain  a  modulation  by  stepwise  accidents  only. 

(/>)  To  Write  in  correct  time  two  to  four  bars,  sung  upon  one  note    n 
f ,  4,  or  J  time. 

Trangposttion. — To  transpose  A  given  melody. 

T!^;^.— 'Notation  in  the  various  clefs,  time  accent,  major  and  minor 
scales,  the  common  chord  and  its  inversions,  to  have  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  voice  registers  of  children. 

Teaching. — ^To  give  a  satisfeictory  lesson  on  any  part  of  the  programme  for 
singing  in  the  course  of  free  instruction.  This  will  include  beating 
time  correctly,  extemporising  suitable  exercises,  and  pointing  a  song 
from  memory  on  a  staff  or  modulator. 

FOR  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCY  THE  CANDIDATE  WILL  BE  REQUIRED— 

Sight  Singtng.-^a)  To  sing  at  sight,  to  words,  a  melody  containing  modu- 
lation' to  the  Dominant,  Sub-dominaht,  aind  their  Relative  Minors. 

(6)  To  dng  (to  laa)^  melody  containing  modulation  to  the  Tonic 
Minor  or  Super-tonic  Major,  with  sepaiquavers  in  easy  positions 

Ear  7'e«e.— Six  or  eight  bars  (resembling  a  hymn  tune)  containing  modula- 
tion to  Relative-  Minor,  Dominant .  pr  Sub  -  dominant,  with  easy 
chromatics.  .    ,».i 
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Theory  of  .lAmc.— Elements  of  Harmony  and  Construction  as  far  as  tk 
Dominant  9th  and  discords  of  suspension,  with  simple  modulations : 
this  will  include  harmonizing  a  melody  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts,  and 
adding  three  parts  to  a  figured  bass. 

Ah  of  Teaching.— To  teach  a  class  efficiently  ;  to  present  a  class  taught  by 
the  candidate  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  which  shall  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination. 

Dkawinu. 

Licences  to  teach  and  certificates  of  competency  will  be  granted  upon 
examination. 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  A  LICENCE  TO  TEACH. 

Freehand.— An  outline  drawing  from  the  flat  of  an  example,  which  may 
contain  a  combination  of  straight  lines,  simple  and  compouDd 
curved  lines,  and  may  illustrate  such  elementary  principles  of 
ornamental  construction  as  radiation,  tangents,  symmetry,  gradation, 
breaks,  &c. 

Practical  iffeometry,— The  construction  of  angles,  the  usual  simple  plane 
figures,  the  plaan  and  the  diagonal  scale,  and  the  scale  of  chords  :  the 
inscription  of  figures  within,  and  the  description  of  figures  without, 
simple  given  figures  ;  the  simple  application  of  proportionals  :  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  points,  lines,  ana  planes^  and  of  such  solids  taken 
singly  as  the  cube,  the  four  simpler  right  prisms,  the  four -simpler  right 
pyramids,  and  the  right  cylinders  and  cones. 

PfTtpeciive. — The  fwrspective  representation  of  points,  lines,  and  planes,  and 
of  simple  objects  based  upon  the  sonds  required  for  Practical 
Geometry  above. 

Model  Dravfing. — A  linear  representation  of  any  group  of  three  simple 
objects. 

Teaching, — To  draw  from  memory  or  otherwise  examples  under  any  of  the 
above  heads,  and  to  teach  a  class  satisfactorily. 

PROGRAMME    OF    EXAMINATION  FOR  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCY. 

Linear  Drawing, — An  outline  of  a  small  portion  of  conventional  ornament 
from  a  cast,  or  an  equivident  in  low  relief  ;  an  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  composition  used  in  the  example. 

Shading. — To  draw,  in  lij^ht  and  fthade,  from  a  simple  object  of  uniform 
colour,  and  to  give  a  Imear  analysis  oif  the  chief  shades. 

TVocAtn^.— (1)  To  draw  from  memory  or  otherwise  simple  examples  under 
each  of  the  above  heads,  and  to  teach  a  class  satisfactorily.  (2)  To 
produce  a  class  taught  by  the  candidate  for  twelve  months  that  can 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

N.B. — Candidates  for  a  certificate  of  comi)etency  must  have  passed  the 
examination  for  a  licence  to  teach  drawing. 

Military  Drill. 

Certificates  for  Military  Drill  will  be  granted  to  teachers  in  the  service  of 
the  Department  on  their  passing  a  t)ractical  examination  in  Parts  I.  and  II. 
of  the  "Infantry  Drill'*  at  the  time  in  use  by  the  Victorian  Military 
authorities. 

Gymnastics. 

Certificates  in  Oymnastics  will  be  granted  upon  examination  in  the 
following  programme : — 

(1)  Theory  of  Gymnastics^  including  so  much  anatomy  and  physi- 
olopr  as  is  required  for  explaining  generally  the  uses  of  the 
various  exercises,  and  the  muscles  and  organs  affected  by  them. 

(2)  Practice  of  Oymnastics, — To  perform  exercises  on  any  gymnastic 
apparatus,  free  exerciser  exercises  with  dumb-bells  and  rods, 
running  and  jumping.  (Female  candidates  will  not  be  required 
to  perform  exercises  on  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars.) 

(3)  Teaching. — To  be  able  to  teach  a  ckss  satisfactorily  any  gym- 
nastic exercises. 
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Science, 

Certificates  for  each  of  the  following  subjects  will  be  granted  upon 
examination  : — 


(a)  Botanj. 

(b)  Chemistry. 

(c)  Dynamics  and  Heat 

(d)  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


(e)  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

/)  Physiology. 

iff)  Sound  and  Light. 

(h)  Agriculture. 


Examinations  will  be  held  annually,  when  all  teachers  who  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency,  or  have  passed  in  all  the  literary  subjects  required  for 
that  certificate,  may  be  permitted  to  attend. 

APPENDIX  C. 
PUPIL  TEACHERS'  REGULATIONS.* 

Requirements  for  Third  Class. 

Heading. — To  read  fluently  from  the  Fifth  Royal  Reader,  or  equivalent. 

Poetry. — To  be  able  to  write  from  memory,  or  repeat,  any  passage  from 

prescribed  poetrv  in  the  Reading  Book,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the 

meaning  and  subject-matter. 
Writing. — To  write  fairly  half -text  or  text  and  small  hand. 
Dictation  and  Composition. — To  write  out  neatly  in  small  hand,   with 

correct  spelling  and  fair  punctuation,  any  passage  dictated  from  the 

Fifth  Reader,  or  equivalent.    Composition — Easy  exercises,  including 

letter- writing. 
Arithmetic. — Numeration  and  notation,  the  simple  and  compound  rules, 

reduction,  and  bills  of  parcels,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  practice 

simple  proportion,  simple  interest,  and  the  calculation  of  the  sides  and 

areas  of  rectangjular  surfaces  ;  mental  arithmetic. 
Grammar. — Analysis  of  complex  sentences,  inflections  of  parts  of  speech, 

the  full  parsiufi^  of  an  easy  sentence. 
Geography. — The  dfescriptive  |j[eography  of  Europe  and  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies  ;  the  form,  magnitude,  and  motions  of  the  earth  ;    meridians. 

parallels^  and  zones. 
History. — History  of  Endand  ;   the  outlines  from  the  Conquest  to  the 

accession  of  Henry  VII. 
Elementary  Science. — The  chief  forces  of  nature  ;  the  properties  of  solids. 

liquid^  and  gases  ;    the  simpler  phenomena  of  heat  (expansion  ot 

matter,  liquefaction  of  solids,  &c.). 
Singing. — Theory  :  As  for  Class  IV.  (Appendix  A.  above)  or  Tonic  Sol-fa 

equivalent 
Practice  :  As  for  Class  III.  (Appendix  A.  above) ;  to   pitch  and 

sing  an  Infant-claOss  song. 
Drawing. — Freehand  :  As  for   Classes    IV.,  V.,    and  VI.  (Appendix  A. 

above)  and  from  such  examples  as  are  given  in    Poynter's  Drawing 

Books  23  and  24,  or  in  Ablett's  Dm  wing  Copies,  Book  1 6. 
Needlework  (for  Girls).  — 

(1^  Cut  out  and  make  a  chemise. 

(2)  A  plain  darn  of  hole  in  stocking- web  material. 

(3)  Paper  patterns,  cut  and  tacked  together,  of  a  pinafore  and  a  niglit- 

shirt 

(4)  To  knit  a  sock. 

Art  qjf  Teaching. — To  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  lessons  in  reading  p  A 
geographv.  Class  Drill :  Attention,  right  turn,  left  turn,  half-right 
turn,  half-left  turn,  marching,  wheeling  in  file,  and  physical  exercises. 

REQumsMEyTs  for  Second  Class. 

Seading.--To  read  with  fluency  and  expression  from  the  Sixth  Royal 
Reader,  or  equivalent. 


♦  From  Regulations  under  the  Education  Act,  1890  ;  the  Public  Service 
Act)  1890 ;  and  the  Teachers'  Act,  1893." 
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PoMry.—To  be  able  to  write  out  from  memory,  or  repeat,  any  passage  fpM 
pi-escribed  poems,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  meaning  and  subject- 
matter. 

Writing, — To  write  half-text  or  text  and  small  hand. 

Composition. — To  write  from  memory  neatly,  in  small  hand,  with  correct 
grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  the  substance  of  a  narrative  read 
aloud. 

Arithmetic --T\i^  work  of  the  Third  Class;  compound  proportion  and 
interest ;  square  root ;  the  calculation  of  the  sioes  and  areaa  of  richt- 
angled  triangles,  and  of  the  diameter,  circumference,  and  area  of  circles; 
mental  arithmetic. 

</m//<//i^ir.— The  niles  of  syntax  and  their  application  ;  analysis  and  full 
parsing,  prefixes  and  affixes. 

6Vof//vfy>A//.--The  work  of  the  Third  Class,  and  the  descriptive  geography  of 
the  remaining  continents. 

I iistori/ of  England.— Outlines  from  the  accession  of  Henry  Vll.  to  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  and  such  historical  lessons  on  the  same 
period  as  may  be  contained  in  the  Reading  Books. 

Elementary  Science,— The  work  of  the  Third  Class  ;  the  atmosphere  and  its 
phenomena  (winds,  rain,  &c,)\  the  simpler  kinds  of  physical  and 
mechanical  appliances,  e.g.j  the  thermometer,  barometer,  lever,  .pump, 
siphon,  spirit-level. 

Needlework  (for  Girls). — 

)  Cut  out  and  niake  an  infant's  night-dress. 

)  A  patch  in  calico,  one  in  flannel,  and  one  in  print. 

(3)  Patterns  of  bo/s  shirt  and  woman's  night-dress  drawn  to  scale  on 

pai)er. 

(4)  To  Knit  a  stocking. 

(6)  To  give  a  class-lesson  on  hemming  or  seaming.  •  - 

Singing.— Theory  :    As  for  Class  V.  (Appendix  A.  above)  or  Tonic  Sol-Fa 

equivalent.  ...... 

Practice  :    As    for    Class  IV.   (Appendix  A-  above) ;    t»  sing  at 

sight  a  melody  of  not  greater  difficulty  tlian  "  Old  flim^redth "  or 

"  Melcombe  "  ;  to  pitch,  sing,  and  conduct  an  Infant-class  song*. 
Draiving.—VrBx^ticAl  Geometry  (Plane  and  SolidJ :  As  for  Classed  lY..  V^ 

and  yi.  (Appendix  A.  aboveX  and  such  problems  lEks  are  giyen  inJ.  H. 

Morris's  Geometrical  Drawing  for  Art  Students,  or  in  J.  H.  Morris's 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry^  Section  I. 
A  rt  0/ Teaching.— To  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  lesscm  in  writing,  grammar 

or  arithmetic  ;  to  understand  class  drill.  '     .. 

B  I  .  , 

Rkquikkmenth  for  FiHax  Ciass.   .  

Reading.— To  reiid  with  fluency  and  expression  any  prose  ori)Oetry.^ 
Writing. — To  write  text  or  half-text,  small,  and  running^  hanas. 
Composition.— To     write     from    memory     neatly,     and     with     correct 

grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuati<m,  the  substance  of  a  short  essay  read 

aloud. 
Arithmetic. — The  work  of  the  lower  classes  ;  the  contents  and^  dimensions 

of  rectangular  and  cylindrical  solids  ;  mental  arithmetic. 
Grammar.— The  work  of  the  Second  Class,  with  the  structure  of  words, 

and  a  knowledge  of  some  English  clasfdc  to  be  prescribed  from  time  to 

time 
Geography.— The  descriptive  geography  of  the  world,  including  the  physical 

geography  of  the  oceans  j  climatology,  including  the  laws  relating  to 

winds,  and  the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture ;  to    draw  maps  of 

the  continents,  showing  their  outlines,  chief  mountains'  inland  wsU^rs, 

and  towns. 
Histm-y.—  Outlines  of  history  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Revolution  to 

the  present  time,  with  such  historical  lessons  on  the  saire  period  on 

Australasian  discovery  and  settlement,  and  on  the  history  of  Victoria, 

as  may  be  contained  in  the  Reading  books. 
EUm^tary  Science. — The  physical  and  mechanical  a^)pliance    prescribed 

for    the    Second  Class.    The  ormns  of  respiration,  digdation,  .and 

circulation  the  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,*  and  inclined  i«aft*. 


V  t. 
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Singinff.'^ThbcxY  :  As  for  Class  VT.  (Appendix  A.  above),  or  Tonic  Sol-fa 
equivalent. 

Practice :  As  for  Class  V.  (Appendix  A.  above>.  To  sing  at  sight  a 
simple  junior-class  song  of  not  greater  difficulty  tnan  "  The  Blue  Hells 
of  Scotland  *'  or  "  Tb^  Minstrel  Boy." 

D  awing, — Linear  Model  Drawing  from  such  objects  as  appear  in  Poynter*8 
Drawing  Book  25  (combination  of  not  more  than  three  objects 
required),  or  from  common  objects  based  upon  the  same  form  as  the 
models  in  Book  25  8upra  are  based  upon.    (Shading  not  required.) 

Needlework  (for  Girls). — 

(1)  A  specimen  reauired  in  the  making  of  calico  garments. 

(2)  Specimen  in  nannel,  showing  all    stitches    required    in    making 

flannel  garments. 

(3)  Hedge-tear  dam. 

(4)  Paper  patterns,  cut  out  and  tacked  together,  of  child's  drawers  and 

a  pinafore. 

(5)  To  teach  any  kind  of  plain  sewing. 

Art  of  Tectching.  — 

(1)  To  draw  up  lesson  notes  and  to  give  general  lessons. 

(2)  To  answer  easv  questions  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  l)e  able  to 

keep  the  school  records. 

(3)  To  understand  class  drill. 

N.B. — Candidates  in  all  classes  ivill  be  required  to  show  and  explain 
how  short  mental  exercises  in  arithmetic  are  to  be  solvedy  and  to 
tmderstand  the  j^nciples  of  arithmetic. 

In  judging  of  the  writtng,  the  general  character  of  the  penmanship  in 
the  examination  work  wll  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all 
.    classes, 

A  general  examination  of  pupil  teachers  will  be  held  annually,  and  all 
pupil  teachers  who  have  been  appointed  not  less  than  twelve  months  will 
oe  required  to  attend  thereat. 

At  the  annua)  examination  pupil  teachers  will  be  classed  for  the  year. 
They  must  pass  in  order  the  examination  f  oi^  each  t;las& 

Pupil  teachers  will  not  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  moritf  th&n  One  dass  in  any  one  year,  unless  (a)  they  are  not  le.ss  than 
seventeen  years  of  age  on  the  first  dav  of  January  of  such  year,  or  unless 
{JA  they  have  in  a  previous  year  failed  to  obtain  promotion.  Provided  that 
wnen,  undet  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  clause  (6)  a  pupil  teacher  under 
seventeen  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  in 
more  than  one  class  in  any  one  vear,  he  shall  not  be  ]>romoted  in  such  year 
to  a  higher  class  than  he  would  have  obtained  had  he  passed  each  successive 
yearly  examination. 

PujmI  teachers  in  the  Fourth  Class,  who  have  obtained  the  merit  certifi- 
cate awarded  to  pupils  who  jiass  fully  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  Class 
VL  in  the  course  of  free  instruction  (Appendix  A.  above )j  and  who  have,  in 
addition,  passed  iu  singing,  drawing,  and  the  art  of  teaching  for  the  Third 
Class  of  pupil  teachers,  as  prescribed  above,  may,  without  further  examina- 
tion, be  promoted  to  the  Third  Class  of  pupil  teachers.  In  the  case  of 
pupil  teacners  who  obtain  the  merit  certificate  prior  to  their  appointment, 
such  promotion  shall  not  take  place  before  the  first  day  of  January  next 
succeeding  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

Pupil  t^hers  will  be  liable  to  dismissal,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Classifiers,  for  misconduct  or  failure  to  pass  the  annual  examination. 

Head  teachers  and  assistants  will  be  required  to  give  to  their  pupil 
teachers  instruction,  outside  of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  as  follows  : — 
In  a  school  having  but  one  pupil  teacher,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, five  hours  per  week ;  in  a  school  having  more  than  one  pupil 
.  teacher,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  at  least  six  hours  per  week.   The 
time  for  Sfnek  inslractinn  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  giviiuj  the  in- 
strufiion  must  in  all  eases  appear  on  the  thru-table.    The  time  actually 
...given  to  the  instruction  shall  be  entered  in  the  teachers'  rolls  by 
'  such  head  teacher  or  assistant^  as  the  case  may  be. .  The  exercise 
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books  kept  by  the  pupil  teachers,  showing  the  work  done  under  ike 

direction  of  the  head  teachers  and  assistants,  ^all  be  dated  from 

dav  to  day,  and  shall  be  produced  to  the  District  Inspector  at  bis 

half-yearly  visits. 

Special  classes  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  pupil  teachers  may  be 

formed  when  practicable  in  the  principal  centres  of  population.    Pupil 

teachers  employed  in  schools  situated  at  convenient  aistances  from  the 

places  in  which  these  classes  are  or  may  be  held  will  be  required  to  attend 

such  classes,  at  such  times  as  the  Minister  may  from  time  to  time  direct 

Where  pupil  teachers  attend  the  special  classes  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  instruction  to  be  given  bv  the  head  teachers  and 
assistants  under  the  section  given  above,  shall  not  be  less  than  three  hours 
})er  week.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given  at  suitable  times,  and  ebali 
embrace  such  |K>rtions  of  the  pupil  teachers'  coui*se  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  the  Minister. 

Pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors  will  not  be  reckoned  as  scholars  in  any 
examination  under  the  Regulation  for  payment  by  way  of  results  and  their 
attendance  at  school  must  not  be  recorded  in  the  school  rolls. 


APPENDIX  D. 
DISCIPLINE.* 

1.  Corporal  punishment  shall  be  administered  only  by  the  head  teacher, 

and  by  such  assistant  teachers  as  he  may  authorize. 

2.  When    more    than    one    stroke    is    given,    an    entry,    giving    the 

date,  the  name,  class,  and  a^e  of  the  pupil,  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  the  extent  of  the  punishment,  shall  be  made  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  entitled  the  ^*  Register  of  Corporal 
Punishment." 

3.  The  instrument  employed  should  be  a  strap  or  cane,  preferably  the 

former.    Boxing  ears  or  striking  on  the  head  is  strictly  prohibited. 

4.  Corporal  pii/ni$hment  ihall  be  ififlicted  upon  boys  only. 

5.  The  names  of  the  assistant  teachers  authorized  by  the  head  teacher 

to  inflict  corporal  punishment  shall  be  entered,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  head  teacher  on  the  first  page  of  the  **  Register  of  Corporal 
Punishment." 

6.  The  head  teacher  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  nattlre  and  extent 

of  the  punishment  inflicted  in  the  State  school  under  his  charge. 

7.  No  pupil  shall  be  expelled  from  a  State   school   except  with  the 

express  sanction  of  the  Minister.  In  extreme  cases,  a  head  teacher 
may  susoend  the  attendance  of  a  pupil,  at  once  reporting  the  matter 
to  the  Minister  and  the  board  of  advice.  If,  after  inquiry,  the 
circumstances  seem  to  call  for  expulsion,  the  Minister  may  so  order. 
Otherwise  the  pupil  shall  be  re-aainitted. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

I.  The  information  in  the  following  notes  is  based  on  official 
documents  received  since  the  above  report  was  ^vritten.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1898-99. 

(i.)  Schools  in  Operation. 

"  On  the  81st  December,  1897,  the  number  of  schools  in  opera- 
tion was  1,874,  viz.,  1,742  full-time  and  182  part-time  schools. 

*  From  Regulations  under  the  Education  Act,  1890 ;  the  Public  Service 
Act»  1890 ;  and  the  Teachers  Act,  1893 
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As  each  part-time  school  comprises  two  branches,  the  number  of 
localities  provided  with  schools  was,  therefore,  2,006.  Of  these 
schools  (1,874)  3  were  closed  on  31st  December,  1897,  so  that 
the  year  1898  opened  with  a  roll  of  1,871  schools.  Sixty  schools 
were  added  to  tne  roll  during  1898,  of  which  22  were  old  schools 
re-opened,  16  were  branches  of  part-time  schools  made  into 
independent  establishments,  and  22  were  opened  in  districts 
previously  improvided  for. 


^  "  During  the  same  period  (1898)  22  schools  were  made  part- 
time,  and  5,  in  centres  of  population,  were  converted  into  adjuncts 
of  neighbouring  schools  for  junior  classes  only,  while  30  schools 
were  closed,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  were  brought  under  the 
system  of  conveyance.  There  were,  therefore,  at  the  close  of 
1898,  1,874  schools  in  operation,  including  135  part-time  schools. 
But  as  each  part-time  school  is  made  up  of  two  branches,  there 
were  2,009  locaUties  provided  with  schools,  as  against  2,006  for 
the  preceding  year.  If  to  these  are  added  the  adjuncts  (75), 
which  are  kept  open  for  the  junior  classes,  the  number  of 
locaUties  provided  with  schools  at  the  close  of  1898  would  be 
raised  to  2,084.  During  1898  the  number  of  schools,  exclusive 
of  adjuncts,  was  1,874,  a  number  representing  a  decrease  of  3 
full-time  schools,  but  an  increase  of  3  part-time  schools,  the 
total  number  of  localities  provided  for  (2,009),  showing  an 
increase  of  3  on  the  preceding  year,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  " : — 

Day  Schools  in  Operation  in  1897  and  1898  Respectively. 


Bfttc. 


3l8t  December,  1897 
8l8t  December,  1898 

Decrease 
Increaee 


Namber  of 

ooboou 
on  the  Eoll. 


1,874 
1,874 


Number  of 
Full-time 
S^iooli. 


1,742* 
l,739f 


3 


Number  of 
Part-time 
Schoole. 


132 
135 


3 


Number  of 

Local  ifciee 

proTided 

with  School!. 


2,006 
2,009 


(ii.)  Teachees. 

(a)  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Education 
Department  at  the  end  of  1898  amounted  to  4,618,  as  against 
4,617  in  1897. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  distribution 

*  In  this  number  are  71  Bchools  worked  as  adjuncts  but  not  counted  as 
independent  establishments. 

t  In  tlus  number  are  75  schools  worked  as  adjuncts  but  not  counted  a« 
independent  establishments. 
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of  teachers  in  the  Education  Department  on  Slst  December 
1897,  and  on  31st  December,  1898:— 


Pnai  Hnn 

1807. 

1898. 

Malet. 

FemalM. 

Total. 

MalM. 

FemalM. 

495 

658 

20 

18 

1,178 

165 

406 

ToUl. 

Head  Teachers 

Assistants 

Relieving  Teachers 

Unclassified  Teachers 

Pupil  Teachers 

Monitors 

Sewing  Mistresses  - 

1,117 

166 

15 

70 

372 

72 

435 

540 

23 

77 

1,162 

176 

403 

1,552 

696 

38 

147 

1,534 
247 
403 

1,188 

155 

13 

375 
67 

1,683 

713 

33 

18 

1,553 

212 

406 

Grand  Total     - 

1,802 

2,816 

4,617 

1,788 

2,890 

4,618 

(b)  The  following  statement  gives  particulars  of  the  classified 
teachers  employed  in  1897  and  1898 : — 


Oertlflnted, 
Including 
ttootB  ■- 

CUisUiwlla 
Hononn. 


Employed  on  31st  December, 
1897-..      -        -        - 

Employed  on  31st  December, 
1898 


Total. 


2,286 


PmentagM 

CKf  Teaehan 

vlUi     . 

OorUflcate. 


60-7 


2,426       j        59*4 


(c)  An  Act*  relating  to  unclassified  State  School  Teachers  was 
passed  on  the  19th  December,  1898.  By  this  Act,  to  be  cited  as 
tlie  Teachers  Act,  1898,  unclassified  teachers  employed  at  that  date 
and  not  being  pupil  teachers  under  Section  10  of  the  Teachers  Act, 
1895,  were  classified  as  seventh  class  teachers  and  began  to  take 
rank  in  their  respective  sub-classes  after  such  seventh  class 
teachers  as  had  been  previously  so  classified.  .  Further,  no 
unclassified  teacher  so  classified  can  now  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
class  unless  his  school  be  placed  in  a  higher  class.  Any  teacher 
has  the  right  of  appeal  against  the  classihcation  accorded  to  him. 

(rf)  A  lurther  Act*  relating  to  State  School  Teachers,  the 
Teachers  Act,  1900— was  passed  19th  February,  1900.  This  Act 
provides  that  any  teacher  or  pupil  teacher  who  obtains  a 
trained  teacher's  certificate  after  the  1st  January,  1900,  shall, 
if  in  a  lower  class   than  the  sixth  class,  be  promoted  to  the 


*  This  Act  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St  Stephen^s 
Hou<4e,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.  r 
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sixth  class,  and  shall  be  appointed  to  the  first  sixth  class 
position  which  falls  vacant  after  leaving  the  T]:ainin^  College. 
This  allows  pupil  teachers  to  skip  the  eighth  and  seventh 
classes  altogether,  and  their  promotion  to  the  sixth  class  is 
independent  of  any  "  blocks  to  promotion  "  which  may  in  future 
occiu:.  It  has  also  been  decided  that  students  in  training  who 
are  on  the  classified  rolls  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  classi- 
fication during  their  studentship.  A  student  may  apply  for 
advertised  vacancies,  and,  if  successful,  may  take  up  his  new 
position  at  the  termination  of  his  course.  Classifie<i  teachers  in 
schools  of  the  sixth  or  higher  classes  winning  studentships  may 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  their  schools  during  the  training 
course. 

(iii.)  Tkainino. 

(a)  The  Training  College,  which,  owin^  to  retrenchment,  was 
closed  in  December,  1893,  was  re-opened  m  1900.  The  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  tor  1898-9  makes  the  following 
statement  in  view  of  the  re-opening  of  the  College : — "  As  it  [the 
Training  CoUego]  will  be  earned  on  on  somewhat  ditierent  Imes 
new  regulations  for  the  training  of  students  and  teachers  have 
been  formulated  and  approved.  Under  Mr.  Frank  Tate,  M.A., 
Inspector  of  Schools  ana  formerly  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the 
Traming  College,  who  has  been  appointed  Principal,  it  is  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  the  college  has  a  bright  and  prosperous 
career  before  it.  In  consequence  of  the  advantages  that  are 
oflFered,  there  will,  it  is  expected,  be  a  number  of  competitors  of 
a  high  standard  of  merit  for  the  Studentships,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  training  imparted  at  the  college  wiU  be  productive  of 
great  benefit  to  education  generally." 

(b)  The  following  information  has  been  taken  from  an  article 
on  the  Training  College,  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  Frank  Tate,  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Eaxtcation  Gazette  and  Teachers  Aid, 
July,  1900,  a  paper  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction : — 

The  Traininff  College  was  re-opened  in  February,  1900,  with 
a  roll  of  57  students.  The  chief  cause  which  led  to  the  closing  of 
the  institution  in  1893  was  that  the  College  had  become  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  siipply  of  teachers  at  a  time  when  the  service 
was  overmanned.  Pupil  teachers,  on  the  completion  of  their 
course,  found  it  more  pofitable  in  the  immediate  future,  both  as 
r^rds  salary  and  seniority,  to  avoid  the  Training  College.  But 
the  new  regulations  take  away  this  blot  cf  loss  of  status,  and  in 
future  no  student  entering  the  College  wUl  be  in  any  way 
penalised  Not-  only  are  no  disadvantages  incurred,  but 
positive  advanti^es  In  classification  are  insured  (cp.  above 
(il)  (d)).  Admission  to  the  College  is  gained  only  by  competitive 
examination  in  the  subjects  of  the  first-class  certificate  examina- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year's  course  the  examination  for  the 
trained    teacher's    certificate  will    be    held    In  the  event  of 
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failure  a  student's  papers  will  be  re-examined  for  the  first-cl&ss 
certificate. 

The  regulations  provide  for  fifty  studentships — twenty-five 
senior  ancl  twentj-five  junior.  The  senior  students  are  entitled 
to  the  (jourse  of  instruction  free,  and  to  board  and  lodge  at  the 
College,  or  to  an  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  Jimior  students  are 
entitled  to  the  cotirse  of  instniction  free,  and,  on  payment  of  £20, 
to  board  and  lodging  at  the  College.  The  £20  may,  in  the  case 
of  necessitous  students,  be  repaid  in  instalments  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  studentship.  The  students  are  supplied  with  books 
and  apparatus  free  while  at  the  College. 

The  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  are  arranged  as  follows  :— 
(1)  History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;  (2)  History 
of  the  British  Empire ;  (3)  English  Language  and  Literature ; 
(4)  Algebra,  Euclid ;  (5)  Latin ;  (6)  General  Science,  including 
laboratory  work,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany;  (7)  Drawing;  (8) 
Music;  (9)  Domestic  Economy;  flO)  Elocution;  (11)  Kinder- 
garten; (12)  Manual  Training;  (13)  Gymnastics;  (14) 
Needlework. 

In  the  work  of  practical  teaching  the  course  provides — (a) 
Lectures  in  education ;  (6)  Criticism  lessons  by  lecturers  and 
students ;  (c)  Work  in  the  practising  schools ;  (d)  Frequent  visits 
to  approved  schools  to  observe  method  ;  (e)  An  excellent  stock 
of  educational  literature  in  the  College  Library;  (/)  The 
beginnings  of  an  educational  museum.  The  science  teaching  is 
mainly  laboratory  work,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  fit  the  teacher  to 
teach  this  important  branch  of  school  work  experimentally  and 
efficiently.  Iii  drawing  much  stress  will  be  laid  on  brush  work, 
model  drawing,  and  blackboard  drawing.  This  work  will  be 
carefully  co-orainated  with  the  manual  training  and  kinder- 
garten instruction. 

The  permanent  residuum  of  the  course  is  interest  in  edu«m- 
tion,  good  habits  of  study,  and  knowing  how  to  use  books. 
When  the  College  was  removed  to  the  University  grounds  the 
wish  was  expressed  that  the  students  in  training  should  be  brought, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  University  influences.  In  the  Regula- 
tions it  is  now  provided  that  students  may  attend  University 
courses,  and  that  each  year  five  studentships  shall  be  awarded, 
entitling  the  holders  to  a  second  year  at  the  College,  to  be  spent 
in  attending  University  lectures.  Already  seven  University 
students,  five  of  them  graduates,  are  enrolled  in  the  classes  in 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

There  are  spacious  groimds  around  the  College,  and  a  fine 
tennis  court  and  g3rmnasium.  There  are  forty-two  resident 
students,  and  the  corporate  life  of  the  College  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  factoi's  in  the  college  course. 

(iv.)  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

(a)  Singing. 

*'  This  subject  is  taught  in  all  schools,  and  is  included  in  the 
annuai  examinatioti  for  payment  by  results.     Head  teachers  are 
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therefore  held  responsible  for  the  standard  of  efficiency  attained, 
and  they  are  empowered,  in  the  absence  of  applications  from 
visiting  teachers  who  were  formerly  in  the  service,  to  make  their 
own  selection  from  any  other  approved  applicants.  Thes<» 
teachers  are  attbrded  the  same  privilege  as  was  granted  to  the 
teachers  of  singing  who  were  employed  prior  to  1893  of  charging 
the  small  fee  of  Id.  per  week  to  children  joining  their  cliusses. 
Under  these  conditions  Singing  was  taugnt,  in  94  schools,  to 
16,594  pupils — the  fees  amounting  to  £1,597  lis." 

(6)  Draming. 

"Hitherto  [before  1898]  Singing  and  Drawing  have  been 
included  in  the  same  category  in  the  course  of  Free  Instruc'tion, 
and  the  same  remarks  were  made  to  apply  to  both  subjects  in 
the  Annual  Report.  An  important  change  has  now  been  made 
with  respect  to  Drawing,  xhe  Department,  fully  recognising 
the  growmg  importance  of  this  subject  in  the  school  curriculum, 
has  decided  to  place  it  on  an  equality  with  Reading,  Writing,  and 
Spelling,  by  awarding  a  full  pass  to  each  indivicnial  child  who 
satisfies  the  Inspectors'  requirements  as  regards  Drawing  at  the 
result  examination.  It  is  expected  that  this  step  will  eventually 
produce  a  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing. 

In  order  to  further  secure  and  maintain  an  efficient  standard 
in  this  subject,  the  services  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Carew  Smyth,  late* 
Director  of  the  Ballarat  School  of  Art,  have  been  engaged  as 
Inspector  of  Drawing.  His  duties  will  not  only  be  to  inspect 
ami  examine  schools,  and  to  conduct  annual  examinations  of 
teachers  in  drawing,  and  also  to  furnish  reports  in  connexion 
therewith  to  the  Department,  but  will  comprise  the  training 
of  Inspectors  and  Teachers  generally  in  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  that  it  may  be  skilfully  and  effec- 
tively imparted  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  pupils  in  all 
schools.  .  .  .  [Extracts  from  Mr.  Smyth's  report  will  be 
found  below.]  Head  Teachers  are  held  to  be  responsible  for  the 
standard  of  efficiency  attained,  and  are  permitted  to  utilize  the 
semces  of  visiting  teachers  on  the  same  terms  as  were  in  opera- 
tion in  previous  years.  Under  these  conditions,  which  are 
specified  in  report  on  Singing  [see  above],  Drawing  was  taught 
in  78  schools,  to  13,789  pupils — the  fees  amounting  to 
£1,889  19s.  8d." 

Extract  from  Report  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Carew  Smyth  on  Drawing. 

Melbourne,  lOth  August,  1899. 

"  I  have  visited  :>3  State  scbooJs  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  Drawing,  and  the  i>o8sibihty  of 
improving  it,  and  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 

*  .  •  .  •  •  • 

The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  State  schools  at 
present  consists  of  geometrical  drawing,  including  practical  plane  and  solid 
geometry  and    scale  drawing ;   geometrical  design  ;  freehand  and  model 
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drawing.    .    .    .    The  work  is  undertaken  by  the  ordinary  teacher,  or  by 
visiting  teachers. 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

The  classes  of  the  visiting  teachers  in  the  schools  they  attend  vary 
considerably  in  number  of  pupUs  and  in  efficiency.  Oenerauy  the  teacher 
is  handicapi)ed  with  the  necessity  of  making  his  class  pay,  and  this  con- 
sideration acts  upon  the  character  of  the  work.  Examples  are  often 
supplied  to  the  scholars  more  with  a  view  to  interesting  them  and  keeping 
them  in  the  class,  than  with  a  view  to  cultivating  the  hand  and  eye.  Tikete 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  practice,  where  the  teacher  really  tries  to  do  his 
best  for  the  scholar. 

•  •••••. 

I  found  the  teachers,  taking  them  altogether,  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
programme  for  drawing  to  the  best  of  their  aoility,  the  increased  value 
recently  given  to  the  subject  having,  undoubtedly,  done  much  good  in  this 
resf)ect.  A  large  number  of  teachers  complained  of  their  want  of  training 
in  drawing,  and  expressed  their  willingness  and  desire  to  learn.  One 
teacher  confessed  to  me  that  he  "  knew  nothing  about  drawing,  and  could 
only  pauge  by  the  cleanliness  or  otherwise  of  the  child's  work,  whether  the 
drawing  was  good  or  bad."  He  also  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining, 
even  in  Melbourne,  just  the  kind  of  instruction  he  required  j  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  tried  to  obtain  it  and  failed.  It  seems  necessary  that  such 
teachers  should  have  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  acquiring  the  training 
they  desire,  as  well  as  that  those  who  feel  their  lack  of  adequate 
knowledge  should  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  it  on  right  lines,  and 
without  the  risk  of  liaving  to  unlearn.  Hints  will  not  do.  A  hint 
is  valuable  to  a  |)erson  already  in  possession  of  his  subject, 
but  a  volume  of  hints  will  not  give  the  necessary  training  of 
hand  and  eye  reiiuired  in  this  case.  Dexterity  of  hand  is  the 
result  of  use  and  practice,  and  cannot  be  acquired  by  reading  text- 
lx)oks — an  idea  not  uncommonly  held.  Nor  will  an  hour  or  two's  practice 
in  drawing,  even  under  direction,  be  of  much  good.  The  training  must 
be  extended  over  a  period  long  or  short,  according  to  the  individual  wants 
of  the  teacher  or  nis  previously  acquired  knowledge.  Considering  the 
importance  of  the  subject  I  beg  to  make  the  following  recommendations,  in 
order  that  the  teaching  may  be  raised  to  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  :— 

(a)  That  the  present  visiting  teachers,  or  the  staff  teachers  with  the 
necessary  oualifications-- which  should  be  not  less  than  the  Licence 
t^)  Teach  Dmwing  Certificiite — be  appointed  to  give  instruction  on 
Saturday  mornings  in  selected  metropolitan  State  schools  and 
central  sc1kk)1s  in  the  larger  country  towns. 

(fj)  That  these  selected  teachers  should  attend  a  fortnight's  course  of 
instruction  in  Melbourne- y say,  after  Christmas  or  during  the  holi- 
days at  midsummer  ;  earlier,  if  ))ossible— and  those  of  them  who 
could  should  then  take  the  Certificate  of  Competency  to  Teach 
Drawing. 

(r)  That  all  teachers  not  in  possession  of  the  Licence  to  Teach  Drawing 
Certificate  should  attend  these  Saturday  classes  long  enough  to 
pass  a  simple  examination  in  black-board  work  at  least. 

{d)  That  mainly  to  reach  country  teachers  not  in  touch  with  any  town 
where  such  classes  are  held,  a  subject  with  brief  instructions  be 
given  once  a  month  in  the  Schoolmaster  or  other  teacJiers'  i)aper, 
and  the  teachers  encouraged  to  send  their  work  to  the  Department 
for  correction,  as  far  as  possible. 

* 

(c)  That  to  encourage  teachers  to  obtain  the  Licence  or  Certificate  of 
Competency  to  Teach  Drawing,  a  monetary  reward  should  be  pro- 
videa  in  the  form  of  a  slight  increase  of  pay,  as  in  South  Australia, 
or  as  a  bonus. 

-.With  re^rd  to  the  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  t)ie  schools 
generally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  programme  i^  a  ^ood  one  if  well  carried 
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out.  I  think,  however,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  black-board 
drawing,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  every  scholar  having  some  prac- 
tice in  drawing  upon  the  black-board;  at  least  once  a  week,  and  I  would 
recommend  its  inclusion  in  the  programme  accordinglv.  I  also  think  that 
drawing  from  memorjr  should  receive  more  attention  than  it  does. 

The  teachers'  examinations  should,  of  course,  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  above ;  they  should  in  any  case  contain  more  black-board  work 
than  at  present. 

Finally^  I  am  most  emphatically  of  opinion  th.it  the  time  devoted  to 
drawing  is  much  too  short.  In  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  lesson  given 
in  the  upper  classes  so  much  time  is  lost  getting  out  books,  looking  to 
instruments  and  pencils,  and  setting  out  pa^,  etc.,  that  the  full  time  is 
never  given  to  actual  work,  and  even  the  time  available  is  still  further 
seriously  curtailed  by  necessary  explanations  from  the  teacher.  Two  hours 
each  week  should  at  the  veiy  least  be  given  in  Classes  III.,  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.,  and  one  hour  and  a-nalf,  in  three  half-hour  lessons  in  Classes 
Land  II." 

(c)  Oyramcstics. 

"  No  payments  are  now  made  for  instruction  in  this  subject. 
A  suitaole  course,  however,  of  physical  drill,  embracing  similar 
exercises  to  the  old  extension  motions,  as  well  as  others  calculated 
to  promote  general  bodily  development,  including  swimming 
exercises,  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  all  State  schools.* 
The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  result  of  the  examination  in 
drill  ana  gymnastics  for  the  past  two  years  "  : — 


1897. 

1898. 

Vxiuiilnation, 

Number  of 
CanilidatM. 

Namber 
Paned. 

N4mb«r  of 
CaudldaUs. 

Numbor 

DrUl 

Gyiuna^stics  -        -       -        - 

21 
6 

19 
6 

36 

18 

22 

18 

(d)  Swimming  Clubs, 

The  question  of  establishing  swimming  clubs  in  connexion 
with  State  schook  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Depart- 
ment early  in  1898  by  the  Victorian  Amateur  Swimming 
Association,  and  by  representatives  of  the  Public  School 
Athletic  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

A  meeting  of  hsad  teachers  and  assistants  in  and  around 
Melbourne  was  summoned  by  the  Department,  at  which  the 
proposal  was  warmly  received, , and  it  was  decided  by  those 
present  to  establish  swimming  clubs. 

The  Department  has  afforded  every  encourageuient  for  the 
establishment  of  swimming  clubs,  and  is  pleased  to  notice  that 
the  movement  is  growing  in  popularity,  and  becoming  firmly 
established.    The  business  of  the  clubs  is  canied  on  by  a  manage- 

*  This  staiement  first  appeared  iti  tiie  Beiwrt  for  the  year  1894-6 
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ment  committee  from  whose  report  for  1898-9  it  appears  that 
there  are  36  boys*  clubs  and  22  girls*  clubs. 

[e)  Cookery, 

In  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
year  1897-8  the  following  statement  is  made: — "Advantage 
nas  been  taken  of  the  issue  of  a  monthly  paper  for  the  5th 
and  6th  classes  to  introduce  a  scries  of  lessons  on  domestic 
economy.  A  lesson  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of 
that  paper,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  publish 
a  similar  lesson  in  succeeding  issues. 

"  Inquiries  have  recently  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
introduction  of  this  important  subject  into  the  curriculum  for 
<(irls  in  State  Schools.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  preliminaries 
*Ciin  be  arran^^ed  I  propose  to  establish  a  cookery  centre  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne,  somewhat  on  the  hues  so  success- 
fully followe<l  in  New  South  Wales,  for  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject. Should  this  experiment  realize  my  anticipations,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  gnmt  to  other  centres  of  population  the  same 
advantage.*' 

Further  progress  is  reported  by  the  Minister  for  the  year 
1898-9 : — "  The  publication  in  the  monthly  School  Papers  for 
the  senior  classes  of  a  series  of  useful  lessons  on  Domestic 
Economy  has  been  continued  during  the  current  year.  As  fore- 
shadowed in  last  Report,  a  cookery  centre  has  been  established 
at  the  Queensberry-street  School,  Carlton,  where  a  large  class- 
room has  been  specially  fitted  up  and  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
Forty-eight  Sixth  Class  girls  were  selected  from  ten  schools 
sitiuitcd  in  Carlton  or  adjacent  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  groups 
of  twelve,  each  group  to  attend  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  for 
a  course  of  lessons  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Cookery 
extending  over  twenty-four  weeks. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  these  pupils  were  examined 
to  test  their  proficiency,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

"A  class  of  twelve  pupil  teachers,  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
train  as  cookery  instructors,  was  also  organized  to  undergo  a 
more  elaborate  course  of  lessons  on  Saturday  for  a  similar 
period,  viz.,  24  weeks.  In  addition  to  practical  work,  these 
teachers  receive  lectures  on  Domestic  Economy.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  their  course,  a  competitive  examination  will  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  Qualified  to  give  cookery 
instruction  in  centres  to  be  formed  in  other  parts  of  the 
f-olonv. 

"  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  all  who  have  visited  and  in- 
spected this  cooker\^  school  when  in  ftiU  operation,  and  who  have 
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Eartaken  of  the  viands  supplied   there,  is  that  its  establishment 
as  been  an  unequivocal  success. 

"  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  organize  similar  cookery  classes 
in  other  centres  of  the  colony." 

(/)  Kindergarten. 

"  In  1887  Froebel's  gifts  and  occupations  were  introduced  into  a 
few  schools  in  Melbourne.  The  results  were  considered  highly 
satisfectorv,  and  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  area  of  the  work. 
Mrs.  Goulden,  a  lady  holding  high  credentials,  was,  therefore, 
engaged  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Kindercarten 
System,  This  she  did  on  Saturday  mornings  at  the  Central  State 
School,  Spring-street.  Though  it  was  purely  optional,  no  fewer 
than  200  female  assistants  and  pupil  teachers  were  in  regular 
attendance.  Several  of  her  pupus  who  had  shown  special  apti- 
tude were  appointed  to  the  relieving  staff,  and  deputed  to  hold 
classes  and  give  demonstrations  at  country  centres.  Their  ser- 
vices Avere  always  eagerly  availed  of,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  in  BLinder^arten  principles  went  on  for  several  years. 
In  the  Regulations  issued  in  1890,  it  was  stated  that  in  Class  I., 
where  practicable,  appropriate  and  varied  occupations  (e.g.,  Kin- 
dergarten) would  oe  expected.  Owing  to  retrenchment  the 
services  of  these  special  teachers  were  dispensed  with  in  1894, 
ftnd  consequently  the  instruction  in  kindei^arten  work  received 
a  temporary  check,  being  taught  only  in  a  few  of  the  schools  of 
the  coiony, 

"At  the  inspectors'  conference  held  in  January,  1899,  there  was 
ft  consensus  oi  opinion  that  the  time  had  amved  for  extending 
considerably  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  underlying  Kinder- 
garten practice." 

Applications  were  invited  in  England  for  a  lady  to  instruct 
teachers  and  to  oi^ni:5e  the  work,  and,  since  the  Minister's  report 
for  1898-9  was  published.  Miss  Eva  Hooper  has  been  appointed 
and  has  coinnienced  her  work. 

(g)  Maniud  Training. 

Hand  and  Eye  Training.—''  There  has  been  hitherto  in  our 
schools  no  mamml  training  for  children  after  they  passed  out  of 
Class  L,  except  that  supplied  by   needlework    and    drawing. 
During  recent  years  it  has  been  recognised  that  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  do  not  cease 
to  apply  to  the  teaching  of  children  who  have  got  beyond  the 
infent-room   stage,    and  an    extension    of   some    of   Froebel's 
exercises  or  the  like  has  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  several 
countries.     Many  courses,   suited   as   regards   difficulty  to  the 
mereased  mental  capacity  of  older  children,  and  as    regards 
material  to  their  greater  strength  of  hand,  have  been  drawn  up 
and  published.     The  work  laid  down  in  their  aims,  while  being 
interesting,  at  providing  a  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  form, 
colour,  arid  the  properties  of  materials  may  be  imparted,  at 
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stimulating  inventiveness  and  independent  eflfort,  at  securmg 
a  training  of  hand  and  eye,  and  of  being  executed  with 
inexpensive  materials  and  with  the  simplest  of  tools  at  the 
school  desk. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  hand  and  eve  training  shall  form  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum  of  our  schools  for  the  children  above 
Class  I/' 

Maiuuil  Instr'uction, — "  One  object  of  the  ' new '  education  is 
to  utilize  the  hand  systematically  in  the  development  of  the 
mind,  and  to  produce  as  a  final  result  not  only  the  trained  brain, 
but  also  the  skilled  hand.  Educational  hand-work,  therefore, 
should  run  right  through  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school. 
Experience  has  so  far  shown  that  the  best  form  it  can  take  with 
boys  above  eleven  years  of  age  is  wood-work.  The  exercises  are 
of  the  nature  of  smiplo  carpentry  and  joinery,  but  the  teacher's 
aims  and  methods  are  far  different  from  those  of  a  master 
carpenter  instructing  his  apprentices.  The  latter  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  all-round  development  of  the  faculties  of  those 
under  his  guidance,  his  object  being  entirely  utilitarian,  namely 
to  employ  a  particular  capacity  to  produce  certain  articles,  ana 
by  dint  of  practice  on  the  same  lines  to  secure  that  they  aro 
produced  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  the  teacher  in  woodwork  in 
primary  schools  is  not  to  turn  out  carpenters,  but  to  train  the 
mtelligence,  to  cultivate  carefulness,  self-reliance,  perseverance, 
and  truthfulness  in  work,  to  develop  the  physical  powers,  to 
accustom  the  eye  to  accurate  seeing  and  the  hand  to  dexterity 
of  execution,  to  secure  a  practical  application  of  drawing,  to 
inspire  respect  for  the  work  of  the  artisan,  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  ftiture  technical  training." 

When  the  Minister  wrote  his  report  for  1898-9  the  initiation 
of  this  scheme  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  organizer  and 
instructor  from  England.  Mr.  J.  Byatt,  who  will  also  advise  as  to 
the  hand  and  eye  training,  has  since  been  apppinted  and  has 
commenced  his  work. 

(A)  MiliUiry  Drill. 

'•  Military  Drill  continues  to  be  taught  where  practicable  as  an 
ordinary  subject  in  all  schools  without  any  expense  to  the 
Department  except  that  an  allowance  of  £5  per  annum  has  again 
been  granted  to  officers  in  chaise  of  Cadet  detachments.  The 
report  of  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment show.s  how  the  instruction  has  been  carried  out.  [See 
below.] 

• 
"The  Cadet  Force,  under  the  control  of  the  Defence  Department » 
continues  to  show  increased  efficiencv,  the  work  of  the  various 
Battalions,  both  towji  and  country,  being  specially  commended 
by  the  present  Commandant,  Sir  Charles  Holled  Smith,  at  his 
mspecuon  m  189/. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  Cadet  Force  in 
connexion  with  State  Schools  for  1897  and  1898: — 


Number  of  detachments 


Number  of  officers  on  active  duty  -        -        -        - 

Number  of  officers  unattached  (most  of  whom  will 
resume  duty)       -        - 

Number  of  boys  in  uniform    -       -        .        -       - 


1898. 

06 

GO 

27 
1,786 


The  report  of  Lieut.-Col.  Henry,  the  Inspector  of  Military 
Drill,  shows  that  in  State  schools  in  the  year  1898  there  were 
136  first,  second,  and  third  class  schools  on  the  List  for  inspection, 
and  of  these  110  were  reported  on  by  the  Inspector  of  Military 
Drill  and  Captain  Somerset,  Permanent  Adjutant,  Cadet-Corps. 
His  report  states  that  "  The  improvement  reported  on  in  tne 
pr€<2eding  year  was  well  maintained,  and  more  especially  in  those 
most  important  .requirements — steadiness,  smart  turnings,  and 
inarching ; "  and  that  "  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  teacners  to 
obtain  drill  certificates  were  carried  on  at  Melbourne  and 
Ballarat,  but  the  attendances  were  not  satisfactory  at  either 
place,"  this  being  attributed  by  the  Inspector  "  to  the  general 
idea  among  teachers  that  the  drill  certificate  does  not  carry 
such  weight  in  the  list  of  qualifications  of  a  teacher  as  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it." 


(v.)  Extra  Subjects. 

[Advanced   Instruction.] 

I'he  following  tables  furnish  particulars  as  to  the  number  of 
pupils  learning  extra  subjects. 


Year. 

Number  of  Schools 
Bztra  Subjects  were 

in  which 
Taught. 

Feet  receired  for  Extra 
Subjects. 

1894 

101 

£ 
1,901 

s. 

17 

d. 
2 

1895 

103 

1,478 

5 

1 

1896 

128 

1,779 

15 

5 

1897 

118 

2,025 

17 

2 

1898 

124 

1,834 

1 

9 

■1 
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The  number  of  pupils  learning  extra  subjects  was  3,989  in 
1896,  4,342  in  1897,  and  4,476  in  1898.  Details  from  the  Report 
for  1898-9  aro  given  below : — 


Extra   Subjects. 


Book-keeping 
Algebra 
Euclid  - 
French  - 
Latin  - 
German 
Pianoforte,  etc. 
Elocution 


1,112 
704 
613 
378 
524 
10 
57 
453 


Fancy  Work    .        -        -  -  76 

Painting 22 

Shorthand       -        -        -  -  191 

Geometry,  etc.         -        -  -  29 

Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics  -  346 

Natural  Science       -        -  -  58 

Advanced  Arithmetic     -  -  3 


(VI.)  Results  of  Examination. 

(a)  "The  work  for  1898,  as  revealed  by  examination,  shows 
that  the  standard  of  excellence  for  1897  has  been  maintained, 
the  average  percentage  of  passes  gained  for  both  years  being 
exactly  the  same,  viz.,  82-5.  This  coincidence  affords  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  good  results,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  marked 
falling  off*  in  the  number  of  schools  securing  100  per  cent,  and 
the  full  merit  grant  of  6.  Twenty-four  (24)  schools  obtained  the 
maximum  results  and  98  schools  the  full  merit  grant,  as  against 
46  schools  and  193  schools  respectively  for  1897.  The  average 
merit  OTant  gained  for  1898  was  3*8,  being  a  decrease  of  one 
decimal  point  on  that  awarded  in  1897,  viz.,  3*9/' 

The  taole  below  shows  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the  various 
subjects  of  examination  for  1897  and  1898,  the  several  subjects 
of  examintion  being  those  for  the  class  in  which  the  pupil  is 
presented. 


Subject. 


Heading  -        -        - 

Spelling  and  Composition      -        .        - 

Writing  ------- 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Comprehension  and  History  - 

Geo^aphy 

General  and  Si)ecial  Lessons  - 

Poetrv,  Singing,  Drawing,  and  Class  Drill 

NeedleworK    ------ 


891 
75-6 
947 
690 
67-4 
64-1 
79*6 
70*8 
90*4 
97-9 


(b)  The  following  table  shows,  for  1897  and  1898  respectively, 
the  number  of  pupils  presented  for  examination,  the  number  who 
passed  the  oxammation  for  the  standard  of  education  (which 
oxoinpts  children  from  further  compulsory  school  attendance),  and 
the  number  who  obtained  Certificates  of  Merit,  issued  to  all  pupils 
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who   pass    fully    the  ezamiuatioD    prescribed    for    the    Sixth 
Class: — 


Number  of  Pupils  presented  for  ExAininatinn 

Number  of  Pupiia    who  obtaiuud    C'crtificaUM  of 
being  Educated  up  to  the  Standard 

Hamber  of  Pnfals  who  obtained  Certifiuatiw  of  Merit  j 


I5!*,7K0    i    151,116 

10,089 
1,272 


(vii.)  Compulsory  Clause. 

(a)  Steie  are  being  taken  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
Truant'  Omcers,  so  that  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education 
Act  may  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety. 


iutltntsd  b;— 
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o  schools  open  in  either  of  these  districts  during  the  year 


(c)  The  percent^e  of  defaulters  for  the  year  1898  was  310,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions during  the  year  1898 : — 


ProBecntions  authorised 
Convictions  obtained 


1,613 
1,313 


3,269 
2,530 
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Street  Report. 


lit  July,  1806, 

to 
80th  Jane.  1807. 

Ut  July,  1807, 

to 

SOth  Jone,  1606. 

1st  July,  1686, 
to 

80th  JmM,  180a 

Number  of  children  accosted 

1     MM^ 
1,/    i   i 

416 

293 

Exempt  under  the  provisions 
.>f  tne  Act 

1,302 

138 

86 

Prosecutions  authorised 

475 

278 

207 

Convictions 

386 

! 

222 

179 

(viii.)  Attendance. 

(a)  "  The  number  of  children  enrolled  and  the  average  atten- 
dance at  both  the  day  and  the  night  schools  in  operation  in  1898 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number 
of 

Total  number  of  children 
who  attended  during 
the  year. 

ATerage  attendance 
throopkut  the  year. 

School!. 

Boyt. 

GirlB. 

Total. 

Boya. 

Qirla.       Total 

DAT  80HOOL8. 

Total  In  op«ntioD  • 

Lmi    'Struck  off   and  etti- 
matad    attendance    trana- 
f erred  to  other  ichoole  " 

1,037   ' 
68 

122,018 

116,701 

287,710 

70,062 
180 

66,017 
06 

186,070 
2M 

1,874 

122,018 

116,701 

287,710 

60,028 

64,022 

lS4,6a 

NIOHT  SOflOOU. 
Total  in  operation  • 
Len  "  Struck  off  "  • 

8 

606 

42  !         688 

128 

6 

181 

8 

606 

42 

688 

128 

8 

181 

Total  return  for  the  year  1806 
Total  return  for  the  year  1807 

1,877 

i,8n 

122.614 
122,414 

115,748 
116,804 

•  288,867 
288,806 

70,046 
72,064 

64,000 
67,600 

184,976 
140,506 

Increase    • 
Decreaie    • 

— 

200 

161 

40 

2,068 

2,670 

5,617 

*'  From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  49  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  but  a 
decrease  of  5,617  in  the  average  attendance. 

"This  decrease  in  the  average  attendance,  which  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  several  epidemics  so  prevalent  during  the 
period  under  review,  was  only  tiCmporary,  as  may  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  average  attencfance  for  the  financial  year  ended 
30th  Juno,  1890,  viz.,  141,600,  with  that  for  the  financial  year 
1896-7,  when  the  attendance  was  normal  (140,604)." 
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(b)  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  years  1872  (the  last  year  of  the 
Gammon  Schools  Act),  1882,  1892,  and  1898,  together  with 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  total  number  of  children 
enrolled  and  in  the  average  attendance : — 


I>ft7  8«liooh. 

Night  School!. 

Total. 

Ymt. 

NTmuber 

of 
Schools. 

TOU. 

Number 

iEnroUed. 

'  ATenge 
AUen- 
dADce. 

Number 

of 
SohooU. 

Total     ATeragt'  Number 
Number  '  Atten-  j     of 
Enrolled,  dance.  •Schools. 

Total 
Number 
Bnrolleu. 

188,066 

ATerage 
Atten- 
dance. 

1872 

1,048 

186,902 

88,480 

1 

98            20  i     1,040 

08,460 

1882 

1,727 

217,294 

110,414 

86 

6,861  '     1,886  i     1,782 

222,046 

118.279 

1802 

2,181 

248,289 

141,882 

9      1         1,647  1        482        2,140 

249,780 

141,804 

1898 

1,874 

287.719 

184.846 

8                 888  <        181 

1 

1.877 

288,867 

184,970 

(c)  The    following     table    furnishes    a    further    comparison 
between  the  year  1872  and  the  year  1898  : — 


Tear. 

Number  oi 
Day  Schools 

in 
Operation. 

l^otal 
Number 
Enrolled 
(Qrsei  Enrol- 
ment). 

Number 
of  District 

Children  En- 
rolled (Net 

Enrolment). 

Average 
Attendance. 

Percentage  of  Average 
Attendance  to. 

Gross. 
Enrolment. 

Net 

Enrolment. 

1872 
18B6 

1,048 
1,874 

• 

186,002 
287.719 

118,228 
211,062 

98,424 

08,480 
184,846 

6088 
60-72 

67  88 
08*71 

Increase  • 

•     "■     8«0 

• 

• 
101,767 

00^409 

0SO 

6*88 

{d)  The  following  statistics  have  been  compiled  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  attendance  of  children  at  State  schools 
in  New  South  Wales  and  of  those  at  State  schools  in  Victoria 
for  1897  and  1898  :— 


1807 

ins 


I 


Qroes  Enrolment 
for  the  Ye«r. 


Net  Enrolment  for 
the  Year. 


Average  Atten- 

dance  for  the 

Year. 


260,990 
268,692 


New  South  Walis. 

220,167 
227,601 


148,881 
141,728 


Peroentsge  of 

Avenge  At* 

tendance  on 

Year's  Net 

Enrolment. 


06*00 
02-28 


• 

VlOTORIA. 

1807  • 

288,808 

211,488 

140,608 

00-49 

1808-       •       . 

288,867 

212,104 

184,970 

08-02 

(e)  The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  school  age  for  the 
estimated  number  of  individual  children  enrolled  as  attending 
day  schools  m  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898 :— 
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Nnmber  of  Children. 

Peroentagei. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1806. 

1897. 

1808. 

Under  6  yean      .... 

Between  6  and  IS  yean 

Over  18  yean       .... 

15,946 

159,981 

82,615 

15,886 

162,241 

88,324 

14,751 

168,042 

88,859 

211,652 

7-65 
76-71 
15-64 

7-29 
76-91 
15-80 

6-97 
77-08 
16-00 

208»542 

210.951 

All  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  night  schools  in  1898  were 
over  13  years  of  age. 

(/)  "  In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  individual  children 
under  instruction  at  both  State  and  private  schools  in  1898, 
returns  were  obtained  from  private  schools  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  obtained  from  State  schools  each  year.  ...  it  is 
found  that  the  number  of  individual  children  in  attendance  at 
private  schools  during  1898  was  47,805.  To  the  estimated  net 
enrolment  at  private  schools  (47,805)  must  be  added  317,  the 
number  in  Neglected  Children  and  Reformatory  Schools.  The  total 
number  of  individual  children  in  attendance  at  schools  other 
than  State  schools  in  1898  was,  therefore,  48,122. 

"  From  the  returns  that  have  been  obtained  from  State  and 
private  schools  it  appears  that  a  considerable  number  of  children 
attended  both  State  and  private  schools  during  the  year.  After 
making  the  necessary  deauctions  for  these  enrolments,  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  number  of  individual  children  at  school  in 
1898  was  252,061.  (See  table  below.)  The  following  table  shows 
the  net  enrolment  at  State  schools  and  at  other  schools  con- 
sidered separately,  and  also  the  combined  net  enrolment  of  State 
and  other  schools  treated  as  constituting  one  system  *' : — 

Number  op  Individual  CmLDRSx  under  Instruction  at  School  in 

1898. 


state  SchoolB  and  PriTate 
Bohooli  treated  separately. 

Combined  Net 

BnnklniAiifc 

State  Schools. 

PriTate  Sohoole. 

Under  6  years     -        -        -        . 

Between  6  and  13  years 

Above  13  years   -       -       -       - 

14,751 

163,042 

34,371 

5,703 
31,653 
10,766 

19,787 
% 

188,359 
43,915 

Total     .       -       •       - 

212,164 

48,122            252,061 

"  There  were  10,470  children  of  school  age  unaccounted  for 
on  the  rolls  for  the  vear  of  either  State  or  private  schools.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  return  shows  an  increase  on  that  for  the 
previous  year,  the  result,  no  doubt,  being  largely  due  to  the 
epidemics  which  were  so  prevalent  during  1898. 
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iix,)  Finance. 

(a)  Return  showing  the  Amounts  expended  on  Instruction,  Administra- 
noN,  Buildings,  and  Miscellaneous  Items  during  the  Financial  Year  1897-8 
Mid  1898-9  and  the  Annual  Cost  of  each  Child  in  average  attendance : — 


ITKM. 


Tu€kmg  Dap  Sohools— 
Bitarietaoa  Allowmnceiof  Teaohen,  Payment  on  EeralU 
PiKFments  for  luBtnictlon  in  SiDging,    Drawing,  Drill, 

GymoMtlcB 

TntTeUing  ExpenBM  of  Teacherv 

OoQTejuic6oi  Children  to  State  Bchooli  .       .       .       . 
Booki,  Stores,  Cadet  OfflcerB,  Cooking,  and  Expemetof 

ExuitnaticMis 

Hiintenaooe  of  Stote  Schools  (paid  to  Head  Teachen  for 

Cmniiw,  Stotionery.  Fuel,  etc.) 

BonoMi  for  paasing  Pnpil  Teaohere,  and  for  qualifying 

Teecben  to  glre  Inetmction  in  Singing  and  Drawing  - 
SxhitdUont  and  High  School  Scholanhipe 


Total  Cost  of  Bay  ScbooU 

Tuekkig  Night  SehooU^ 
Stlariea,  Resolte,  and  Maintonance 


T6tal  Coat  of  Day  and  Night  Schools  combined 

SalwiM  (Staff,  Viaitlng  Teacher,  and  AsBOciatee)      - 
HsintapanceSxpenaes  of  College       .... 

Storw,  Stationery,  eto. 

BoDoaeB  for  Traineea  promoted 

Boud  of  Students 

PttclisBe  of  Prises  for  Students 


IMal  Coat  of  Training 

Tbtal  Cost  of  Instruction 

AlUllRRAnoH^ 

8staries  and  bpenies  of  Office  and  Inspectoral  Staffs     • 

Saliriss  and  Bzpenses  of  Truant  Officers    .       .       .       . 

Mons  (Incidental  Bxpensea,  Office  Requisites,  Cleaning. 

•tc) 

Bosnb  of  AdTtoe  Elections 


Totsl  Cost  of  Administration 


SxpsDded  by  Boards  of  Adrice  on  School  Buildings 
Sxpsoded  by  Public  Works  Department  on  Buildings  and 

Maintenance,  eto. 

Kents  of  Buildings  osed  for  School  purposes     • 


Total  Coat  of  Buildings 


Total   Cost  of   Instruction,    Administration,  and 
Buildings 

iliKiLLAnovs  Iniis— 

S«ftlring  Aliowanoes,  Compensation,  and  Gratuities 

Awds  and  Costa,  Refunds,  eto. -^ 

IMmieal  ScboolB 

Mstboome  Univertity  ........ 


Tbtal  Cost  of  Miscellaneous  Itoms 
Tbtsl  Expenditure  for  the  Year    • 


Expended  during  the  Year. 


1897-S. 


£       e.  d. 

437,202  15    7 


1,746    2 
1,009  11 

4.783    8 

30,162    6 


8 
4 

6 

9 


1,429  12 

0 

477,243  15 

9 

211    0 

8 

477.455    5 

0 

477,455    5    0 


26,296    0  11 
3,288  11    4 


988    9 
18  14 

1 

7 

80,581  15 

11 

2,190  16 

8,999  19 
1,911    0 

9 

8 
2 

18,101  15 

7 

• 

521,068  16 

6 

78,847    5 

0  10 

11,996    9 

8,250    0 

6 
0 
7 
0 

94,096    5 

1 

615,185    1    7 


1896-9. 

£       s.  d. 

446,839  19  10 

1.788  15    0 
1.978    7    1 

5,680    3    9 

80,177  18    5 

1,444  16    0 


487,360    0    1 


Costper  Annum  of 

each  child  in  Average 

Attondance.* 


282    7    0 


487.592    7    1 


487,592    7    1 


26,814    4  10 
8,841  19    9 


860 
7 

8 
3 

8 
6 

81,028  16 

9 

2,202    6 

22,007  18 
2,185  16 

0 

8 

0 

26.396 

0 

8 

545,012 

4 

1 

77.992  12  10 

120    0    0 

20,930    7  11 

5,250    0    0 

104,298 

0 

9 

649,305    4  10 


1897-8. 


£   s.   d. 


3    9  10} 


1  12    6^ 


3    9  101 


3    9  101 


0    4    5| 


0    1  11 


8  16    2} 


1898  0. 


£   s.    (t. 


8    8  10 


1  18    i\ 


8    8    9i 


8    8    9| 


0    4    4i 


0    3    8} 


8  16  10} 


•^A!E*S"  Attendance.  Day  Schools,  Financial  Years  1807--8,  136,576 ;  1898-«k  141,600.    Average  Attendance,  Night 
««ooli^  nnsBdsl  Yetn  1897-8, 180 ;  1896-9, 140. 
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(6)  The  following  information  shows^  the  amounts  paid  into 
Revenue  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1899.  None  of  this 
revenue  is  applied  to  reduce  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Department : — 

£      B.     d. 

Fines 17    5  0 

Fines  under  Compulsory  Clause  for  1898       -  74C    9  C 

llents 467    9  7 

Sale  of  Departmental  Publications        -        -  7,586  16  7 

Miscellaneous 507  18  7 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Total 


(x.)  Buildings. 


£9,325  19    3 


On  the  30th  June,  1899,  the  property  of  the  department  com- 

?rised  1,925    school  buildings   and   1,360  teachers'  residences, 
hese  school    buildings    provide    accommodation    for  194,314 
children. 

(xi.)  Conveyance  of  Children  to  School. 

"  Under  the  system  of  convevance  265  schools  have  been 
closed  up  to  the  30th  of  June  last  [18991.  There  are  besides 
several  instances  where,  instead  of  establishing  new  schools,  the 
educational  requirements  have  been  met  by  conveyance.  In  the 
case  of  closed  schools  the  saving,  after  allowing  for  those  school^ 
which  would  of  necessity  have  been  closed  m  consequence  of 
paucity  of  attendance,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  conveyance, 
amounts  to  about  £15,520  per  annum. 

The  attendance  of  the  cnildren  whom  this  system  provides 
for  continues  to  be  characterized  by  remarkable  regularity,  «nd 
the  system  has  become  so  popular  that  applications  are  con- 
stantly being  received  to  be  brought  under  its  provisions. 

The  payments  for  conveyance  are  restricted  as  hitherto  to  (a) 
cases  where  schools  are  closed  through  low  average  attendance, 
and  (6)  applications  where  the  number  of  children  would  warrant 
the  department  in  establishing  a  school." 

(xli.)  Private  Schools. 

[No.^-State-Aided  Primary  Educatiok.] 


Number  of  Pflv»t«  BchooU. 

OroH  Enrolment. 

Ymt. 

Boys'. 

Girls'. 

Mixed. 

ToUl. 

Under 
6  Years. 

5ln7?;    Above  18 

Age 

not 

Stated. 

IV)tAl. 

1806       • 
1807 
1806        • 

04 
87 
OX 

48 

68 
62 

802 
827 
704 

030 
072 
038 

6,628 
6,758 
6^008 

III 

10,021 
10,063 

11,178 

■ 

704 
764 
562 

40,006 
61,218 
5M10 

The  number  of  individual  children  in  attendance  at  private 
schools  during  1898  was  47,805. 
See  also  above  (viii.)  (/). 
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"  The  Department  desires  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to. 
those  secondary  schools  which  for  some  time  past  have  oflered 
scholarships  for  competition  amongst  State  school  pupils.  The 
Department  has  hau  under  consideration  the  question  of  award- 
ing paid  scholai-ships  to  secondary  schools,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  j>roposes  to  amend  the  regulations  on  the  subject  so  as 
to  permit  of  scholarships  being  granted.  The  candidates  will  bo 
allowed  to  select  the  schools  or  colleges  they  prefer.  For  those 
soholarsliips  the  examination  will  probably  be  restricted  to  the 
subjects  of  free  instructions  given  in  the  Regulations.  [See 
Appendix  A.  above].  This  proposed  action  will  not  preclude  the 
Department  from  accepting  scliolarships  from  the  rrincipals  of 
secondary  schools." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  scholarships 
awarded  and  the  number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves 
at  the  examinations  held  in  December,  1896,  1897,  and  1898  : — 


laoe. 

1897. 

1896. 

Number  of  Candidates 

Number  of  Scholarships  Awarded 

437 
127 

126 

487 
133 

.(xiv.)  Jechnical  Education. 

(a)  On  the  20th  June,  1899,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Mining  and 
i^cultural,  and  also  the  Trades  and  Art  Schools  of  the  colony, 
and  to  report  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
technical  instruction  in  connexion  with  such  schools ;  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  question  of  the  afBliation  of  the  mining 
schools  with  the  tJniversity  of  Melbourne ;  to  report  as  to  the 
adoption  in  the  State  schools  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  pertaining  to  mining,  agricultural, 
dairying,  and  manufacturing  pursuits ;  and  generally  to  recom- 
mend what  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  better  provision  of 
a  systematic  and  graduated  course  of  technical  instruction." 
Extracts  from  the  Progress  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  will  be 
found  below. 

(6)  "  Grants  in  aid  were  continued  during  the  past  year 
[1898-91  to  the  18  Schools  of  Mines  and  Techniciu  schools 
reported,  as  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1897. 

"  Of  these  scnools,  6  provide  instruction  in  Science,  Art,  and 
Trade  subjects,  4  in  Science  and  Art  subjects,  2  in  Ar(  and 
Trade  subjects,  2  in  Science  alone,  while  the  remaining  4 
confine  their  teaching  to  Art  subjects.  Classes  for  instruction  in 
Trades  and  Manufactures  are  established  in  the  Melbourne  and 
Gedong  institutions,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  6  other  schools." 
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(c)  "In  1898,  3,649  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  Science  subjects,  Trade  subjects,  and  Art  subjects, 
of  whom  345  passed  with  Honours  (Science),  with  Credit  (Trade), 
or  as  Excellent  (Art),  while  1,412  others  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  simple  Pass,  as  against  3,2.52  candidates  in  1897,  of  whom 
288  passed  with  Honours,  Credit,  or  as  Excellent,  and  1,150 
others  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  simple  Pass." 

"  The  percentage  of  passes  obtamed  to  candidates  examined  is 
thus  48,  which  is  an  improvement  of  1  per  cent,  over  the  result 
last  year.  With  regard  to  this  proportion  of  passes  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  at  least  in  some  of  the  schools,  there  is 
practically  no  selection  of  candidates,  all  willing  to  sit  being 
allowed  to  do  so,  whether  they  have  been  under  tuition  for  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  year/' 

The  total  expenditure  in  connexion  with  technical  schools 
for  the  year  1897-8  was  £11,998  9s.  7d.,  and  for  the  year  1898-9 
£20,930  7s.  lid. 


(xv.)  Univebsitt  Education. 

(a.)  The  following  figures  have  been  taken  from  "  Minerva, 
Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten  Welt.  1899-1900."  (Strassburg :  K.  J. 
Trttbner,  1900.) 

The  income  of  the  University  for  1898  was  £29,717,  of  which 
£13,750  was  made  up  of  Govermuent  endowment  and  grant, 
£15,170  of  fees,  and  £797  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

During  the  year  1898  the  students  attending  lectures 
numbered  686,  of  whom  192  were  women.  In  1898  there  were 
on  the  teaching  staff  13  professors  and  21  lecturers,  not  in- 
cluding the  staff  of  demonstrators. 

(6.)  The  following  are  extracts  from  "  Papers  relating  to 
University  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Cfertain  Colonies  " 
(Colonial  Office  Return,  1900.  Cd.  115.):— There  is  in  the 
Universitv  of  Melbourne  "  no  special  or  separate  education  for 
Roman  datholics,  and  to  use  the  words  in  the  letters  patent 
granted  to  our  University,  *  Encouragement  for  pursuing  a  regular 
and  liberal  education  is  held  forth  to  all  classes  and  aenomina- 
tions  without  any  distinctions  whatsoever,'  it  being  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  University  Act  that  no  religious  test  shall  be 
administered  to  any  person  in  order  to  entitle  nim  to  be  admitted 
as  a  student  of  the  said  University  or  to  hold  office  therein,  or  to 
graduate  thereat,  or  to  hold  any  advantage  or  any  privilege  thereof. 
Also  by  section  20  statutes  may  be  made  for  the  affiliation  of 
colleges  to  the  University,  but  no  statutes  can  be  made  to  affect 
the  religious  observances  or  regulations  enforced  in  such  colleges. 
Three  colleges  have  been  affiliated,  viz.,  Trinity  College  (Church 
of  England),  Ormond  College  (Presbyterian),  and  Queens 
College  (Wesleyan),  and  although  a  C^ollege  for  Roman  Catholics 
has  not  yet  been  erected,  land  has  been  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
.     .     .     Roman  Catholics,  besides  being  members  of  the  Council 
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and  of  the  Senate  have  occupied,  and  are  now  occupying  [1899], 
some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  University." 

"  That  college  [the  Roman  Catholic  College],  owing  chiefly  to 
the  double  tax  Catholics  have  to  pay  for  primary  education,  has 
not  been  as  yet  erected." 

(xvi.)  Summary  of  Chief  Points  of  Interest  [1898-9], 

**  Number  of  localities  provided  with  day  schoolH,  includ- 
ing adjuncts        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  2,084 

Decrease  in  the  net  enrolment  of   children  in  State 

schools  under  6  years  -        -        -        -        "   .    "        -  fi35 

Increase  in  the   net  enrolment  of   children  in  State 

schools  of  school  age  -        -        -        ".       "    .    *        -  ^01 

Increase  in  the   net   enrohiient  of   children  in  State 

schools  over  1 3  years  - r)35 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1894     - -  ir):>,041 

Numl.>er  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1895    - -  l.")7,6-JG 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1896     - l.Vj,981 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1897     - -  162,:>41 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  sch(K)ls  in  1898     -    .    -.   .    -        :        -        -        -  H)3,04:i 

Increase  in  the  number  of  individual  children  comj»ai*e<l 

with  the  preceding  year      --...-  701 

Decrease  in  the  average  attendance  (^omimred  with  tlio 

preceding  year    -        -        -. .VnH 

Decrease  in  the  number  of  private  schools     -        -        .  34 

Increase  in  the  net  enrolment  in  private  schools    -        -  1  r>4 

Decrease  in  cost  of  instruction  i)er  child,  exclusive  of 

cost  of  buildings,  etc.  -        -        -        -        -        -  Is.  IJd. 

Increase  in  cost  of  instruction  per  child,  inclusive  of 

cost  of  buildings 8d. 

Number  of  scho<'»ls  closed  under  system  of  conveyance 

since  its  inauguration  up  to  30th  June,  1899      -        -  265 

Estimated  saving  per  annum  under  this  system    -        -  £15,520 

Number  of  schools  made  adjuncts  under  scheme  of 

amalgamation  sunce  its  inauguration  up  to  30th  June, 

1899 84 

Actual  saving  in  these  schools  for  year  ended  30th 

June,  1899  -        - -        -  £37,167 

Increa.se  in  expenditure  on  books  anc]  school  requisites  £624  Os.  lid. 

l^evenue  of  Department         -        -        -        -        -        -  4^9,325  \d».  ?(1. 

Amount    i)aid    to  (jovernuient    Printer    foi    i»riiiting 

Department's  imblicatioii   -        -        -        .        .        _  £4,103  Is.  lOd. 

Amount  received/rom  sale  of  Deijartnient's  i  ublications  £7,586  16s.  7d. 

Increase  in  cA'|)eiiditure  for  maintenance  of  buildings  -  £13,019  8s.  10(1. 
Inrrea^e  in  total  expenditure  -         '       .■      .  "         -  £34,120  3^.3(1. 

buTea.^e  in  eApenditure  on  primary  education  (instruc- 

ti- n  and  administratl- n  only)     -         -         -        -        .        £10,629  2s.  1 J d. 

Total  expenditure  for  1898-9 £649,30^  4.s.  lOd. 

Total  expenditure  for  1898-9  after  deducting  revenue  -  £639,979  5s.  7d. 
Total  expenditure  f(5r  1898-9,  exclusive  of  ^ants  to 

Melbourne  University  and  Sch<x>ls  of  Mines  and 

other  Technical  Schools  -  -  -  -  ^  _  £623,124 16s.  lid. 
Increase   in    total  expenditure  for  1898-9  compared 

with  1894-5         -        - '    £4,936  12s.  3d. 

Decrease  in  total  expenditure  for  1898-9   comi»ared 

with  1890-91 £247,374  6a.  9d.' 
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II.  EXTRACTS^  FROM  THE  PR0GR:ESS  REPORTS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  APPOINTED 
20TI1  JUNE,  1890. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  was  appointed 
"  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Mining  and  Agricul- 
tural, and  also  the  Trades  and  Art  Schools  of  the  colony,  and  to 
report  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
technical  instniction  in  connexion  with  these  schools;  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  question  of  the  af&liation  of  the 
Mining  Schools  with  tne  University  of  Melbourne ;  to  report  as 
to  the  adoption  in  the  State  Schools  of  a  system  of  instniction 
in  the  elements  of  the  sciences  pertaining  to  mining,  agricultural, 
dairying,  and  iiiauufacturing  pursuits ;  and  generally  to  recom- 
luend  what  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  better  provision  of 
a  systematic  and  gmduated  course  of  technical  instruction." 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Commission : — ^Theodore 
Fink,  M.P.,  President ;  John  George  Barrett,  Secretary  Trades 
Hall  Council;  Henry  Charles  Jenkins, Government  Metallurgist; 
Charles  Richard  Long,  M.A. ;  John  Heim'  MacFarland,  M.A., 
LLD. ;  Frederick  William  Poolman,  J,P. ;  Henry  William  Potta, 
J.P.,  F.C.S. 

(L)  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT, 

JULY  10,  1899. 

PRIMARY    INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  inception  of  the  inquiry,  your  Commissioners  recognised  that  the 
foundation  work  of  technical  education  must  necessarily  oe  laid  in  our 
State  schools,  and  that,  in  order  to  effectively  prepare  students  for  the 
higher  work  of  the  technical  schools,  the  primanr  instruction  should  at 
least  embrace  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
science,  and  the  training  of  the  children  by  means  of  some  form  of  hand 
and  eye  training,  or  manual  instruction,  which  should  larffely  be 
imparted  in  the  lower  classes  by  the  Kindergarten  method  of  teaching. 

Your  C'oniniissioners  have  individually  visited  several  State  schools,  and 
have  otherwise  made  preliminar]^  inquirv  and  examination  into  the  present 
scope  and  methods  of  instruction.  We  have  examined  Mr.  Alexander 
Stewart,  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  and  subsequently  Mr.  James  Bagge, 
Secretary  for  Education. 

Upon  inquiry  we  found  that  the  Department  of  Education  had  very 
recently  (in  the  present  year)  issued  new  regulations  covering  an  amende<i 
programme  of  instruction,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  adoption  of 
part  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  and  for  hand  and  eye,  or  manual,  training  ; 
and  that  the  Department  was  about  to  obtain  from  England  certani 
organizers  and  instructors  in  these  subjects. 

We  further  learned  that  a  system  of  Kindergarten  was  partially  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  State  schools  some  years  ago,  out  that  most 
unfortunately  it  was  discontinued  from  motives  of  economy,  althoujgh  the 
cost  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  instruction  was  very  small  mdeed. 
There  are  only  a  few  teachers  in  the  State  schools  who  continue  at  the 
present  time  to  partiallv  apply  Kindergarten  methods.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  introduce  nand  and  eye  or  manual  instruction  in  the 
schools,  although  the  subject  has  been  taught  for  some  years  past  in 
European  and  Americaq  primary  schools. 

I  III  ■  I  ■■!  .       I         I 

^  Except  wliere  otber^wise  shp'^m,  these  extracts  are  taken  verbatim  frcm 
the  piiblished  reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
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The  Commission  has  ascertained  that  no  sufficient  knowledge  exists  as 
to  the  cost  of  introducing  the  proposed  new  subjects,  neither  has  the 
Departmeat  furnished  any  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditure  thereon  ; 
ana  the  Department  is  unable  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
time  will  elapse  before  teachers  can  be  sufficiently  trained  to  undertake 
the  work  in  their  respective  schools.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Regu- 
gulations  instruct,  and  indeed  order,  the  immediate  introduction  of 
Kindergarten  and  Iiand  and  eye  training  into  the  schools. 

Questioned  as  to  these  points  Mr.  Stewart's  admissions  are  significant, 
08  appears  from  the  following  extiucts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  :^ 

'^31.  Can  you  say,  if  this  system  were  now  introduced  generally,  how 
many  really  skilled  teachers  in  Kindergiurten  there  are  who  understand  the 
principle  of  Kindergarten  work  ?— Very  few. 

^  2ii,  If  the  system  were  introduced,  how  long  would  it  take  to  train  the 
staff  in  Kindergarten  work  ? — We  have  several  teachers  who  tau£[ht  Kinder- 
garten, and  who,  I  should  sav,  if  we  had  qualified  oii^anizers  and  mstructors, 
would  not  require  very  muen  help  in  the  way  of  training  ;  they  understand 
it  pretty  well  now. 

'^36  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  re-organizing  of  the  Tiuining  Inntitute 
will  have  for  one  of  its  objects  the  training  in  Kindergarten  work  '/—Yes. 

"46.  Notwithstanding  these  regulations  you  are  in  no  better  position  to 
liave  it  carried  out  than  vou  were  before?— The  regulations  actually 
prescribe  Kindergarten  work,  and  we  expect  the  teachers  to  make  an 
attempt  at  this  work  with  the  help  that  we  can  give  them  by  lectures,  and 
by  recommending  certain  text-books  that  deal  pretty  eidiaustively  witn  the 
su^ect ;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  think  that  is  sufficient,  or  anything  like 
sufficient,  conseouently  an  organizer  and  instructor  is  to  be  ap|x>mted.  We 
want  some  one  thoroughly  up  to  the  work,  who  knows  the  principles  that 
govern  the  teaching. 

**  58.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  and  let  the  teacher  start,  knowing 
what  he  is  going  to  teach  ;  is  there  no  danger  of  his  starting  wronglv,  and 
having  to  unlearn,  or  does  the  whole  thing  not  matter  very  much  ?— If  there 
is  to  be  any  delay  in  getting  the  instructors  out,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  go  on  with  teachers  who  do  not  understand  it." 

And  ue  following  extracts  from  an  official  memorandum^  prepared  13th 
April,  18d9,  and  si^ed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  subjects  of  Kindei^rten  and 
hand  and  eye  training,  show  that  the  above  evidence  is  the  delil^rate  view 
of  the  Department : — 

"  In  oraer  that  the  Kindergarten  system  may  be  introduced  satisfactorily, 
and  wit^  the  certainty  of  success,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  an 
experienced  exponent  be  brought  from  home  to  educate  our  ins[)ectors  and 
teachers,  to  organize  classes  and  instntct  the  scholars,  and  to  inspect  and 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  work. 

*'The  Conference  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  economy,  both  of 
time  and  expense,  if  two  or  three  fully  qualified  organizing  instructors,  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  England  or  Scotland  in  hand  ana  eye 
training  and  other  moro  advanced  forms  of  manual  training,  such  as  wood 
and  possibly  metal  work,  were  appointed  to  inaugurate  and  supervise  classes 
in  these  subjects. 

'^The  necessity  for  obtaining  instructors  from  home  will  be  admitted 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  amongst  their  duties,  they  will  he 
required  (a)  to  educate  our  insj^ectors,  who,  apart  from  their  theoretical 
knowledge,  need  to  be  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  latest  phases 
of  the  working  of  the  system,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  advise 
the  tenchers,  and  to  examine  and  correct  the  work  of  the  pupils ;  (b)  to 
give  instruction  to  students  of  the  Training  College,  and  to  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers  gathered  in  classes  at  the  principal  centres  of  population  ; 
and  (c)  to  organize  and  teach  classes  in  schools. 

"  For  these  duties  men  of  standing  and  experience  are  required,  who  are 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  this  work,  ana  familiar  with 
the  best  methods  of  instruction.  Witli  such  organizers  the  Department 
would  be  enabled  to  commence  the  work  on  approved  lines  and  with  the 
assurance  of  success,  instead  of  having  to  learn  slowly,  and  perhaps  with 
the  discouragements  of  failure." 

413L  2  D 
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The  Secretary  for  Education,  Mr.  Bagge,  also  admitted  that  the  Regu- 
lations were  premature : — 

*^  221.  The  Department  ha.s  issued  a  curriculum  for  the  conduct  of  this 
Kindergarten  8y8tem,  which  has  been  publidied — you  send  to  Englaud 
for  an  organizer  and  you  practically  trammel  him  by  stating^*  You  shall 
-  teach  this  system  as  we  nave  laid  it  down,'  after  importing  a  new  man  to 
conduct  it  ?— The  Department  is  premature  in  that.  We  have  done  nothing; 
in  manual  training,  or  with  the  training  regulations." 

We  think  it  highly  desirable  that  the  Qovemment  should,  as  early  as 
practicable,  obtam  the  services  of  expert  organizers  and  instructors,  in 
order  to  train  school  teachei-s  in  the  most  modern  methods  of  imparting 
those  subjects  of  instniction. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  amended  programme  of  instruction  has  been 
adopted  by  the  professional  officers  of  the  Department  without  due  regard 
'  to  the  importance  of  the  question. 

It  has  oeen  stated  in  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  that  the 
inspectors  of  schools  should  themselves  be  trained  by  an  expert  instractor 
before  being  in  a  position  to  examine  the  schools.  It  would  be  more 
advisable  that  the  pro^mme  should  be  prepared  with  the  atoistanoe  of  the 
expert  organizers  and  mstmctors  proposed  to  be  appointed. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the 
efficient  training  of  the  teachers  at  present  employed,  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  issuing  an  approved  course  of  instruction  before  the  arrival 
of  the  organizers  and  instructors  is  prematui-e,  and  that  the  work  of  these 
persons  will  be  considerbly  hampered  therebj'. 

It  i»  felt  by  the  Commission  that  the  success  of  elementarv  technical 
-instniction  in  State  schools  and  of  educational  reform  generally,  will  be 
jeopardise  by  any  unwise  or  hasty  action  in  regard  to  Kinder^rten,  hand 
ana  eye,  or  manual  instruction,  and  after  careful  consideration,  we  have 
decided,  before  proceeding  further  in  our  inquiry,  to  place  upon  record  our 
opinion  in  this  respect. 

•  •••••• 

Your  Commissioners  have  therefore  to  recommend  :— 

(1)  That  the   Regulations  embodying  the   amended  pix)gramnie  of 

instruction,  and  the  approved  courses  in  Kindergarten,  and  in 
relation  to  hand  and  eye  training  or  manual  instruction,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  schools  ; 

(2)  That  the  services  of  expert  educationalists  to  act  as  organizers  and 

instructors  to  teachers  in  Kindergarten,  hand  and  eye  training, 
or  manual  instruction,  be  obtainea  forthwith ;  and 

(3)  That   any  scheme  of  Kindergarten  hand  and  eye  training,  and 

manual  instruction  should  only  be  carried  out  on  lines  approved 
by  experienced  and  exjiert  organizers  and  instructors,  and  under 
their  guidance. 

This  Report  was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners  except  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Xong,  who  entered  a  protest. 

(il.)  EXTRACTS  FROM   THE  SECOND    PROGRESS    REPORT,   . 

NOVEMBER  29,  1899. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

General  We  have  held  twenty  meetings,  of  which  thirteen  were  sittings  for  the 

Introdaction.  receiving  of  evidence,  and  have  examined  persons  whom  we  considered 
qualified  to  afford  information  on  the  subject  matter  of  our  investigation. 
We  have,  so  far  as  the  State  schools  are  concerned,  confined  our  inquiries 
to  matters  bearing  upon  kindergarten,  hand  and  eye  training,  manual  or 
practical  training,  and  elementary  science  teaching,  and  the  best  means  of 
introducing  such  manual  and  practical  instruction  generally  into  the  State 
schools,  and  of  extending  and  improving  kindergarten  training  and  science 
teaching,  « 
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Aware  of  the  terms  of  our  commission,  and  the  limits  of  the  inquiry,  we 
have  refrained  from  inquiring  into  the  Hvstem  of  State  school  education 
generally,  except  to  the  extent  essential  to  elucidate  the  questions  Bub< 
mitted  to  us.  In  order  to  place  the  work  in  these  subjects  on  a  sound 
basis,  certain  allied  questions,  such  as  school  orsanization,  the  qualification 
and  fining  of  teachers  and  infant  mistresses,  uie  staffing  of  schools,  and 
the  method  of  testing  school  work  had  to  be  considered. 

An  examination  oi  the  terms  of  the  commission  will  make  it  apparent 
that^  even  in  relation  to  the  State  school  system,  the  inquiry  is  a  far- 
reaching  ode.  Although  it  may  bo  said  not  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  work 
of  the  State  schools,  the  command  to  report  as  to  the  adoption  in  the  State 
schools  of  a  system  of  elementary  science  instruction,  toother  with  a 
graduated  coiu*se  of  technical  instruction,  necessitate  a  review  of  much  of 
the  most  important  work  of  the  primary  system. 

Mere  bala  recommendations  as  to  new  courses  of  study  without  reference 
to  the  organization  of  the  Department  would  be  futile,  but  it  will  be  found 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inquiry  had  been  limited  to  the  actual  subjects 
committed  to  our  inquiry,  and  to  questions  involved  in  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

The  method  of  testing  the  proposed  new  or  improved  work  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  work  itself,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it 
appeared  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  suitability  of  the  system  of  payment 
by  results,  in  force  in  the  Department,  in  relation  to  the  new  subjects.  It 
became  apparent  that  this  system  was  universally  regarded  as  an 
unsuitable  method  for  testing  the  new  work^  and  was  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  even  so  far  as  regards  every  part  of  the  present  curriculum. 
We  felt  it  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  system,  and  its 
influence  on  the  work  of  tne  Department  We  ascertained  the  varying 
\iew9  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  district  inspectors,  teachers,  and 
others  on  this  point ;  and  have  given  the  matter  very  careful  consideration. 
We  have  also  made  inquiries  and  taken  evidence  in  Queensland  and  New 
•South  Wales.  In  addition  to  the  taking  of  formal  evidence  we  have 
visited  schools,  and  taken  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  views  of 
teachers  and  experts. 

Further,  as  to  improvements  in  primary  instruction  generally,  we  have 
familiarized  ourselves  with  the  views  of  educationalists  and  authorities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  by  reading  the  reports  of  Commissions  of  Inquiry 
which  have  been  appointed  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  Great  Bntain, 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  Technical  education  in  all  its  branches, 
from  its  base  in  the  elementary  school  to  its  apex  in  the  High 
Technical  Schools  and  Universities,  has  formed  the  subject  of  so  much 
discussion  and  inquiry,  and  excited  such  world-wide  interest,  that,  by 
means  of  the  above  reports,  and  other  publications  relating  to  education, 
a  fairly  comprehensive  view  can  be  obtained  of  its  development  in  other 
countries. 

4  •  .  *  *  •  • 

An  inquiry  by  actual  observation  of  the  systems  of  other  countries 
would  be  valuable,  and  although  questions  of  time  and  of  distance 
prevent  an  examination  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Commission,  yet  we 
consider  that  the  persons  who  may  have  to  introduce  and  administer  the 
reformed  methods  of  education  should  acquire  such  experience,  and  that  the 
Department  should,  by  a  regular  system  of  visits  of  its  most  progjressive 
men,  keep  in  constant  touch  by  observation  as  well  as  by  reading  with  the 
educational  movements  of  ^reat  civilized  communities.  A  careful  examina- 
tion ot  the  systems  of  the  sister  colonies  will  well  rejmy  the  officers  of  our 
Education  Department  if  the  results  of  the  examinations  are  assimilated.  - 

At  the  outset  some  misapprehension  appeared  to  exist  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry.  We  were  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  some  quarters 
the  view  was  held  that  the  present  work  of  the  State  schools  was  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Commission.  That  this  view  was  held  and  exiiressed  botfi 
in  the  Education  Department  and  outside  reveals  a  remarkaole  want  of. 
gj^l^  of'the  educational  process  and  aim,  and  serves  to  accentuate  the  fact 
tbat-'Vieforia- unfortunately  has  for  the  past  few  year»  remaaned  outside 
tail  woHd^iurrents  of  edueational  progress.-  - 
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When  one  realizes  the  real  object  of  education,  the  development  of 
intelligence,  faculty,  and  character,  it  becomeft  apparent  that  it  in  a  process 
commencing  in  early  childhood  ana  proceeding  throughout  youth,  and  that 
te^nical  education,  strictly  so-called,  is  not  a  system  or  method  of  in- 
struction standing  alone.  It  takes  its  place  in  all  vi-^ely  ordered  systems 
as  part  of  a  national  scheme  of  education. 

The  foundations  of  this  work  muAt  necessarily  be  laid  in  the  primary' 
iiohoolB.  and  a  wisely  regulated  course  of  primary  instruction  will  do  much  to 
make  tne  work  of  the  technical  school  easy,  and  insure  its  success.  It  must 
aliio  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  very  large  numbers  of  children  the  instruction 
(»f  the  State  school  is  all  that  they  will  receive.  The  great  nuyorih' of 
those  whose  school-life  ends  with  the  primary  school  are  destined  to  follow 
some  branch  or  other  of  productive  industry — occupations  in  which  not 
only  manual  skill  but  a  fairly  developed  power  of  observation  becomes  of 
the  first  im][K>rtance.  It  follows  that  it  is  essential  that  instruction  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  develop  intelligence, 
faculty,  and  character  to  the  widest  extent. 

By  such  a  system,  and  by  this  alone,  can  those  children  who  proceed  to 
the  technical  schools  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  special  activities  either 
constituting  or  supplementing  their  life  work  Imj  t  mined  to  avail  theniselvc^N 
of  the  instmction  offered. 

By  such  a  system  the  thousandn  of  children  whose  formal  instruction 
ceases  with  attendance  at  the  primary  nchool  may,  at  all  events  have  their 
intelli^nce  trained,  and  acquire  habits  of  real  method  and  mental  activity 
that  will  enable  them  to  adapt  themselves  and  render  them  alive  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  their  life. 

Of  these  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  John  Locke : — "The  business  of 
education  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  make  them  perfect  in  anv  one  of  the  sciences, 
but  so  to  open  and  dispose  their  minds  as  to  best  make  them  capable  of 
an^  when  tney  shall  apply  themselves  to  it''  It  cannot  be  said  that  theee 
principles  find  complete  or  satisfactory  expression  in  the  work  of  our 
primarjr  schools. 

The  idea  is  not  yet  exploded  in  Victoria  that  national  education  should 
be  confined  to  the  three  K's.  Even  as  this  Report  is  being  written  this 
view  is  presented  in  the  press,  and  not  until  the  Victorian  people^on  the 
whole  are  brought  to  recognise  the  enormous  strides  national  education 
is  making  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  En^^lish-speaking  and  European  communities  to 
develop  not  only  the  intelligence  but  the  character  of  their  pjeople,  will 
we  realize  that  the  attempt  to  develop  material  resources  without  the 
fullest  development  of  mental  resources  is  to  build  a  hoase  upon  the 
sand. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  oppressed  by  the  conviction  that 
Victoria  has,  of  late  years,  lagged  behind  in  the  inarch  of  modem 
educational  progress  ;  that  tne  last  seven  or  eight  years  has  been  a  period 
of  retrogression,  and  that,  for  reasons  that  will  be  adduced  later  on,  the 
system  hieis  been,  in  many  important  points,  seriously  impaired,  although  the 
public  has  been  solemnly  assured  in  the  Departmental  Annual  Reports  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  has  been  maintained. 

Scarcelv  any  Department  of  the  State  hsA  suffered  more  from  the  nolicy 
of  retrencnment.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  part  of  the  retrenchment 
has  been  effected  at  the  cost  of  efficiency,  and  that  ^ucation  has  suffered. 

By  whatever  reform  the  system,  so  far  as  actual  instruction  is  concerned, 
is  brought  up  to  date,  some  structural  reforms  must  be  added,  which  by  the 
establishment  of  a  form  of  Council  of  Education,  will  either  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  destructive  attacks  upon  the  system,  or  wiU  at  least 
rapidly  and  effectively  direct  public  attention  to  the  mischief  about  to  be 
efiected. 

Among  other  reactionary  movements  may  be  mentioned  the  closing  of 
the  Training  College,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  stail  ;  the  reduction  in  an  inspectoral  staff  admittedlv  insufficient 
before  reduction ;  the  amalfpamation  of  schools,  tending  to  make  the  super- 
vision by  the  head  teacher  m  many  cases  less  effective  ;  the  decrease  of 
assistant  teachers,  and  the  increased  employment  of  pupil  teachers  and 
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monitors  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds  ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  training 
of  kiiiden;artcn  teachers.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  tliat  these  and  other 
combinedcaiises  have  not  effected  serious  ii^juries. 

Had  the  departmental  method  of  estimating  the  work  of  the  schools  not 
included  the  mechanical  svstem  of  payment  by  results,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  evil  conseciuences  of  these  measures  would  have  attracted  public 
attention ;  but,  by  the  operation  of  this  system  an  apparent  progress  is 
recorded,  and  the  real  sterilization  of  the  work  of  tne  Department  in 
concealed. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Victorian  community  should  at  any  )x;rio(l  even  in 
the  iierioil  of  depression— have  failed  to  realize  that  the  capiicity  to  crcatr 


in  Victoria,  attempteci  to  meet  national  dcprcjinion  bjr  limiting  tiic  means 
of  development  Wh  of  individual  faculty  and  national  character.  Far 
;p^ater  than  the  destruction  of  acciunulated  wealth  is  the  lowering  of  a 
lieoole's  idea^  and  with  it  the  standard  of  a  i)eople's  training.  The  example 
of  tne  sacritices  made  by  yxyor  countrien  like  Prussia  and  Scotland  to  provide 
a  liigh  standard  of  culture  of  theijeople  should  coutirui  the  resolution  of  our 
comnnmity  to  set  our  faces  towards  the  light. 

Reform  i»  to  be  despaired  of  unless  the  comumuity  realise^t  that  rum- 
petition,  whether  in  production  or  exchange,  becomes  more  and  more  a 
conflict  waged  by  the  trained  skill  of  communities.  If  this  be  so,  tiie  best 
weapons  are  the  trained  faculties  of  the  people.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  her  conipetitors  most  to  be  dreaded  are  the  nations  such  as 
Gennany  and  the  L  nited  States,  where  general  and  scientific  education  is 
most  Midespread.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  develop  national  resources 
the  most  potent  instrument  is  national  education.  We  must  realize  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  our  system,  instead  of  considering 
how  little  we  can  do,  and  thus  make  the  desired  end  (letty  and  illusory 
economies. 

A  glance  at  the  educational  movements  of  Euro^ie  and  America  will 
indicate  the  world-wide  chaiucter  of  educational  pro^'ess,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  of  practical  instruction  in  the  pnmary  school  has  been 
ti-eated. 

Educational  Handwork. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  obiect  universally  aimed  at  in  makiu^ 
provision  for  a  system  of  mfr"U<^l  and  practical  instruction  is  educatipnal 
mther  than  utilitarian,  and  that  while  the  direct  object  of  such  training  is, 
to  quote  the  liish  Commission  on  Manual  Instruction,  !*  the  acquii-ement 
^iy  the  child  of  a  general  manual  dexterity  which  shall  render  the  hand  a 
more  efficient  servant  of  the  brain  in  all  cu'cuiastances,"  the  indirect  object, 
and  the  one  to  be  principally  aimed  at,  is  the  mental  and  moral  discipline 
of  the  child.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  it  is  this  phase  of  tiuuiiug 
which  teachers  are  most  likely  to  overlook,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
essential  that  in  the  training  of  teachers  due  weight  shall  be  given  to  the 
ciUicational  asi)ect  of  the  question. 

We  perceive  the  enormous  activity  displayed  by  the  modem  world  on 
l^w  fjubject  of  education.  Great  as  is  this  activity,  it  is  accompanied 
bjr  an  ever-increasing  self-consciousness,  not  confind  to  primary  educa- 
tion. More  and  more  it  is  felt  that  the  greatest  ol  all  national 
resources  are  the  trained  faculties  and  disciplined  character  of  the 
people.  As  far  back  as  1870,  the  late  W.  E.  Forster,  in  his  speoc^ 
introducing  the  National  Education  Bill  made  this  statament— "  Civmaed 
communities  throughout  the  world  are  massing  themselves  together,  each 
mass  being  measured  by  its  force :  and  if  we  are  to  hold  our  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  wb  must  make  up  the  smallness  of  our 
rtmnbers  by  increasing  the  intellectual  force  of  the  individual." 
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We  foel  with  pain  that  Victoria  has  not  taken  due  part  in  this  world 
movenxent  It  would  seem  that  we  have  not  felt  the  force  of.  the  influences 
that  have  moved  most  civili^  nations,  or  have  turned  our  back  upon 
them. 

For  instance,  more  than  ten  years  ago  the  advanta^;es  of  kindergarten 
became  manifest  to  the  Victorian  Department,  and  the  most  pitkiseworthy 
attempts  were  made  for  its  introduction.  A  trained  instructor  wan. 
secured,  and  by  her  labours  several  teachers  received  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  apply  kindergarten  principles  in  the  infant  divisions. 
Had  this  work  been  persevered  in,  the  Department  would  by  this  time 
have  possessed  a  large  number  of  infant  mistresses  thoi*oiighly  imbued 
with  enlightened  principles  of  teaching.  Unfortunately  it  was  discoir- 
tinued,  and  the  work  of  teaching  was  abandoned,  although  all  the  brightest 
teachers  and  most  progressive  insjxjctors  recognisSi  its  value  and 
importance. 

Latterly,  immediately  before  the  appointment  of  this  Commission,  but 
subsequent  to  the  public  and  parliamentary  criticism  on  the  subject  of 
our  defective  educational  system  the  Department  aiJ])ears  to  have  made 
a  hasty  and  ill-considei-ed  attempt  to  re-mtroduce  kindergarten  teacMng 
qA  a  larger  scale. 

In  our  First  Progress  Report,  issued  on  the  10th  July  last,  reference 
was  made  to  the  action  of  the  Department  in  issuing  regulations  instruct- 
ing teachers  to  take  up  kindergarten  and  hand  and  eye  training,  althou^li 
the  untrained  condition  of  the  teachers  for  this  work  was  virtuaUy 
admitted  by  the  decision  of  the  Dei>ai*tment  to  obtain  from  England 
certain  organizers  and  instnictors  in  these  subjects.  The  view  of  the 
Commission  that  the  tvction  of  the  Department  in  issuing  the  new  regu- 
lations was  premature  was  endoi*sed  by  the  Secretary  for  Education  by 
his  admission  in  evidence.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  hasty 
introduction  of  the  new  work  was  likely  to  prejudice  its  success,  and 
bearing  in  niin<l  the  statements  of  teachers  throughout  the  colony  that, 
while  willing  to  assist  in  educational  refonn,  they  lacked  the  necessaiy 
training,  we  had  no  o[)tion  but  to  recommend  that  the  regulations  on  this 
subject  l.)e  withdrawn  until  .such  time  as  the  work  could  be  inaugurated  in 
a  proper  manner  by  the  effective  training  of  teachei's  by  experts  obtained 
from  outside  the  colony. 

The  evidence  taken  since  our  Progress  Kei)ort  has  fully  cori'obomted  the 
views  oxj)ressed  by  us,  and  has  thoroughly  convinced  us  that  the  action  of 
the  Depfirtment  wa.s,  to  say  the  least,  ill-advised.  The  Insijector-General 
f>i  SchrK)ls  was  re-examined  on  the  subject  on  the  8th  September,  and  then 
stated  that  up  to  that  time  no  action  had  bc^en  taken  by  the  Department  in 
regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Connnission.  Questioned  as  to 
whether  teaehers  were  expected  to  go  on  with  the  new  wort,  he  stated  that 
although  it  was  not  exi)ected  that  teachers  would  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions, mey  had  not  been  withdrawn.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
Department  lias  since  withdiuwn  the  regulations,  and  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  staff  being  subjected  to  ordei-s  to  introduce  teaching  which 
neither  they  nor  the  oflicfers  of  the  Department  were  comji^etent  to  carry 
out  is  brought  to  an  end.    We  uoderstand,  too,  that  organizers  in  kinder- 

farten  and  manual  ti-aining  have  been  sent  for  in  order  to  proiierly  intro- 
uce  these  subjects. 

The  neriod  embraced  by  the  yeai's  1887  and  1888  api>ears  to  have  Ijeen 
one  of  liealthy  unrest  and  self -quest  iuni  eg  on  the  i>ai*t  of  oiu*  educational 
authorities.  In  April  of  the  former  year,  Mr.  Brodribb,^  then  AssLstant 
Inspector-General  of  Schools,  was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  (Dr.  Pearson),  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  result  systena,  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  ]S'ew  Soutli  Wales. 
Mr.  Brooribb  reported  that  the  teaching  in  New  South  Wales  was  "freer 
and  more  intelligent ''  than  in  Victoria,  and  that  in  Victoria  there  was  "a 
narrow  ninge  oi  examination  that  cramps  individuality."  Mi-.  BrodribVs 
rej)ort  is  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  result  system,  and  refers  to  the  fact 
that  Queensland,  after  careful  inquiry,  and  the  visit  of  special  commis-. 
RionerH  to  Victoria,  who  reported  strongly  against  the  system,  declined  to 
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adopt  it  Mr.  Brodribb  states— "  After  my  experience  of  the  schooLB  of 
New  South  Waleis,  I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  aavocate  the  result  system, 
believing  that  with  inferior  agencies  New  South  Wales  is  actually  doing 
more  work  on  account  of  its  superior  system."  His  report  concluoes  with 
the  statement  that  "the  educational  system  of  New  South  Wales  Ls  a  sound 
and  beneficial  one,  and,  as  an  instnmient  of  popular  instruction  and  mental 
training,  it  is  superior  to  our  own." 

The  Minister,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Brodribb's  report,  decided  to 
obtain  further  infoimation  on  the  subject,  and  commissioned  Mr.  Main 
(Inspector-Qeneral  of  Schools)  and  Mr.  Topp  (principal  of  the  Training 
Collie),  in  March,  1888,  to  proceed  to  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  to  inquire  into  the  educational  systems  of  those  colonies,  and  the 
rei>ort  made  by  these  gentlemen  indicates  the  view  tliat  in  many  res|»octs 
the  colonies  named  were  aliead  of  Victoria.  The  report  is  eonhncnl  to  a 
conipai-ative  statement  of  fact«  as  to  the  leading  features  of  the  systems  of 
the  three  colonies.  Much  of  it  deals  with  matters  beyond  the  scoi)e  of  our 
inquiry  :  but  it  is  important  to  notice,  as  illustrating  the  want  of  vitality 
in  our  aepartment,  how  many  of  the  deft^cts  pointfd  out  remain  to  this  day 
^rithout  remedy,  some  inde^-d  being  intensified.  The  report  studiously 
I'ef rains  from  any  recommendations  as  to  refoi*ms,  the  mission  of  the  gentle- 
men named  being  merely  that  of  inquiry.  The  rei)ort  makes  it  apparent 
that  among  the  defects  in  oar  system  at  that  time,  were  the  metluKl  of 
appointment  of,  and  the  absence  of  special  qualifications  in,  infant 
mistresses ;  thie  evils  of  the  result  system  ;  the  defects  in  the  training  of 
our  teachers  (since  intensified)  ;  and  the  mechanical  or  accidental  pronio- 
tion  of  teachers,  by  the  raising  of  classification  of  schools,  through  increased 
attendance.  The  facts  were  also  brought  out  that  in  New  Soutn  Wales  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  zeal  of  teachers  are  not  affected  by  the 
absence  of  a  result  system,  that  the  inspectors  have  greater  influence  than 
in  Victoria  with  beneficial  results,  and  that  the  methods  of  inspection  in  the 
other  colonies  are  superior  to  ours. 

The  standing,  inteUigence,  and  authority  of  Messi-s.  Brodribb,  Main,  and 
Topj)  are  unquestioned,  and  it  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  express  the 
i'onWction  that  most  of  the  advei-se  criticisms  are  quite  true  of  the  Victorian 
Dejxirtment  to-day,  while  some  of  the  evils  pointed  out  in  others  have 
grown  gi;eater. 

At  this  time— the  year  1888— the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (Dr. 
FVuraon)  issued  a  digest  of  some  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Koyal 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  in  Great  Britain,  1881-84,  in  which 
it  is  stated  by  the  Minister  that  **  the  beginning  of  ereat  changes  has  been 
uiade  (in  Victoria)  in  the  last  three  vears,  ana  that  the  elementary 
teaching  of  physics  had  been  introduced  in  our  schools  by  the  new  pro- 
gmmme  of  1885.  Wliat  is  apparent  is  that  this  initial  effort  in  elementary 
v^ience  teaching  has  far  from  been  maintained.  The  digest  goes  on  to  show 
that  "  the  trainmg  of  the  eye  is  chiefly  concerned  with  drawing,  colouring, 
and  modelling^  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  it  may  be  taught  to 
very  young  children,"  and,  further  on,  reference  is  made  to  the  probability 
yf  elementaiy  manual  instruction  being  shortly  introduced  into  tlie  London 
•schooLi.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Department  did  not  remain  in  active 
touch  with  the  educational  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  Slime  vear  the  educational  authorities  of  this  colony  submitted  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Wilde,  one  of  Her  Majesty^s  Insjiectors  of  Schools,  then  visiting 
tMs  Volony,  the  following  questions :  — 

1.  How  the  elementary  schools  of  Victoria  compared  generally  with  the 
same  class  of  schools  in  England  ? 

2.  In  what  respects  they  could  be  improved  1 

3.  How  the  "  result  system,"  as  worked,  appeared  to  answer  ? 

4.  In  case  this  system  should  be  abolished,  what  other  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  ] 

Had  the  policy  of  the  Department  been  characterized  by  any  continuity, 
w  i>riuciple»  of  natural  developuieiit,  this  inquiry  would  not  have  been 
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suffered  to  rest.    Preaumablv,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Wilde  were  sou^^t 
becaoae  the  Department  attacned  some  value  to  his  judgment. 

We  are  not  directly  concerned  with  the  first  two  questions,  but  we  notice 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilde  is  distinctly  adverse  to  the  work  of  the 
Department  His  inquiry  as  to  the  method  of  testinj^  school  work  resulted, 
as  might  be  exp^teid,  in  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  system,  as 
encouraging  a  policv  of  cram,  in  which  the  passing  of  examinations  waa 
stated  to  be  elevated  into  the  chief  end  of  school  work,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
education.  It  is  characterized  as  a  system  that  cripples  the  inspectors 
licsides  being  fatal  to  intelligent  teaching.  The  advantaj^  of  inspection 
and  vivd  voce  examination  are  referred  to,  and  the  necessity  for  promotion 
of  teachers  by  merit  and  not  seniority  are  indicated.  It  is  stated,  with 
true  prophetic  insight,  that  the  evil  will  grow.  That  it  has  grown  we  have 
had  abundant  evidence.  We  append  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wilde's  report  on  the 
result  system : — 

How  THE  Rkrult  System,  eti.,  as  worksd,  appeaks  to  answer. 

Payment  by  results  in  quite  a  different  thing  in  England  to  what  it  is 
in  Victoria.  In  England  the  grant,  which  forms  only  a  iK»rtion  of  the 
school  funds,  is  \mA  to  the  managers  of  each  individual  school.  These 
make  their  own  an'angement  as  to  the  payment  of  their  teachers,  and  in 
many  cases  give  them  a  fixed  .salary.  In  every  case,  however,  in  England, 
the  managers  have  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  both 
OS  to  teaching  and  premises  ;  and  without  laying  by  results  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Government  could  secure  a  high  class  of  education  for  the  children. 

In  Victoria  you  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  the  schools,  and  the  teachen^ 
are  your  servants,  tnerefore  i)ayment  by  results  means  making  the  teacher's 
salary,  his  whole  income,  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  exanunation.  1^\» 
necessaril)r  makes  the  teacher  think  more  of  the jiassing  of  every  scholar  in 
every  subject  than  of  really  educating  the  child.'  It  leads  to  cramming. 
You,  I  know,  will  a^ree  with  me  that  every  true  educationist  should  do  hw 
utmost  to  fight  against  the  tendency  of  the  age,  which  appears  to  be  to 
endeavour  to  pass  examinations  without  failure  rather  Uian  to  become 
thoroughly  act^uainted  with  tlie  subjects  themselves.  Again,  jjajauent  by 
I'csults  cripples  the  inspector.  Tlie  teachers  have  such  a  keen  interest  in 
the  results  that  the  Dei)artment  has  in  self  defence  to  reduce  the  examina- 
tion  to  a  system  of  marks,  which  can  be  calculated  to  a  nicety.  Hic 
inB]XH;tor  is  f(>rced  to  ascertain  if  the  child  knows  so  much — not  how  much. 
Knou£^  for  a  ))uss  is  all  that  is  retiuired.  This  Ls  fatal  to  intelligent  teach- 
intt.  Heading,  suelling,  and  arithmetic  may  perhaps  be  marked  with 
accuracy ;  but  when  we  come  to  grammar,  geo|nraphy^  and  history,  wkl 
what  you,  in  your  code,  call  -general  lessons,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  these 
in  the  same  way. 

Besides,  I  hold  that  ins|)ectioi]  fonns  a  great  part  of  any  system  of 
elementary  education.  The  examination  should  be  so  framed  that,  in  ]irc- 
faring  for  it?  the  teaching  during  the  year  should  be  of  the  most  intelligent 
chanicter.  There  is  no  question  that  a  vivd  VOC0  examination  brings  out 
t}»e  intelligence  of  the  t^hing  in  a  way  in  which  no  written  one  can. 
wjicre  the  children  examined  are  of  such  tender  age,  and  their  i)ower  of 
c.x))ressing  their  thoughts  in  writing  is  so  small. 

A  vivd  (Hjct  examination  gives  the  ins)iector  a  general  knowled^  of  the 
class  as  a  whole,  Imt  not  of  tne  individual  child.  It  kills  cramming  to  a 
givat  extent.  It  makes  the  teaching  during  the  year  more  ela-stic.  It  brings 
out  the  depth  to  which  the  teacher  has  gone.  It  shows  the  examiner  how 
much  the  child  knows. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  tiie  result  system  is  not  the  best  for  the  real 
(Hlucation  of  the  children  in  Victinia. 

What  can  be  substitut^-Hl  for  it  ? 

As  long  an -there  are  teachers  tliere  nuist  necessarily  be  amongst  their 
numlior  some  few  who  require  the  spur.  Can  any  siiur  lie  found  that  will 
»u't  on  the  teacher  without  having  a  l)ad  effect  on  the  scholar  ?  I  am  told 
llmt  your  teachers  are  pi-omoted  by  seniority— that  there  is  no  selection  of 
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the  fittest;  and  that  you  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  inefficient 
teacher  without  so  grave  a  cause  that  practically  the  ix)wer  of  dismissal  is 
never  exercised. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  teachers  should  be  promoted  by  merit  and  not 
by  iieniority ;  that  the  Department  should  have  full  piower  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  pupil  teachers  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticesnip  before 
making  them  teachers  ;  and  that  at  any  time  a  teacher  should  be  removable 
from  one  school  to  another  if  it  were  thought  desirable  for  the  well-being 
of  the  schools,  and  that  his  services  could  be  diMi)ensed  with  altogether  at 
any  period  after  due  warning.  Many  a  teacher  may  be  unfitted  for  a  large 
to^Ti  school  who  could  conduct  one  in  the  country  in  a  most  efficient 
manner.  Again,  a  young  active  teacher  may  be  quite  thrown  awa^  in  the 
depth  of  the  bush,  and  may  be  far  more  fitted  for  a  town  assistantship  than 
many  of  his  seniors. 

It  is  an  evil,  too,  which  will  gi-ow  more  aiul  mure  as  years  go  on.  A 
larger  proportion  of  your  teachers  will  be  old,  and  you  >vill  have  at  the  head 
of  your  list  a  long  array  of  aged  and  nearly  worn  out  masters  who  cannot 
be  passed  over.    These  will  be  placed  over  your  largo  town  schools,  antl 


„  »f 
placing  the  oldest  men  over  the  largest  scliools  mif|[ht 
aged  master  could  then  be  moved  to  the  country  without  so  large  a  loss  of 
^ary.  As  things  are  at  present,  I  cannot  conceive  how  your  lai*ge  and 
important  Department  can  be  cai-ried  on  with  efficiency. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  iiower  in  any  time  of  |x)liti<*al 
excitement,  I  would  further  suggest  that  it  sliould  be  understood  tliat  these 
new  powers  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  but 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  officers  of  the  De)>artment. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  suggest  tlie  above 
])it)p03a]s,  and  it  is  only  because  you  liave  specially  asked  ine  to  state  in  my 
report,  in  case  the  system  of  payment  by  results  a])i)eai'ed  not  to  answer, 
what  other  could  Ije  substituted  for  it. 

The  reports  above  referred  to,  and  quotetl  from,  do  not  ap|)ear  to  have 
received  any  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Deimrtment,  nor 
inspired  any  movement  towards  reform. 


We  purpose  at  this  stage  to  indicate  as  concisely  as  jiossihle  our  ^■io^vs  on  Reprt  on 
the  various  matters  upon  which  we  have  taken  evidence  and  nindc  inquiry.  Kvideuce. 

I. — KiNDERGARTEX. 

Wc  feol  that  there  is  no  loncer  any  necessity  to  urge  the  value  and  ini- 
Iportance  of  kindergarten  work,  this  Injing  abundantly  recognised  by  all 
educational  authorities  ;  and  that  the  i-esults  of  efforts  m  the  estiiblishnient 
of  kindergartens,  whether  in  Eumpe  and  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the 
Xow  World,  liave  been  sufficient  to  disi»el  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
|>eople  as  to  its  value  in  dealing  with  the  infant  mind,  and  in  laying  the 
Mij)erstructure  for  later  educational  development.  Froel>el  insisted  that 
children  are  like  plants,  and  need  the  same  patient  consideration  that 
Mother  Nature  gyre%  her  offspring ;  and  tliat  the  ideal  kindergarten  is  a 
j»lace  where  the  individuality  of  every  child  is  studied,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  riven  for  its  mental,  inoi-al,  and  physical  growth.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  conditions  of  our  primary  schools  will  not  permit  of  any  close 
approach  to  the  whole  of  the  details  oi  FroebePs  system,  the  size  of  classes, 
among  other  caiLses,  militating  against  this.  We  are  of  ojnnion,  however, 
that  a  modification  of  kindergarten  principles  can  immediately  be  adopted 
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in  HchooU  above  Class  V.,  i.e.,  where  there  are  two  or  more  qualified 
teaches,  pi-ovided  efficient  instruction  is  available,  with  great  advantage  to 
the  present  school  life  of  the  child,  and  accruing  advantage  in  the  higher 
grad^  The  Commission  look  forward  to  kinaeigarten  principles  being 
universally  applied  in  the  schools  in  the  futare.  It  most  be  remembered, 
also,  that  our  minimum  school  a^e  is  six  years,  and  this  fact  will  need  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  laying  down  a  modification  of  kindergarten 
suitable  for  our  schools.  That  such  a  modification  can  be  successfully 
evolved  has  been  amply  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  work  of  the  New  South 
Wales  sch^xils,  where  the  system  has  lieen  in  o|ieration  to  a  limited  extent 
duiing  the  i>ast  ten  years  with  most  gratifying  results.  We  have  taken  the 
opliortunity  of  visiting  two  schools  established  by  the  Kindergarten  Union 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  success  of  these  schools  has  been  insured  by 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  enthusiasm  of  educational  workers  in  that 
colony. 

In  our  previous  Report  reference  was  made  to  the  necessity  for  appoint- 
ing specially-trained  organizers  and  instructors  to  inaugurate  and  oevelop 
kindergarten  work  in  our  schools.  The  evidence  taken  since  that  Report 
lias,  if  possible,  made  our  conclusions  in  this  i-espect  more  obvious,  and 
only  confirms  tne  opinion  then  expressed  as  to  the  utter  want  of  prepar^- 
iiess  on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  introduce  kindeigai-teu  metnoos,  and 
the  absence  of  sufficient  organizing  power  to  carry  them  out.  Our  ini[uirie6 
in  New  South  Wales  have  only  served  to  strengthen  the  \dew  that  com- 
I)etency  in  kindergarten  instruction  can  only  be  secured  after  a  severe 
course  of  training,  and  only  then  when  the  teachers  are  specially  adapted  to 
symjiathetically  appreciate  the  suirit  of  kindergarten.  All  comixjteiit 
authorities  agree  that  the  mere  teaching  of  kindergarten  methods  by  means 
of  text-books,  or  by  insi)ection  of  classes  at  work,  must  always  be  futile, 
and  only  result  in  a  total  ]nisapi>rehension  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
system,  and  a  waste  of  valuable  time  and  energy.  In  this  connexion  it  is 
well  to  mention  that  so  much  iiu|)ortance  is  already  paid  to  the  training  of 
teachei-s  for  private  schools  in  New  South  Wales  that  the  Kinder- 
garten l.'nion,  jii-eviously  referred  to,  prescribes  a  coui-se  of  study  of  two 
years,  commencing  with  the  theor}'  and  jjractice  of  kindergarten,  elementary 
^eonietrv,  i)yschology  of  children,  and  the  history  of  education,  and  con- 
cluding in  the  second  year  with  the  theory  of  sense  i>ercei>tioiis,  and  the 
occupation  work  of  sewing,  weaving,  i^aper-folding,  black-Doard  drawing, 
clay  work,  etc.  This  view  is  continuetl  uy  the  testimony  of  Miss  Bank?, 
the  infant  mistress  in  the  Fort-Street  school,  Sydney,  an  eduaitionalist 
of  high  (lualitications  as  to  infant  teaching,  and  a  student  with  exijcrienfe 
and  training  in  Oennany  and  England. 

We  consider  that  the  sui)ijly  of  kindergarten  material  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  State.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  wliile  in  many  cases  parents 
ar«  both  able  and  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  material,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  they  feel  it  a  liaixlshij)  to  Ije  called  uix>n  to  do  so,  arid  the  demands 
already  made  u\k>ii  them  for  school  re(iuisites  are  sufficiently  heavy.  Parents 
should,  however,  l>e  afforded  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  finishe*! 
work  of  their  children. 

We  recommend  that,  u|>on  the  arrival  of  the  trained  organizer  from 
England,  stcixs  l)e  taken  to  lay  down  a  suitable  modification  of  kindergarten 
for  use  in  our  sihools,  and  that  teachers  l>e  selected  to  undergo  a  course  of 
training  under  the  directiun  of  the  organizer,  in  addition  to  those  teachers 
who  may  be  in  residence  in  the  Training  College.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
teachers  fonnc  rly  employed  in  kindergarten  work  l)e  allowed  an  oppi>rtunity 
of  obtaining  instruction  so  as  to  fit  them  U}  cany  out  the  scheme  of  work 
decided  upon.  We  fui'ther  recommend  that  female  pupil  teachers  who  may 
be  approved  by  the  organizer  be  permitted  to  take  tne  kindergai-ten  examf 
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of  kindergarten  work  obligatory  in  the  schools,  but  that  the  system  should 
be  introduced  gradually,  as  teachers  attain  proficiency  and  become  compe- 
tent to  carry  on  the  work  successfully. 
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II. — Infant  Mistresses. 

Hi  dealing  with  the  uuestion  of  infaut  inatmctiou.  we  have  leafued  that 
there  is  a  Tack  of  skilled  infant  teachers  in  the  Department,  and  that, 
althoii^  as  far  back  as  1889^  the  reports  of  district  inspectors  called  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  aupointing  mistresses  with  special  qualifications,  no 
action  has  been  taken  oy  the  Department.  The  Public  Service  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  pmrnotion  of  female  teachers  without  their  necessarily  possess- 
ing  the  qualifications  for  taking  charge  of  large  infant  schools,  and  the 
result  has  frequently  been  that  infant  mistresses  without  any  special  quali- 
ficiitions  have  i)een  appointed,  while  female  teachers  who  had  (lualifications 
for  infant  school  work  have  been  relegated  to  small  country  scnnols,  where 
their  attainments  in  the  direction  indicated  have  been  either  wholljr  or 
|)aitiallv  lost  to  the  State.  From  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
It  is  only  too  clear  that  the  infant  departments  of  schools  have  suffered  by 
this  want  of  organization  and  classification.  This  is  a  matter  calling  for 
urgent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department.  Infant  mistresses  should,  in 
addition  to  high  literary  qualifications,  hold  special  qualificatioas  in  kinaer- 
garten  and  inrant  school  management. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  infant  instruction  will  lje  placed  UDon  a  Hounder 
basis  by  the  separate  classification  of  infant  mistresses.  We  therefore 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Public  Service  Act  be  amended  so  an  to 
enable  the  Department  to  prescrilje  the  qual  ificai  ions  necessary  for  apix)iiit- 
ment  to  the  charge  of  an  infant  department,  and  to  provide  for  special 
qualification  being  recognised  before  seniority  in  makmg  such  appoint- 
ments. By  this  means  a  supply  of  well-trained  teachers  will  be  insured, 
and  the  standard  of  infant  teaching  raised. 

III. — Hand  and  Eye  Training. 

The  subject  of  hand  and  eye  training  as  a  necessary  connecting  link 
between  kindergarten  and  manual  training  lias  engaged  the  attention  of 
educational  exi)erts  in  the  various  centres  of  Eumpc  and  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  past  twelve  years.  It  Ls  conceded  that  the  various 
forms  of  hand  and  eye  trainin&r  constitute  a  valuable  introduction  to  manual 
instruction,  and  that,  genemlly  spetiking,  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit 
has  been  <lerived  where  no  definite  syllabus  has  Ijeen  laid  down  for  the 
"  varied  occupations,"  and  where  the  teachers  are  allowed  a  latitude  in 
carrying  out  tiie  work.  Ex{)erience  has  shown  that  the  instruction  has  not 
interfered  with  the  literary  side  of  school  work,  but  has  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  faculty^  and  increased  accuracy,  observation,  sus- 
tained interest  in  work,  and  originality. 

Drawing,  which  is  a  part  of  hand  and  eye  training,  is  discussed  separately 
in  this  Report-.  Up  to  the  present  time,  hand  and  eye  tmining,  althougn 
practised  in  a  few  of  the  pnncipal  towns  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  to 
a  slightly  greater  extent  in  Fmnce,  has  made  only  inoderate  progress  in 
European  countries  ^  and  if  we  except  Switzerland,  it  would  1^  safe  to  say 
that  these  "  occujjations "  are  only  in  an  experimental  stage  in  Euroi^an 
countries  at  the  present  time. 

The  recent  proposal  of  the  Victorian  Department  to  adopt  a  system  of 
hand  and  eye  ti-aining  is  one  that  has  much  to  recommend  it,  provided  that 
the  work  is  inaugumted  upon  proi>er  principles  and  without  inconsiderate 
haste.  The  vi^w  held  by  the  Commission  is  that  the  first  step  in  an 
important  change  of  programme  such  as  this  is  to  secure  the  efiective 
training  of  teachers,  and  gradually  to  introduce  the  system  into  the 
Hchools  instep  of  making  it  compulsory,  before  the  teaching  staff  become 
(qualified,  thereby  wasting  time  and  material  on  futile  work.  The  original 
intention  of  the  Department,  as  expressed  in  a  memorandum  on  the  subject, 
prepared  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  in  April  last,  was  to  obtain 
the  services  of  one  organizer  and  instructor  for  hand  and  eye  and  manual 
training,  and  three  instructors  in  the  same  subjects  who  would  be  engaged 
in  England.    This  intention  has  since  been  modified,  and  it  is  now  pro- 
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posed  that  onlv  the  organizer  and  instructor  firbt  mentioned  shall  be 
brought  from  England  while  the  other  appointments  shall,  if  possible^  be 
made  locally. 

We  hold  the  view  that  if  the  proposed  introduction  of  hand  and  eye 
training  is  to  be  of  any  educational  value,  and  to  be  a  means  of  preparation 
for  manual  instruction,  and  through  that  work  for  industrial  or  technical 
education,  it  must  be  intrusted  only  to  comi)ctent  trained  teachers  who 
have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  eductUional  value  of  the  work,  and 
until  some  adeiiuate  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  such  teachern 
we  \^x)uld  strongly  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  hand  and 
eye  training,  both  in  tairness  to  the  children  and  to  the  teachers. 

The  view  has  been  jjersistently  expi-essed  by  some  officers  connected  with 
the  De|)artment,  in  relation  to  kinnerj^rteu  and  hand  and  eye  training. 
that  teachers  can  with  the  help  of  text-l)ooks  qualifv  themselves  to  impart 
tins  instnicti<m.  This  view  is  ridiculed  by  manv  of  tlic  teachers,  who  point 
fMit  very  naturally  that  the  district  iusiiectoi-s  wno  will  be  charged  with  tlie 
duty  of  insjxjcting  the  \\ov\i  have  not  tlie  remotest  idea  of  the  subject  whicli 
it  is  contended  in  all  seriousness  by  the  Depaiimeut  can  Ikj  taken  up  and 
sati.sfactorily  earned  out  by  untraine<l  teachers.  The  view  that  literar>' 
aouuirements  alone  make  for  teaching  {lOwer  and  ability  is  (|uite  dlsiTedit4;d, 
and  the  sooner  the  Victorian  Denartment  of  Education  recognises  that 
training  should  be  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  all  educational  systems,  the 
))etter  wdtl  the  progress  of  our  national  schools  be  assured. 

We  can  only  reiterate  the  view  set  forth  in  our  previous  Rejjort  that, 
while  it  is  most  desirable  that  educational  refonn  should  l)e  assisted  in  our 
schools  by  the  introduction  of  practical  work,  such  as  hand  and  eye  tiuining, 
it  is  essential  that  the  training  of  teachers  be  undertaken^  and  until  this 
has  l)een  done  we  think  any  action  towards  the  intixxluction  of  the  work 
would  l)e  unwise  and  unwarranted. 

IV. — Drawing. 

Technical  education,  to  Ije  useful  and  efficient,  should  lust  uix)n  a  solid 
foundation  of  hand  and  eye  work  in  the  primary  school.  The  im^jortance 
of  drawing  in  industrial  education  cannot  Ijc  overrated,  and  it  is  an 
essential  aid  to  every  cla.ss  of  artissin,  while  it  instructs  and  improves 
)x)th  mind  and  body  m  its  imitation  of  nature.  It  is  thcrefoi-e  universally 
admitted  that  drawing  should  occupv  an  ini|Xirtant  place  in  nrunary 
instruction,  and  the  great  advances  maae  in  the  primary  schools  of  yniucc, 
Cicnminy,  Switzerland,  Ik^lgiuin.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  iStates  in 
recent  years  serve  to  show  that  tnis  fact  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated. 

From  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Ca^w- 
Smyth,  the  departmental  Inspector  of  Drawing,  and  others,  it  is  evident 
tliat,  while  a  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  on  the  standard 
of  earlier  years,  much  yet  i-emains  to  lie  done  to  bring  the  work  of  our 
schools  to  a  proper  standard.  It  has  l)een  a  serious  cause  of  comi)laint  that 
students  entering  the  techniail  schools,  whether  for  industrial  or  art 
instruction,  do  not  ik)Ssoss  the  necesstiry  primary  tniining  in  drawing;  to 
enable  them  to  jmrsue  with  any  degixx^  of  success  the  higher  work  of  those 
schools.  This,  m  our  opinion,  is  a  matter  calling  for  some  attention  on  the 
]iart  of  the  JK»i>artnient,  and  an  endeavour  should  lie  made  as  far  as 
]H.»ssible  to  carry  out  moi-e  efficiently  the  programme  of  instruction  laid 
down  by  the  J  KH»artinent. 

Tlioiv  is  no  iioubt  that  the  tiuhiing  of  teachers  for  this  work  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  such 
tniining;  and  it  s^'ems*  impjerative  that,  in  addition  to  the  ph)p<*r 
instruction  of  teachers  in  this  subject  at  the  Ti*ainiug  College,  some 
means  should  be  adopted  by  which  an  efficient  staff  of  masters  can  be 
mainttuned  for  the  purpase  of  training  teachers  generally  throughout  the 
colony.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  that  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  in  South  Australia  is  very  large,  and  that,  consequently,  the  work 
of  the  schools,  although  not  based  upon  such  a  complete  programme 
as  that  of  the  Victorian  Deimrtment,  is  considerably  superior  to  that  of 
our  schools. 
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Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  tlie  want  of  training  of  teachers  in 
black-board  drawing,  and  this  appearu  to  us  to  be  a  serious  deficiency,  and 
one  that  is  likelv  to  greatly  hamper  the  teacher  in  imparting  instruction  to 
his  class.  While  a  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  recognised  as  being  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  connexion  with  the  general  Qualifications  of 
teachers^  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that,  though  a  teacher  may 
be  sufficiently  trained  to  enable  him  to  pass  an  examination  in  drawing,  it 
is  possible  that  he  may  be  deficient  in  practical  method.  It  is,  we  consider, 
esssential  that  black-board  work  and  drawing  from  memory  should  form  an 
important  element  in  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  Licence  to  Teach 
Di'awing  certificate.  This  work  will  tend  to  insure  greater  facility  of 
expression,  inspire  teachers  with  confidence  in  their  own  teaching  abilities, 
and  result  in  good  class  work  by  the  pupils. 

AVe  would  also  suggest  that  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in  black-board 
work.  We  noticed  that  in  one  school  a  class-room  has  been  fitted  up  with 
wall  black-boards,  so  arranged  that  children  are  enabled  to  draw  at  arm's 
lenj^,  thus  securing  a  boldness  of  outline  and  a  freedom  of  execution 
which  would  be  impossible  under  the  prevailing  system  of  drawing-books. 
AVith  vei-y  little  expense,  the  schools  might  i>o  gi-adually  furnisherl  with 
wall  Ulack-boards.    The  resulting  lienefit  would  ho  gi-eat. 

Although  drawing  has  lK»en  a  compulsory  subject  in  our  State  schools 
for  some  yeai\s,  and  teachers  ai*e  expected  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work,  we  regi-et  to  find  that  the  pernicious  system  of  visiting  mastei's  still 
obtains  in  many  of  the  schools.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  good 
results  can  be  got  from  the  teaching  by  visiting  masters  in  the  schools,  and 
that  the  time  is  long  since  nassed  when  specialization  in  teaching  drawing 
is  either  neceasary  or  advisaole. 

The  system  of  allowing  visiting  masters  in  our  State  schools  to  make  a 
weekly  charge  upon  the  pupils  for  instruction  is  one  which,  in  our  opinion, 
cannot  be  defended.  Tne  evidence  shows  this  system  to  be  one  which 
tends  to  deterioration  of  work. 

We  think  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
provide  for  the  more  efficient  training  of  teachers  by  the  establishment  of 
training  centres,  and  that  teachers  should  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  for 
paying  for  private  tuition,  more  especiallv  as  many  of  the  teachers  entered 
the  service  of  the  Department  prior  to  orawing  being  made  a  compulsory 
subject.  It  is  possible  that  the  services  of  certain  of  the  visiting  masters 
could  be  availed  of  by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
at  theso  centres.  Given  proper  facilities  for  traming,  we  are  satisfied,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  teacners  of  the  colony,  that  efforts  would  be  made 
to  secure  improved  qualifications,  and  considerable  benefit  would  accrue  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  some  connexion  should  be  established  between 
the  work  in  drawing  at  the  State  schools  and  the  maniial  instruction, 
which  it  is  recommended  later  on  in  this  Report  should  be  given  in  centres. 
The  work  in  this  regard  in  the  Fort-street  State  school  at  Sydney  visited  by 
us  was  well  carried  out,  and  such  as  would  be  in  every  way  beneficial  to  the 
pupils.  It  is  recognised  in  that  colony  that  drawing  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  manual  instruction,  and  that  it  should  accom- 
pany the  work  of  the  wood  working  classes. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  has  been  recognised  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  but  the  policy  of  the  Department  nas  not  been  continuously 
carried  out.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect,  under  the  recent 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Drawing,  of  a  successful  effort  being  made 
to  organize  a  system  of  tmining  teachers.  Until  this  has  been  donej  it  is 
unreasonable  to  hope  for  any  improvement  in  the  standard  of  drawing  in 
our  State  schools,  and  for  a  permanent  supply  of  students  with  good 
primary  school  training  for  our  technical  schools.  As  to  this  defect  com- 
plaints have  been  numerous.  It  is  stated  that  in  many  of  our  technical 
schools  the  want  of  primary  training  in  drawing  has  been  so  great  as  to 
seriously  prejudice  the  success  of  the  higher  work.    Much  of  the  work  now 
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<lone  in  our  Schools  of  Art  is  of  an  elementary  character,  and  is  reaHy  a 
reflection  ujKjn  the  di-awin^  work  of  the  primary  schools. 

V. — Manual  Instbuction. 

During  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  movement  in  Uie 
direction  of  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  has  been,  year  by  year, 
steadily  paining  ground,  until  we  find  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  subject 
of  manual  training  is  now  recognised  as  an  important  part  of  primary 
education.  It  is  tme  that  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  precise 
method  of  such  training,  but  all  educational  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  for  it  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

Having  regard  to  the  progress  of  educational  handwr-rk  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  general  recognition  of  it  as  a  branch  of  primary 
instruction,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  manual  training 
be  made  an  optional  subject  in  our  State  schools,  and  that  wood-working 
should  be  the  form  of  instruction  to  be  adopted.  For  many  rea-sons,  we 
deem  it  inadvisable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  metal-working  at  the 

E resent  time,  although,  when  the  system  ot  manual  training  has  become 
rmly  established,  it  may  be  introduced  \*'ith  other  forms.  As  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  classes  for  manual  instruction  will  be  very 
considerable,  it  would  be  wse  to  confine  our  attention  to  wood-working,  fi^ 
covering  all  the  educational  advantages  likely  to  be  gained  for  the  present. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  classes  m  wood- 
working in  connexion  with  each  of  the  large  schools  of  the  colony,  did 
financial  considerations  permit ;  but,  recognising  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  State  expenditure  on  this  subject  within  reasonable  limits,  we  have  to 
recommend  that  what  is  known  in  Great  Britain  as  the  "  centre  system,"  i'.«., 
the  establishment  of  a  central  school  at  which  pupils  from  surrounding 
schools  may  attend,  be  adopted  in  this  colony. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  us  to  the  appointment  of  an  or^nizer  and 
instructor  in  manual  training,  and  we  believe  that  the  whole  time  of  suck 
an  inHtnictor  can  profitably  be  occupied  in  initiating  and  carrying  on  this 
work.  Learning  that  the  Department  had  sent  to  England  for  an  organizer, 
we  took  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  the  gentleman 
selected  should  hold  diplomas  npm  both  Naas  and  Leipzig,  as  well  as  have 
had  some  experience  of  manual  instruction  in  America ;  and  we  are  plea.^ 
to  know  that  this  suggestion  has  been  acted  upon. 

It  must  be  recognised  by  the  Department  that  the  introduction  of  this 
work  can  only  be  earned  out  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  we  trust  that  steps 
will  be  taken,  and  every  encouragement  offered,  for  the  proper  training  of 
teachers  who  will  be  competent  to  take  the  control  of  centres  of  instruction 
throughout  the  colony  as  they  become  established.  Our  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  material  in  kindergarten  work  apply  equally  to  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training,  and  we  consider  that  tne  burden  upon  parents 
of  supplying  tools  and  materials  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

We  nelieve  that  the  introduction  of  manual  instruction  into  our  primary 
school  system  will  be  productive  of  much  benefit.  The  great  object  of 
education  is  to  fit  children  for  the  business  of  life,  and  therefore  it  is  only 
i*easonable  that  tliey  should  not  be  trained  exclusively  in  literary  pursuit.^. 
Ill  other  words,  the  uniformity  of  method,  so  long  a  feature  of  our  primaiy 
school  system,  must  give  way  to  a  more  flexible  system,  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  varying  needs  and  circumstances. 

VI. — Elementary  Science. 

Amongst  the  subjects  remitted  to  this  Commission  for  consideration  and 
report  is  that  of  "the  adoption  in  the  State  schools  of  a  system  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences  pertaining  to  mining,  agncultiire, 
dairying,  and  manufacturiuff  pursuits.  Science  teaching  in  the  State 
schools  nas  therefore  received  attention  in  the  course  of  our  ijiquiry. 

The  programme  of  instruction  issued  by  the  Education  Department  at 
present  provides  for  lessons  being  given  on  the  lever,  spirit-level,  and  pump 
in  the  4th  class ;  the  thermometer,  barometer,  siphon,  i^heel  and  axle  in 
the  5th  class  j  and  in  the  6th  class  attention  is  paid  to  the  three  forms 
of  matter,  the  simpler  phenomena  of  heat,  the  puUev,  and  the  inclined 
plane.  These  subjects  are  included  under  the  headmg  of  **  General  Lessons," 
and  are  combined  with  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  physical 
geography.  It  is  further  provided  that,  except  in  the  larger  schools,  liie 
three  hignest  clashes  may  be  combined  and  thc^^Qeneral  Iiessons"  prescribed 
for  the  5th  class  may  be  taken.  We  understand,  also,  that  it  is  optional  for 
teachers  to  substitute  special  science  lessons  for  the  prescribed  work,  and 
that  in  a  few  instances  teachers  have  taken  up  elementary  chemistry  and 
electricity.  The  time  devoted  to  "General  Lessons"  in  the  schools  is 
generally  one  hour  per  week,  but  only  a  portion  of  this  time  can  be  given 
to  science  lessons. 

The  evidence  {)laced  before  us  by  inspectors  and  teachers  indicates  that 
the  science  teaching  given  at  present  in  the  State  schools  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  very  little  of  the  work  being  illustrated  by  experiments,  or  by 
experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  that  the  teaching 
is  more  or  less  mechanical.  It  is  severely  condemned  by  some  of 
the  inspectors  as  so  bad  as  to  be  worse  than  useless,  and  on  the  sattie 
authority  is  stated  to  be  worse  now  than  in  i>ast  yeai*s.  There  was  also  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  unsatisf actor j;  character  of  the  work  is  jmrtly 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  inspection,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  district  inspector,  combined  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
calculation  of  payments  by  results,  the  science  work  makes  no  very 
appreciable  effect.  Teachers  are  thereby  disheartened,  and  consequently 
devote  their  time  and  energy  to  subjects  which  apparently  are  considered 
by  the  Department  to  be  or  greater  importance. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  want  of  success  in  science  teaching  ha^ 
been  the  defective  training  of  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to 
give  an3rthing  but  mere  mechanical  teaching  of  facts  without  ex][)eriment  of 
any  kind.  We  have  also  ascertained  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  in 
the  colony  are  absolutely  without  apparatus  for  teaching  purposes*  Further, 
it  is  generally  pointed  out  that  the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole  suffers 
considerably  from  the  want  of  guidance  as  to  science  instruction,  and  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  the  district  inspectors  when  visiting  schools  were 
able  to  assist  and  ad'^ise  teachers  in  connection  with  this  work.  With  few 
exceptions,  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  take  up 
special  science  work,  and  it  was  stated  that  this  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
tte  departmental  system  of  testing  school  work,  it  being  inferred  that  there 
was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  exceed  the  work  paid  for  by 
the  I>e])artmcnt.  It  is  cleai;  that  the  prRsc»nt  science  pi-ogmmme  should  be 
re-arranged  and  improved,  and  the  method  of  examination  <*ompletely 
changed. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  0.  F.  Link,  late  head  tea^'her  of  Flinders 
School,  Geelong,  is  printed  as  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  of  teadiers.  Mr.  Link  is  also  a  man  of  scientific  attain- 
ments : — 

"  Tlie  elementary  science  teaching  which  appeai-s  in  the  present  programme 
of  instruction  should  be  broadened  and  freed  from  the  trammels  of  imyment 
by  results.  ^  .  -. 

"  The  teaching  should  be  largely  experimental,  and  much  more  time 
should  be  devoted  to  it  At  present  it  is  found  to  be  easier  to  cram  the 
scholars,  by  drilling  them  in  answering  questions  set  by  the  inspector  of 
the  district  in  other  schools,  than  to  teach  the  children  to  think  and 
observe  by  the  proper  use  of  experiments.  In  my  own  exx)erience  I  have 
had  the  year's  work. in  science  teaching  gauged  by  such  a  question  as  '  How 
is.  the  vacuum  in"  the  thermometer  produced  ? '  Another  examiner  was 
prepared  to  pass  all  tjhe  scholars  of  a  class  provided  they  could  answer  the. 
♦luery  *Why  ismilk  whiter     Anothei-  asked— 'How  -many   porea  are. 
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there  in  the  human  skin  ? '  One  boy  verj;  sensibly  answered— *  Nobody 
knows ' ;  but  the  good  man  had  read  in  Titbits  or  some  such  scientific  w(«k 
that  there  were  so  many  thousands  of  millions,  and  pulled  out  his  note- 
book to  convince  me  that  he  had  copierLthe  number  accurately. 

*'  There  are  some  of  the  inspectors  whom  I  know  to  be  capable  of 
examining  a  class  in  elementary  science,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  ooes, 
the  m^oritjr  are  quite  unqualined  for  the  work.  It  wa«  a  common  tiling 
when  I  was  in  charge  of  Flinders  »SchooL  where  I  had  a  large  matriculatioa 
class,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  of  my  scholars  annually  passed  the  Univer- 
sity Examination  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Physiology,  to  have  these  very 
pupils  plucked  by  the  inspector  by  some  such  absuitl  question  as  the 
above. 

*'  I  have  said  that  the  progi-amme  of  Hcience  teaching  should  be  bixtadened 
and  generalized.  The  funaamental  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  perhara  physiology  also,  should  be  taught  to  every  scholar  in  our  State 
schools.  The  laws  oi  these  subjects  underlie  all  our  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  indeed  are  of  value  in  almost  every  action  and  emergency  of  life. 
Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  every  one  of  us  is  constantly  engaged  in  the 
application  of  thef<e  laws.  They  are  cspe<*ially  valuable  to  those  who  are 
employocl  in  the  manufai^turing  indiiHtncs,  such  as  tanning,  brenving,  etc., 
ana  in  dairying,  wine-making,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  industry  that  does  not 
need  a  knowlwlge  of  these  laws.  Ever^  girl,  as  a  future  house-wife,  should 
ix)  taught  something  of  the  chemistry  mvolvetl  in  cuUnary  oi>crations. 

''  Beyond  the  instruction  in  the  fundament^il  principles  of  science,  which 
should  be  given  to  every  scholar,  it  is  doubtless  desirable  tliat,  in  certain 
districts  'of  the  Colony,  specialized  teaching  should  be  imparted  by  dul^*- 
qualified  instructors ;  out,  in  my  opinion,  this  should  be  done  either  in 
continuation  schools  or  in  technical  schools  mther  than  in  the  ordinary 
State  schools.  Because  a  man  lives  in  a  wine-gro^4ng  district  it  would  be 
absurd  for  his  children  attending  the  State  school,  who  may  all  be  destined 
for  other  occupations,  to  be  compelled  to  devote  so  much  time  weekly  to 
the  study  of  viticulture. 

*^  Besides  this  the  elementary  programme  is  already  overloaded. 

'*  It  is  easy  to  say  what  should  be  taught,  but  it  is  not  so  ea^  no  secure 
teachers  qualified  to  give  the  requisite  instruction  in  science.  For  nearly  a 
generation  the  teachers  have  been  trained  by  the  Education  Department  to 
consider  pupils  as  elastic  receptacles  to  be  crammed  to  distension,  instead  of 
regarding  tiiem  as  thinking  beings  with  faculties  to  be  educated  and 
develoi)ed.  The  receptacle  theory  is  fatal  to  science  teaching,  but  I  fear  it 
will  rec^uire  many  years  of  careful  management  to  remove  tno  nrejudidal 
effects  of  the  deadening  methods  of  instruction  under  which  tne  present 
generation  has  grown  up. 

This  strong  corroboration  of  the  evidence  of  inspectors  and  others  amply 
establishes  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this  branch. 

In  our  opinion,  the  science  work  at  present  prescribed  under  "  Crenend 
Lessons  "  as  well  as  optional  work  in  elementary  sciences  in  relation  to  rural 
and  other  industries,  should,  so  far  at  least  as  the  4th,  5th,  and  61^  classes 
are  concerned,  be  included  under  a  separate  heading  entirely  apart  from 
what  are  now  known  as  "  General  Lessons,"  and  the  work  at  present  carried 
out  under  that  heading  in  regard  to  the  form  and  motions  of  Uie  eartL 
cause  of  day  and  night,  etc.,  should  be  taujB^ht  in  its  proper  place  as  ijhysical 
geography.  We  think  the  term  used  in  Scotland  of  "Experimental 
Science  "  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  will  .serve  to  indicate  more  clearly  to 
the  teaching  staff  what  is  expected  from  them.  The  time  devoted  to 
experimental  science  work  in  the  schools  should  not  be  less  than  one  hour  a 
week.  We  further  believe  that  an  oral  examination  inst^td  of  the  present 
written  and  wholly  inadequate  examination  would  give  better  results,  and 
encourage  teachers  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  science  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  It  would  be  of  great  advant«^,  and  would  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  teachers,  if  a  syllaDus  giving  full  details  of 
work  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  and  m  this  connexion  we 
feel  that  as  much  latitude  as  possible  should  be  allowed  teachers  in  the 
choice  of  science  subjects  and  the  method  of  treatment  The  Education 
Act  will  need  to  be  amended  to  enable  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made* 
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We  consider  the  object  of  all  science  teaching  in  primary  schools  shouiti  be 
to  arouBe  an  interest  in  surrounding  natural  phenomena,  and  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  U{K)n  such  teaching  a 
sound  superstructure  of  technical  knowledge  can  be  built. 

AgnctUtaral  Lessons,  ikc. 

We  have  inade  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  practicability  of  instruction  l»eing 
given  in  special  districts  in  the  elements  of  science  bearing  ui)on  iiarticular 
industries,  and  the  ouiuion  has  been  generally  expi-ess^  tnat  sucli  work 
would  be  of  much  value.  It  is  cousioered  that  intelligent  instruction  of 
this  character  would  tend  to  prove  a  corrective  to  the  purely  literary  or 
clerical  bias  given  by  much  of  our  school  work.  The  additional  value  of  a 
grasp  of  the  princimes  undei-lying  the  avocations  of  rural  and  industrial 
life  need  not  oe  elaoorated.  For  the  mass  of  the  community,  such  instruc- 
tion is  probably  more  val liable  than  that  in  other  subjects We 

have  come  to  tne  conclusion  that  the  necessity  exists  for  the  extension  of 
science  teaching  to  subjects  such  as  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
and  other  industrial  pursuits,  i^rovided  the  result  aimed  at  is  mainly 
educational. 

In  regard  to  s])ecialised  work,  in  relation  to  particular  industries,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  supply  teachers  with  suitable  text-books  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  agriculture,  dairying,  and  fruit-growing ;  and  steps  .should  be 
taken  by  means  of  lectures  during  vacations,  and  on  other  suitable  occa 
sions  to  interest  teachers  in  the  work  of  science  teaching,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  information  calculated  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
lessons  given  in  dairying  by  ptermission  of  the  Education  Department,  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony  have  already  had  a  good  influence  in  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teachers  and  interesting  the  children  in  their  home  life  and  surround- 
ings, and  an  extension  of  this  work  would  be  especially  valuable. 
Elementary  work  illustrating  the  principles  underlying  agriculture  would  ' 
also  be  beneficial,  and  would  lay  a  foundation  and  cultivate  a  taste  for 
knowledge  of  this  character,  the  results  of  which  would  be  far-reaching. 
We  would  point  out,  however,  that  the  practice  followed  elsewhere  of 
teaching  this  work  wholly  from  text-books  is  one  that  is  absolutely  worth- 
less, and  that  the  only  ^juarantee  of  success  is  the  proj^er  carrying  out  of 
experimental  work,  combined  wHth  occasional  visits  to  the  farm,  the  dairy, 
butter  factory,  or  orchard. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  beset  the  introduction 
of  elementary  agricultural  education  into  our  State  schools,  the  result  of  the 
preliminary  eflPorts  so  far  put  forth  is  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  not 
only  the  continuance  of  such  instruction,  but  also  to  warrant  us  in  recom- 
mending its  extension  throughout  the  rui*al  districts  of  the  colony. 

Our  present  system  of  primary  instruction  is  one  of  the  causes  tending  to 
divert  children's  attention  from  rm*al  industries.  Too  often  they  regard 
fanning  occupations  as  dull  drudgery  and  lower  than  the  clerical  occupa- 
tions for  whicii  the  State  school  instruction  seems  the  natural  preparation. 
To  make  rural  life  attractive,  to  faster  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  to  elevate  and  encourage  higher  agricultural  education,  it  is 
essential  that  a  commencement  be  made  in  the  primary  schools. 

If  the  rudiments  of  agricultural  education  are  to  be  taught  efficiently,  the 
course  must  chiefly  be  confined  to  teaching  the  principles  underlying 
agricultural  practice  and  which  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to 
training  and  expanding  the  child's  powers  of  ooservation.  Our  experience 
80  far  has  shown  that  this  cla.ss  of  tuition  is  attractive  to  the  child.  Where- 
ever  such  instruction  has  been  inaugurated,  universal  interest  has  been 
evinced  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

Such  teaching  discloses  an  intimate  connexion  l)etween  school  education 
and  the  intelligent  application  of  principles  in  the  conduct  of  the  daily  work 
of  the  country  children.  It  awakens  a  new  life,  excites  an  impulse  to  work, 
reveals  attractive  features  in  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  menial 
work,  and  unfolds  elevating  influences  in  theii*  surroundings.  The  boy  or 
girl  ceases  to  regard  manual  labaur  as  distasteful,  and  the  higher  ideai  of 
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country  life  coinpetes  with  the  counter  attractions  to  be  found  in  the  cities. 
Happily  the  eflforts.  so  far,  in  introducing  such  teaching  iii  our  county 
schools  have  met  witn  the  wann  approval  of  all  sections  of  the  teaching  staff. 

•  ■     •  *  •  ■  •  • 

We  deem  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  teacher  of  such  subjects  should 
undergo  a  special  course  of  training. 

Teachers  should  attend  short  courses  at  the  Training  College  or  be 
groujjed  at  centres  in  the  country  where  lecturers  could  attend  to  give 
practical  demonstrations  and  tuition.  The  evidence  of  the  teachers 
IS  pleasing  testimony  of  their  willingness  and  anxiety  to  acciuire  the 
requisite  training.  The  value  of  the  work  to  the  children  is  substantially 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  successful  adoption  of  teaching 
special  les.sons  is  our  existing  system  of  "  payment  by  results."  We  desire 
to  record  the  opinion  that  its  total  abolition  will  assist  placing  elementary 
agricultural  education  on  a  progressive  and  lasting  basis. 

Whilst  the  details  of  the  lessons,  their  scoi)e,  illustration,  and  methods  of 
practical  demonstration  will  naturally  occupy  considerable  time  to  arrange 
and  compile,  yet  the  work  can  be  gradually  introduced.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  lessons  suitable  for  the  rural  industries  of  each  locality, 
and  the  following  subjects  may  be  included : — 

Agriculture.  Dairying.  Poultry-raising.       Insect  Pesfc*. 

Horticulture.        Bco-keeping.        Gardening. 

The  question  of  the  adequate  supply  of  scientific  apparatus  in  our  State 
fichools  is  one  to  which  we  desire  agam  to  make  reference.  The  practice 
of  the  Department  has  hithei-to  been  to  defray  a  porti(>n  of  the  cost  of  appa- 
ratus, and  the  teachers  are  expected  to  obtain  tiie  assistance  of  parents  in 
))roviding  the  balance  of  cost,  or  to  purchase  apparatus  themselves,  and  we 
founcl  tliat  many  of  the  teachers  paid  the  whole  cost.  We  consider  tliat 
^  this  is  a  veiy  unsatisfactory  nietiiod  of  e<i nipping  the  schools,  and  that 
teachers  cannot  reasonably  ]ye  expected  to  supiMement  the  cost  of  apparatus 
or  to  furnish  it  themselves.  We  must  deprecate  the  retention  of  such  a 
system,  and  while  it  is  tnie  that,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  teachers  prefer 
to  provide  api^aratus  for  their  own  special  work,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
it  with  them  upon  removal  to  another  school,  the  fact  remains  that  many 
teachers  are  penalized  by  being  obliged  to  expend  money  on  the  purchase 
of  apparatus  which  should  properly  be  suppliea  by  the  Department. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  proper  teacnmg  of  elementary  scientific  prin- 
ci[)les  bearing  on  the  industries  of  the  various  districts  of  the  colony  should 
be  made  an  important  branch  of  State  school  work,  and,  jirovided  our  sug- 
gestions are  carried  out  in  a  broad,  liberal,  and  sympathetic  spirit  by  the 
Deiiartment  of  Education,  we  feel  that  the  efltect  of  the  introduction  of  such 
work  will  give  a  stimulus  and  zest  to  school  work,  more  esi>ecially  in  the 
rural  districte,  which  will  do  much  to  iK)pularize  our  schools,  both  a< 
regards  the  children  and  the  i>arents,  and  at  the  same  time  vnW  create  an 
interest  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony. 

VII. — Domestic  Economy,  etc. 

(a)  Cookeyy. 

*i7^^.  encouragement  and  extension  of  classes  of  cookery  in  connexion  Tvith 
the  fc»tate  schools  of  the  colony  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  matter  which  de8er\^es 
attontion,  and  we  consider  that  this  is  a  form  of  practical  instruction  which 
IS  likely  to  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  We  have 
taken  the  opi^ortunity  of  visiting  the  cookery  centre^established  by  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Queensberry  Street,  <?arlton,  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Fawcett  Story,  and  we  were  st^ngly  impressed  with 
^J%hI^  .von'Tnotf  ^""^  """"^Z  of  the  work  done  at  that  ^hool.  The  results 
lln^^^nt Tl^^"  '^''^''•^^-  ^^\^  ^y  ^  competent  authority  are  mo.t 
^r^i^J^f  ^'  f  'a  T  ^^''T""  tJ^oroughly  justify  the  Department  in  its 
propo^aF  to  extend  the  teaching  of  cookeVto  the  Balhiritand  Geekmg 
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schools.    During  our  recent  viftit  to  New  .South  Wales  we  iuRpected  some 
of  the  cookery  classes  in  operation  in  that  colony,  and  Mnj.  Story  8  work  in 
organizing  and  deyelo])ing  these  clasHOH  was  Hfjoken  of  in  ^neral  tenits  o 
appreciation  by  the  New  South  Wales  educational  authorities. 

In  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  instruction  previously  referred  to,  the 
first  necessity  is  that  of  having  i)roi)erljr  trained  teachers,  and  we  are  {>leased 
to  observe  that  the  matter  has  received  considerable  attention  at  the 
Carlton  centre.  We  would  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  training  of 
competent  instructors  has  been  sufficiently  far  advanced,  an  extension  of 
these  classes  should  be  made  to  other  centres  of  the  colony,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  oi)inion  that  the  value  of 
this  form  of  instruction,  both  m  the  eyes  of  parents  and  of  the  public 
^nerally,  will  do  much  to  dispel  the  feeling  that  practical  education  is  a 
matter  outside  the  jiale  of  primary  instruction  in  Victoria, 

{h)  Lanfuln/'ivork,  etc. 

We  submit  also  that  the  Department  might  with  advantage  adopt  a 
system  of  lessons  in  domestic  economy,  laundry- work,  etc.,  and  that 
encouragement  should  be  afforded  teachers  to  undergo  a  course  of  study  in 
these  important  branches  of  educational  work. 

VIII. — Programme  of  Instruction. 

The  introduction  of  such  subjects  as  thase  indicated  in  the  preceding 
pages  will  necessitate  a  thorough  revision  of  the  jwogramme  of  instruction, 
and  members  of  the  teaching  stJiff  of  the  Deyiartment,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  inspectors  of  schools,  are  agreed  that  the  existing  progmmme  is  too 
heavy,  m  spite  of  the  recent  attempts  on  the  part  ot  tne  De|jartnient  to 
rr*nder  the  work  somewhat  lighter.  It  is  generally  concerled  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  some  action  will  neetl  to  l)e  taken,  so  as  to  ])rovide  sufficient 
time,  without  lengthening  the  present  school  hours,  for  the  additional 
subjects  proi)osed  to  l>e  introduced.  From  the  evidence  given  liefore  the 
Commission,  thei*e  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  work  in  grammar, 
geography,  and  writing  should  Ikj  consiaerably  reduced,  and  that  the  work 
in  history  should  lie  revised,  and  that  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  children  from  the  newer  and  more  practical  work  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  reduction.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  scojie  of  this 
Commission  to  make  detailed  recommendations  as  to  the  niodiiication  of 
the  programme  of  education ;  but,  from  the  evidence  tendered,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  ^reat  difficulty  can  arise  in  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory 
curriculum  covering  the  new  subjects.  We  suggest  that,  in  making  any 
alteration  or  modification  in  the  programme  of  instruction,  the  Department 
should  take  steps,  by  means  of  a  conference,  or  in  some  such  manner,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
various  teachers'  associations,  the  ultimate  responsibility,  of  course,  resting 
with  the  inspectors. 

IX. — Efficiency  of  Educational  System. 

(a)  Irutpect^r-General. 

We  have  placed  on  record  our  view  that  the  Department  has  not  been 
progressive ;  further  that  certain  tendencies  of  late  years  have  l)een 
reactionary. 

^  It  is  apjiarent  that  the  mere  recommendations  as  to  reform  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  subjects  or  methods  of  instruction  will  pi-ove  valueless  if  the 
execution  of  the  reforms  be  intrusted  to  supine  or  incomi>eteiit  adminis- 
trators. 

'Hie  educational  head  must  be  a  man  of  vigorous  mind.    A  great  de)iart- 
inent  cannot  administer  itself.     The  most  cunningly  devised  scheme  of 
n>gnlationrt  cannot  dispense  with  some  intelligent  pt^rsonal  tulministration. 
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We  are  satisfied,  not  only  by  the  current  experience  of  the  a^ioining 
colonies,  as<  well  as  by  study  of  the  English,  Sootcn,  and  other  systems,  that 
the  educational  head  of  the  Department  must  be  invested  with— and, 
indeed,  trusted  to  exercise  a  lai^  measure  of  individual  responsibility. 
His  position  is  that  of  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  systeuL  Without  an 
intellectual  centre  the  system  becomes  inert.  The  Inspector-General  should 
be  in  actual  touch  with  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  school — familiar  with 
its  work,  not  merely  by  reading  written  reports  or  studying  automatically 
ascertained  iiercentages,  but  by  actual  observation  of  school  work  and 
teaching  in  tne  various  district**  of  the  colony.  This  is  not  a  mere  counsel 
of  iierfection,  but  is  {lossible  of  fulfilment.  It  was  the  view  formerly  taken 
in  Victoria  of  the  dutii^s  of  this  office,  and  it  is  adopt^ni  in  South  Aantralia, 
and  rt!s«»  mlopttnl  nnd«^r  conditions  involving  greater  difficulty  in  New 
SiNith  Wales.  • 


{(*)  Itufjjectors, 

The  importance  of  an  efficient  staff  of  insi>ectors  need  not  be  insisted  on. 
It  should  i>e  numerically  sufficient,  and  consist  of  well-trained  men  of  good 
etluci\ti(>nal  attainment^;.  Further,  an  iusjiector  should  be  a  man  of 
character  ami  tletennination.  He  must  lie  more  than  the  combination  of  a 
scholar  anil  re|K>rter.  Xo  combination  of  examination  and  seniority  tests 
i^  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  efficiency.  Like  the  infant  mistreas,  he  should 
]iossess  siiecial  |)ersonal  (lualiiications  for  his  position.  His  function  i»  not 
akin  to  that  of  a  detective  or  even  an  auditor.  He  is  to  judge  school  work, 
to  encourage  individual  effort^  to  see  that  within  the  system  the  individa- 
ality  of  the  teacher  is  alloweii  fullest  scope,  and  that  the  faculties  of  the 
•children  are  developed  by  sound  teaching  and  complete  organization. 

The  work  of  the  departmental  inspectors  is  not  conducted  under  con- 
ditions that  make  for  the  exercise  of  tnese  qualities. 

There  are  not  enough  inspectors— even  before  the  staff  was  reduced  by 
retrenchment  the  staff  was  insufficient.  The  insi>ection  of  schools  has 
sufferetl-  it  must  necessarily  be  hurried.  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Frank  Tate  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Rix  was  very  pronounced. 

Mr.  Tate  stated  the  area  of  his  distnct  was  5,400  square  miles,  with 
13(t  schools.  Each  school  has  to  be  examined  twice  a  year — once  for  method, 
once  for  resiUts— the  work  involving  sometimes  driving  20  or  i3 
miles  per  day  ;  in  fact,  this  insjiector  has  to  spend  two-fifths  of  his 
time  in  travelling.  The  result  is  that  the  work  is  conducted  at  extreme 
pressure,  and  the  inspectors  have  insufficient  time  to  keep  up  ^inth  educa- 
tional progress.  In  the  schools  themselves  it  was  stated  that  the  inspectorn 
art*  t<M>  much  overworked  to  fully  test  how  knowledge  is  being  acciuired— 
that  is,  the  method  of  teaching.  The  result  system  also  narrows  tne  work 
of  the  inspei*t<»r  a.s  well  as  of  the  teacher — the  school  work  tends  to  become 
crampcnl  and  mechanical.  The  success  of  the  system,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  this  witness,  de|tends  ultimately  uix>n  the  ])ersonality  of  the  teachers 
and  tlie  inspectors.  Teachers  are  needed  who  have  ciUture  and  knowledge 
of  the  Uvst  principles  of  education.  Having  those  i)rinciples,  they  should 
have  lil>erty  to  carrv  them  into  pi-actice.  The  system  tends  to  make 
teaching  cramped  aiul  mechanical,  and  is  utterly  condemned.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  if  the  English  method  of  inspection  were  supplemented 
by  an  examination,  if  necessary,  by  the  inspector,  very  great  gcxxi  woidd 
come  of  it. 

Mr.  Rix  was  very  pronounced  as  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
inspectors'  work  was  carried  out,  and  the  fact  that  justice  to  education 
coiud  not  be  done  under  the  system,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  annual  con- 
ferences of  insi)ectors. 

The  advantage  of  the  Teachers'  Associations  making  su^;estions  to  l)e 
considered  by  the  inspectors,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
circulation  of  ideas  as  to  teaching,  were  rejjeatedly  urged  by  i^-itnesses. 

Many  of  the  inspectors'  reports  pointed  out  year  after  year  the  necessity 
for  reforms  and  amendment.  Although  generallv  (not  invariably)  printed, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  reports  receive  the  attention  they  desene. 
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Practically  there  is  no  circulation  of  ideas  in  the  Department  and  the  more 
progressive  section  of  the  inspectors  are  in  the  position  ol  having  their 
reports  received  without  attention,  or  most  of  their  suggestions  ignored  at 
such  conferences  as  may  be  summoned. 

The  position  of  an  inspector  in  a  live  system  would  be  vastly  different. 

He  should  be  charged  with  the  res()onsibility  of  actually  judging  the 
value  of  the  work  done ;  should  make  hunself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
methods  of  training  by  actual  observation  of  the  teacner  at  work,  and  by 
other  suitable  methods,  and  rejwrting  to  a  Chief  Inspector  who  has 
personal  grip  of  the  system.  The  results  of  such  judgment  should  constitute 
iJie  teacher's  record. 

This  system  has  long  been  in  full  force  in  New  »South  Wales  and  South 
Australia,  and  though  the  teacher's  salary  is  fixed  in  those  colonies,  all 
exjierts — from  Mr.  Brodribb  in  1887,  and  Messrs.  Topp  and  Main,  in  1888, 
to  the  present  day — ^agree  that  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teaching 
staff  is  quite  equal  to  that  in  Victoria.  The  consequence  is  that,  untram- 
melled by  mechanical  restrictions  imi)elling  to  a  |)olicy  of  cram,  tlie  school 
work  becomes  more  free  and  efficient,  the  teacher  is  emanci]>atcd,  and  the 
inspector  can  fulfil  his  highest  functions  in  encouniging  and  co-ojjerating 
witn  the  teacher  in  the  true  education  of  his  pupils. 

No  danger  need  be  feared  in  proceeding  to  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
payments  by  results  in  the  mode  indicated  in  this  Rejwrt.  In  this  connexion, 
nowever,  we  desire  to  insist  on  the  strength  it  will  give  to  the  system  of  in- 
spection. No  doubt  it  will  invest  the  position  of  an  insi)ector  with  more  re- 
sponsibility than  at  present ;  but  this  should  be  inseparable  from  the  office. 
An  inspector  will  have  to  report  on  the  teacher,  and  his  reiK>rt  will  largely 
determme  the  teacher's  record  and  future.  Resjionsibilitv  must  rest  some- 
where, and  to  seek  to  evade  its  necessity  by  a  mechanical  method  of 
measuring  intellectual  work  of  teaching  is  to  lessen  the  intellectual  element 
and  to  increase  the  mechanical  element  in  teaching  itself. 

During  recent  years,  vacancies  in  the  in8i)ectorar staff  have  been  filled  by 
the  promotion  of  teachers,  the  essential  qualifications  being  apparentlv 
scholastic  ones.  These  by  no  means  guarantee  the  possession  of  all 
other  necessary  qualifications.  If  life  is  to  be  infused  into  the  system,  the 
very  best  men  must  be  obtained,  whether  from  within  or  without  the 
Public  Service.  Some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
showed  that  some  disinclination  exists  amon^  a  pSLvt  of  the  staff  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  making  reports  which  might  involve  a  lowering  of 
teachers'  salaries  for  inefficient  teaching.  We  trust  this  is  not  a  general 
feature,  and  would  prefer  to  Injlieve  tnat  the  unwillingness  to  take 
responsibility  is  less  a  personal  defect  inherent  in  any  of  the  inspectors 
than  the  outcome  of  a  system  by  which  responsibility  has  been  with- 
drawn from  them.  If  invested  with  this  responsibility  it  would  speedily 
come  to  be  exercised  wisely. 

.  .  ..... 

But  the  nan-owing  effects  of  the  system  must  weaken  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. A  iierusal  of  the  confidential  instructions  issued  by  the  Department 
to  insi)ectors  tends  to  establish  this.  A  machine-like  system  makes 
inachine-like  men,  and  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  Department  to 
its  inspectors'  reports,  and  its  apparent  indifference  to  their  contents  does 
not  tend  to  develop  initiative  but  rather  to  smother  it 

A  comparison  between  the  Victorian  instructions  and  the  English  code 
strikingly  illustrates  the  difference  between  a  regulation-bound  system  and 
the  system  of  freedom.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  latter  reveals  a  policy  of 
confidence  in  the  work  of  men  of  character  and  ability.  The  visits- are  not 
intended  as  visits  of  surprise  or  of  an  inquisitorial  or  detective  character, 
but  to  enable  the  inspector  to  judge  of  discipline  and  organization,  and  to 
aid  teachers  by  advice  or  discussion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  restraint  on  teachers  and  inspectors  in  this  colony 
must  have  the  evil  effects  deposed  to  by  nearly  all  the  witnesses  before  the 
Commission  and  supported  by  the  answers  and  testimony  of  educationalists 
of  note,  and  the  nature  of  the  inspector  must  be  "subdued  to  what  it 
works  in." 
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Investing  the  inspectors  with  the  greater  powers  and  increased  respona- 
bilities,  a  course  involved  in  the  abolition  of  the  result  system,  wouM 
speedily  increase  the  ability  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  abler  men. 

There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Uie  staff  could  be  made  to  respond 
to  the  request,  and  we  have  no  doubt  would  gladly  welcome  it 

Of  course  this  involves  the  continuous  selection  of  men  by  some  more 
effective  procedure  than  the  existing  Public  »Service  Board  methods. 

Inspectors  conferences  should  be  i)eriodically  held,  and  the  resultB  and 
questions  discussed  printed  in  the  Annual  Reiwrt  presented  to  Parliament 

Inspectors  should  report  annually,  and  not  biennially.  Their  reports 
should  be  printed.  The  practice  occasionally  pursued  of  eluninatmg 
recommendations  from  the  report  of  an  inspector  because  they  are  against 
he  Department's  jjolicy  at  the  time  is  open  to  serious  objection.  It  involveR 
the  suppression  ot  criticism  from  what  may  possibly  be  the  only  sources 
whence  the  public  can  receive  information. 

Dr.  Pearson,  speaking  on  this  subject  on  29th  March,  1890,  said  :— 

"  Parliament  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  know  from  the  in8i)ectons  as 
experts,  whether  the  system  was  doing  good  work,  and  if  the  Department 
once  adopted  the  practice  of  supprensing  unfavorable  reports,  or  un- 
favorable i>assages  in  them,  and  printed  only  their  favorable  reports  the 
consequences  would  Ije  mast  deplorable." 

In  St i-ong  contrast  to  the  resentment  of  criticisms  of  the  Deiwrtment ;» 
]K>licy  is  the  English  system,  where,  on  the  abolition  of  iiayment  by  result'^ 
(payment  to  school  authorities,  not  teachers),  the  departmental  reijort 
contains  the  inspectoi-s' sUtements,  frankly  approving  or  condemning  the 
new  ix)licy  according  to  the  conscientious  judgment  (»f  the  individiidl 
inspector.  , 

We  are  of  ojiinion  that  the  iHjriodical  exchange  of  inspectors  in  the 
various  districts  both  town  and  country,  would  Ije  of  great  advantage  to 
the  educational  progress  of  the  colony,  and  tend  to  vitalize  the  whole 
system  of  inspection. 

(r)  Tearhert. 

The  teai!hei-s'  organizations  should  Ixj  encouraged  to  hold  conferenct^s 
and  the  resolutions  arnved  at  should  l>e  formally  pi-esented  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  be  included  in  the  Annual  Ile|»ort. 

Circulai's  of  instruction  should  also  be  issued  by  the  Department 
District  libraries  of  i*e|K>rts  and  works  relating  to  education  smould  |»e 
established.  The  library  of  the  Education  Dejiartinent  should  be 
modernized  and  enlarged.  It  should  he  extended,  completed,  and  kept  up 
to  date  by  arrangements  lieing  made  to  get  promptly  all  the  records  from 
the  leading  official  world  centres. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Deijartinent,  at  all  events  in  the  past^  to  the 
abolition  of  the  result  system  seems  to  be  in  the  fear  lest  paymg  the 
teachers  fixed  salaries  would  result  in  their  work  being  careless  and 
indifferent.  We  see  no  reason  to  fear  this.  On  the  contrary,  every  member 
of  the  Commission  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  as  a  class  the  teachers 
are  a  body  of  men  that  the  community  may  feel  proud  of.  They  include 
very  many  enthusiastic  men,  who  display  the  keenest  intei'est  in  their 
life-work.  It  is  their  life-work,  for  it  must  l^e  rememljered  that  it  is 
seldom  used  as  an  avenue  to  another  career.  Even  the  diwabilities  and 
deprivations  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  duiing  the  retrenchment 
period  have  not  destroyed  the  interest  taken  in  their  work,  although  dis- 
heartening influences  have  undoubtedly  existed. 

We  feel  that  the  teaching  .staff  is  capable  of  doing  work  of  a  ver^  high 
order  if  freod  from  the  trammels  of  the  result  system.  The  Commission  is 
satisfied  as  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole,  and  when  it 
is  remeriibercd  that  this  has  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  discouraging 
retrenchments  and  losses  of  promotion  on  every  side,  it  is  doubly 
gratifying.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  with  a  reorganization  of  the 
administrative  and  ins|)ectc)ral  staff  a  class  of  teachers  already  exists  both 
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capable  and  willing  to  assist  in  reforming  our  system,  and  at  least  bring  it 
up  to  the  level  of  other  countries.  The  residt  system  might  have  been 
necessary  when  the  only  teachers  available  included  a  large  number  of 
unqualified  or  partly  (luaiified  men,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  present 
staff. 

(d)  Pupil  Teachers  and  Monitors. 

The  existing  method  of  appointment  of  pupil  teachers  has  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  room  for  reform  in  this 
direction.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  a  life  tenure  is  given  to 
pupil  teachers  of  one  year's  standing,  and  that  these  teachers  may  have  been 
seen  on) v  once  by  the  district  inspector.  In  view  of  the  excessive  comiie- 
tition  which  exists  fur  ap|)ointnient  to  these  positions  in  Victoria,  we  thirik 
tliat  some  stricter  sui>i?rvision  should  l)e  exerciseil  l)y  the  Department  over 
pupil  teachers  with  a  view  to  a^K-ertain  their  ea|*abilities,  ajjart  from  the 
abdity  U)  pass  mere  examinations^  l)efore  they  receive  the  status  of  teachers. 
Even  in  England,  where  the  conditions  of  the  teaching  profession  are  such 
as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difHcultv  to  obtain  suitable  pupil  teachers,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  im]:)06e  guarded  conditions  as  to  8i)ecial  recommendation 
by  an  inspector,  and  we  believe  that  the  adoi)tion  of  a  similar  plan  in  this 
colony  would  tend  to  improve  the  class  of  pupil  teachers.  Mr.  InsixH'tor 
llix  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  it  must  affect  the  service  injuriously  to 
give  a  life  tenure  to  failures  as  teachers,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
them  under  the  present  order  of  things." 

The  practice  of  the  Department  of  withdrawing  first-class  pupil  teachers 
from  their  schools  for  relieving  duty,  and  the  substitution  of  monitors  or 
Htli  class  pupils,  is  one  that,  in  our  opinion,  must  seriously  affect  the 
efficiency  of  tlie  schools,  and  from  the  evidence  jilaced  liefore  us  it  is  clear 
that  this  practice  during  a  recent  period  has  become  unfortunately  too 
prevalent.  One  witness,  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Victorian  State 
School  Teachers*  Union,  referred  to  a  complaint  made  by  a  metroix)]itan 
head  teacher  to  the  Union,  that  on  a  eiven  day  no  less  than  eight  pui)il 
teachers  were  withdrawn  from  his  scnool  staff  for  relieving  duty,  or  from 
other  causes,  and  their  i)laces  filled  by  6th  class  pupils.  This  fact  iioints  to 
a  remarkable  want  of  or^nization  on  the  jwirt  of  the  Department,  and 
shows  clearly  the  necessity  for  a  projierly  maintained  staff  of  relieving 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  under  such  conditions  as  these,  head 
teachers  are  compelled  to  work  for  result  examinations,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  this  fact  to  show  how  unfair  is  the  practice  of  sending 
pupil  teachers  on  relieving  duty — not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the 
pupils.  We  have  previously  referred  to  the  reix)rt  of  Messrs.  Main  and 
Topp,  and  although  attention  was  directed  by  tiiem  in  that  report  as  far 
back  ivs  1881),  to  the  ;^n-eat  disiulvantiige  lcilK)ure<l  under  by  the  schools 
through  the  withdiuwal  of  pupil  teachers  foi-  relieving  work,  and  the  eon- 
«e<|nent  prt»judicial  effect  cm  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  no  attempt  has 
Wu  made  by  the  dejuirtment  to  effect  a  remedy,  and,  in  fact,  the  evil  has 
Wn  greatly  intensifie«l. 

One  effect  of  the  passing  of  Act  No.  13U2  in  1893,  was  the  amjoiutment 
of  monitors  to  a  limited  extent  in  certain  schools,  and  we  think  that  the 
eninloyment  oi  monitors  is  to  Ik)  commended,  provided  their  duties  arc 
sucn  as  to  afford  training  in  school  work,  and  to  enable  them  to  cjualilfy  for 
the  higher  position  of  \m\ti\  teachers.  We  desire  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  monitorial  system  is  one  that  is  oymu  to  abuse,  and  that  strict  care 
should  be  taken  to  clearly  define  the  limits  and  the  nature  of  the  teaching 
work  expected  from  them. 

(e)  Result  System. 

As  stated  in  our  preliminary  remarks,  our  Commission  does  not  specify 
this  subject,  yet  its  scope  includes  an  inquiry  as  to  the  means  to  be  aoop^ted 
for  the  better  provision  of  a  systematic  and  graduated  course  of  technical 
instruction.  We  feel  it  would  be  futile  to  make  mere  recommendations, 
without  considering  whether  they  could  be  duly  carried  out  with  the 
existing  methods  of  testing  school  work.    We  were  consequently  compelled 
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to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  present  system  of  iiay- 
ment  of  teachersby  results  of  examinations. 

We  ha^ 
of  schools 

luese  assi. ,  —  ^ 

made  the  system  the  suliject  of  inquiiy  and  study.  *      •  l  j 

Jn  addition,  statements  from  comi)etent  authorities  have  l>een  fumistiert, 
setting  forth  the  arguments  both  tor  and  against  the  continuance  of  the 

result  system ,         ,  .    xr-  .    •   v    xi    u      i 

The  principle  of  iiayment  by  results  was  adopted  in  Victoria  by  the  ttoanl 
of  Education  in  1863,  and  the  object  of  the  Board  in  introducing  the  system 
is  stated  to  have  been  twofold -(1)  to  induce  greater  assiduitv  on  the  part 
of  the  teaching  staii,  and  (2)  to  advance  the  minimum  standard  of  efficiency 
in  iirimary  schools.  We  can  well  conceive  that  at  this  early  stage  m  the 
historv  of  the  educational  movement  in  this  colony,  some  such  policy  w<w 
absolutely  essential,  and  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  the  position  ot 
Victoria  m  regard  to  educational  matters  was  at  that  penod  very  similar  to 
that  of  England  under  the  revised  Code  of  1862.  At  a  tune  when  the 
educational  system  of  the  colony  was  only  partially  organized,  when  the 
training  of  teachers  had  not  been  undertaken,  and  the  necessity  for 
uniformitv  existed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hoanl  of  Education  had 
strong  reasons  for  inaugurating  the  system  referred  to,  and  that  valuable 
work  was  done.  That  the  deficient  qualifications  and  training  of  teadiera 
were  largely  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  system  is  evidenced  by 
the  statment  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Venables,  then  an  inspector  of  schools,  who, 
although  a  firm  advocate  of  the  result  system,  in  referring  to  payments  by 
results  in  one  of  his  rei)orts  stated  that-  " Could  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
skilled  teacher  be  secured  for  every  school  its  necessity  would  become  m  a 
great  measure  obsolete."    It  is  purely  a  tentative  system. 

The  system  adopted  in  1863  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  m 
regard  to  methods  of  examination,  concessions  as  to  "age  test,  the 
standard  of  examinations  and  the  introduction  of  a  merit  grant ;  but  the 
general  principles  of  the  system  have  practically  remained  unaltered  to  the 

present  day.  j    •  •  *. 

One  prominent  feature  of  the  evidence  laid  before  us  by  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  Department  and  by  other  witnesses  was  that  in  consider- 
ing the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  result  system,  the  effect  uwn 
the  teaching  staff  was  assumed  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  while  the 
effect  upon  the  child  was  only  looked  ui)on  as  a  secondary  matter, 
desei-ving  little  or  no  consideration.  While  it  is  imj)ortant  that  the 
teaching  staff  shoidd  work  under  the  best  ixxssible  conditums  the  question 
of  ]>aramount  imix)rtance  is  the  effect  ot  the  system  u]K>n  the  children 
whom  the  State  has  umlertaken  to  educate.  From  this  aspect  the  result 
system  is  injurious  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  result  system  that  one  object  auned 
at  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  work,  and,  in  our  opinion,  this  uniformity  is 
detrimental,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  backward  children,  but  also  to  those 
who  are  brighter  and  more  intelligent  The  striving  after  a  uniformity  of 
standard  has  led  to  a  system  of  cramming,  concerning  which  the  complamU 
on  all  sider^  are  most  bitter.  It  is  [)ointed  out  by  the  Senior  Inspector  of 
•Schools  (Mr.  Holland)  that  this  tendency  is  more  marked  in  the  large 
town  schools  where  high  ixjrcentages  are  obtained  than  in  the  smaller 
country  schools  in  which  the  percentages  are  only  normal,  and  it  will  thus 
be  seen  that  cramming  is  most  prevalent  where  it  is  also  must  injurious- - 
in  the  schools  with  large  attendances  of  pupils.  The  mentcd  effect  of  a 
system  of  forcing  dull  and  backward  children  must  be  of  the  most  injurious 
cnaracter,  and  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  school  life  of  such  children 
must  be  unattractive  and  unhappy.  One  of  the  oldest  inspectors  in  the 
Department  has  stated  in  evidence  that  the  result  system  "  limits  the 
development  of  intelligence  in  a  child  "  and  it  has  been  shown  conclusively 
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that  demands  seriouB  attention,  it  being  clear  that  much  of  our  educational 
work  must  be  largely  neutralized  by  a  system  of  cram  on  the  one  hand^  and 
of  retarding  influence  on  the  other.  The  true  ideal  of  education  u  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  a8  far  as  possible  the  individuality  of  (mpils,  and 
not  to  turn  out  machine-made  products.  It  has  been  stated  with  evident 
pride  by  one  of  the  insiiectors  of  schools  that  the  country  child  receives 
precisely  the  same  education  as  the  town  child,  but,  in  our  opinion,  this 
very  uniformity  is  a  serious  defect  of  the  system.  Unless  more  freedom 
be  given  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  teach  broadly  and  effectively 
we  must  l>e  content  to  retain  a  mecnanical  unpractical  system  of  education, 
and  to  lag  behind  more  progressive  peoples. 

That  the  character  of  the  education  afforded  our  children,  apart  fix)in  the 
considerations  referred  to  above,  has  been  preiudicially  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  result  system  nas  l)een  abundantly  proved  by  our  in- 
vestigations, and  the  opinion  has  been  generally  expressed  by  educationalists 
of  standing  that  the  outcome  of  such  a  system  can  only  be  mechanical  and 
restricted  teaching.  This  must  necessarily  be  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
examinations,  upon  which  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  dei)cnds,  are 
in  themselves  mechanical  ana  restncted.  Mr.  Insi^ector  Hix  states  that- - 
'*  the  chief  object  of  result  examinations  is  to  assess  salaries  rather  tlian  to 
test  the  value  of  the  education  given  "  and  this  opinion  is  Itome  out  by 
the  evidence  of  teachers  generally.  Another  witness,  Mr.  Frank  Tate. 
says—"  The  examinations  imder  present  conditions  test  facts,  not  mental 
developments Teaching  becomes  narrow  and  illiberal,  examina- 
tion becomes  stereotyi)ed,  and  classification  and  promotion  (of  teachers) 
automatic." 

Dealing  next  with  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  teaching  staff,  there 
has  been  a  solid  array  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  system  is  most  ine(]uit- 
able  in  its  operation,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  fails  in  one  of  its  first 
objectSw  the  rewarding  of  good  work  and  the  punishment  of  inefficient  teachers. 
It  would  naturally  l^  expected  that  in  a  system  designed  to  secure  the  best 
possible  effort  on  the  part  of  teachei's,  and  one  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
teacher's  salary  is  affected,  the  methods  of  examination  would  be  most 
complete  and  searching.  We  find,  however,  that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
exists  throughout  the  teaching  staff,  and  thieit  the  examinations  are  hurried 
and  superficial,  and  many  of  tne  inspectors  complain  that  they  are  unable 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  own  or  the  teacners'  satisfaction  owing  to 
the  overpressure  of  work.  This  complaint  is  made,  both  in  town  and 
country.  Surely  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  testing  of  the 
work  of  our  educational  system  demands  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
examination  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  alone,  but  when  it  i.s 
remembered  also  that  in  addition  a  portion  of  the  income  of  teachers  inust 
deiiend  upon  the  examinations,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  for  serious 
reflection.  We  find  further  that  by  the  operation  of  the  result  system, 
teachers  are  in  many  cases  not  paid  on  the  results  of  their  own  workout 
on  the  results  of  the  work  of  other  teachers  in  the  same  school.  Thus 
Mr.  Inspector  Summons  in  his  evidence  }K)ints  out  that  in  a  school  of 
27  teacners,  only  seven  were  paid  by  results,  while  the  remaining 
teachers  (pupil  teachei-s  and  monitors)  were  ytaid  fixed  salaries.  Thus  the 
result  payment  to  the  head  teacher  and  assistants  depends  largely  on  the 
work  done  by  the  junior  teachers  of  the  school,  and  this  is  the  case  in  all 
large  sch(x>ls  throughout  the  colony.  The  teacheiV  result  i>ayments 
are  also  affected  sometimes  very  considerably  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  can  possibly  have  no  control,  such  as  epidemics,  absences  from 
examinationSj  etc. 

With  an  imperfect  system  of  examinations,  and  varying  conditions 
affecting  the  work  of  teachers,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  understand  that 
the  system  has  become  unpopulai*  amongst  the  class  which  it  so  largely 
affects. 

It  is  implied  that  our  teachers  are  capable  only  of  doing  effective  and 
honest  work  by  the  application  of  some  such  system,  but  the  experience  of 
the  other  colonies  Koes  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  ana  that  no 
evil  results  have  followed  the  absence  of  such  an  "  incentive  "  to  work.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Inspector  Hix  in  his  statement  appended,  that  during 
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the  auspension  of  jiayiuenti^  by  results  in  Victoria  in  1886-87,  ourteachere 
worked  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  they  had  done  before  or  since.  Even 
admitting  that  a  snrnll  percental  of  the  teaching  staff  requires  spurring 
to  increased  exertion,  it  can  hardlv  be  argued  that  this  k  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  larger  body  of  hard-working  teachers  being  penalized 
and  limited  by  this  system. 

Summarizing  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  witnesses  and 
©there  against  the  retention  of  the  result  system,  it  is  iK)inted  out  :— 

1.  That  dull  children  are  unduly  forced,  while  brighter  children  arc 

kept  at  a  stand-still. 

2.  That  "  cramming  "  is  encoui-aged,  and  true  education  sacrificed  to 

instruction. 

3.  That  it  is  a  test  of  fju't-acquisition  rather  than  of  mental  develo|»- 

ment. 

4.  That  the  teaching  is  narrow  and  craiuijed,  instead  of  being  liberal 

in  spirit. 

5.  That  the  inspection  is  mechanical,  and  relies  largely  upon  the 

indi\'idual  and  wiitten  test,  which  is  inapplicable  to  many 
subjects. 

6.  That  teachei*s  are  often  paid  on  the  residts  of  work  of  other 

teachers. 

7.  That  teachers  often  suffer  in  their  i-esult  payments  through  causes 

beyond  their  own  control. 
B.  That  the  system  is  in  o])eration  in  no  other  English-speakiag 

country. 
9.  That  it  is  not  essential  to  the  honest  i)erforniance  of  work,  tliia 

being  demonstrated  by  teachers  of  other  colonies. 
10,  That  nroiKjr  recognition  cannot   be  ^ven  to  priniary  technical 

school  work  while  such  a  system  remains  in  operation. 

After  having  fully  considereil  the  oi>eration  and  l>earing  of  the  result 
system  in  Victoria,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  under  this 
system  it  will  l)e  impossible  to  introduce  the  subjects  of  practical  education 
into  the  curriculum  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  that  our  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  these  subjects  will  be  of  no  avail  while  the  existing 
methods  of  con  troll  injg  and  testing  school  work  continue.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  im|x>rtance  of  bringing  our  educational  system  up  to  the  level  of  other 
countnes,  and  also  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  result  system,  even  on  the 
present  curriculum,  we  are  compelled  to  recommend  the  total  abolition  of 
the  result  system,  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  parents  of  fixed 
salaries  combined  with  a  searching  method  of  inspection  in  heu  of 
individual  examinations  by  the  I^epartment's  ins))ectors  in  all  schools 
which  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.  The  school  work  should  he 
tested,  as  far  as  ]Kxs.sible,  by  class  examinations  as  well  as  by  general 
methods  of  inspection,  and  the  visits  of  the  insjjectfjrs  should  not  l>e  at 
stated  periods.  Examinations  by  the  inspector  should  not  be  resorted  to 
where  he  is  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  a  hi^h  level  of  efficiency  is  being 
maintained.  Power  should  Ix;  given  to  retain  schools  under  the  present 
examination  system  where  there  appears  to  be  any  deterioration  of  work  or 
lack  of  enerf;v  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  a  particular  school.  That  this 
alteration  will  entail  greater  responsibility  upon  inspectors  is  admitted,  but 
we  hold  that  this  responsibility  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  educational  system. 

(/)  Recent  Changes  by  Legislation^  Begulattons,  etc, 

a  •  •  •  •*  ^^P^^ish  with  this  Report  a  statement  furnislied  by  the 
Secretory  for  Education,  setting  forth  the  detaUs  as  to  retrenchments 
carried  out  by  legislation  and  by  administration  [see  below  Appendix],  and 
a  glance  at  this  statement  will  show  conclusively  that  the  zeal  for  retrench- 
ment has  evidently  outrun  the  discretion  of  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
Department,  and  wiU  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  our 
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uational  system  of  educatiou  han  been  coimiderably  impaired,  aud  that 
the  movement  of  the  Department  has  been  one  of  retrogression  rather 
than  of  progress. 

Amongst  other  items,  we  would  es^ialiy  refer  to  a  saving  oi  £7,700 
on  the  training  of  teachers ;  a  reduction  in  teachers'  salaries  and  result 
payments  of  £128,091  ;  the  abolition  of  bonuses  to  head  masters  for  train- 
mg  pupil  teachers  ;  a  saving  of  £7,000  by  the  withdrawal  of  scholarshijK}  : 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  truant  otficers,  which  involved  a  decrease  ot 
ex^jenditure  of  £6,000  ;  the  stoi>page  of  kindergarten  exi)enditure  ;  a  saving 
of  £37,000  by  amalg-ruuation  of  schools  ;  a  reduction  of  £7,000  in  grants  for 
the  maintenance  of  scluxil  buildings  ;  a  c'onsidei'aV)le  deci-ease  in  exi>endi- 
ture  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  a  reduction  of  £8,000  on  the 
maintenance  of  technical  schools. 

It  is  dijQicult  to  Ix^lieve  that  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  «>f  the  Educa- 
tion Dei>artment  of  nearly  £200,0(X)  iier  annmn  could  be  effected  without 
some  corresj[)onding  detenoration  in  the  character  and  value  of  tlie  instruc- 
tion given  m  our  State  schools,  and  although  in  some  few  instances  we 
recognise  the  necessity  for  retrenchments,  owing  to  expenditure  having 
been  increased  in  the  more  prosperous  years,  yet  We  are  satisOed  that  the 
system  has  been  injured.  It  is  important  to  notice,  too,  that  under  this 
policy  the  services  of  some  of  the  l)est  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
lost  to  the  Department  by  retirement,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  for 
the  sake  of  an  immediate  showing  of  saving,  the  jjension  list  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  was  increased  from  £23,982  in  1891  92  to  £72,081  in 
1897-98  ;  while  teachei*s,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  prime  t)f  bfe,  were 
enabled  to  withdraw  from  the  IX'uartment  with  pensions,  and  to  enter  into 
comiKitition  with  private  teachers  less  fortunately  placed,  and  with  workers 
in  other  avenues  of  employment. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  (1893)  an  Act  was  )jassed  i*educing  the 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  to  be  {laid  to  tea(*hers  in  each  class,  and 
although  tliis  legislation  did  not  affect  salaries  paid  at  the  time  of  the  Act, 
it  applied  to  ail  new  apijointments  and  to  teachers  promoted  fnmi  (me 
class  to  another.  In  his  statement  on  the  effect  of  regrading  schools,  Mr. 
Inspector  Bix  refers  to  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and  remarks  that  the  Act 
"  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  retard  promotion  by  merit,"  and  that  a 
teacher  would  take  at  least  31  years,  if  he  got  promotion  from  class  to  class 
without  a  single  day's  delay,  to  pass  through  the  five  classes.  The  result 
of  this  legislation  must  be  that  the  teachers  in  charge  of  our  most 
important  schools  will  be  men  far  past  the  prime  of  life.  Even  before  the 
retarding  influence  on  promotions  of  teachers  caused  by  the  passage  of  this 
Act  (No.  1334)  it  was  recognised  by  comiietent  authorities  that  the  slow 
mte  of  promotion  must  have  a  prejudicial  effect,  and  Messrs.  Main  and 
To]ip,  reporting  on  this  subject  in  1889,  stated  : — 

"The  lact  that  the  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  of  tlic  large  schools 
in  New  South  Wales  are  in  the  ]>rime  of  life,  while  teachers  in  similar 
positions  in  Victorian  schools  h  ivo  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  full  physical 
vigour  Ls  in  most  cases  considerably  diminished,  must  have  a  tendency  to 
give  the  schools  of  the  former  colony  an  advantage  over  ours." 

And  in  thjeir  summary  to  the  report,  these  gentlemen  refer  to  "  the 
^eater  prominence  given  to  skill  and  industry  in  determining  pi'omotions 
m  New  South  Wales,  so  that  comparatively  young  men  may  \\o\y&  to  attain 
the  highest  positions." 

Then  again,  in  January,  1895,  a  further  retrenchment  Act  (No.  1382), 
known  as  the  Kegrading  of  Schools  Act,  was  brought  into  operation.  .    .   . 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  uiyust  operation  of  the  16th  section  of  Act 
No.  1302,  by  which  teachers  in  the  first  sub-class  of  their  class  are  enabled 
to  rise  in  classification  with  their  schools  often  at  the  expense  of  more 
deserving  teachers 

All  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission  on  the  question  were 
unanimous  in  stating  that  the  policy  of  amalgamation  of  schools  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  system,  and  that  the  super- 
vision by  head  teachers  has  been  weakened  very  considerably,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  town  schools 
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The  amalgamatioii  of  schools  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  materiaUy 
weakened  the  supervision  of  the  schools  affected.  It  is  generally  expected 
tliat,  in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  whole  school^  the  head  master 
should  give  the  pupUs  of  the  senior  classes  the  advantage  of  his  superior 
qualifications,  and  we  consider  that  this  must  be  impossible  where  his 
attention  is  divided  between  two  schools. 

After  full  consideration  of  the  ]>olicy  of  amalgamation  of  schools,  we 
recommend  that  steps  lie  taken  to  discontinue  the  system,  and  that  the 
existing  adjuncts  be  made  principal  schools  wherever  their  importance 
demands  it,  or  reconstituted  as  indeijendent  infant  schools  if  practicable. 

Other  changes  were  effected  by  aepartmental  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration, by  the  reduction  in  number  of  the  inspectoral  staff,  and  in  the 
amount  of  their  travelling  allowances,  the  withdrawal  of  special  payments 
to  teachers,  reduction  of  exiienditure  on  school  buildings,  and  these, 
together  with  the  increase  in  size  of  schools  and  classes,  the  appointment 
of  immature  teachers,  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  most  highly-qualified 
teachers,  the  lessening  of  prasiiects  of  promotion,  with  the  conse*iuent  lack 
of  incentive  to  industry  ana  good  work,  have  been  injurious  to  the 
educational  system. 

Annual  EeftorU, 

iVfter  making  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Education  Department  for  the  years  1894-96,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that,  in  future  Annual  Reports,  **  the  presentation  of  the  official  statistics 
and  progress  should  be  supplemented  by  fuller  references  to  the 
educational  ouestions  of  the  day  and  the  best  thought  of  the  De^Mitment 
as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  in  actual  work/'  The  Commissioners 
comment  with  severity  on  certain  statements  in  the  Reports  containing 
assui'ances  of  continued  educational  efficiency  which  the^r  regard  as  having 
been  i>ublished  at  a  time  when,  as  they  believe,  serious  defects  were 
impairing  the  growth  and  usefulness  of  public  education.  They  urge  that 
a  Department  should  have  '*  power  to  express  an  opinion  or  to  utter  a 
warning  for  the  g[uidance  of  the  public  or  Parliament  as  to  the  effect  of  any 
proDOsed  change  in  the  system  or  attack  upon  its  efficiency." 

They  further  express  their  opinion  as  to  '*  the  necessity  of  establishing 
some  form  of  CouncO  of  Education  to  watch  over  the  working  of  the 
system,  that  will  fearlessly  express  its  opinion  of  proposed  changes  in 
reports  periodically  presented  to  the  Le^slature.  Sudi  a  body  would 
keep  in  touch  with  educational  progress  m  all  its  branches  in  other  [lart^^ 
of  tlie  world,  and  would  be  a  guarantee  that  a  [x>licy  of  stagnation  could 
not  long  be  pursued. 

Education  is  largely  controlled  by  such  bodies  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquirv,  we  make  no  actual  recommendation  on  this 
subject,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  establish  some  such  body. 

At  a  further  stace  of  our  inquiry,  when  we  have  dealt  with  various 
branches  of  technical  educiition  in  relation  to  rural  industries,  mining,  and 
industrial  pursuits,  we  .will  indicate  in  detail  the  principles  on  which  such 
a  co-ordinating  body  should  be  established. 

We  think  its  establishment  essential,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  could  be 
designed  so  as  in  no  way  to  withdraw  education  from  i)arliamentary 
control,  at  the  same  time  proving  of  the  highest  assistance  to  the 
Legislature,  and  maintaining  the  public  interest  m  the  work  of  training 
thepeople. 

The  Commissioners*  Report  continues  as  follows  :— 

{g)  Certificates  of  Exemption  fi-om  School  Attendance. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Ed/wcation  Act  1890,  power  is  given  to  make 
regulations  to  determine  the  system  upon  which  the  standard  of  education 
shuikll  be  based.  Evidence  has  been  furnished  the  Commission  as  to  the 
evil  effects  of  gi-anting  certificates  of  exemption  to  children  of  tender  years, 
it  being  possible  under  the  existing  regulations  for  children  to  obtain  the 
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certificate  as  early  as  eight  years  of  age.  The  evidence  of  teachers  and 
others  goes  to  show  that  the  effects  upon  children  of  ieavinjg  school  upon 
obtaining  the  minimum  standard  are  most  imurious,  and  in  many  cases 
likely  to  prejudice  their  future  career.  In  England  the  minimum  a^  for 
issue  of  a  leaving  certificate  has  been  eleven  years,  and  even  then  children 
were  only  examined  at  the  special  request  of  parents,  with  a  view  to  their 
entering  upon  some  emplovment ;  and  during  tne  current  year  the 
minimum  age  has  been  raised  to  twelve  vears.  We  notice  also  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  complaint  in  France  that  children  leave  school  at  too 
early  an  age.  The  school  age  is  thirteen,  similar  to  that  in  Victoria,  but 
children  are  exemuted  from  further  attendance  after  obtaining  the  "  Certi- 
ficate of  Primary  studies  "  which  can  lie  granted  upon  pa.ssing  a  standard 
examination  for  which  the  minimum  age  is  eleven  years.  The  standard 
adopted  for  examination  is  conHiderahly  higher  than  tliat  of  Victoria,  and 
includes  dictation,  arithmetic,  comix)sition,  i*ea<liug  and  recitation,  history, 
geography,  and  elementary  science,  while  i*ecently  drawing  and  a^culture 
have  been  made  obligatory.  Needlework  in  also  reauired  for  girLs.  The 
Victorian  standard  is  a  most  elementary  one,  providing  only  for  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  up  to  the  standard  of  the  4th  class. 

Analyzing  the  school  attendances  iu  this  colony  for  the  year  1897,  we 
find  that  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupils  l)etweeii  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  as  compared  with  the  numlier  attending  at  ten  years,  is  7  i)er 
cent.,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  next  year  of  school 
life  is  14  per  cent.,  and  the  attendance  of  children  over  thirteen  years  of 
age  is  28  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  attending  at  the  first  stated  age. 
The  Department,  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1897-98,  also  states  that  during 
the  year  1896  there  were  11,346  standard  certificates  issued,  and  indicates 
that  the  average  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  failed  to  attend  the 
required  number  of  days,  but  who  held  certificates  of  exemption,  during 
the  year  1897-98  was  2,656.  These  fi^nires  clearly  prove  that  a  large  number 
of  cnildren  annuaUy  leave  school  without  availing  themselves  of  the  full 
measure  of  education  provided  under  the  Act,  and  thereby  fail  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  necessary  t>o  constitute  the  basis  for  continuation  or  technical 
school  work. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Department  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  insure  full  advantage  l)eing  taken  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  State  schools.  With  this 
object  in  view  we  would  not  only  recommend  that  the  standard  of  education 
be  raised  considerably,  but  that  a  minimum  age  of  twelve  years  be  fixed 
for  the  issue  of  the  certificate  of  exemption.  We  consider  that,  having 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  practical  education  outlined  in  our  recom- 
mendations which  must  largely  be  given  in  the  senior  classes,  as  well  as  to 
the  future  technical  training  of  the  youth  of  the  colony,  this  alteration  will 
be  of  immense  advantage. 

We  think  it  desirable  that  the  minimum  of  40  days  attendance  in  each 
quarter  should  be  raised. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  minimum  age  for  the 
issue  of  certificates  to  12  years  will  not  in  itself  provide  for  a  sufiicient 
standard  of  primary  education  for  children  in  Victoria. 

The  Commission  are  precluded  from  recommending  that  the  limit  of  the 
school  period  be  raised  from  13  to  14  years  of  age,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that,  with  the  course  of  instruction  provided  by  the  Department  at 
present,  the  extended  period  could  be  properly  utilized.  The  tendency  in 
Europe  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  elevate  the  standard  of  primary 
instruction,  and  the  period  devoted  to  this  instruction  also  embraces 
longer  hours  daily  and  extended  for  a  more  lengthened  period.  It  is  by 
these  means  that  a  more  extensive  course  of  study  in  many  European 
schools  is  made  possible. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Department  to  gather  into  the  schools  as  many  children  as  ix)ssible. 
We  notice  from  the  Annual  Report  of  1897-98  that  26,000  children  are 
reported  as  not  being  in  attendance,  and  we  are  sensible  that  the  absence  of 
these  children  from  the  State  schools  is  a  serious  national  loss. 
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(A)  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

From  1886  to  1892,  HcliolarsliiiM  were  granted,  ranging  in  number 
from  200  in  1886  to  75  in  1892,  by  the  Education  Denartnieiit,  under 
certain  conditions  as  to  minimum  age,  and  also  in  the  latter  year  as  to 
the  satisfactory  passing  of  progress  examinations  *  but,  in  1^3,  owing 
presumably  to  the  retrenchment  iwlicy  of  the  then  Government, 
State  aid  in  this  direction  was  withdrawn.  Several  colleges  and  grammar 
schools  then  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  offered  scholarHhi])s  for  com- 
petition among  State  school  puuils,  ana  this  offer  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Department,  which  accepted  the  res))onsibility  of  holding  the  examina- 
tions throughout  the  colony.  We  understand  also  that  scholarshins  were  last 
vear  granted  bv  a  city  firm  in  connexion  with  commercial  suojects.  It 
nas  been  stated  that  the  Education  Department  intends  revertmg  to  the 
system  in  oi)eration  prior  to  1893,  and  that  50  scholarships  will  be  competed 
for  at  the  close  of  1900. 

The  granting  of  exhibitions  bv  the  Department  dates  from  the  year  1871, 
and  these  have  been  continued  under  varying  conditions  as  to  number, 
value,  and  tenure  until  the  present  time.  The  present  conditions  for  com- 
petitions for  exhibitions  are  that  the  candidate  must  be  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  have  held  a  scholarship  for  at  least  two  years,  and  have 
matriculated. 

Tt  appears  to  us  that  the  whole  system  of  granting  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  whether  under  the  former  departmental  regime  or  under  the 
more  recent  conditions,  is  simply  the  natural  outcome  of  the  general 
tendency  of  present  day  State  schfK>l  instruction  to  foster  literary  ac«niire- 
ments  at  the  expense  of  the  practical  side  of  education.  The  evinenee 
placed  before  us  on  this  matter  clearly  indicates  that  if  opportunity  were 
offered,  the  competition  for  scholarships  in  the  direction  of  mining,  agri- 
cultural, and  art  instnicticm  would  be  exceedingly  keen.  Further,  the 
evidence  has  shown  that  in  the  majority  of  ca-^es  scholarships  have  been 
^incd  by  the  children  of  i>arent«  who  are  in  a  ])osition  to  jiay  for  the 
higher  education,  and  who  do  ^jay  a  large  amount  in  fees  for  private  tuition 
and  coaching  a.H  a  preparaticm  ior  the  scliolarshi))coin]ietitive  examinations. 

While  ^e  favour  a  system  of  scholarships  for  literary  or  professional 
study  to  a  limited  extent,  provided  the  granting  of  these  sc*hobirship**  is 
determined  on  judicial  principles,  we  would  also  advocate  the  extension  of 
the  system,  if  anything  more  largely,  in  the  direction  of  a.Hsisting  youths  to 
obtain  higher  instniction  in  rural  and  mining  industries.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  fullest  advantage  would  be  taKen  by  State  school  pupils  of  scholar- 
ships admitting  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Dookie. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  present  method  of  awarding  scholar- 
ships be  brought  under  revision  by  the  Department,  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  students  who  are  not  possessed  of  suflicient  means  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  .their  studies.  An  adequate  numl)er  of  such  scholarships 
should  provide  for  instruction  in  the  Agricultural  College  and  other 
technical  schools. 

We  consider  it  important  that  in  reviving  the  sjrstem  of  Government 
scholarships  the  Department  should  make  such  provision  as  will  place  this 
matter  on  a  more  lioeral  basis,  and  that  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
existing  technical  schools  by  extending  the  scholarship  system  to  these 
institutions.  When  dealing  with  the  question  of  agricultural  and  mining 
education  in  the  technical  schools  of  the  colony  this  question  will  be  fiu^ther 
considered. 

X. — Training  of  Teachers. 

The  efficient  training  of  teachers  is  an  essential  jiai-t  of  any  educational 
system.  A  blow  waw  stnick  at  the  system  by  the  closing  of  the  Training 
College.  The  intention  of  the  Department  to  re^open  the  College  is  good, 
but  the  institution  to  be  useful  should  be  on  modern  lines. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  ....  seemed  not  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  thoroiwfh  training  on  the  part  of  teachers.  In  relation 
to  kindergarten  and  manual  training,   the   prevailing   impression  *w 
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that  a  little  study  of  manuals  would  qualify  a  teacher  for  either  class 
of  instruction,  and  that  a  **  beginning  "  or  **  attempt  ^  might  be  made  by 
teacheri)  thus  scantily  equipped  for  their  work.  It  would  almost  appear 
that  in  some  (quarters  the  same  view  wa^  held  an  to  science  teachings. 

No  more  mistaken  view  than  this  could  be  held,  and  it  stam))s  those  who 
hold  it  as  quite  uninfluenced  by  modern  views  as  to  education  or  the 
training  of  teachers. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Training  College,  like  the  kindergarten  and 
hand  and  eye  courses,  is  being  designed  in  a  hurry. 

The  college  has  been  closed  for  years,  and  now  that  a  Princiiial  has  been 
appointed  from  the  staff  of  ins[)ectors  (Mr.  F.  Tate)  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  IS  of  the  highest  importance  that  before  the  college  is  re-opened  the 
Princiivkl  should  visit  the  United  States  and  England  and  the  Continent, 
and  make  himself  act^uainted  with  the  organization  of  the  best  training 
schools  in  those  countries. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  and  manual 
training  and  hand  and  eye  training,  as  well  as  of  instruction  in  elementary 
science,  will  depend  upon  the  work  of  the  Training  College,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that,  in  arranging  courses  of  study  for  teachers  in  training, 
the  Department  snould  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  provision  of  a 
proper  staff  for  these  subjects. 

The  organizers  about  to  be  engaged  in  £n|^land  for  kindergarten  and 
manual  training  should  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  organize  the  teaching  of 
the  two  divisions  first  named,  and  the  Principal  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  lay  out  the  work  of  these  departments  after  their  arrival  in  the 
colony. 

The  training  of  infant  mistresses  should  be  made  a  special  feature  of 
the  w^ork  of  the  college.  Infant  teaching  is  doubtless  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  lack  of  thoroughljr  efficient  infant  mistresses  has  been 
fre((uently  insisted  u]kni,  both  in  the  inspectors'  reix>rts  and  in  the  evidence 
of  competent  witneiwes.  A  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
desirability  of  making  infant  teaching— at  all  events  .so  far  as  the  infant 
mistress  in  charee  of  the  infant  division  of  a  school  is  concerne<l  a 
8i)ecialty,  and  making  appointments  to  such  ]K)8itions  depend  u]K>n  s]>ecial 
fitness  and  (qualifications  for  the  work. 

Advantage  .should  certainly  be  taken  of  the  re-opening  of  the  Training 
College  to  provide  for  a  series  of  lectures  and  exiieriments  in  connexion 
with  dairying,  agriculture,  and  other  forms  of  instruction  bearinf^  upon 
rural  indiLstries,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  secunng  the 
services  of  "Competent  experts  for  this  branch  of  work.  The  instruction 
afforded  students  in  training  in  this  respect  should  enable  them  not  only  to 
teach,  but  later  on  to  furnish  instruction  to  teachers  gathered  together  in 
convenient  centres,  and  thus  the  infonnation  eained  at  the  Training 
College  would  eventually  permeate  the  whole  of  the  colony. 

One  feature  of  the  course  of  training  should  be.  the  thorough  instruction 
of  teachers  in  drawing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  services  of  the 
Inspector  of  Drawing,  Mr.  P.  M.  Carew-Smyth,  will  be  available  for  the 
sui)ervision  of  this  most  important  work.  It  is  largely  by  means  of  the 
trained  teachers  that  better  methods  of  drawing  must  be  inculcated,  and 
for  this  reason  the  instruction  given  at  the  Training  College  should  be  such 
as  to  full^  equip  teachers,  and  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  influence  of 
the  Training  College  to  tne  remotest  parts  of  the  colony.  The  training  in 
drawing  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  successful  should  include  black-board 
work,  and  this  should  form  an  imjiortant  jjortion  of  the  examination  for  the 
licence  to  teach  drawing.  It  is  certainly  anomalous  that  no  provision  has 
hitherto  been  made  for  training  in  black-board  work  and  drawing  from 
memory,  seeing  that  it  is  by  this  medium  the  teacher  must  convey  his  ideas 
to  the  class  under  his  control. 

We  are  convinced  that  provided  the  latest  infcnmation  be  obtained  by 
iwrsonal  inspection  in  other  countries,  and  that  an  efficient  staff  of 
assistants  be  appointed  to  the  college,  the  influence  c^  this  institution  on 
the  educational  movement  of  our  colony  will  be  of  enormous  value. 

We  think  that  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Department  to  provide 
practising   schools  for  young   teachers,    including   those   who   may   be 
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at  the  Training  College,  in  order  to  train  them  in  the  work  of  small 
country  schools. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  while  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Training  College  on  sound  lines  wUl  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  there  will 
still  remain  a  Targe  proportion  of  teachers  who  cannot  possibly  follow  a 
course  of  training.  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  past  oy  the  provision 
for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers.  After  careful  investigation  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of  training  pupil  teachers 
is  faulty,  and  should  at  once  be  amended.  The  head  master's  task  of 
holding  pupil  teacher  training  classes  after  a  full  day's  school  work  is  a 
very  hard  one.  It  pi*esse8  with  equal  severity  on  the  pupil  teachers. 
The  \m\A\  teachers  themsel  ves  feel  that  the  training  obtained  in  this 
manner  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations  for 
the  teachers'  course.  Many  of  them,  consequently,  arrange  for  private 
tuition  at  their  own  expense.  The  nupil  teachers  are  also  worked  too  hard 
at  school  during  their  course.  We  think  that  a  little  better  oi*^nization  on 
the  i)art  of  the  L)ei>artment  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  pnvate  tuition, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  efficient  training  for  the  pupil  teachers.  It  is 
recommended  that  pupil  teachers'  classes  should  be  groui)ed,  instead  of  a.s 
at  pi*esent  each  head  teacher  being  made  responsible  for  the  pupil  teachers 
of  his  own  school,  and  the  result  would  be  a  gi-eater  concentration  of  effort 
and  better  training.  We  would  strongly  oppose  the  caiTving  on  of  training 
work  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  school  work.  The  school  work  of 
the  pupil  teachers  should  also  be  lightened.  This  recommendation  will 
involve  very  little  increased  expenditure,  and  will  greatly  improve  the 
training  afforded  the  pupil  teachers. 


We  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  a  summary  of  our  recommenda- 
tions on  the  various  matters  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  dealing 
with  the  (juestion  of  primary  technical  education. 

SUMMARY    OF   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  a  modified  system  of  kindergarten  l)e  adopted  in  all  schools 
al)ove  Class  V.,  i.e..  where  there  are  two  or  more  (lualified  teachers,  the 
system  to  be  gradually  introduced  as  teachers  liecome  qualified  to  impart 
instruction. 

±  That  the  Kindergarten  Certificate  issued  at  the  discretion  of 
the  organizer  be  accepted  by  the  Department  as  an  alternative  qualifica- 
tion in  the  ca.se  of  female  teachers  to  the  subjects  of  Latin,  algebra,  and 
Euclid,  prescribed  for  the  pupil  teachers'  course. 

3.  Tnat  the  supply  of  kindergarten  material  be  made  wholly  by  the 
Department,  parents  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  finished  work  if  so  desired. 

4.  That  legislation  be  introduced  providing  for  the  special  classification 
and  api>ointment  of  infant  mistresses. 

5.  That  hand  and  eye  training  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  State 
school  curriculum  by  didy  qualified  teachers,  and  that  special  attention  be 
I)aid  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  work. 

6.  That  training  centres  be  established  for  teachers  in  draining,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  aflowing  visiting  masters  the  entry  to  schools  and  to  charge 
fees  l)e  withdrawn,  the  services  of  such  masters  to  be  utilized  wherever 
expedient  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

7.  That  the  subject  of  manual  training,  by  means  of  wood-working,  be 
made  a  branch  of  the  curriculum,  and  instruction  be  given  at  properly- 
equipped  "  centres,"  attention  to  be  first  paid  to  the  efficient  training  of  the 
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teaching  staff.  The  Commission  would  strongly  disapprove  of  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  except  by  instructors  who  are  imbued  with  the 
educational  spirit  and  aims  of  the  work. 

8.  That  the  programme  of  instruction  be  amended,  so  that  instruction  in 
science  subjects  be  no  longer  merged  into  a  group  of  general  lessons,  but 
be  arranged  under  the  heading  of  "  Experimental  Science." 

9.  That  the  teachers  be  ^  specially  trained  to  impart  instruction  in 
elementary  experimental  science,  and  that  the  illustrations  and  subject- 
matter  for  lessons  be  largely  drawn  from  local  industries ;  and  that  the 
mere  familiaritj^  with  text-books  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation for  teaching. 

10.  That  science  apparatus  be  more  liberally  suppHed  to  the  schools,  and 
teachers  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  same,  or  a  portion  of 
same. 

11.  That  steps  be  taken  to  extend  the  svstem  of  cookery  lessons  by  the 
equipment  of  "centres  "  throughout  the  colony  as  teachers  become  qualified, 
and  the  finances  of  the  Department  will  permit^  and  that  domestic  economy 
and  laundry  work  be  made  subjects  of  instniction. 

12.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  modification  of  the  programme  of 
instruction,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  new 
subjects  recommended  to  be  taught ;  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
vanous  Teachers'  Associations  to  be  sought  in  any  alteration  of  curriculum. 

13.  That  the  number  of  district  inspectors  be  increased,  and  that  in  the 
appointment  of  new  inspectors  attention  be  paid  to  teaching  experience  as 
well  as  scholastic  attainments.  That  inspectors  be  transferred  periodically 
from  one  district  to  another. 

14.  That  inspectors'  reports  to  the  Department  be  made  annually  instead 
of  biennially,  and  that  such  reports  be  published  in  full  for  the  information 
of  Parliament  and  the  public. 

16.  That  conferences  of  inspectors  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  for  discus- 
sion of  educational  matters  and  matters  affecting  the  Department. 

16.  That  teachers'  conferences  be  accorded  departmental  recognition,  and 
that  the  resolutions  of  all  conferences  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  referred  to  the  conference  of  inspectors  for  con- 
sideration and  report. 

17.  That  cireulars  of  instruction  and  information  be  issued  by  the 
Department  to  inspectors  and  teachers. 

18.  That  the  system  of  testing  school  work  known  as  the  "  result  system  " 
be  abolished,  and  that  inspection  be  substituted  for  examination  in  all 
schools  maintaining  a  hign  standard  of  efficiency.  Examinations  to  be 
retained  in  all  other  schools^  but  class  examinations  to  be  held  instead  of 
individual  examinations  as  tar  as  possible  and  inspectors'  visits  to  be  with- 
out notice.  Power  to  be  vested  in  district  inspectors  to  bring  schools  under 
the  system  of  examination  at  any  time  in  the  event  of  a  decrease  in 
efficieney. 

19.  Tnat  legislation  be  introduced  providing  that  the  staffing  of  schools 
be  re-arranged  so  as  to  insure  the  emplovment  of  a  larger  number  of  assis- 
tant teachers,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  on  the  staff. 

20.  That  the  permanent  relieving  staff  of  teachers  be  increased  so  as  to 
avoid  the  withdrawal  of  pupil  teachers  from  their  schools. 

21.  That  the  policy  of  amalgamation  of  schools  be  discontinued,  and 
steps  be  taken  to  re-open  the  present  adjuncts  as  principal  schools  wherever 
their  importance  demands  it,  or  reconstitute  them  as  independent  infant 
schools  ii  practicable. 

22.  That  the  standard  for  certificates  of  exemption  from  school  atten- 
dance be  considerably  raised,  and  the  niinimum  age  for  issue  of  such 
certificates  be  twelve  years.  That  the  minimum  period  for  school  atten- 
dance of  40  days  per  quarter  be  raised,  and  that  efforts  be  made  by  the 
Department  to  further  enforce  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act. 

23.  That  of  the  scholarships  proposeci  to  be  granted  by  the  Department 
next  year  a  number  be  proviaed  for  courses  of  study  at  the  Technical  Schools 
and  Agricultural  College. 

24.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  Training  College  course  for  instruction 
in  kindergarten,  hand  and  eye  training,  manual  training,  d^a^ving,  and 
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elementary  science,  and  that  opportunity  be  afforded  the  Principal  of  the 
College  to  visit  Europe  and  America  before  the  opening  of  ueCoUega 
with  a  view  to  studying  the  progress  of  education  ana  the  methods  adoptoa 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  those  countries. 

25.  That  centres  be  established  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  lar^r 
countiy  towns  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,  and  that  practiamg 
schools  be  established  for  the  trainmg  of  young  teachers  in  the  work 
of  small  country  schools.  That  facilities  be  afforded  teachers  for 
attending  vacation  courses  of  lectures  at  suitable  centres  in  kindergarten, 
hand  and  eye  training,  drawing,  and  experimental  science. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  may  l>e  those  who  object  to  these  strictures  on  the 
primary  system  of  eduaition  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 
A  brief  review  of  the  ix>sition  will  show  this  objection  unfounded. 
Technical  education  is  but  part  of  the  general  process  of  national  educa- 
tion of  which  elementary  training  is  the  basis.  The  state  of  primary 
education  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Ita  backward  condition  not 
only  stunts  national  development,  but  renders  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  difficult,  ana  their  work  unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  that  has  produced  the  advanced  elementary  systems  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland,  and  is  causing  reform  in  the  primary  school 
systems  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States. 

The  tendency  in  Europe  at  least  is  to  extend  the  scope  and  standard  of 
primary  instruction,  and  Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  marvellous 
development  of  industrial  skiU  and  power  of  contrivance,  as  exemplified  in 
the  ]>rogress  of  science  as  applied  to  industry  and  commerce  which  the 
Continent  now  exhibits,  has  its  roots  in  the  primary  schools. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  superstructure  of  sound  technical  instruction 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  underlying  our  national  rural, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  industries  can  be  raised  upon  the  imperfect 
foundation  of  our  present  primary  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  done  in  agricultural 
colleges  and  technical  schools  should  have  been  done  in  primary  or  con- 
tinuation schools,  this  defect  entailing  loss  of  time  on  the  scholars,  while 
the  larger  mass  of  children,  whose  education  stops  short  at  the  primary 
school,  are  quite  insufficiently  trained  for  the  work  of  modem  life. 

Witnesses  before  the  Commission  were  very  decided  in  objecting  to  any 
undue  extension  of  the  programme  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools 
that  would  increase  the  child's  daily  work. 

In  comparing  the  old-fashioned  programmes  of  instruction,  the  develop- 
ment of  tne  three  R's  theory,  of  the  work  of  our  State  schools  with  the 
work  of  Euro()ean  schools,  it  is  apparent  that  the  latter  Is  more  comprehen- 
sive. Education  occu))ie.s  a  higher  sphere  generally.  An  elementary  school 
in  Zurich  is  described  by  the  English  Commissioners  in  their  report  of 
1884.  in  which  irregularity  of  attendance  is  stated  to  be  unknown.  The 
chilaren  learn,  in  addition  to  rudimentary  chemistry  and  physics,  one 
foreign  language,  drawing,  besides  receiving  object-lessons  in  natural 
history. 

The  period  of  school  instruction  is  longer  on  the  Continent,  and  thus  a 
more  comprehensive  course  of  study  can  be  imparted  without  resorting  to 
the  cramming  system. 

In  Victoria,  although  the  statutory  age  of  school  instruction  is  from  six 
to  thirteen  years,  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  is  only  160  days  in 
the  year,  and  the  system  of  granting  exemption  certificates  to  children  of  a 
very  early  age  who  attain  a  very  low  compulsory  standard,  operates  to 
lessen  the  number  of  children  that  really  obtain  the  elements  of  a  sound 
education.  Many  children  claim  their  exempt  certificates  at  ten  years, 
some  even  at  eight  years  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  at  the 
later  of  these  two  periods  sound  considerations  of  national  policy  reqmre 
that  the  child  should  be  at  school,  and  not  either  at  work  or  running 
wild 
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Qennany  and  Switzerland  are  ahead  of  Great  Britain  and  Victoria  in 
this  respect.  In  Victoria  we  attach  a  supNerstitious  regard  for  the  value  of 
examinations.  The  point  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  a  little  child  is 
certified  to  as  educated.  What  is  essential  is  not  that  the  infant  brain 
should  be  crammed  to  receive  the  ins])Cctor's  certificate  at  a  period  when 
all  its  faculties  of  body  and  mind  are  hardly  devel()i)ed,  ))ut  that  those 
faculties  should  \ye  unfolded  by  a  certain  number  of  years  of  sound 
teaching. 

The  ixjriod  of  compulsoiy  attendance  at  school  extends  in  Hambiu'g 
from  six  years  to  tlurteen  (seven  years).  Saxony  jirescril)os  a  similar 
period.  In  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Zurich,  children  leaving  the  elementary 
school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  are  re<iuired  by  law 
to  attend  continuation  schools  for  two  or  three  years  more. 

These  evening  schools  (say  the  English  Commissioners  in  their  Report  of 
1884)  help  to  sustain  a  boy's  interest  m  study  at  a  time  when  he  is  likely  to 
foreet  what  he  has  acquired  in  the  ordinary  primary  school.  For  the  want 
of  them  apprentices  or  youn£^  workmen  frequently  find  themselves  too 
ignorant  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  technical  instruction  which  they 
have  the  opportunities  of  obtaining,  and  on  this  account,  and  also  because 
they  serve  to  give  the  youth  a  taste  for  study  at  the  time  when  he  .begins 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  instruction^  these  schools  have  proved  to  be  most 
serviceable  to  German  and  Swiss  artisans  in  quickening  their  intelligence, 
and  in  affordiuK  them  useful  information  bearing  upon  their  trades. 

(Germany  and  Switzerland  prcBcribe  a  longer  daily  attendance  as  well  as 
more  years  of  school  life  than  Victoria  does,  and  in  the  increased  time  a 
more  liberal,  programme  of  instruction,  and  examinations  are  not  pushed  to 
the  extreme  point 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  extending  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  to  fourteen  years.  National  greatneas  cannot  be  built  up  on  the 
labour  of  half-developed  ill-taught  children.  If  the  diffusion  of  prosperity 
and  comfort  among  tne  masses  of  our  population  be  a  fact,  it  cannot  1^ 
essential  to  deprive  our  children  of  the  opportunity  for  culture  and 
improvement  available  to  European  children. 

The  evidence  of  the  Commissioners  in  1884  has  been  quoted  above. 
Since  that  year,  in  1896,  Sir  Philip  Ma^gnus,  accompanied  bv  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  again  visited  Germany,  and  after  dwelling 
upon  the  enormous  advances  made  since  the  visit  of  the  Commission  in 
1884,  stated  :— 

"The  questions  of  longer  houi-s,  smaller  wages,  and  the  work  of  women 
and  children  are  to  some  extent  involved,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  growing 
competition  which  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  to  face,  but  we 
are  convinced,  from  our  inquiries,  that  there  has  Ixjen  in  the  i)ast,  and  that 
there  is  still  in  progress  a  levelling  up  of  the  inequalities  between  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  workers  here  and  tnose  in  similar  trades 
abroad.  In  all  skilled  industries  the  wages  in  Gennany  are  nsin^,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  tend  to  decrease.  Child  labour  has  p}ncttcally  disappeared 
in  German  factatnes,  as  in  no  case  at  any  works  visited  by  us  iid  toe  see  any 
children  employed," 

The  united  wisdom  of  the  great  German  nation  has  fully  decided  that 
the  best  use  to  put  their  children  to  is  to  train  their  minds,  bodies^  and 
characters,  and  tnat  well  trained  children  constitute  their  chief  national 
?  resources.  The  whole  of  the  report  last  quoted  is  a  record  of  marvellous 
industrial  development  consequent  on  education,  and  accompanied  by  in- 
creased devotion  of  money  and  intelligence  to  an  ever  progi'cssive  system 
of  education  in  all  its  branches. 

A  restricted  school  period,  a  limited  course  of  primary  teaching,  a  \nth- 
drawal  from  school  at  an  early  age— for  either  desultory  employment,  or 
hard  manual  work  on  the  farm,  or  unskilled  labour— will  leave  the 
Victorians  an  unprogressive  people. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  reorganization  of  the  educational  svstem  in 
this  respect  is  essential  if  we  desire  to  attain  the  level  of  the  European 

countries  we  have  named.      But  the  community  as  a  whole  must  be 

persuaded  of  the  value  of  a  sound  national  system  before  this  reform  can  be 

consummated. 
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The  poverty  and  want  of  purpose  of  the  life  of  many  dwellers  in  town 
and  country,  the  early  di»aDpearance  of  the  results  of  a  very  rudimentary' 
training,  the  absence  of  real  ideals  that  must  characterize  an  un$iu£Bciently 
trained  people,  must  be  conspicuous  among  the  causes  that  make  for 
arrested  social  development. 

In  Australia  we  lack  many  of  the  stimuli  to  progress  presented  by  the 
social  transformation  and  scientific  and  literary  movements  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Unless  our  intellectual  development  attains  its  fullest  proijor- 
tions,  we  may  find  ourselves  permanently  outside  the  world  currents  of 
progress.  These  considerations  go  to  show  that  education  of  the  very 
young  should  be  at  least  as  broad  and  com))rehensive  as  in  the  old  world. 
This  from  the  personal  or  humane  point  of  view. 

From  the  material  or  business  standpoint  the  world  competition  in  coni- 
merce,  production,  and  industry  also  requires  from  these  communities 
complete  educational  e<)uii)ment.  The  greatness  of  a  nation  must  rest 
uix)n  the  training  of  every  class  of  the  community.  A  nation  is  not 
redeemed  bv  the  genius  of  a  few  able  men.  The  nation  as  a  whole  must  be 
trained,  ancf  nowhere  should  the  training  be  more  thorough,  more  earnest^ 
or  more  fully  permeated  by  a  deep  love  of  the  spirit  of  learning  as  develop- 
ing faculty,  broadening  life,  and  strengthening  character  than  in  the 
primai*y  schools. 

Doubtless  reform  on  these  radical  lines  will  involve  a  recasting  of  our 
educational  system  as  a  whole.  That  such  a  reform  will  involve  further 
cost  cannot  be  gainsaid.  That  educational  i^eform  is  at  the  root  of  progress 
in  the  nations  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  is  unquestionably  true.  Without  it  the  developments  in 
manufacture,  commerce,  and  science  would  not  be  possible.  Other  social 
reforms,  whether  taking  the  form  of  legislative  action  or  not,  may  clear  the 
ground  for  progress  or  tend  to  secure  more  just  social  conditions,  but  the 
fundamental  truth  that  national  progress  depends  on  character  and  abiht}', 
and  these  largely  upon  training,  brings  the  paramount  importance  of 
educational  reform  into  bold  reliet. 

The  issue  is  whether  an  ill-trained  people  can  worthily  uphold  its  part 
either  in  production,  industry,  or  commerce  with  the  best  disciplined  com- 
munities f  This  is  the  question  to  be  faced  by  this  community,  whose  duty 
in  the  immediate  future  is  to  decide  whether  the  sacrifice  involved  in  the 
answer  will  be  made. 

This  Report  was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners,  one  signa- 
ture, that  of  Mr.  Chanes  R.  Long,  being  "  subject  to  protest." 
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APPENDIX. 


RETRENCHMENTS  IN  EXPENDITURE  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT. 


Education   I>xpartmxkt. 
SUteoieot  of  Expenditure  for  the  Yean  1801-3  to  1S08-9. 


Act  113S. 


Act  1SS4 


Total    Expeoditure  (ex 
cluaire  of  baildinga) 


I0OI-2     1W2-S  I  1888-4 


Administrfttiou 

Training   • 

Inetructioii 

Teachers'  Salaries 

JUsnlts      - 
Singing  • 


and 


Drawing 

Drill  and  Qymuastics 

TrsTelling  Bxpeuses— 
Inspectors  - 

Teachers    - 

Teachers  of  Siugiiigand 

Drawing     - 
Allowance  to  5th  Class 

Female  Teaohert 
Boonses-Singing,  Draw 

ingfft  PopU  Teachers 
KindergarleD,  etc. 

Exhibitions  • 

Scholarships  - 

Maintenance 

Helboume  Univenlty 

Ttchnical  Schools    • 

Pensions  paid  fjroiu  Si>ecial 

Appropriations     • 
Bqifdlngs  and  Bents 

Percentage  Dednctiuns 


£ 

£ 

7UU,<tt0 

747,521 

49,040 

45,388 

7,737 

7,096 

654,492 

628,077 

5<S5,287 
8,500 

551,025 

7,777 

6,090 

5,292 

4,552 

8,080 

5,578 

5,420 

8,661 

2,578 

778 

761 

6,599 

4,112 

5,842 
526 

5,579 
343 

1,875 

2,050 

7,iao 

5,883 

37,461 

38,461 

11,760 

6,760 

29,316 

17,065 

23,082 
65,169 


31,443 
28,272 


—  12,890 


& 
062,546 

3^351 

3,657 

554,407 

506,000 
77 

844 

1 

4,303 
3,196 

4 

1,783 

1,224 
210 

2,087 

3,930 

30,286 
4,750 

10,843 


42,764 
8,030 

31,427 


Act  1382. 


1894-5     1805-6  \  1896-7     1897-8     ^jaJgli**' 


087,717    004,874 


80,096  I    29,590 


600,527 
404,885 

659 

10 

3,000 
2,020 


10 

7 
lOS 


478,844 


440,352 


872 


2,060 
1,980 


50 


508,522 


29,971 

476,788 

438,183 

372 

2,958 
1,900 


1,977 

1,848 

2,078 

580 

20.279 

29.280 

4,750 

3,250 

1,457 

29,600 

3,250 

11,978      14,773      11,900 


62,467 
6,651 


75,210 
9,032 


71,624 
10,807 


27,334      23,998      22,803 


602,083  •  680,974 


30,581       20,747 


477,455 


437,196 


260 


2,930 
1,746 


1.420 


;,(wi 


494,9u8 


448.648 


2,970 
1.8U0 


245 

2,000 


30,180       80,900 

3,250  I       5,250 

11,008       I4/1OO 


73,2(10 
31,480 


l;i,lUl 

18,606       10,470 


1887-8  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1801-2. 

Thk  Principal  Itbxs  of  Retrinchxint  are  as  follows  :— 

Sluglug,  Drawing,  and  Drill £19.100 

Konnses,  Pnpil  Teaohers,  and  Singing  and  Drawing 5,842 

Scholarship 7,000 

Trafaihig 7,700 

Compnlsory  Claase,  I'luaut  Uftlucrd,  etc. 6,006 

Technical  Schools,  Maiutenace  of 8,000 

Teachers'  Salaries  by  reduction  in  number  of  Assistants,  Act  No.  1302.  •  11,000 

Teachers'  Salaries  by  regrading  of  Salaries,  Act  No.  1884  (Estimated)     -  45.000 

Teachers'  Salaries  by  regrading  of  Schools,  Act  No.  1382  (Estimated)     •  80,000 

Amalgamation  of  Schools 87,000 

Admioistration                     9,000 


£285.642 
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(iii.)  THIRD  PROGRESS  REPORT,  JULY  10,  1900. 

The  Third  Progress  Report  consists  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Cherry, 
of  the  University  of  Melboiime,  on  "  Technical  Instmction  in 
Great  Britain  ana  Europe." 

(Lv.)  FOURTH  PROGRESS  REPORT,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1900. 

The  Fourth  Progress  Report  deals  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  (1)  agricultural  education 
and  (2)  the  administration  and  reform  of  education  in  the 
the  modern  democratic  State.  The  document  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  most  important  papers  issued  of  recent  years  on  these 
educational  problems.  The  Report  was  received  too  late  for 
detailed  analysis  but  the  following  extracts  will  suffice  to  show 
the  chief  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  in  regard  (a)  to  the 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  primary  schools  and 
(6)  to  the  establishment  of  a  General  Council  of  Education  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  educational  thought  and  practice  and 
co-ordinating  the  various  types  of  educational  activity. 

(a)  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Primary  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  inter  alia : — 

1  That  a  scheme  of  instruotiou  in  exiicrmiental  science  to  form  the 
Iproundwork  of  agricultural  teaching,  be  prepared  and  adopted 
m  connexion  with  the  State  school  curriculum. 

2.  That  facilities  be  afforded  by  the  Department  of  Education  for 
the  instruction  of  State  school  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  in 
the  radiments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  school  gardens  wherever  practicable ;  and  that 
arran^ments  be  made  for  the  training  of  State  school  teachers 
for  this  purpose,  the  Burnley  School  of  Horticulture,  amongst 
other  agencies,  to  be  utilized. 

(6)  The  Functions  of  a  General  Council  of  Education. 

Ill  our  Second  Progress  Report,  dealing  with  manual  and  practical 
training  and  primary  education,  we  showed  clearly  that  the  Eancation 
Dejmrtment,  so  far  from  haying  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  Ae 
education  movement  in  other  civilised  countries,  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  maintained  its  own  standard  of  efficiency  in  many  respects,  and  had 
not  kept  abreast  of  modem  progress.  We  were  oppressed  with  tne  feeling 
that  the  community  possessed  no  guarantee  that  in  educational  matters  a 
progressive  policy  would  be  maintained.  For  these  reasons  we  indicated 
our  view  that  it  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to  provide  some  safe- 
guard for  the  maintenance  of  a  progressive  system  of  national  education  by 
the  constitution  of  some  form  of  council,  which,  without  in  any  way 
derogating  from  the  principle  of  parliamentary  control,  or  Ministerial 
re«ix)nsibnity.  would  be  enabled  to  watch  over  education,  report  upon  the 
work  of  all  educational  agencies,  and  generally  keep  rarliament  and  the 
public  informed  of  all  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  various  departments, 
and  present  such  criticisms,  information,  and  suggestions  as  would  secure 
contmuoua  progress.  It  was  then  thought  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  constitution  and  scope  of  such  a  body  as  is  here  indicated  might  be 
deferred  until  the  Commission  had  inquired  into  the  working  of  the 
technical  schools  of  the  colony,  dealt  with  questions  affecting  their 
reorganization,  and  determined  what  should  be  the  relations  existing 
between- the  primary  schools,  the  technical  schools,  and  the  University. 
T^e  investigation  which  has  been  made  into  the  subject  of  agricultural 
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education,  however,  raises  the  question  at  a  somewhat  earlier  stage,  and  it 
appears  impossible  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  the  tuDJect  of 
reform  and  extension  of  agricultural  education  without  considering  it: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  mere  recommendation  of  a  better  form  of 
organization,  of  correct  curricula,  and  of  more  scientific  methods  of 
instruction,  even  if  such  recommendations  were  promptly  carried  out, 
would  be  far  from  inaugurating  a  reform  that  would  be  permanent  This 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  creation  of  some  pennanent  organization  that 
will  insure  the  system  adopted  being  continuously  progressive,  and  also 
continuously  admmistered  in  a  symjiathetic  and  intelligent  manner. 

In  Victoria,  the  reaction  that  set  in  against  political  management  some 
years  ago  resulted  in  the  cr^tion  of  what  were  designed  to  be  non-])olitical 
permanent  boards,  controlling  certain  departments,  inde[)endent  of  what 
was  thought  to  be  the  evil  influences  of  iK)litical  interference.  The  cause 
of  agricultural  education  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  of  this 
character. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  iw  to  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
Agricultural  Education  (an  in-esponsible  board),  this  body  has  very 
imperfectly  realized  the  scoi)e  and  puri>ort  of  agricultural  education,  and 
by  no  means  kept  in  touch  with  other  countries  in  this  respect,  and  has  in 
iiarticular  fallen  far  short  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  Government 
(lepartments  of  South  Australia  and  New  Houth  Wales.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  same  char^  of  insufficient 
progress  has  been  thorou^hlv  established  against  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Victoria.  So,  in  tne  light  of  our  own  experience,  neither  system 
seems  to  have  been  a  success  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  some  reform 
is  absolutelv  essential.  Neither  the  Government  Dejmrtment  itself,  nor 
the  Council,  independent  of  external  control,  appears  to  possess  the 
necessary  capacity  for  progress. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting  us  in  Victoria  is  how  to  stimulate 
sufficient  general  interest  in  education  so  as  to  secure  continuous  effective 
criticism,  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  vitality.  Policies  of  retrench- 
ment, brought  into  operation  through  political  exigencies,  have  been 
pursued,  to  the  ^reat  detriment  of  ^e  educational  system,  without  any 
danger  signals  being  held  out  warning  the  community  of  the  mischief 
being  done.  Experience  proves  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  per- 
manent officials  of  a  department  to  publicly  protest  against  a  policy 
determined  on  by  their  political  head.  In  fact,  the  policy  determined  on 
must  be  carried  out  by  those  officials,  whatever  their  own  views  may  be,  in 
such  a  sj>irit  as  to  warrant  the  public  in  the  belief  that  they  are  heartily  in 
accord  with  it  Under  our  public  service  system,  which  in  its  operation 
appears  to  be  lar^ly  mechanical,  not  only  as  to  appointments,  but  also  as 
to  promotion  and  increase  of  pa^,  it  is  not  safe  to  expect  that  reforms  will 
be  from  time  to  time  actively  initiated^  or,  if  initiated  or  suggested,  will 
be  adopted  or  carried  out,  notwithstanding  that  amon^  the  inspectors  and 
teachers  are  included  a  very  large  number  of  enthusiastic  educationists. 
The  system  hitherto  in  operation  nas  discouraged  initiative,  and  has  not 
welcomed  suggestions.  Exoerience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  circulation 
of  ideas,  and  that  a  great  aeai  of  public  inquiry  and  criticism  has  been 
necessary  in  order  to  arouse  temporary  activity.  Neither  the  political 
heads,  nor  the  permanent  heads,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  can  be 
reUed  upon  to  evoke  from  the  teachers  or  officers  those  continuous  sug- 
gestions of  reform  and  instalments  of  progress  that  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  education,  and  which  inspectors  and  teachers  are  able,  willing, 
and  eager  to  furnish  and  execute.  Again,  and  this  applies  to  the  work  ol 
a  body  like  the  Council  of  AgriculturaJ  Education,  as  well  as  to  the 
Education  Department  itself,  there  is  no  means  by  which  the  public,  as  a 
whole,  can  judge  whether  the  system  is  intelligent,  successful,  or  pro- 
gressive. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  community  as 
to  our  condition,  and  a  vague  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  lagging 
behind  the  world  movement  in  educational  reform.  But  no  means  exist 
for  educating  public  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  our  deficiences,  or  t}ie 
nature  and  true  direction  of  desirable  progress. 
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When  one  compares  the  almost  total  absence  of  discussion  on  edudatioDal 
subjects  in  Victoria  with  the  position  these  subjects  occupy  in  the  literature 
and  life  and  legislation  of  England  and  America  (not  to  speak  of  Europe! 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  first  condition  of  progress  is  to  e^tabtisu 
some  healthy  agencies  of  continuous  vigorous  criticism.  The  mere  force 
of  uninstructed  public  opinion  has  proved  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpcKe 
to  be  achieved,  and  the  work  of  occasional  commissions  of  inquiry  on  the 
subject  cannot  Ije  sulHcient. 

Agricultural  education,  a  branch  of  technical  education  in  the  enlarged 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
(leiMirtment  of  inquiry.  It  forms  part  of  a  great  system  of  national 
education.  It  cannot  be  said  that  public  opinion  in  Victoria  has  yet 
realized  any  conception  of  such  a  system,  but  the  ideal  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  in  thought,  and  should  not  be  impossible  to  consummate  in  fact. 

A  national  system,  that  would  qualify  the  youth  of  the  country  for  the 
performance  of  the  task  constituting  their  life-work,  by  not  only  training 
the  memory,  but  by  the  development  of  faculty,  aptitude,  and  character, 
l»eginning  at  the  infant  school,  and  culminating  at  the  University;  a 
system  which  would  wisely  co-ordinato  all  ihe  depa laments,  agricultural, 
mining,  industrial  and  secondary  education  with  higher  education  is 
essential,  if  we  are  to  remain  a  progressive  community.  It  would  ceitainly 
Ihj  easier  and  less  costly  for  sucn  a  national  system  to  be  carried  out  as  a 
whole  than  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  which  primary  schools,  mining 
schools,  agricultural  colleges,  secondary  schools,  and  universities  are  all 
unrelated.  What  the  Earl  of  Eosebery,  in  his  speech  at  Chatham,  on  the 
22nd  Januaiy,  1900,  said  of  England,  is  more  than  true  of  educational 
matters  in  Victoria—"  I  humbly  tnink  that  in  this  countiy  we  live  a  great 
deal  too  much  from  hand  to  mouth.  We  do  not  i)roceed  by  scientific 
method.  We  go  on  the  principle  that  things  have  carried  us  so  well  so  far, 
that  we  are  a  noble  nation^  that  we  are  pretty  numerous^  and  that  we  have 
always  muddled  out  right  m  the  end.  ....  But  1  say  this  :  that  we 
are  a  i)eople  of  enormous  waste.     We  waste  simply  by  not  pursuing 

scientinc  methods Germany  is  infinitely  more  i)ainstaKing  and 

scientific  in  its  methods  than  we  are In  commerce,  in  education, 

and  in  war,  we  are  not  methodical,  we  are  not  scientific,  we  are  not  abreast 
of  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  day.  And  if  we  want  to  keep  our 
place,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  lessons  we  have  been  taught  in  this 
respect.  Depend  upon  it,  however  brilliant  you  may  be,  the  tortoise  of 
investigation,  methcxi,  and  preimration  will  always  catch  up  and  overtake 
the  hare  which  leaves  everything  to  the  inspiration  and  eflfort  of  the 
moment."  For  instance,  no  relation  exists  between  the  pririiary  school 
and  the  agricultural  college.  !Many  technical  schools  are  so  only  m  name. 
Both  in  agricultural  colleges  and  in  technical  schools  work  is  done  that 
shoiild  1^  done  in  primary  schools.  To  Lord  Rosebery's  reference  to  the 
absence  of  scientific  method  in  England  may  be  added  that  in  Victoria  we 
have  no  method  at  all  of  dealing  with  education  as  a  whole. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  body  that  will  watch  over  the  work  of  every  branch 
of  the  educational  svstein,  and  see  that  the  work  of  the  respective  parts  Lb 
properly  api)ortionea  and  duly  carried  out,  that  efficient  means  are  afforded 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  reciuisite  in  every  walk  of  life,  that  the 
agencies  for  the  supply  of  teachers,  auly  qualified,  are  in  good  working 
order,  and  that  the  wnole  is  permanently  aUve  to  all  legitimate  movements 
of  reform.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  ideal  we  aim  at  does  not 
necessitate  a  mechanical  method  of  teaching  according  to  one  pattern ; 
far  from  this,  it  is  essential  that  the  various  schools  should  be  encouraged 
to  preserve  variety,  spontaneity,  and  originality  of  method,  which  are 
essentials  in  education.  Can  the  Government  Departments  of  Education 
and  Agriculture  ever  supply  this  ?    In  our  judgment  they  are  i^werless  to 

do  so 

The  constitution  of  a  Cieneml  Council  of  Education  shoidd  not  be  difficult 
to  determine ;  and  it  should  include  representatives  of  the  University, 
educationists,  and  men  who  combine  intelligence,  culture,  and  a  zeal  for 
the  diffusion  of  education,  and  representatives  specially  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  various  departments  of  education  relating  topnmary  and  technical 
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education.  It  should  include  women  as  well  as  men.  Secondary  education 
should  be  represented.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  relation  of  secondary 
education  to  technical  education— one  of  the  great  educational  questions  of 
England,  Europe,  and  America — has  ever  been  discussed  in  Victoria.  No 
pohtical  or  social  considerations  should  be  paramount  or  operative  in  the 
constitution  of  the  council.  Its  functions  should  be  to  inouire  into  the 
working  of  the  Education  Department,  and  all  the  educational  work  of  the 
colony,  and  to  rei)ort  to  Parliament,  annually,  upcm  all  matters  connected 
with  education.  It  need  not  be  a  paid  body,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  community  would  readily  provide  men  and  women  of  the  necessai-y 
qualifications  and  attainments  and  zeal  for  this  most  im])ortant  task.  The 
council  at  first  should  be  nominated.  Experience  would  determine  its 
value  and  decide  uiK)n  the  desirability  of  other  methods  for  election  or 
appointment.  The  work  of  such  a  council,  if  honestly  done,  could  not  fail 
to  pi-ove  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  Its  reports  would  have  entirely 
prevented  the  injury  done  in  the  recent  past  to  our  educational  system.  It 
could  readily  see  that  the  various  departments  kept  in  touch  with  progress 
in  other  civilized  countries,  and  that  all  reforms  were  examined  and  tested. 
It  would  be  an  indenendent  authority  as  to  the  position  and  (nullification  of 
teachers  of  all  graaes.  It  would  furnish  Parliament  and  the  public  vriih 
the  means  of  juclgment.  It  would,  without  a  doubt,  be  welcomea  bv  all  the 
teachers  interested  in  the  perfection  of  educational  methods,  ana  would 
keep  the  community  aroused  to  the  recognition  of  the  essential  importance 
of  national  training. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  need  for  centml  control,  or  national  co- 
ordinating agencies  of  some  kind,  has  been  widely  recognised  to  be 
necessary  of  late  years.  Since  our  Second  Progress  Report,  indicating 
the  need  for  such  a  council,  the  educational  movement  in  England  has  been 
crowned  by  the  passage  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899,  which  came 
into  operation  in  April  of  this  year^  and  which  is  intended  to  largely 
centralize  the  control  of  all  educational  agencies  in  England,  primary, 
secondary,  and  technical.  There  the  educational  movement  has  been  un- 
systematic but  active.  The  labours  of  educationists  and  public  men  have 
awakened  the  community  of  late  years  to  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the 
country.  A  wealth  of  conflicting  agencies  in  relation  to  technical  in- 
struction has  succeeded  in  greatly  improving  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
the  educational  revival  has  resulted  in  the  continuous  improvement  of  the 
primary  system,  the  consummation  of  the  great  reform  of  abolition  of 
payment  by  results,  the  emancipation  of  the  teachers,  the  founding  of 
nigher-grade  schools,  the  widening  of  the  curriculum,  the  introduction  of 
sound  kindergarten  methods,  the  establishment  of  manual  training,  the 
teaching  of  experimental  science,  and  movements  for  the  better  training 
of  teachers,  it  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  schools  by  municipalities, 
guilds,  county  councils,  and  other  bodies,  for  the  distribution  of  large  sums 
of  money  by  the  Del^artment  of  Science  and  Art,  and  has  established  the 
lieginnings  of  agricultural  education.  To  this  end  much  legislation  has  been 
necessary,  and  many  inquiries  by  Koyal  C-ommissions,  conferences,  and 
de^rtmental  committees  have  taken  place.  These  movements  have  been 
assisted,  stimulated,  and  supplementen  by  great  societies  like  the  National 
Asj«)ciation  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  Education,  by  the  publication 
of  journals  connected  with  secondary  and  technical  education,  and  many 
other  movements  representing  the  continuous  pressure  of  educated  public 
opinion,  arousing  tne  community  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  national  system. 

In  addition,  the  subject  continuouslv  engages  the  patriotic  labours  of 
many  leading  public  men,  including  ^linisters  of  the  Crown,  men  of 
science  and  culture,  and  eminent  journalists.  Discussion  on  the  subject  is 
practically  unceasing.  Further,  numerous  bodies  like  the  College  of 
Pi'eceptors,  the  Headma^sters'  Conference  (which  consists  of  the  membei-s 
of  some  of  the  great  public  colleges,  for  instance,  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
^^^y)>  the  Teachers'  Conference,  the  Assistant  Teachers'  Union,  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  as  well  as  the  universities,  also  take  part  in 
the  jjreat  movement.  It  might  be  thought  that  these  agencies  would  be 
sufficient,  by  the  force  of  criticism,  and  the  maintenance  of  keen  and 
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educated  public  interest,  to  secure  efficiency  and  continued  progteaa.  But 
even  in  England,  the  citadel  of  private  initiative  and  individual  responsi- 
bility, it  has  been  recognised  that  these  agencies,  valuable  as  they  ate,  em- 
bracing as  they  do  the  labours  of  some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  rac& 
are  of  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  insufficient  to  secure  a  truly  national 
progressive  system  of  education.  It  is  realized  that  this  forest  of  unrelated 
enterprise  involves  waste  of  effort  and  imperfect  performance,  and  that  it 
ia  necessary  to  regulate  and  co-ordinate  all  the  different  branches  of 
education,  to  the  end  that  national  training  may  proceed  in  perfect  and 
harmonious  development.  The  Board  of  Education  Act,  therefore,  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  l)oard,  the  sco\yQ  of  whose  duties,  though  at  present 
loosely  defined,  is  intended  to  be  wide  enough  to  include  the  wnole  of 
education  ;  and  it  is  pro]x>.sed  that  the  authorities  should  constitute  in  its 
provisions  three  subdivisions  for  control  of  the  respective  branches  of 
primary,  secondary,  and  technical  education.  This  will  include  the 
present  Education  Department ;  the  present  Department  of  Science  and 
^Vrt,  which  contn»ls  the  distribution  of  funds,  and  determines  the  efficiency 
of  technical  schools ;  and  a  new  de|>artment,  which  is  to  deal  with  the 
great  subject  of  secomlary  education.  This  Board  will  really  constitute  the 
l^]iartment  of  National  Ivlucation  for  England,  and  it  is  rcfen'ed  to  mth 
a  view  of  exhibiting  the  determination  of  the  English  people  to  thoroughly 
nationalize  e<iucation.  The  head  of  the  Board,  of  course,  will  be  the 
responsible  Minister  for  Education,  and  the  ^^arious  secretaries  of  its  sub- 
de|kartments  will  )je  the  permanent  heads,  who  \Kill  take  rank  among  the 
most  sympathetic,  larae-minded,  and  able  educationists  of  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  for  the  piir}K>se  of  advising  the  Board  and  for  other 
matters,  tlie  Act  provides  for  tne  appointment  of  a  Consultative  Committee, 
not  less  than  two- thirds  of  whose  members  must  consist  of  persons 
representing  universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education.  This 
embodies  a  conception  far  in  advance  of  anything  developed  by  the  public 
mind  in  Australia,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  as  long  as  the  various 
educational  agencies  of  our  colony  remain  isolated,  and  are  administered 
as  at  present,  so  long  will  we  remain  an  undeveloped  community. 

We  regard  the  creation  of  the  council  which  we  suggest  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  educating  and  awakening  the  community  to  what  is 
required.  If  properly  constituted,  it  will  be  a  voice  of  authoiity.  It  will 
not  only  make  it  apparent  that  the  greatest  of  all  national  resources  are  the 
faculties  and  characters  of  our  children,  but  it  will  continuously  and 
fearlessly  direct  attention  to  all  short<x>mings  in  the  training  of  our 
people,  and  will  enable  the  comnuinity  at  all  times  to  com))are  the 
instruction  provided  by  our  schools  with  what  is  afforded  m  other 
countries.  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  cherishing  a  vain  hope  in  feeling 
that  the  labours  of  the  council  would  sjieedily  l>e  supplemented  by  a 
forcibly  awakened  interest  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  community.  >Ve 
are  only  a  handful  of  people,  ydth  a  verjr  limited  leisured  class,  and  so  much 
of  the  energy  of  the  people  is  necessarily  devoted  to  the  work  of  building 
up  the  colony  in  its  material  sense,  and  in  developing  its  material  resources, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  the  question  of  mental  culture,  we 
have  not  continuously,  as  a  i>eople,  kept  alive  to  the  world-wide  develop- 
ment during  the  last  twenty  years.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  not  Ix;  a  task  of  the  gi*eatest  difficulty  to  create,  maintain,  and 
extend  a  healthy  ]>ublic  interest  in  these  matters,  an  interest  which  is 
essential  to  progress,  and  the  absence  of  wh^h  largely  accounts  for  our 
present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Our  national  sjrstem  of  primary  education  has  not  tended  to  evoke 
criticism  upon  itself.  The  community  lias  not  been  face  to  face,  in  any 
large  sense,  with  materials  for  the  comparative  study  of  widely-vaiying 
methods  of  teaching,  and  has  trusted  that  the  Government  has  been  wisely 
administering  a  sound  system.  In  fact,  the  good  work  done  within  limited 
range  by  the  primary  system  has  prevented  the  people  from  realizing  how 
limited  the  range  was,  and  that  education  sliould  be  ever-propessive. 
Successive  Governments  have  also  failed  to  recognise  this,  and  tne  Com- 
mission  is  sure  that,  unless  some  means  be  adopted  of  arousing  and  perma-  i 

;ciently  maintaining  public  interest  in  education,  no  true  reform  will  ever  be 
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oonj^ummated.  We  feel  satisfied  that  tlie  eKtablinhinent  of  such  a  body  as 
the  council  we  refer  to  would  stimulate  pmgieiw,  and  would  i>ennanent]y 
set  on  foot  discussion,  criticLsm,  and  inquiry  as  to  every  branch  of  education. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  Ministers  of  the  Ci*own  will  l>e  trained  and 
enthusiastic  educationists.  Experience  also  shows  that  the  operation  of  the 
public  service  system  does  not  provide  for  initiative  or  a  zeal  for  prt)gress 
within  the  departments  dealing  with  education.  Movement,  when  it  does 
occiur,  is  spasmodic,  and  often  neither  intelligent  nor  continuous  ;  and  at 
present  the  community  is  powerless,  through  want  of  independent,  autho- 
ritative, and  courageously  expressed  infoimation  and  criticism  as  to 
defects.  The  council  would  provide  this.  It  would  assist  the  Minister, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  exjiert.  It  would  eventually  bring  about 
a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  ^rmanent  officials, 
inspectors,  and  teachers  towards  education.  No  antagonism  need  be  fearea 
between  a  body  like  this  and  a  responsible  Minister,  whose  administration 
would  be  so  greatly  benefited  by  its  labours.  Human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  it  would  Iw  natiiml  for  i)ublic  men  to  move  forward  to  the  consummation 
of  reform  indorsed  and  applauded  by  the  most  forcible  factor  of  public 
opinion. 


III.  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 

STATE  SCHOOLS. 

(L)  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 

On  April  9, 1900,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  what  religious  instruction  should  be  given 
m  the  State  Schools  of  Victoria.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
members : — The  Ven.  Henry  Archdall  Langlev,  chairman  ;  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Abrahams,  M.A.,  D.D. ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adamson  ; 
the  Rev.  Llewellyn  David  Bevan,  D.D. ;  Herbert  Howard  Booth, 
Esq.;  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Cooper,  D.D. ;  the  Rev. 
Hermann  Herhtz ;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Howard ;  the  Rev.  WilUam 
Hunt ;  the  Rev.  Richard  Henry  Lambley ;  the  Rev.  Patrick 
John  Murdock,  M. A. ;  the  Rev.  David  Porteus ;  the  Rev.  William 
Edward  Secomb;  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair;  the  Rev.  Charles 
Strong,  D.D.,  appointed  by  the  original  Commission  ;  and  John 
McPhee,  Eso,  appointed  by  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  23, 
1900.  The  Report  was  signed  on  September  13,  1900,  by  all 
the  members  except  Mr.  H.  H.  Booth  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Abrahams,  who  resigned  their  seats  on  the  Commission,  tne 
former  in  April,  the  latter  in  August,  1900. 

The  saUent  paragraphs  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  are  as 
follows : — 

"  Work  of  the  Conwnsstan. — While  engaged  in  our  undertaking  we 
examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  including  the  Secretary  for  Educatior, 
the  Acting  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  some  of  the  Inspectors,  and  a 
number  of  Teachers,  whose  expert  evidence  we  found  of  the  highest 
service. 

"It  was  determined  that  a  series  of  lessons  should  be  selected  from  Holy 
Scripture,  and,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  recommend  the  lessons  contained  in  Appendix  A.  While  some 
members  of  the  Commission  would  have  preferrea  to  ffive  greater  pro- 
minence to  certain  Scripture  teachings,  and  others  would  pave  preferred  to 
eliminate  a  number  of  the  lessons  adopted,  the  Commission,  as  a  whole,  is 
glad  to  unite  in  recommending  the  scheme  submitted. 
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"  We  are  of  opinion,  and  in  this  we  are  confimied  by  the  evidence  of 
the  ex])erts  examined,  that  these  lessons  should  be  given  during  the  first 
hour  of  the  day ;  that  they  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour  ;  and  that  the 
teachers  nii^ht  be  trusted  to  explain  the  lesson,  as  they  would  any  other 
gUbject,  without  obtruding  iiersonal  or  sectarian  views. 

"  Lessons  Classified. — As  far  as  possible,  these  lessons  have  been  prepared 
to  meet  the  ordinary  classification  of  the  schools.  Three  series  have  been 
arranged — Junior,  Intennediate,  and  Senior — from  each  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Each  series  contains  only  about  180  lessons.  As  it  is 
intended  to  make  this  a  two  years'  course  in  each  division  the  lessons  ^ill 
be  required  to  lie  used  more  than  once,  'with  the  obvious  advantage  of 
impressing  the  truths  advanced  more  deef>lv  u]x>n  the  minds  of  the 
scholars.  All  this  is  in  perfect  accord  \»-ith  the  tenor  of  the  expert 
evidence.  The  Old  Testament  series  have  been  carefully  prei>ared  to  meet 
the  views  of  our  Jewish  fellow  rolonists,  should  they  see  fit  t/)  accept  the 
system,  no  reference  to  New  Testament  jiassages  occurring  therein. 

^^'Voiitents  of  Lessons. — We  have  carefully  striven  to  pi*ovide  lessons  of 
an  absolutely  unsectarian  character,  and  as  simple  as  is  comiiatible  with 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  religious  truth  ;  no  attempt  hiis  been  made  to 
intro<luce  any  theological  system,  and  controversial  doctrine  has  been  care- 
fully avoided.  It  is  confidently  hoi>ed,  therefore,  that  these  lessons  will 
find  general  acceptance. 

"  Tne  general  plan  followed  has  the  double  advanta^  that,  if  the  lesson 
be  merely  read,  it  will  accomplish  very  much  of  what  is  desired  ;  while  if, 
as  we  hoi>e.  the  lesson  be  carefully  taught,  the  key  to  the  moral  instruction 
therein  will  be  re^wlily  found  by  the  teacher. 

^^  Methods  of  giving  the  Lessons. — The  question  as  to  whether  the  lessons 
suggested  should  be  simpler  read,  or  whether  the  tecw^her  should  l)e  directed 
to  give  careful  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  language  and  narrative, 
engaged  our  attention.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  our  witnesses  was  in 
favour  of  teachttuj  as  distinct  from  mere  reading ;  that  the  lessons  would 
be  far  more  valuable  and  interesting  if  treated  in  this  way ;  and  that  the 
teachers  could  l)e  trusted  loyally  to  teach  the  lessons  as  they  would 
an  v  other. 

In  all  the  lessons  a  short  verse  has  been  selected  for  committal  to 
memory,  which  we  earnestly  dasire  may  be  used  in  that  way.  In  the 
Junior  division  the  text  Is  very  short,  so  that  it  can  be  no  burden  even  to 
the  youngest. 

"  As  the  Junior  classes  are  composed  of  children  who  cannot  read,  or 
who  read  very  imperfectly,  we  further  recommend  that  oral  instruction  lie 
given  in  the  Junior  division,  and  that  the  motto  text  should  be  repeated 
until  committed  to  memory.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Department  be 
asked  to  adopt  the  ])ictorial  and  illustrative  method  for  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  children. 

"  In  order  to  assist  the  teachers,  explanatory  notes  on  matters  of  fact 
have  been  provided,  which  we  believe  will  supply  valuable  information 
and  help  to  give  life  and  interest  to  the  lessons. 

"  Conscience  Clause.— For  such  teachers  as  conscientiously  object  to  {jive 
the  lessons,  and  for  parents  who  object  to  their  children  receiving  religious 
instniction,  a  conscience  clause  should  be  provided. 

^^  Lessons  Part  of  School  Curriculum. — We  recommend  that  the  general 
scheme,  including  the  supplementary  lessons,  should  form  part  of  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum,  but  we  would  suggest  that  the  examination 
scheme  of  the  Department  should  not  apply  to  the  devotional  naasages, 
but  only  to  the  narrative  jwrtion,  the  results  not  to  affect  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers. 

^^  Prayers  and  Hymns. — We  have  prepared  a  series  of  prayers  and  two 
services  of  instruction,  both  couched  in  Scripture  language,  which  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  B.  Our  suggestion  is  that,  if  the  teadier  choose,  these 
might  be  used  before  or  after  the  Scripture  lesson.  If  they  are  not  used, 
we  recommend  that  the  devotional  passage  usually  api)ended  to  each 
lesson  should  be  read  by  all  together,  and  should  be  followed  by  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  * 
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"  Believing  that  hymns  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  Acheme,  we 
have  made  a  selection  of  a  varied  and  general  character,  which  may  l>e 
used  in  connexion  with  the  lessons.    These  fonn  Ai)i)endix  C. 

"  Voluntartf  Jieligtom  IrMtruetion.  —  While  the  voluntary  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  has  proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  we  view  with  gretit  approval  the  efforts  being 
made  to  provide  religious  instruction  by  voluntary  agents,  whose  work 
we  hope  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  instruction  it  is  now  uro^iosed 
to  give  through  the  trained  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

^\Concluswn. — Having  completed  the  pre)>aration  of  this  manual  of 
»Scripture  Instruction,  your  Commission  very  respectfully  submits  the  same 
to  your  Excellency  with  the  hope  that  measures  will  be  taken  as  early  as 
possible  to  remit  this  question  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  and  in 
order  that  an  intelligent  vote  may  be  given,  and  also  to  avoia  putting  the 
country  to  unnecessary  ex^nse,  we  very  earnestly  recommend  that  three 
itpecinien  icMons  in  eacn  division,  with  a  prayer  Ana  hi/mn  attached,  be  sent 
to  every  elector  in  Victoria.  To  meet  the  inquiries  oi  those  who  aesire  to 
examine  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  also  recommend  that,  prior  to  the  sub- 
mittal of  this  <juestion  to  the  country,  one  or  more  complete  copies  of  the 
Manual  of  Scrij^ture  lessons  lie  placed  in  each  of  the  Free  Libraries  or  i»ost- 
oftices  of  the  cities  aiul  principal  towns  of  the  jwovince,  for  public  inspec- 
tion.'' 

(ii.)  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BEFORE  THE 

COMMISSION. 

Thirteen  witnesses  were  examined  by  the  Commissioners  and 
some  extracts  from  their  evidence  will  indicate  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  witnesses  approached  various  parts  of  the 
subject.  For  convenient  reference  a  few  of  the  more  significant 
answers  have  been  grouped  together  under  heads.  The  numbers 
in  brackets,  after  the  quotations,  refer  to  the  number  of  the 
answers  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

(1)  Wonld  the    teachers  oftject    to  religious   instruction  being  made 
2xirt  of  the  regular  cm'ricidu,m  of  the  public  ele7)ientary  schools  ? 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  James  Bagge,  Secretary  for  Education,  indicated 
some  doubts.  "  Prior  to  the  present  Education  Act,  with  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  denominational  schools,  it  was  part  of  their  contract  that  they 
were  to  give  religious  lessons,  but  when  the  present  Act  came  in,  I  think  the 
majority  of  those  who  gave  religious  instruction  were  glad  to  get  away 
from  it"  (17).  Mr.  L.  J.  Mountain,  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  South  Bruns- 
mck  State  School,  reported  that  "  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  teachers  generally  on  the  whole  question"  (382).  Mr.  James 
Holland  (Acting  Inspector-General,  Senior  Insi)ector  of  Schools)  said  that 
"  the  teachers  are  already  making  an  outcry  about  the  number  of  subjects 
taught.  No  doubt  the  teachers  would  make  some  slight  objection.  With 
regard  to  religious  instruction  there  might  be  some  trouble  with  the 
Catholic  teachers."  But  he  thought  that  "  supposing  a  conscience  clause  is 
inserted  for  teachers  and  children,  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  "  (222-3). 
Mr.  Mountain  was  asked  whether  "  from  his  knowledge  of  it,  if  the  country 
were  to  approve  the  scheme  which  the  Commissioners  would  present  to 
Parliament,  he  thought  that  the  teachers  would  loyally  carry  out,  under  a 
conscience  clause,  what  the  Department  wished,  if  the  time-table  were 
modified.''  He  replied  to  the  question,  *'  I  would  not  hesitate  to  answer 
that  in  the  affirmative  "  (383). 

,  Mr.  Malcolm  McGiUivray  (head  teacher  of  the  Central  Model  School, 
Spring  Street,  Melbourne— a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience)  said,    *  I 
do  not  think  we  will  have  the  same  serious  difficulty  witn  the  teachers  a 
4131.  2  H  2 
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is  anticijwited.  I  l)eUeve  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  teachers  is  in 
the  direction  of  Scripture  work.  The  cituiosphere  in  connexion  with  our 
Deijartment,  not  only  of  teachers  but  of  officials,  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  voluntary  system  of  religious  instruction 
carried  on  in  Melbourne,  we  have  met  with  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the 
head  teachers  and  assistants  The  boards  of  advice  are  also  sympathetic, 
which  implies  that  the  public  mind  is  being  educated  in  the  direction  of 
religious  instruction  "  (140). 

Mi.ss  Clara  Weekes  (first  female  assistant  teacher  at  High  Street  State 
School,  Pzahzan,  and  delegate  of  the  Victorian  Lady  Teachers' AsscxjiationX 
in  answer  to  a  (juc^ition  on  "  Have  you  given  religious  iu.struction  in  a  State 
School  ? "  rei)lied,  "  No ;  we  are  not  allowed.  At  one  time  I  taught  in  a 
Sunday  school  that  was  held  in  a  State  School  building,  and  the  corre- 
siK)ndent  of  the  Board  of  Advice  told  me  I  must  cease.  I  think  the 
majority  of  teachers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  that  restriction 
removtiil  :  von  are  always  l>eing  brought  to  a  stiindstill  in  the  moral 
teaching.     There  must  be  something  behind  self-interest "  (325). 

(52)  071  (fenemi  (frmnuh  in  it  de^i/yihle  t/t/if.  reiifjious  iiutruciion  (with 
a  conscience  clmise)  should  be  nuide  jxiH  of  th^  rerfular  schfjol 
curriculum  ? 

Mr.  John  Byatt  (organizing  inspector  of  manual  instruction  to  the 
Education  Department  of  Victoria,  and  for  seventeen  years  a  trained  certi- 
ficated master  under  the  London  School  Board)  said,  "  In  our  schools  (i.e., 
in  London)  we  have  teachers  of  every  denomination  and  they  all  have  to 
teach,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  send  a  child  of  mine  to  any 
Board  School  in  London  to  receive  religious  instruction.  The  teachers  are 
not  allowed  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  belonging  to  any  iiarticular  church. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  never  been  any  complaint,  and  that  the 
religious  instruction  is  Siitisfactoiy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  time 
the  schools  have  been  opened,  we  have  clased  no  fewer  than  seven  large 
prisons  in  London.  If  the  criminal  topulation  had  gone  on  increasing  at 
the  rate  it  did  before  1870,  we  should  have  wanted  three  or  four  more 
prisons,  instead  of  pulling  down  seven,  ana  another  is  coming  down  very 
shortly.  A  ^at  deal  of  that  is  attributed  to  the  education  in  our  schools. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  religious  instruction  is  of  such  a  character  in  our 
schools  that  that  one  subiect  ha8  had  more  influence  and  weight  in  closing 
those  prisons  than  any  other  subiect  ^  (201). 

Miss  Weekes  said,  "  I  think  that  the  Old  Testament  history  is  a  most 
impoi'tant  history  but  in  the  present  day  sufti<dent  stress  is  not  laid  unon 
it,  and  the  children  are  not  taught  sufficiently  that  the  same  old  sins  tliat 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  and  the  Jews  to  lasc 
their  place  as  a  nation,  are  the  same  as  those  with  us  to-day,  and  tliat  we 
are  all  liable  t^.  I  am  ix)sitive  that  religious  lessons,  if  pr«n)erly  arranged, 
would  affect  the  whole  national  life,  and  1  am  certain  tnat  something 
should  be  done  to  teach  the  children  in  the  upper  classes  that  the  same  old 
sins  are  with  us  to-day ''  (335-6). 

(3)  Whe7i  should  the  relif/ions  lesson  be  given?  Should  it  he  (fit^n 
evenj  day  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Tate,  M.A.  (Principal  of  the  Training  College,  who  has  been 
in  every  grade  of  the  teacning  service,  as  well  as  an  Inspector,  and  lecturer 
at  a  training  college,  and  therefore  spoke  with  great  authority),  said  :— 
"  I  think  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  shoxdd  be  dealt  with 
every  day  and  not  relegated  to  a  portion  of  the  school  week.  It  is  very 
important  that  such  a  subject  should  be  present  before  the  children  every 
day  of  the  school  week"  (39).  He  thought  that  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  for  sonie  religious  exercise  would  be  very 
appropriate,  but  he  added  that  a  religious  lesson,  if  given  intelligibly, 
ought  to  take  (with  devotion)  fully  half  an  hour  (40-45). 
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Mr.  C.  R.  Loug,  M.A.  (Inq)ector  of  Schools),  would  give  twenty  minutes 
to  Scrijrture  instruction,  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  school  lessons,  everv  day 
(103).  Mr.  Lon^  explained  that  in  order  that  the  present  work  should  not 
suffer,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  neces.<ttiry  to  begin  school  at  ten  minutes 
to  nine  o'clock.  A^inst  this  suggestion,  a  vigorous  protest  was  made  by 
Mr  Malcolm  McGillivray  who  said  that  the  plan  would  be  a  serious 
difficulty^  not  only  with  the  scholars  but  with  the  teachers."  "  If  we  are 
to  get  this  religious  instruction  into  the  State  schools,  the  pleasanter  the 
way  we  can  introduce  it,  the  better  for  its  success,  and  if  we  start  by 
bringing  the  children  in  twentv  minutes  earlier  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  come,  they  would  not  like  it ;  we  should  set  our  minds 
against  that.  .  .  .  The  curriculum  is  now  .so  overloaded  that  the 
Education  Department  will  have  to  face  the  (question  of  modifying  the 
work  in  some  way  so  that  we  can  get  this  additional  half  hour  or  twenty 
minutes*  work  in.  If  this  Scrii>ture  instruction  is  to  be  a  success,  we  must 
carry  the  teachers  with  us  "  (136-7). 

Mr.  G.  H.  Carter  (Head  Teacher  of  the  Brighton  State  Schools)  ur^ed 
that  every  s^^hoolday  should  begin  with  some  reUgious  exercise.  "  Anything 
that  would  tend  to  give  a  quiet  solemnity  to  the  commencement  of  the 
day's  proceedings  and  would  help  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  calnuiess  into  the 
day's  work,  would  be  of  immense  atl vantage  ;  something  that  the  children 
took  iwirt  in  and  that  th^  could  feel  wtis  intended  for  them  "  (273). 
Mr.  AV.  T.  Lewis  (llead  Xlaster  of  State  school,  2.'>3,  F(M)tscray)  also 
suggested  that  the  religious  lesson  should  be  given  at  the  commencement 
of  the  school  (353). 

(4)    Would  the  jxirents  of  tfie  children  he  likehj  to  object  to  relifjimis 
instrujcti/yti  being  made  jnirt  of  the  ciuTiculum  ? 

Mr.  Rennick  (Head  teacher  of  the  llathdown -Street  State  School, 
Carlton,  previously  an  ins|)ector  for  eleven  years  and  one  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  State  school  work,  and  has  seen  all  parts  of  the  system)  said  : 
"  The  scruples  of  parents  against  their  children  being  present  at  religious 
instruction  are  found  to  be  remarkably  small ;  only  Jews  and  occasionally 
a  Roman  Uatholic  were  absolutely  withdrawn.  In  all  the  cases  I  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  bulk  of  the  parents  were  pleased  that  the  *  children  should 
remain'  (t.e.,  while  religious  instruction  was  being  given  under  existing 
conditions)  *  and  receive  instruction ' "  (292). 

Mr.  Mountain  said :  "  I  have  been  in  three  different  countrv  schools. 
CJertainly  two  or  three  of  the  parents  would  have  objected,  had  there  been 
religious  instruction,  but  at  no  country  school  where  I  have  been  was  tliere 
religious  instruction.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  majority  of  the  jiarents  were 
indifferent"  (404). 

Mr.  Byatt  was  asked,  "  In  your  seventeen  years'  exTxjrience  (?>.,  in  a 
London  Hoard  School)  what  T)roportiou  of  your  ohilareu  a.sked  to  be 
excused  under  the  conscience  clause  ?  '  He  replied  :  "  The  school  I  was  in 
contained  420  boys,  420  girls,  580  infants,  and  about  500  junior  mixed, 
making  about  2,000.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  boys,  and  out  of  those  420 
boys,  for  the  whole  seventeen  vghvh  I  can  only  remember  two  l)oy8  having 
Ijeen  withdmwn  from  religious  instruction.  One  was  the  son  of  a  professed 
Atheist,  and  the  week  after  the  father  died,  tlie  mother  came  round  and 
abked  for  the  boy  to  be  taken  in  :  the  other  l)6y  was  the  son  of  Jewish  parents, 
his  father  came  to  the  school  and  said  he  would  l)e  only  too  pleased  to 
have  him  taught  Old  Testament  history,  if  we  would  withdraw  him  from 
New  Testament  history,  which  of  course  wa^s  done.  There  is  absolutely  no 
religious  difficulty  as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned  ''  (171). 

Asked  whether  "  the  difficulty  that  the  teachers  might  be  unfitted  to  im- 

STt  religious  lessons  had  been  found  to  be  a  practical  one  in  England," 
r.  Byatt  replie<i :  "  Any  teacher  who  is  morally  unfit  to  impart  religious 
instruction  is  unfit  to  teach  anything  else,  and  he  is  got  rid  of  accord- 
ingly "  (174). 
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(6)  Is  there  room  for  relujious  uittruction  in  the  curriculum  o/jmnutry 
sc/iooU  m  Victoi'ia  tutder  the  pitsent  anungenients  ? 

On  this  point,  many  of  the  witnesses  spoke  strongly.  Mr.  McGilliviuy's 
remarks  have  been  quoted  above. 

Mr.  Carter  said :  "  It  would  be  cruel  to  increase  the  work  of  the 
teachers  without  giving  them  some  easing  off  in  another  direction.  .  .  . 
Our  children  are  over- worked  at  the  present  time "  (274).  Miss  Weekes 
said  :  "  Our  programme  is  very  much  overburdened  as  it  is,  and  there  wiU 
have  to  be  some  modification  made  in  it  to  make  room  for  the  proposed 
introduction  of  kindergarten  and  technical  education.  ^  We  cannot  accom- 
plish what  we  have  to  do  as  it  is  without  a  great  strain.  If  the  schools 
w^ere  pro{jerly  staffed,  it  might  make  a  difference  :  but  at  present  they  are 
very  iniin'operly  staffed.  ...  It  is  not  so  much  increase  of  the  staff 
that  is  requiroid  as  experienced  teachers  on  the  staff"  (327).  Mr.  James 
Holland  agreed  that,  it  the  system  of  payment  by  results  were  modified  or 
done  away  with,  the  Department  would  be  much  more  able  to  introduce 
changes  in  the  curriculum  (225).  Mr.  Bagge,  the  Secretary  for  Education, 
said  :  "  The  (luestion  of  payment  by  results  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Deiiartment  for  years.  The  Department  is  in  favour  of  a  modification,  even 
if  it  is  not  abolished ''  (28). 

(6)  How  far  ivould  it  be  necessary  to  limit  the  freedom  of  vndividval 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  svhject  matter  of  their  religious  lessons  f 

On  this  point,  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Frank 
Tate,  Principal  of  the  Training  College,  will  be  read  with  intei-est  :— 

Q.  75.  Would  you  say  the  value  of  the  lesson,  if  adopted,  would  be 
improved  by  explanations  of  the  words  such  as  you  have  in  the  school 
reader  ? — I  do  not  care  for  these  lists  of  lessons  personally.  I  like  to  see 
notes,  if  there  arc  any  points  to  be  cleared  up  ;  but  the  actual  meanings  of 
words  I  do  not  attach  nmch  imitortance  to. 

Q.  76.  Do  you  know  the  (iuestions  in  the  Irish  Reader  ?— Yes,  I  have 
seen  them. 

Q.  77.  They  are  questions  with  regard  to  facts  I  -Yes. 

Q.  78.  With  regard  to  history,  are  the  teachers  iiermitted  to  express  their 
own  opinions  about  facts  of  history,  whether  they  approve  of  them  or  the 
reverse,  or  are  they  simply  expected  to  give  the  cnildren  the  facts,  and 
make  them  understand  thein.  Supix>sing  there  is  an  Irish  teacher  who  is 
teaching  some  ftvcts  of  English  history,  and  he  ctmies  to  one  jmrt  where  he 
thinks  the  English  have  wronged  the  Irish,  is  he  allowed  to  exjiress  an 
opinion  to  the  children  about  tliat  ? — As  an  inspector,  I  would  allow  him, 
provided  he  does  not  do  it  in  an  offensive  way.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
regulation  preventing  his  doing  so. 

(.  79.  Would  a  teacher  be  allowed  in  teaching  those  lessons  to  say  to  the 
dren,  **  You  have  reatl  the  lesson,  but  do  not  l)clieve  it  ;  it  is  not  true"? 
—I  have  never  known  a  case  of  this  sort  to  liapi)en.  If  a  teacher 
expressed  an  opinion  of  that  kind  I  feel  sure  the  J  )epartment  would  not 
allow  it  If  he  told  them  that  the  history  as  taught  from  the  Departments 
ai)proved  text-book  was  wrong,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  Difference  of  opinion  on  questions  might  be  pointed  out,  but  wholesale 
condemnation  would  not  be  allowed. 

Q.  80.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  would  not  the  conscience  clause  cover  the 
whole  [)Osition  as  regards  the  Scriptures  i — Yes. 

O.  81.  You  are  aware  there  is  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  in  the  country 
\^'itn  i-egaitl  to  jjennitting  teachers  to  teach  with  a  free  hand  passages  of 
Scripture,  because  many  iieople  think  tliat  there  are  teachers  who  would 
abuse  that  freedom— sup[)ose  the  country  will  not  give  the  teachers  that 
freedom,  would  the  lesson  be  improved  by  having  certain  questions 
api^ended  to  it  ?-  The  questions  certainly  have  a  use,  but  I  think  that  they 
have  an  abuse  alsa    If  a  teacher  is  not  to  express  an  opinion,  and  has  to  be 


Q.  79.  W 

children,  ** 
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carefully  conditioned  as  i-egards  his  exulauation,  then  I  think  there  in  an 
advants^ge  in  having  the  catechism  at  tne  end  ;  but  speaking  as  a  teacher, 
/  would  say,  if  these  lessons  are  to  be  introduced,  tne  teacher  should  have 
the  right  to  teach  them. 

Q.  82.  You  would  put  the  lesson  into  the  teacher's  hands  and  trust 
him  ?— Yes,  if  he  is  to  give  a  lesson  that  is  of  anv  effect  he  must  feel  it 
himself ;  if  he  is  merely  to  get  the  children  to  read  it  through  two  or  three 
times,  and  ask  stereotyped  questions,  I  fail  to  see  that  it  would  be  of  much 
value.   I  would  not  call  it  teaching. 

0.  83.  He  would  be  expected  to  teach  them  loyally  ] — Yes,  if  he  under- 
took to  do  it. 

Q.  84.  If,  instead  of  categorical  questions,  explanations  are  added,  would 
it  he  of  value  if  the  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  give  his  own  explanation  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  notes  are  of  value ;  there  might  be  an  allusion  to  some 
leasoQ  that  had  gone  before.  There  might  be  some  custom  hinted  at  that 
might  be  explained  in  the  note. 

Q.  85.  Would  the  teachers,  on  the  whole,  prefer  a  merely  historiciil 
lesson,  meaning  very  little  more  than  reading  the  Scripture,  or  would  th^ 
prefer  an  ethical  lesson,  as  being  more  useful  and  more  likely  to  interest 
teachers  and  taught  than  a  merely  chronological  lesson  ?  -I  think  with  a 
l&sson  such  as  that  su^ested  by  Dr.  Strong,  what  would  appeal  to  the 
teacher  is  that  there  ^ould  be  a  unity  about  the  subject,  and  a  com- 
pleteness about  the  subject — that  the  text  chosen,  the  psalm  sung,  and  the 
nyinn  and  the  prayer  could  all  be  centred  towards  some  ethical  subject, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  imjx)ssible  to  arrange  in  the  work  for  one 
of  the  divisions  to  have  typical  stones  illustrating  the  same  ethical  subject. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  completeness  about  the  les.son  that  would  be 
very  desirable  from  a  teaching  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  a  lesson 
such  as  this  would  require  fi-eedom  of  treatment  by  the  teacher ;  and 
whether  you  will  get  that  freedom  I  do  not  know 

(iii.)  EXTRACTS  FROM  APPENDIX  A. 

MANUAL    OF   SCRIPTURE    INSTRUCTION. 

[Three  sped^nen  lessons,  which  it  is  haped  are  fairly  representative  of  the  whole, 
have  been  selected  from  ecvch  of  the  three  lesson-  books — Senior,  Intermediate,  and 
Junior,  which  form  the  Maniud,] 

SENIOR  LESSON  BOOK. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

SOLOMON'S    CHOICE. 

"  (Jive  Thy  sermnt  an  utidersPxmUng  /lenrt,^^ — 1  Kings  iii.  9. 

And  Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the  statutes  of   ])fivi«l   his  Narmtive. 
father  :    only  he  Siicriliced  and  burnt  incense  in  hi^h   i>laces.    And  the 
king  went  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice  there  ;  for  that  was  the  great  high  place  : 
a  thousand  burnt  offerings  did  Solomon  offer  ujion  that  altar. 

In  Gibeon  the  Lord  a[»}>eared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by  ni^jht : 
and  God  said— "Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee."  And  Solomon  said— 
"Thou  liast  showed  unto  Thy  servant  David  my  father  great  mercy, 
according  as  he  walked  before  Thee  in  truth,  and  in  righteousness,  and 
in  uprightness  of  heart  with  Thee  ;  and  Thou  has  kept  for  him  this 
^eat  kindness,  that  Thou  hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as 
it  is  this  day.  And  now,  O  Lord  my  God,  Thou  hast  made  Thv  servant 
king  insteaa  of  David,  my  father  :  and  1  am  but  a  little  child  :  1  know 
not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  And  Thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of 
Thy  people  which  Thou  hast  chosen,  a  great  people,  that  cannot  be 
numbered  nor  counted  for  multitude.  Give  therefore  Thy  servant  an 
understanding  heart  to  judge  Thy  peo])le,  that  I  may  discern  Ixjtween 
l?ood  and  bad :  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  Thy  so  great  a  people  ? " 
And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  asked  this  tiling. 
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And  God  said  unto  him — "Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  aud  lisu>t 
not  asked  for  thyself  long  life;  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyHclf, 
nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies ;  but  hast  asked  for  thyself  under- 
standing to  discern  judgment ;  behold,  I  have  done  according  to  thy 
words  :  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart ;  so  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like 
unto  thee.  And  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked, 
both  riches  and  honour  :  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  among  the  kings 
like  unto  thee  all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  My  ways,  to  keep 
My  statutes  and  My  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then  I 
will  lengthen  thy  days.''  And  Solomon  awoke  :  and,  behold,  it  was  a 
dream :  And  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the  ark  of  the 
L-oveuant  of  the  Lord,  and  offered  up  burnt  offerings,  and  offered  peace 
offerings,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants. 

— 1  Kings  iii.  3-15. 

Devotion.  Give  the  king  Thy  judgments,  O  God. 

And  Thv  righteousness  imto  the  king's  son. 
He  shall  judge  Thv  people  with  righteousness, 
And  Thy  poor  with  judgment 
The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people, 
And  the  little  hills  by  righteousness. 
He  shall  judge  the  iKx>r  of  the  people. 
He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy, 
And  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 
They  shall  fear  Thee  while  the  sun  endureth, 
And  so  long  as  the  moon,  throughout  all  generations. 
He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  : 
As  showei^s  that  water  the  earth. 
In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish  ; 
And  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth. 
He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  shall  bow  before  Him  ; 
And  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 

Hie  kings  of  Tarshisli  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents 
The  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts. 
Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  : 
All  nations  shall  serve  Him. 
For  He  shall  deliver  tlie  needy  when  he  crieth ; 
*The  poor  alio,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper. 
He  shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy. 
And  shall  save  the  souls  of  the  needy. 
He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  deceit  and  violence  : 
And  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  His  sight 
And  He  shall  live,  and  to  Him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba : 
Praver  also  shall  be  made  for  Him  continually  ; 
And  daily  shall  He  be  praised. 
There  shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  upon  the  top 

of  the  mountains ; 
The  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon  : 
And  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth. 
His  name  shall  endure  for  ever : 
His  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun  : 
And  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him  : 
All  nations  shall  call  Him  Blessed. 
Blessed  l^e  the  Lord  Clod,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Who  only  doeth  wondrous  things. 
And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever  : 
And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory  ; 
Amen,  and  Amen.  -Paalm  Ixiii. 


♦  General  Note. — Passages  printed  in  this  ty])e  to  be  memorized  by 
scholars. 
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XoTES. — Gibeon  (hill  town),  about  five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 
An  ancient  town  with  a  long  history.  See  Joshua  ix.  3-23 ;  xi.  19  ; 
2  Samuel  xxi.  1-14. 

High  Plfice.— An  altar  built  upon  a  height,  probably  of  Canaanitish 
origin.     Cf.,  Amos.  vii.  9  ;  Hosea  iv.  13. 

Ark  of  ike  Cove/ian^—A  chest  or  box  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  kept.    See  1  Kings  viii.  9-21. 

Tar<Ai«A.— Probably  the  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Spain-Tartessus, 

Sheba. — The  south-west  of  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  some  make  it  = 
Nubia. 

Z«6a  no?*.— Mountain  range  on  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine.  See 
1  Kings  V.  6  ;  remarkable  for  its  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  cedar.  Never 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

APOSTLES     IN     PRISON. 

"  What  shall  we  then  sat/  to  tliese  things  f  If  God  be  for  usy  who  can  he 
against  us  ?  *' — ^Romans  viii.  31. 

Then  the  high  pnest  rose  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him  (which  is  Narrative, 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees),  and  were  filled  with  indignation,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  the  apostles  ana  put  them  in  the  common  prison. 

But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  doors,  and 
brou^t  them  forth  and  said — "  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temnle  to  the 
people  all  the  words  of  this  Life."  And  when  they  heard  that,  they 
entered  into  the  temple  early  in  the  morning,  and  taught. 

But  the  high  jmest  canie  and  they  that  were  with  him  and  called  the 
council  tc^ether  and  all  the  senate  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  sent  to 
the  prison  to  have  them  brought. 

But,  when  the  officers  came  and  found  them  not  in  the  prison,  thev 
returned,  and  told,  saying — "The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with  all 
safety,  and  the  keei)ers  standing  without  before  the  doors :  but  when  we 
had  opened,  we  found  no  man  within."  Now,  when  the  high  i)riest  and 
the  captain  of  the  temple  and  the  chief  priests  heard  these  things,  they 
doubted  of  them  whei*eunto  this  would  grow. 

Then  came  one  and  told  them,  saying — "  Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put 
in  prison  are  standing  in  the  temple  and  teaching  the  people."  Then  went 
the  captain  with  the  officers,  and  brought  them  without  violence  :  for  they 
feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  have  been  stoned. 

And  when  they  had  brought  them,  they  set  them  before  the  council : 
and  the  high  pnest  asked  them,  sabring —  Did  not  we  straitly  command 
you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  mine?  and,  behold,  ye  have  filled 
Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood 
upon  us." 

Then  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  answered,  and  said — **  We  ought  to 
obey  Ckxl  rather  than  men.  The  Grod  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom 
ye  slew,  and  handed  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  His  right 
hand  to  be  a  Pnnce  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we  are  His  witnesses  of  these  things  ;  and  so  is 
also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  Grod  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  Him." 

—Acts  V.  17-32. 

Let  nothing  be  dona  throngh  stiifa  or  vainglory ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  Duty. 

saeh  Bsteeln  other  better  than  themielTes.  

— Philippians  li.  3. 

What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  ?    If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  Devotion. 
against  us  ?    He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for 
us  all.  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  thin^  ?    Who 
shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?    It  is  God  that  justifieth. 
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Who  in  lie  that  comdcmneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  i-athcr,  that 
is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us. 

—Romans  viii.  31-34. 

Note.— rA«   iSewa<«.— Probably   a   body   of    elders    acting  with   the 
Sanhedrim. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LESSONS. 

Drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  alternately. 

"HIS  STRENGTH  WAS  AS  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
TEN,  BECAUSE  HIS  HEART  WAS  PURE." 

And  David  said  to  Saul — "Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because  of  him 
(Goliath,  the  champion) ;  thy  servant  will  go  and  fieht  with  this 
Philistine."  And  Saul  said  to  David— "Thou  are  not  able  to  go  forth 
against  this  Philistine  to  fight  with  him  :  for  thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he 
a  man  of  war  from  his  youth."  And  David  said  unto  Saul—**  Thy  servant 
kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion,  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  laHil> 
out  of  the  flock  :  and  T  went  out  after  him,  and  smote  him,  and  deliveretl 
it  out  of  his  mouth  :  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  bis 
beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  hinu  Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and 
the  bear  :  and  this  uncircumcised  Philistine  shall  be  as  one  of  them,  seeing 
ho  liath  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God." 

David  said  moreover — "  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  |)aw  of 
the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear.  He  will  deliver  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  this  Philistine."  And  Saul  said  unto  David — "  Go,  and  the  Lord 
be  with  thee."  And  Saul  anned  David  with  his  armoui*,  and  he  put  an 
helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head ;  also  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  oi  mail. 
And  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  annour,  and  he  assayed  to  go ;  for 
he  had  not  proved  it.  And  David  said  unto  Saul — "  I  cannot  go  with 
these ;  for  I  have  not  proved  them."  And  David  put  them  off  him.  And 
he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the 
brook^  and  put  them  in  a  shepherd's  bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  scrip  :  and 
his  slmg  was  in  his  hand  :  and  he  drew  near  to  the  Philistine.  Ana  the 
Phili.stine  came  on  and  drew  near  unto  David  ;  and  the  nmn  that  bare  the 
shield  went  before  hin^.  And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about,  and  saw 
David,  he  disdained  him  :  for  he  wa.«i  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair 
countenance.  And  the  Philistine  said  unto  David— "Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou 
con)e.st  to  me  with  staves  ] "  And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods. 
And  the  Phili.stine  said  to  David — '*  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh 
unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field."  Then  said  David 
to  the  Philistine—"  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear, 
and  with  a  shield  :  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  host^s 
the  (i(k1  of  the  annies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will  the 
Lord  deliver  thee  into  mine  hand  ;  and  T  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine 
head  from  thee  ;  and  I  will  give  the  caraises  of  the  host  of  the  Philistines 
this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ;  that 
all  the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel.  And  all  this 
assembly  sliall  know  that  the  Lord  savetli  not  with  sword  and  suear :  for 
the  battle  is  the  LordX  and  He  will  give  you  into  our  liands."  And  it 
came  to  Uiss,  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and  came  and  drew  nigh  to  meet 
David,  tnat  David  hasted,  and  ran  toward  the  anuy  to  meet  the  Philis- 
tine. Ajid  David  put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone, 
and  slang  it^  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that  the  stone 
sunk  into  his  forehead ;  and  he  fell  uiion  his  face  to  the  earth.  ^ 
David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a  stone,  and 
smote  the  Philistine,  and  slew  him  ;  but  there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand 
of  David.  Therefore  David  ran,  and  stood  upon  the  Philistine,  and  took 
his  sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath  thereof,  and  slew  him,  and  cut  off 
his  head  therewith.  And  when  the  Philistines  saw  their  champion  was 
dead,  they  fled.   And  the  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  arose,  and  shouted,  and 
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pursued  the  Philistines,  until  thou  come  to  the  valley,  and  to  the  gates  of 
Ekron.  And  the  wounded  of  the  Philistines  fell  down  by  the  way  to 
Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath,  and  unto  Ekron. 

—1  Samuel  xvii.  32-62. 

I  will  love  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer  ; 

My  God,  my  strength,  in  Whom  I  will  trust ; 

My  buckler,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 

And  my  high  tower. 

I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  Who  is  worthy  to  be  praised  : 

So  shall  I  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 

— Ptialm  xviii.  1-4. 

Ml/  90vl  wait  thou  otilu  upon  God ; 

For  my  e^rpectatiwi  is  frimi  Him. 

With  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  ffltny ; 

The  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge  is  in  God, 

—Psalm  Ixii.  C,  7. 
y7iou  milt  bless  the  riffhteotis  : 
0  Lord  T/iou  wilt  comjtass  him  with  favour^  as  mth  a  shield, 

— Psalm  V.  12. 

INTERMEDIATE  LESSON  BOOK. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 
A    NATIONAL    REVIVAL. 

" Come  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord" — Hosea  vi.  I. 

And  Samuel  spake  unto  all  the  house  of  Israel,  saying — "  If  ye  do  return  Narrative, 
unto  the  Lord  with  all  your  hearts,  then  put  away  the  strange  gods  and 
Ashtaroth  from  among  you,  and  prepare  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and 
serve  Hiiii  only  :   and   He  will  deliver  you  out  of    the    hand    of    the 
Philistines," 

Then  the  cliildren  of  Israel  did  put  away  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  and 
served  the  Lord  only. 

And  Samuel  said — "  Gather  all  Israel  to  Miziieb,  and  I  will  pray  for  you 
unto  the  Lord."  And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpeli,  and  drew  water, 
and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day,  and  said  there  - 
"  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord." 

And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  the  children  of  Ismel  were  gathered 
together  to  Mizpeh.  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up  against  Israel. 
And  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard  it,  they  were  afraid  of  the 
Philistines. 

And  the  cliildren  of  Israel  sikl  t)  Siuiuel— "Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  for  us,  that  He  will  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines" And  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered  it  for  a  burnt 
offeriog  wholly  unto  the  Lord  :  and  Samuel  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  Israel ; 
and  the  Lord  heard  him.  And  as  Samuel  was  oiforing  ui)  the  burnt 
offering,  the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  against  Israel  :  init  the  Lord 
thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines,  and 
discomfited  them  ;  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel.  And  the  men  of 
Israel  went  out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them, 
until  they  came  under  Bethcar. 

Then  Samud  took  a  stone,- and  set  it  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying — "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us." 

oo  the  Philistines  were  subdued,  and  they  came  no  more  into  the 
coast  of  Israel :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all 
the  days  of  Samuel.  And  the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from 
Israel  were  restored  to  Israel,  from  Ekron  even  unto  Gath  ;  and  the  coasts 
thereof  did  Israel  deliver  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
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Duty. 


Devotion. 


Aud  Sauuicl  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  he  went  from 
year  t()  year  in  circuit  to  Beth-el,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  judgecl 
Israel  in  all  thase  places.  And  his  return  was  to  Raman  ;  for  there  wba 
his  house  ;  and  there  he  judged  Israel ;  and  there  he  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord. 

—1  Samuel  vii.  3-17, 

Take  with  jrou  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  :  say  unto  Him — "Take 
away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously  :  so  will  we  render  tihe  fruit  of 
our  lii>s."  I  vnU.  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely  :  for  Mine 
anger  is  turned  away  from  him. 

— Hosea  xiv.  2-4. 

Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  tuni  unto  the  Lord  your 
God  :  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil. 

— Joel  ii.  13. 


llMtora  luto  DM  the  Joy  of  Thy  wlYatioiL, 
And  uphold  mo  with  a  froo  spirit 


—Psalm  li.  12. 


Notes. — Di*efv  ^vatevy  drc. — A  symbolical  act,  probably  significant  of  the 
outpouring  of  their  hearts  before  God  in  iienitence  and  supplication. 

Di»comfited  tJteni. — The  Hebrew  word  expresses  the  confusion  of  a 
sudden  panic. 

Heth-ciir  (II  "house  of  a  lamb "  or  "  house  of  pasture")  was  apparently  on 
high  ground  overhanging  the  road  back  to  Phinstia. 

Raniah  was  Samuel's  ordinary  place  of  abode,  but  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  aflFairs  "he  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit."  The  northern 
tribes  had  easy  access  to  him  at  HftheL  Gilgal  was  a  convenient  centre 
for  the  tribe  of  Beniamin  and  the  Trans- Jordanic  tribes.  Mizpeh  was 
convenient  for  the  tril)es  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Dan. 


Narrative. 


Duty. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  (LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD). 
WHOM    SHALL    WE    FEAR? 

"  Even  the  t*en/  hairs  of  your  head  art  all  nuniberedJ' — Luke  xii.  7. 

"  And  I  say  unto  you  My  friends.  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn 
you  whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear  him,  which  after  he  hath  killed  hath  power 
to  cast  into  hell  ^  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  Fear  him.  Are  not  five  smrrows 
sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God  ?  But 
even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not  therefore : 
ye  are  of  more  value  than  man^  sparrows.  Also  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever 
shall  confess  Me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before 
the  angels  of  God  :  But  he  that  denieth  Me  before  men  shall  be  denied 
l)efore  the  an^ls  of  God.  And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  unto  him  that  blasphemetli 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.  And  when  they  bring 
you  unto  the  synagogues,  and  unto  magistrates,  and  powers,  take  ye  no 
thought  how  or  what  thing  ye  shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say :  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say.'' 

—Luke  xii  4-12. 

Why  aayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel—"  My  way  is  hid 
from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God  ? " 

Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God, 
the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary  ?  there  is  no  searching  of  His  understanding.  He  giveth  power  to 
the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  increaseth  strength.  Even 
the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young[  men  shall  utterly  fall : 
but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  :  they  shall 
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mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  tliey  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary ;  and 
they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. 

—Isaiah  xl.  27-31. 

The  Lord  if  my  light  and  my  talyation;   whom  shall  I  fear?  Confidence 

The  Lord  if  the  strength  of  my  life ;  of  whom  shall  I  he  afiraidT  in  God. 

Though  an  host  shall  eneamp  against  me, 

My  heart  shall  not  fear : 

Though  war  shall  rise  against  me, 

In  tlus  will  I  he  eonfldent. 

For  in  the  time  of  tronhle  He  shall  hide  mo  in  His  paTilion : 

In  the  seeret  of  His  tahemaele  shall  He  hide  me ; 

He  shall  set  me  up  upon  a  rook. 

And  now  shall  mine  head  he  lifted  np  ahoTo  mine  enemies  round  ahout  me : 

Therefore  will  I  offsr  in  His  tahemaele  saeriflses  of  joy ; 

I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord. 

-  Psalm  xx\ii.  1,  3,  5,  6. 

Xt)TEs. — /W/.— A  fi^ire  derive<l  from  Gehenna,  and  Gehenna  of  Fire — 
he  valley  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Israelites 
ofllered  their  children  to  Baal,  i  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jeremiah  vii.  31-32, 
x'uL  2-5. 

Poioers, — The  authorities. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LESSONS. 

Drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  alternately. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    UNTIRING    FORGIVENESS    IN 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    GOD. 

7'ken  cnm£  Peter  to  Him y  mul  miil—^''L(t)'dy  Kf*w  oft  shall  mjfl/rother  sin 
agnirut  ww,  and  I  fonjlve  him  ?  till  »e.i^n  ittn/'n?^^  Jftni^  mith  nnto  him— 
"/  mi/  )f^}t  nnt(»  thee,  Until  seven  timts;  hut,  until  setYutt/  times  seiTU,'^ 

"  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  king,  which 
would  take  account  of  his  servants.  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon, 
one  was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  But 
forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and 
his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  nayment  to  be  made.  The 
servant  therefore  fell  down,  and  wor8hipi)ed  nim,  saying — *Lord,  have 
liatience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.'  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt. 
But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow  servants,  which 
owed  him  an  hundred  pence  :  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  nim  hv 
throat,  sa^ng — *  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.'  And  his  fellow  servant  fell 
down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying — ^  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I 
will  pay  thee  all.*  And  he  would  not :  but  went  and  cast  him  into  i>rison, 
till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So  when  his  fellow  servants  saw  what  was 
done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was 
done.  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto  him — *  O 
thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst 
me  :  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow  servant, 
even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ? '  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him 
to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  i>ay  all  that  was  due  unto  him." 

—Matthew  xviii.  21-34. 

Then  said  Jesus — "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."    And  they  parted  His  raiment,  and  cast  lots. 

— Luke  xxiii.  34. 

And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  saying — "Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit."  And  ne  kneeled  down,  and  cried  Mith  a  loud  voice — 
*'  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
fell  asleep. 

—Acts  vii.  69,  60. 
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Pat  oriy  there/ore,  a*  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  behind,  bon*eh  of 
inercieSy  kindness^  huttibleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-stifTefing ;  forbeaiing 
one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  nuin  hatfe  a  quarrel  against 
am/:  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.  And  above  all  these 
things  ]mt  on  charity,  which  is  the  bofid  of  perfect  ness.  And  let  the  peace  of 
God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which  aJso  ye  are  called  in  one  body;  and 
be  ye  thankful, 

— Colossians  iii.  12-15. 

JUNIOR  LESSON  BOOK. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE    BURNING    BUSH. 

"  The  Inish  Imrned,  and  u*as  not  con^mniedJ* — Exodus  iii.  2. 

Now  Moftas  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro  hi8  father  in  law,  the  priest  of 
Midian  :  and  he  led  the  flcxik  to  the  back  of  the  desert,  and  came  to  the 
mountain  of  Ood,  even  to  Horeb. 

And  the  Angel  of  the  Loixl  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of 
the  midst  of  a  bush  :  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the  bu^h  burned  with 
fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed. 

And  Moses  said — "  I  will  now  turn  a.side,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burnt." 

And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  Grod  called  unto  him 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said — "  Moses,  Moses."  And  he  si\id— 
"  Here  am  I." 

And  He  said  -"  Draw  not  nigh  hither  :  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  \yhereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'' 

>[oreover  He  said-  -"  I  am  the  CJod  of  thy  father,  the  (rod  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  iiod  of  Jjicob."  And  Moses  hid  his  face  ;  for  he 
was  afraid  to  look  ujwn  (lod. 

And  the  I^ord  said — "I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people 
which  are  in  Kgypt,  and  have  sheard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  task- 
masters ;  for  I  know  their  sorrows  ;  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land 
unto  a  good  land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ; 
unto  the  i)lace  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites. 

"  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  cry  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  come  unto 
Me:  and  I  have  also  seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the  E^ptians 
oppress  them.  CJome  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  My  i)eople  the  children  of  Israel  out  oi 

And  Moses  said  unto  God — "  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ? " 

And  He  said—"  Certainly  1  will  be  with  thee ;  and  this  shall  be  a  token 
unto  thee,  that  I  have  sent  thee :  When  thou  hast  brought  forth  the 
l)eople  out  of  E^jypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain. 

And  Moses  said  unto  God — "  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the  children  of 
Isitiel,  and  shall  say  unto  them—*  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me 
unto  you  * ;  and  they  shall  say  to  me—*  What  is  His  name  ?  *  what  shall  I 
say  unto  them?" 

And  God  said  unto  Moses— "  I  am  that  I  am";  and  He  said— "Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel — *I  am  hath  sent  me  unto 

you.' " 

— Exodus  iii.  1-14. 

Notes.— //o^yA  (dry,  parched).— The  chain  of  mountains  of  which  Sinai 
is  the  summit. 

77ie  Mount  of  God,  because  there  God  gave  the  ten  commandments. 
Deuteronomy  iv.  10-13. 

Put  off  thy  shoes,— The  Mahommedans,  in  entering  a  house  of  prayer,  do 
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the  same  to  this  day,  as  a  symbol  that  the  dufit  of  the  earth  must  not  soil 
holy  ground. 

flowing  vfith  milk  and  honey. — Describing  a  fruitful  pastoral  land. 

IfittiteSy  etc, — Five  of  the  eleven  Canaanite  tribes. 

/  will  send  thee  unto  Fhartioh. — Mosea  had  by  that  time  lived  fortv 
years  in  Midian.  So  this  was  no  longer  Hameses,  but  another  Pharaoh 
(king):  Menephteh. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
TRUE    AND    FALSE    RELIGION. 

"  God  demreth  truth  in  the  inward  part$J* — Psalm  li.  6. 

And  He  said  unto  them  in  His  doctrine — "  Beware  of  the  scribes,  which 
love  to  go  in  long  clothing,  and  love  salutations  in  the  market-places ;  and 
the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  uppennost  rooms  at  feasts : 
which  devour  widows*  houses,  and  for  a  i)retence  make  long  prayers  :  these 
shall  receive  greater  damnation." 

And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how  the  people  cjwt 
money  into  the  treasury:  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And 
there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make 
a  farthing.  And  He  called  unto  Him  His  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them — 
**  Verily  I  say  unto  you^  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in.  than 
all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury  :  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance  :  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living." 

—Mark  xii.  38-44. 

SoTYS.— Treasury. — According  to  the  Talmud,  there  were  placed  in  the 
court  of  the  women  thirteen  coffers  with  horn-shaj)ed  orifices,  called 
"  treasuries  "  (yaCo^vKdicta), 

Two  mites. — The  mite  was  the  smallest  coin  in  either  Greek  or  Roman 
money,  and  was  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  "  As  "  or  larger  farthing,  which 
in  value  was  slightly  greater  than  three  farthings  of  our  money. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LESSONS. 

Drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  alternately. 

A    BRAVE     SOLDIER     OF     THE     KINGDOM     OF     GOD 
MUST    BE    PREPARED    TO    MEET    HARDSHIP. 

And  the  same  time  there  arase  no  small  stir  concerning  the  Way.  For 
a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines 
for  Diana,  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen  :  whom  he  called 
together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occumtion,  and  said — "  Sirs,  ye  know 
that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.  Moreover  ye  see  and  hear,  that  not 
alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded 
and  turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  be  no  gods  which  are 
made  with  hands  ;  so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
nought  -  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be 
despisea,  and  her  magnificence  snould  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth."  And  when  they  heard  these  saying  they  were  full 
of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying—"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Lpnesians."  And 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion :  and  having  caught  Gaius  and 
Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  companions  in  travel,  they  rushed 
with  one  accord  into  the  theatre.  And  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in 
unto  the  people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not  And  certain  of  the  chief 
of  Asia,  which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto  him,  desiring  him  that  he  would 
not  adventure  himself  into  the  theatre.  Some  therefore  cried  one  thing, 
and  some  another,  for  the  assembly  was  confused ;  and  the  more  part  knew 
not  wherefore  they  were  come  together.    And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of 
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the  multitude,  the  Jew8  putting  him  forward.  And  Alexander  l)eckon6d 
with  the  hand,  and  woula  have  made  his  defence  unto  the  people.  But 
when  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space  of 
two  hours  cried  out — *'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  And  when  the 
town  clerk  had  appeased  the  people,  he  said —  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what 
man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  now  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesiansisa 
worshipper  of  the  /q^at  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down 
from  Jupiter  ?  Seeing  then  that  these  things  cannot  be  H])oken  a^inst,  ye 
ought  to  be  (luiet,  and  to  do  nothing  rashly.  For  ye  have  brought  hitlier 
these  men,  which  are  neither  robbers  of  churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of 
your  goddess.  Wherefore  if  Demetrius,  and  the  craftsmen  which  are  with 
him,  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there  ai-e  deputies. 
Let  them  implead  one  another.  But  if  ye  inquire  any  thing  concerning 
other  matters,  it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly.  For  we  are  in 
danger  to  be  called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar,  there  being  no  cause 
whereby  we  may  give  an  account  of  this  concoui-se."  And  when  he  had 
thus  Ki^ken  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

—Acts  xix.  23-41. 

Of  the  Jews  fi\fi  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thnce  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  })erils  of 
waters,  in  i)erils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  \ii&nk 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness^  in  i)erils  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  })ainf ulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.  Besides  those  things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh 
upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 

— 2  Corinthians  xi.  24-28. 

Thou^  therefore^  etuhtre  hm'ilneM^  as  n  ffoftd  M^dier  of  Jemis  Christ, 

—2  Timothy  ii.  3. 

Pfdce  I  tenve  v*tth  t/(/if ;  )ni/  }H'nre  /  ijhyt  unto  yon.  In  the  irorfd  yt 
ihnff  hoiff.  trl/tutatlon  ;  inii  fte  of  tjmtft  chfer;  I  have  ovtrrome  the  irorM. 

— .Tohn  xiv.  27a  ;  xvi.  33b. 


DKC^LSrON  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  A  UEFERENDUM  IN  REGARD  TO  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS 
IN  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  telegram,  dated  Melbourne,  December  24th,  the  Times 
made  the  following  announcement  on  Christmas  Day,  1900: — 
"The  Victorian  Le^slative  Council  has  rejected  by  a  small 
majority  the  Bill  lor  taking  a  referendum  on  the  question 
whether  Scripture  lessons  should  be  given  in  State  Schools. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN 

QUEENSLAND* 

Queensland  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia  and  contains  an  area  of  668,497  square  miles 
From  the  year  1788  to  the  10th  of  December,  1859,  the  territory 
formed  part  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  On  tlie 
latter  date  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales  north  of  Point 
Danger  was  proclaimed  an  autonomous  Colony  under  the  name  of 
Queensland.  When  the  Colony  was  founded  the  population 
was  about  23,450 ;  on  the  31st  ot  December,  1899,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  512,604. 

I.  Primary  Education. 

From  the  10th  of  December,  1859,  to  the  30th  of  September,  Board  of  Edn 
1860,  primary  education  in  Queensland  was  under  the  control  ol*  (*J^^i""- 
a  Board  of  ^Tational  Education  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  When  the  Board  took  office  there  were  cnly  two 
national  schools  in  the  Colony.  The  system  of  primary  education 
obtaining  in  New  South  Wales  was  continued ;  but  as  the  Govern- 
ment considered  it  expedient  to  make  further  and  better  provision 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  and  for  the 
promotion  of  primary  education  in  their  province  the  subject  of 
education  was  one  of  the  earliest  matters  which  received  the 
consideration  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Queensland,  and  on  the  7  th 
of  September,  1860,  an  Act  to  provide  for  Primary  Education  in 
Queensland  was  passed.  The  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
provide  primary  education  under  one  general  and  comprehensive 
system,  and  to  afford  fiEU)iUties  to  persons  of  all  denominations 
for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  same  school  without 
prejudice  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  five  persons  to  be 
called  the  "^ard  of  General  Education"  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  be  ex  ojjicio  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  addition  to  the  five 
members  appointed.  The  Board  was  constituted  a  body  politic 
and  corporate  and  could  sue  and  be  sued  at  law  and  in  equity. 
The  duties  of  the  Board  were  to  superintend  the  formation  and 
management  of  primary  schools  witnin  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
and  to  administer  such  sums  of  money  as  might  in  any  manner 
be  or  become  disposable  by  them  on  account  of  primary  education 
as  provided  in  the  Act.  The  scheme  was  framed  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  national  system  in  operation  in  Ireland. 

Schools  were  divided  into  two  classes — Vested  and  Non- vested. 


^  Thia  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  1898.  Where  [wssible, 
the  figures  for  1897  originally  given  have  been  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1899,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  foi-  Public 
Instructten^  issued  in  1900. 
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The  vested  schools  were  unsectarian  in  character.     They  were 
controlled  by  the  Board,  and  the  school  buildmgs  and  lands  were 
vested  in  the  same  body.    From  1860  to  July,  1873,  the  extent  of 
the  aid  aftbrded  by  the  Board  towards  the  cost  of  the  school 
buildings,  furniture'^  and  apparatus  was  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  raised   by  local  contributions,  but,  in  special  cases  where 
there  was  an  mabilitv  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  locally,  the  Board 
jri-anted  two-thirds  of  the  whole  cost,    The  Board  also  granted 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  keeping  school  buildings  and  teachers 
residences  in  repair.    From  July,  1873,  to  December,  1875,  the 
Board  granted  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  sum  raised  by  local 
contributions ;  but  in  special  cases  they  allowed  at  their  discre- 
tion  any  further  part  of  the  whole  cost.    The  grant  towards 
repairs  was  unchanged.     The  Board  apnointed  the  teach^, 
whose  salaries  were  supplemented  by  school  fees,  ranging  from  6a 
to  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  each  scholar  according  to  his  standard  in 
the  school  work.     School  fees  were  abolished  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1870,  the  teachers  receiving  an  addition  to  their  salaries 
by  way  of  compensation  ;  and  since  that  date  primary  State  edu- 
cation in  Queensland  has  been  given  without  charging  fees. 
The  scale  of  salaries  was  as  follows : — 

CLASSIFIED  TEACHERS. 

Masters. 
Salaries  (exclusive  of  house  rent  and  school  fees). 
Section. 

Class  I     A £200  per  annum. 

£180  per  annum. 


B. 
Class  II    A. 

B. 
Class  III  A. 

B. 


£160  per  annum. 
£130  per  annum. 
£110  per  annum. 
£100  per  annum. 


Mistresses. 
Salaries  (exclusive  of  school  fees  but  including  house  rent.) 

Section. 
Class  I     A. 
B. 


Class  II    A. 

B. 
Cla^s  III  A. 

B. 


£170  per  annum. 
£150  per  annum. 
£125  per  anniun. 
£110  per  annum, 
£  90  per  annum. 
£  80  per  annum. 


Assistant  Teachers. 
1st  Class  (with  rank  as  teachers  of  Class  II., 

Section  A). Males,  £1 50  per  annum. 

ft  J  ^,       ,   .  ,  Females,  £100  per  annum. 

ma  Uass  (with  rank  as  teachers  of  Class  IIL 

Section  A) Males,  £110  p^r  annum. 

Females,  £  80  per  annum. 
^  Males,  £100  per  annum. 

UnnlasQifi^  T     •      a    •         Females,  £  60  per  annum. 
Unclassified  Jumor  Assistants.  Males,  £  86  per  an^um. 

Females,  £  60  per  anftum; 


3rd  Class 
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Pupil  Teficlters, 
Males.  Females. 

1st  year    . . .  £30  per  annum.         . . .  £20  per  annmn. 

2nd  year  . . .  £35  per  annmn.         . . .  £24  per  annum. 

3rd  year  . . .  £45  per  anmmi.         . . .  £30  per  annum. 

4th  year   . . .  £60  per  annum.         . . .  £40  per  annum. 

After  the  abolition  of  school  fees  an  allowance  of  £1  for  each 
pupil  in  average  attendance  was  paid  in  lieu  of  the  fees.  Head 
teachers  of  schools  for  boys  or  of  mixed  schools  received  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  annum  for  every  pupil  in  average 
attendance  up  to  70.  For  all  over  70  and  up  to  140  the  head 
teacher  received  half  of  the  above  rate,  the  other  half  being  paid 
to  the  first  assistant ;  when  the  attendance  exceeded  140  the  head 
teacher  was  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  allowance,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  being  apportioned  among  the  assistants.  Female 
teachers,  whether  head  or  assistant,  received  two-thirds  and 
teachers  of  infants  one-half  of  the  above  rates. 

In  1873  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  male  pupil  teachers,  the  rate  of  salary  for 
these  was  raised  to  £40  per  annum  for  the  first  year,  with  an  in- 
crease of  £5,  £10,  and  £15  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
respectively,  making  the  salary  £70  for  the  last  year  of  the  pupil 
teachers'  coiu-se.  Tlie  salaries  of  female  pupil  tetichers  remained 
without  change. 

The  non- vested  schools  in  every  case  were  connected  either 
with  the  Anglican  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
buildings  were  provided  and  the  teachers  were  appointed  by  the 
authorities  of  those  religious  bodies.  The  usual  routine  of  a 
vested  school  was  to  be  observed  in  a  non-vested  school,  but  reli- 
gious doctrine  could  be  taught,  either  by  the  teachers  or  by  the 
ministers  of  the  church  to  which  the  school  belonged,  provided 
that  such  religious  instruction  was  imparted  before  or  after  the 
hours  set  apart  for  the  ordinary  instruction. 

The  aid  granted  to  non- vested  schools  consisted  of  salaries  to 
the  teachers  and  a  supply  of  books.  The  teachers  were  subject  to 
the  Board's  approval  of  their  qualifications,  and  the  schools  were 
inspected  by  the  Government  officers.  An  average  attendance  of 
at  least  thirty  children  was  required. 

In  1860  when  the  "  Board  of  General  Education  "  was  created 
there  were  four  National  schools  in  operation  and  the  aggregate 
attendance  was  493.  Ten  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  total 
expenditure  for  all  purposes  in  that  vear  was  £1,615  2s.  3d.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  1875,  when  administration  by  a  Board  was 
superseded  by  that  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  there  were  230  schools 
^  operation,  the  aggregate  attendance  being  33,643,  and  the 
avers^e  16,887.  At  that  time  the  total  number  of  teachers 
Bmployed  was  595,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  for 
the  year  was  £83,219  14s.  9d.  The  whole  amount  expended  by 
the  Board  from  its  creation  to  its  abolition  was  £434,966  Is. 

The  Education   Act  of  1860  was  superseded  by  the  "State  ^^^-J*""* 
Education  Act  of  1875  "  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  instruction 
January,  1876,  aijd  is  still  in  force.    The  new  Act  provided  that 
the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  in  Queensland,  fonnerly 
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administered  bv  the  Board  of  Greneral  Education,  should  be 
transferred  to  a  department  of  the  public  service  to  be  called  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  administered  by  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for 
PudUc  Instruction.  State  aid  to  non-vested  schools  was  with- 
drawn from  the  31st  of  December,  1880.  The  other  main  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  are  to  the  follovdng  effect : — 

( 1  >  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  schools,  State  Schools  and 
Provisional  Schools ;  State  Schools  to  include  schools  conducted 
in  buildings  erected  upon  land  vested  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction ;  Provisional  Schools  to  be  schools  in  which  temporary 
pm\'ision  is  made  for  the  primary  instruction  of  children.  In 
places  where  the  population  is  scattered,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
assemble  in  one  place  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  State  school  or  a  Provisional  school,  the 
Act  empowers  the  Department  to  employ  itinerant  teachers  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  travel  from  place  to  place  and  give  such  instruc- 
tion  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Minister.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  give  effect  to  this  provision,  and  the 
efforts  of  tne  Department  to  get  the  parents  to  co- 
operate and  form  centres  where  the  children  might 
be  assembled  for  instruction  have  failed.  The  ditticulty  of  pro- 
viding education  in  isolated  localities  has  been  partially  met  by 
evStabCshing  pc^irs  of  half-time  schools,  each  school  liaving  an 
attendance  ofat  least  six  children.  Each  pair  is  conduct^  by 
one  teacher,  and  school  is  held  on  alternate  da^'s  or  weeks  as  may 
suit  local  circumstances. 

(2)  One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  State  school  buildings  shall  be 

Erovided  by  local  voluntary  contributions,  the  remainmg  expense 
eing  borne  by  the  Department. 

(3)  Secidar  instruction  only  shall  be  given  and  by  the  teachers. 

(4)  The  whole  cost  of  the  instruction  in  primary  schools  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  no  fees  shall  be  charged  to  any  child 
attending  the  same. 

(5)  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Englisn  Grammar,  Geographv,  History,  Elementarj' 
Met*.hanics,  Object  Lessons,  Drill  ana  gymnastics,  Vocal  Music, 
and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  Sewing  and  Needlework.  In  1894 
Drawmg  was  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  on  15th  December, 
1897,  an  amending  Act  of  Parliament  was  assented  to  empowering 
the  Governor  in  Council  by  regulation  from  time  to  time  to  prescribe 
that  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  specified  in  the  principal  Act 
may  be  omitted  from  the  curriculum  in  schools  wnere  there  is 
only  one  teacher  employed,  and  that  any  other  subjects  of  secular 
instruction  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the  principal  Act  may 
be  taught  in  primary  schools.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ing Act  the  range  of  subjects  has  been  enlarged.  The  present 
progranmi3  of  instniction  for  the  six  classes  in  a  primary  State 
school  is  quoted  in  Appendix  A  to  this  report. 

(6)  The  Governor  in  Coimcil  may  constitute  and  define  school 
districts  containing  one  or  more  primary  schools,  and  may  appoint 
in  each  such  distnct  a  school  board,  which  shall  consist  oi  not 
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less  than  live  nor  more  than  seven  persons.  The  Board  may 
hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

(7)  The  parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  shall,  miless  there  be  some  valid  excuse, 
cause  such  child  to  attend  a  State  school  for  sixty  days  at  least  in 
each  half-year. 

Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  excuse : — 

(a)  That   the  child  is  under   efficient  instruction  in  some 

other  manner. 

(b)  That   the   child   has   been   prevented   from   attendmg 

school  by  sickness,  fear  of  infection,  temporary  or 
permanent  infirmity,  or  any  unavoidable  cause. 

(c)  That   there   is   no  State   school  which   the  child  can 

attend  within  a  distance  of  two  miles,  measured 
according  to  the  nearest  road  ordinarily  used  in 
travelling  from  the  residence  of  such  child. 

(d)  That  the  child  has  been  educated  up  to  the  standard 

of  education. 
Any  parent  who  neglects  to  send  his  child  to  school  shall,  on 
conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  or 
seven  days*  imprisonment  for  a  first  offence,  and  to  a  fine  of  five 
pounds  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment  for  a  second  or  subsequent 
offence.  No  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  without  the  express 
direction  of  the  Minister  testified  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  ot 
the  corporation,  and  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act  shall 
only  be  in  force  in  such  districts  as  the  Governor  in  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  declare  by  proclamation.  Up  to  this  time 
no  district  has  ever  been  proclaimed,  and  the  compulsory  clauses 
have  never  been  put  in  force. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  the  administrative  staff  of  the  AdminiHti-a- 
Department  consisted  of  the  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction,  the  ^^^®  ^**^- 
Under  Secretary  (the  permanent  head),  Chief  Clerk,  Registrar, 
Accountant,  and  eleven  clerks. 

The  Minister  appoints  a  school  committee  for  each  school  to  School  Cora- 
advise  and  assist  nim  in  matters  relating  thereto  reserving  to  mittees. 
himself  the  power  of  controlling  through  his  officers  the  pro- 
fessional management  of  the  schools.  State  school  committees 
ordinarily  consist  of  not  less  than  five  members,  but  provisional 
school  committees  need  not  include  more  than  three  members. 
In  the  case  of  new  schools  the  committee  is  nominated  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  building  fimd,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  already 
established  by  a  majority  of  the  parents  attending  the  school. 
Any  adult  person  of  either  sex,  whether  a  parent  or  not,  is  eligible 
for  appointment  as  a  member  of  a  school  committee.  Com- 
mittees hold  office  for  three  years,  and  retiring  members  are 
eligible  for  re-election. 

The  principal  duties  of  a  school  committee  are : — 

(1)  To  take  care  that  the  school  buildings  are  not  used  for 

any  unauthorised  purpose  : 
(2^  To  observe  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  school  build 

ings  and  premises,  and  to  supervise  the  execution  of 

such  improvements  as  the  Minister  may  authorise  them 

to  carry  out : 
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NuiiilK3r  of 
Schools  in 
Operation. 


Att^jnclaiit'C 
of  ChiKlren. 


Finance. 


(3)  To  inspect  periodically  the  school  registers  and  records: 

(4)  To  use  their  influence  with  parents  to  induce  them  to 

send  their  children  regularly  to  school : 

(5)  To  report  the  conduct  of  the  teachers  to  the  Minister  when 

they  are  in  fault,  and  to  protect  them  from  vexatious  and 
frivolous  complaints : 

(6)  To     correspond     with     the     Minister,     through    their 

secretary,    on    subjects    connected    with    the    school, 
and  make  suggestions  that  may  be  considered  beneticial 

(7)  To  assist  in  supervising  local  examinations  where  assis- 

tance may  be  necessary. 

At  the  end  of  1899  there  were  in  operation  884  schools 
comprising  412  State  and  469  provisional  together  with  three 
special  schools  for  aboriginals.  There  was  a  net  increase  of  51 
schools  for  the  year.  Twenty-two  provincial  schools  are  worked 
on  the  half-time  system. 

The  regulations  provide  for  a  State  school  being  established 
when  a  permanent  daily  average  attendance  of  30  pupils  is 
assured ;  out  in  1899,  omitting  places  where  the  establismuent 
of  a  State  school  has  been  approved,  or  respecting  which 
action  is  pending,  no  less  than  36  of  the  provisions  schools 
had  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  suflicient  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  State  school  The  difficulty- which 
the  promoters  of  schools  find  in  raising  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 
State  school  buildings  largely  explains  the  delay  in  substituting 
State  schools  for  overgrown  provisional  schools. 

For  1899  the  gross  enrolment  was  88,072  in  the  State  schools, 
and  15,472  in  the  provisional  schools,  making  a  total  of  103,544. 
The  net  enrolment  (or  number  of  distinct  children  on  the  rolls) 
was  92,120.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  53,604  in  the 
State  schools  and  9,529  in  the  provisional  schools — ^total  63,133. 
A  total  of  1,817  children  (1,040  boys  and  777  girls),  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  who,  though  living  within  reach  of  a  school, 
were  reported  to  be  not  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  education 
and  not  attending  any  school.  Of  those  1,100  were  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  and  717  were  over  twelve. 

The  number  of  children  reported  as  not  attending  school  the 
minimum  number  of  days  required  by  the  Education  Act — that 
is  to  say,  60  days  in  the  half-year — was  10,816  in  the  half-year  end- 
ing June,  and  9,377  in  the  half-year  ending  December. 

In  1899  the  total  sum  spent  on  education  was  £262,126 14s.  8d., 
apportioned  as  follows : — 

Primary  Education,  including  expenditure 

on  buildings        £236,418  15  10 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions 3,747  11     0 

Endowments  to  Grammar  Schools    ..»       10,000    0    0 
Museum  and  Technical  Education    . . . 
Schools  of  Arts  Grants  in  aid 


9,129  13     2 
2,830  14    8 


£262,126  14    8 

The  cost  of  administration  was  £6,056  8s.  Id.,  or  about  1*9  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  iepartmental  expenditure.  The  cost  of  inspec- 
tion wa^  £7,037  ll>s.  8d.,or  a  little  under  27  ner  cent,  of  the  expen- 
diture on  primary  education  alone.     In  State  and  provisional 
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schools  the  average  cost  per  head  based  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  £3 14s.  lOf  d.  In  the  case  of  State  schools  local  con- 
tributions to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  cost  are  required 
towards  surveying,  purchasing  and  clearing  the  site;  erecting 
school  and  teacher's  residence,  closets,  playshed,  and  fencing ;  and 
providing  furniture  and  tanks,  additions  and  alterations  rendered 
necessary  by  increased  attendance ;  and  enlarging  the  teacher's 
residence.  Local  contributions  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  half 
of  the  cost  are  required  for  gymnasium  and  gymnastic  apparatus, 
school  bells,  tree  planting,  gravelling  playgrounds,  school  cabinets 
for  holding  specimens  ot  manufactures  or  natural  objects,  book- 
cases for  school  libraries,  and  clearing  playgrounds  of  weeds  or  of 
a  second  growth  of  timber.  In  no  case  does  the  Department 
supplement  local  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  the  foregoing 
unless  the  Minister's  approval  has  first  been  obtained. 

The  Department  may  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  provisional 
school  buildings,  and  of  providing  the  necessary  furniture,  tanks, 
closets,  and  fencing,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost,  and 
not  more  than  £50.  Particulars  in  regard  to  the  payment  will  be 
seen  in  Appendix  B. 

The  cost  of  the  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  of  State 
school  buildings  is  defrayecl  wholly  by  the  Department,  but  pro- 
visional schools  must  be  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  parents  ot  the 
pupils.  Except  as  above  specified,  the  whole  cost  of  primary 
education  is  d!efrayed  by  the  State.  The  expenditure  on  State 
school  building  during  1899  was  £26,463  4s.  Od.,  and  the 
amount  granted  in  aid  of  provisional  schools  was  £1,926  6s.  7d. 
making  a  total  of  £28,389  10s.  7d.  The  amoimt  spent  in  each 
previous  year  can  be  seen  from  Appendix  C.  The  local  contribu- 
tions received  in  1899  amounted  to  £5,586  6s.  3d. 

Schools  are  usually  built  of  hardwood,  as  that  is  the  best 
material  for  the  climate ;  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  lighting 
and  ventilation.  A  few  of  the  oldest  schools  are  of  bnck  or 
stone.  The  average  cost  of  a  set  of  State  school  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  residence  for  the  teacher,  is  about  £10  for  each  pupil 
to  be  accommodated,  allowing  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space  tor 
each  pupil.  A  provisional  scnool  to  accommodate  20  pupils,  with 
furniture  and  office,  but  without  residence  for  the  teacher,  costs 
about  £100.  In  the  far  north  and  west  of  the  Colony  building  is 
much  more  expensive  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages  and  the 
additional  cost  of  material. 

From  March,  1879,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1893,  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  State  school  buildings  were  supervised  by  a  special 
professional  branch  of  the  Department  of  PubUc  Instruction,  but 
the  chaige  of  State  school  buildings  was  transferred  on  the  latter 
date  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  administration 
of  vote  for  school  buildings  is  still  controlled  by  the  Minister 
for  Public  Instruction. 

School  sites  and  reserves  are  vested  in  the  Secretary  for  Public  School  sites. 
Instruction  and  the  title  deeds  are  issued  in  his  name.  The  sites 
usually  contain  an  area  of  from  5  to  10  acres  and  no  area  of  less 
than  2  acres  is  deemed  sufficient.  When  new  townships  are 
surveyed  five  acres  of  land  in  a  central  and  suitable  position  are 
set  apart  for  school  purposes. 
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Private 
Schools. 


lnr*l'ection. 


On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  the  number  of  private  schools 
(inchiding  church  schools)  in  the  Colony  was  173,  comprised  as 
follows : — For  boys  18 ;  for  girls  18 ;  mixed  137.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  537,  viz.,  85  males  and  452  females.  The 
average  attendance  of  pupils  was,  males  4,547  ;  females  6,151 ; 
total  10,698.  Of  these  schools  66  were  in  the  metropolis.  Private 
schools  are  not  endowed  by  the  State  and  are  not  in  any  way 
subject  to  its  control ;  and  many  of  them  are  maintained  by  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  Though  not  receiving 
pecimiary  aid,  private  schools  are  accorded  the  privily  of 
mspection  by  the  Government  inspectors  if  it  is  desired  by  the 
promoters,  and  the  pupils  of  all  schools  subjected  to  inspection 
are  allowed  to  compete  for  State  scholarships  and  bursaries. 

There  are  twelve  inspectors,  viz : — the  General  Inspector,  and 
eleven  district  inspectors.  The  General  Inspector's  duties  confine 
him  mainly  to  the  office,  though  he  is  enabled  from  time  to  time 
to  make  tours  of  inspection,  when  his  duties  in  the  office  are 
performed  by  the  senior  district  inspector. 

For  the  purposes  of  inspection  the  Colony  is  divided  into  ten 
school  districts,  each  being  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector. 
The  inspectors  are  not  change<l  from  one  district  to  another  at 
fixed  intervals,  but  retirement  of  officers  or  additional  appoint- 
ments occasionallv  render  a  rearrangement  of  districts  necessarv. 
The  principal  duties  of  the  inspector  are : — To  inspect  at  least 
once  in  every  calendar  year  all  the  schools  within  his  district, 
and  to  examme  the  pupils  according  to  the  course  of  instruction 
and  standards  of  proficiency  laid  down  in  the  regulations;  to 
report  to  the  Under  Secretary  on  the  prescribed  form  the  residts 
of  his  inspection  and  examination  of  schools ;  to  make  second 
inspections  to  such  extent  as  circumstances  will  permit,  referring 
to  the  general  working  of  the  schools  and  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion rather  than  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils ;  to  make  inquiry 
into  applications  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools ;  to  investi- 
gate, wnen  required,  complaints  againt  teachers,  and  to  prepare 
questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  to  examme  and 
value  the  worked  papers. 

In  his  first  report  of  inspection  in  any  year,  the  inspector  is 
required  to  furnish  information  on  the  following  points  m  r^rd 
to  each  school : — 
Materud     OrganisatUyn,   —  Accommodation,     furniture     and 

appliances,  cleanliness  of  premises,  disposal  of  the  materials 

for  instruction,  requirements. 
Records. — How  they  are  kept. 
Attendance, — Quantity,  quality,  and  pimctuality. 
Routine. — Suitableness  of  the  time-tables;    how  the  school  is 

worked ;  the  distribution  of  the  staff. 
Classification. — How  the  average  age  stands  as  compared  with  the 

standard ;  whether  the  work  done  is  consistent  with  the  half- 

yearlv  programmes;    state  of  the  classification  as  regards 

number  and  size  of  the  classes. 
Methods. — Kind  of  methods  employed  in  teaching  ;    whether 

they  are  apphed  with  skill  and  energy. 
Proficiency. — ^Whether  the  quantity  of  work  attempted  is  satis- 
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factory ;  degree  of  average  proficiency  in  the  subjects  taught 

as  regards  mechanical  and  intellectual  work. 
Pro(jrei<8, — What  progress  the  pupils  may  be  regarded  as  having 

made. 
Genetxd  Coalition, — Whether  the  general  condition  may  be  re- 

farded  as  satisfactory  or  otherwise. 
hia  Staff] — Sufficiency  in  regard  to  numbers  and  personal 
qualifications. 
The  inspectors  furnish  annual  general  reports,  and  these  are 
published  yearly  as  appendices  to  the  Annual   Report  of  the 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction  submitted  to  Parliament. 

Singing  (vocal  music),  drawing,  drill,  gymnastics,  and  physical  sinjrin" 
exercises,  form  part  of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  standards  brnwiiij?, 


are  set  forth  in  Appendix  A  hereto.     These  subjects  are  taught  I^omeHtic 
by  the  ordinary  teaching  staft'  and  special  instructors  are  not  em-  aJjaTookerv 
ployed.    Domestic  Economy  is  taught  in  schools  for  girls  and  for 


jprls  and  infants  only.     Lessons  in  Cookery  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  any  of  the  public  schools. 

In  order  that  teachers  might  be  able  efficiently  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  drill  and  physical  exercises  a  quaUtied  drill  instructor 
tormerly  in  the  service  of  the  Queensland  Defence  Force  was 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  from  the  1st 
of  December,  1891,  to  the  30th  June,  1893,  to  instnict  the 
teachers.  He  held  drill  classes  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Colony  and  the  male  teachers  went  through  a  course  of  mstruc- 
tion  in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  "  Infantry  Drill,  1889  "  (revised) — physical 
drill  with  and  without  arms  receiving  special  attention  —  and 
some  of  the  sirnpler  movements  in  mttalion  Drill,  Part  III. 
Infantry  Drill.  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  female  teachers 
in  the  "  Physical  Training  "  exercises  were  also  held  where  prac- 
ticable. 

In  1897  a  Manual  of  School  Drill  was  specially  prepared  by  the 
Department  and  issued  to  teachers  in  Public  schools  for  their  in- 
formation and  guidance.  The  text  book  was  mainly  compiled 
from  the  latest  authorised  book  on  Infantry  Drill. 

Cadet  Corps  in  connection  with  three  of  the  State  schools  ^^^^  School 
in  Brisbane  nave  recently  been  formed.  Each  Company  is  of  Cmlet Voiis. 
the  full  strength  of  80  members,  which  is  the  limit.  The  Captain 
of  esLch  company  is  a  member  of  the  teaching  stafi',  and  all  the 
other  officers  and  non  -  commisioned  officers  are  pupils  of  the 
school.  The  Cadet  Corps  is  attached  to  the  Queensland 
Teachers'  Volunteer  Corps.  A  drill  instructor  is  provided  by  the 
Defence  Force,  and  two  nours  a  week  are  ^ven  to  drill,  of  which 
one  hour  is  school  time.  An  annual  capitation  allowance  of  £1  will 
be  granted  from  the  Parliamentary  vote  for  the  Defence  Force  to 
cover  expenses. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Corps  already  established  in  the  capital 
will  be  followed  by  similar  corps  in  the  chief  centres  of  population. 

No  religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  school  during  school  Religious 
hours,  but  the  Education  Act  provides  that  school  building  may  Instmction. 
be   used    for   the   pmpose  oi    giving   reUgious   instruction   to 
the  children  out  of  school  hours,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 
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"Applications  from  Ministers  of  religion  or  other  persons 
desirous  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  in  the 
school  buildings,  out  ot  school  hours,  must  be  made  to  the  Minis- 
ter through  the  head  teacher  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  II., 
or  to  the  like  etFect.  A  notice  specifying  the  intention  of  the 
applicant  must  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  tne  school  for  one  week 
prior  to  the  forwarding  of  the  appUcation. 

'*  Applicants  must  be  ofhciating  ministers  of  religion,  or  be 
i-ecommended  by  persons  who  so  otHciate. 

"  Every  reasonaoJo  facility  will  be  afibrded  bv  the  Minister  to 

appUcants,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  recognition  of  the 

claims  of  other  persons  who  may  also  desire  to  give  religions 

instruction." 

.^^*r*^rSf '^"       C'lassitied  tcjichers  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

I'ion  of     '"^   ^^'l  iinelassitietl  teachers  ana  pupil  tetichers  are  appointed  by  the 

Tuiichei^        M  in  ister. 

The  folloA^ing  quotations  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment afford  information  as  to  the  appointment,  classification  and 
emoluments  of  teachers  of  all  ^^rades : — 

"  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  service  of  the  Department 
as  teachers  must  make  application  to  the  Minister  in  the  form 
prescribed.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  officiate  as  ministers 
of  religion.  No  person  who  is  not  a  classified  teacher  will 
ordinarily  be  emjMoyed  as  a  head  teacher  or  as  an  assistant 
teacher  "in  a  State  school.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of 
classified  teachers,  and  three  divisions  in  each  class. 

"  The  classification  of  teachers  in  the  first  instance  will  be  based 
u{X)n : — 

(1)  Their  classification  at  the  date  of  thase  Regulations. 

(2)  Their  attainments  as  testified  by  examinations  before 

examiners  appointed  by  the  Minister,  and  their  skill  in 
practical  school  management ;  or 

(3)  Their  attainments  as  testified  by  the  standards  of  the 

examinations  which  they  have  passed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  elsewhere  in  the  British  Dominions,  and 
their  skill  in  practical  school  management. 
"  On  their  first  admission  into  the  service  of  the  Department, 
all  teachers  will  be  appointed  on  probation,  and  will  not  be  classi- 
fied until  an  ofliicial  report  on  their  skill  in  practical  school  manage- 
ment has  been  received. 

"  The  conditions  of  promotion  to  a  higher  class  are : — 

(1)  That  Parliament  has  appropriated  money  for  any  conse- 

quent increase  of  salary ; 

(2)  That  the  teacher  has  passed  the  examination  for  admis- 

sion into  the  higher  class ; 

(3)  That  the  teacher  has  been  three  years  in  the  highest 

division  of  the  third  class  before  admission  into  the 
second  class,  and  four  years  in  the  highest  division  of  the 
second  class  before  admission  into  the  first  class ,  and 
that  during  those  periods  respectively 

(a)  His  work  has  Tbeen  satismctory ; 

(b)  He  has  shown  skill  in  practical  school  management 
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sufficient  to  warrant  his  admission  into  the  higher 
class;  and 
(c)  His  general  conduct  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  conditions  of  promotion   to  a  higher  division  of  a  class 
are: — 

(1)  That  Parliament  has  appropriated  money  for  any  conse- 

quent increase  in  salary ; 

(2)  That  since  the  teacher's  last  promotion  in  classiiication  a 

period  of  three  years  has  elapsed,  if  he  is  in  the  third 
class,  four  years  if  he  is  in  the  second  class,  and  five 
years  if  he  is  in  the  first  cla,ss :  and  that  during  those 
periods  respectively 

(a)  His  work  has  been  satisfactory  ; 

{d)  He  has  shown  skill  in  practical  school  management 

sufficient  to  warrant  his  admission  into  the  higher 

division;  and 
(c)  His  general  conduct  ha,s  been  satisfactory. 

"  The  minister  will,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  review  the  status 
of  all  classified  teachers  who  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
g[rad6 ;  and,  to  assist  him  in  doing  so,  may  appoint  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  Under  Secretary,  the  General  Inspector,  and  one 
district  inspector  selected  for  that  duty  from  time  to  time. 

"  No  promotion  will  be  made  so  as  to  pass  over  an  intermediate 
class  or  a  division  of  a  class. 

"  The  Governor  in  Council  may,  for  inefficiency,  gross  neglect 
of  duty,  or  serious  misconduct,  reduce  or  cancel  a  teacher  s  classifi- 
cation ;  and  a  teacher  shall  have  no  claim  for  compensation  or 
damages  on  account  of  such  reduction  or  cancellation  of  classifi- 
cation. 

"Teachers  of  provisional  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
Candidates  for  employment  as  provisional  school  teachers  need 
not  be  classified  teachers  ;  but  they  will  be  required,  before 
appointment,  to  satisfy  the  Minister  that  they  possess  attain- 
ments sufficient  for  the  position,  and  are  free  from  any  physical 
defect  likely  to  impair  their  efficiency. 

"There  shall  be  four  classes  of  pupil-teachers  besides  pupil-  S^^H 
teachers  on  probation,  the  first  class  to  be  the  lowest.  ^^  ^"* 

"All  pupil-teachers  will  be  appointed  on  probation  till  the 
annual  examination  of  teachers  next  following  the  date  of  their 
appointment.  Pupil-teachers  so  appointed  must  be  not  less  than 
fourteen,  nor  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  appointed.  They  must  be  of  good 
character  and  free  from  any  pnysical  defect  likely  to  impair  their 
efficiency  as  teachers.  The  period  of  probation  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  term  of  pupilage,  and  if  their  work  is 
unsatisfactory  during  that  period,  or  if  they  fail  to  pass  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  it,  their  services  will  not  be  retained. 

"  The  term  of  pupilage  shall  ordinarily  extend  over  four 
years ;  but  the  Mimster  may  in  certain  cases  reduce  it  to  three 
years  by  admitting  as  pupil-teachers  of  the  second  class  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  examination  qualifying  for  that 
status,  provided  that  they  are  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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"  No  candidate  for  employment  as  pupil-teaeher  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  class  higher  tlian  the  secona. 

"  Promotion  to  a  higher  class  will  be  gained  by  good  conduct, 
by  passing  the  annual  examination,  and  by  showing  satisfactoiy 
ana  improving  skill  in  teaching. 

'*  They  must  attend  at  each  annual  examination  and  pass  the 
prescrib!ed  examinations  in  regular  order.  Those  who  fail  in  the 
examination  for  any  class  must  present  themselves  for  that  ex- 
amination a^in,  if  their  services  are  retained. 

**  The  services  of  a  pupil-teacher  who  fails  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion may  be  dispensed  with,  and  those  of  a  pupil-teacher  who 
fails  two  years  in  succession  will  not  be  retained. 

**  Pupil-teachers*  certificates  in  a  prescribed  form  must  be  fur- 
nished (quarterly  to  the  Department  by  the  head  teachers. 

"  Pupil-teachers  are  liable  to  summary  dismissal  for  immoral 
conduct,  insubordination,  disobedience,  or  gross  neglect  of  duty. 

"Pupil-teachers  may  be  required  by  the  Minister  to  attend 
special  classes  for  their  instruction. 

"  The  services  of  pupil-teachers  will  cease  at  the  end  of  their  term 
of  pupilage,  and  their  fiirther  emplojTnent  will  depend  on  their 
qualincations  and  the  requirements  of  the  Department.  Those 
tnat  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of  their  pupilage  will  be 
notea  as  eligible  for  appointment  to  Provisional  schools  if  they 
apply  for  such  an  appointment. 

Classification       "  There  shall  be  eight  classes  of  State  schools,  as  follows : — 

^*SchooL?."^  "  Class  1,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  800  pupils. 

„  2,  „  „  „  601  to  800  pupils  inclusive. 

„  3,  „  „  „  401  to  600      „ 

„  4,  ,,  »  „  281  to  400      „ 

„  5,  „  „  „  161  to  280      „ 

„  6,  „  „  „      81  to  160      „  „ 

„  7,  „  „  „  41  to    80      „ 

„  8,  „  „  ,.  30  to    40      „ 

"  Schools  will  be  classified  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year  on  the  average  attendance  during  the  preceding  year.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  classification  of  a  school,  the 
aggregate  attendance  for  the  preceding  twelve  months  will  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  calendar  school  days  remaining  after 
deducting  those  on  which  the  school  was  closed  by  proper 
authority. 

*'  Teaching  staffs  will  be  allotted  on  the  foUow^ing  basis : — 

To  schools  of  Class  8— one  teacher. 

7 — not  more  than  two  teachers. 

6 — not  more  than  one  teacher  for  each 

35  pupils  in  average  attendance. 
5 — not  more  than  one  teacher  for  each 

35  pupils  in  average  attendance. 
4 — not  more  than  one   teacher  for  each 

40  pupils  in  average  attendance. 
8 — not  more  tnan  one  teacher  for  each 

40  pupils  in  average  attendance* 
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"  To  schools  of  Class   2 — not  more  than  one  teacher  for  eiich 

45  pupils  in  average  attendance. 
„       „       „     1 — not  more  than  one  teacher  for  each 

46  pupils  in  average  attendance. 
"  The  word  '  teacher '  includes  pupil-teacher,  or  pupil-teacher  on 

probation;  and  two-thirds  of  tne  whole  staff  may  be  pupil- 
teachers. 
"The  annual  salaries  of  classified  assistant  teachers  shall  be  as  Emolument« 

of  Teach eiv. 


follows  (^e  ahf)  Suj^plementdrj/  Xotc): — 


Classification  of  Teacher. 
Class  I.    Div.  1 

2 

3 

Class  11.   Div.  1 

2 


i» 


» 


ft 


» 


}i 


ft 


» 


yj 


Class  III.  Div.  1 

2 


» 


» 


yt 


i> 


Males. 

£204 
192 
180 
168 
156 
144 
126 
114 
102 


Females. 

£180 

168 

156 

138 

126 

114 

96 

84 

72 


"Married  men  in  charge  of  State  schools  will  be  provided  with 
residences,  or  will  be  granted  allowances  for  rent. 

"  The  annual  salaries  of  classified  head  teachers  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale : — 


Class  of  School. 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

8 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Males  ... 

450 

400 

360 

320 

280 

240 

200 

160 

Females 

360 

320 

280 

240 

200 

160 

130 

110 

"  Salaries  in   the  following  cases  will  be  determined  by  the 
Minister : — 

(1)  Unclassified  teachers ; 

(2)  Teachers  holding  temporary  appointments ; 

(3)  Teachers'  wives  acting  as  assistants  to  their  husbands ; 

and 

(4)  Teachers  of  State  schools  which,  by  reason  of  diminished 

attendance,  have  fallen  below  class  8. 
"  The  annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  Provisional  schools  shall  be 
according  to  the  following  scale ; — 

"  For  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  Provisional  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of — 

Males.  Females. 

Over  20  pupils      £100      £80 

From  12  to  20  pupils        ...  90      70 

"When  the  average  attendance  at  a  Provisional  school  exceeds 
30,  or  falls  below  12,  the  salary  will  be  determined  by  the 
Minister. 
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Niimljer  of 
Teachers  em- 
ployetl. 


On  probation 

1st  Class 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 


ij 


>y 


}> 


» 


)) 


>y 


» 


}i 
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The  salaries  of  pupil-teachers  shall  be  as  follows : — 

Males.  Females. 

£20  per  annum  £12  per  annum. 

£30    „        „  £20 

£40    „        „  £25 

£50     „        „  £35 

£65     „        „  £50 

"  A  fee  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  annum  for  the  period  of 
instruction  will  be  paid  for  every  pupil-teacher  trained  in  a  school 
who  passes  the  annual  examination.  If  the  pupil-teacher  has  been 
trained  by  one  teacher  only,  assistant  or  otherwise,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fee  will  be  paid  to  such  teacher ;  if  he  has  been 
trained  by  more  than  one,  tne  fee  will  be  divided  amongst  t  hem 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  each  teacher  has  given  to  the 
work. 

"An  allowance  may  be  made  to  teachers  in  remote  parts  of 
the  colony  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

"  An  allowance  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  per  annum,  to  defray 
cost  of  postage,  will  be  made  to  the  head  teachers  of  all  schools. 

"  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  the  school  buildings  clean,  and 
for  this  purpose  wilt  receive  from  the  Department  an  allowance  on 
the  following  scale : — 

For  Provisional  schools 

For  State  schools  of  Class  8 

7 

<<  11  11  «1  11  vl 


£2  per  annum. 

4 
6 
8 


M 


}f 


ff 


» 


"For  State  schools  with  attendance  4hove  160  the  actual 
expenses  will  be  allowed,  but  the  rate  of  payment  must  be  approved 
by  the  Minister." 

At  the  end  of  1899  the  total  number  of  teachers  was  1,961. 
The  tabular  statement  following  gives  the  numbers  in  detail : — 


Status  o!  Teachers. 


Classified    . . . 

Unclassified 

Pupil-teachers 

Totals 


1899. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

491 
223 
214 

1 
416          i 
289 
328 

907 
512 
542 

928 

1,033 

1,961 

The  average  number  of  pupils  taught  by  each  teacher  was 
35*6  in  the  State  schools,  21  m  the  Provisional  schools,  and  32*2  for 
all  schools. 

The  number  of  classified  teachers  in  each  rank  and  the  number 
of  pupil-teachers  in  each  class  are  shown  in  the  condensed  state- 
ment below : — 
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CLASSirrVD  TlACHKRS. 

PUPIL-TIACHXBS. 

tion. 

Six. 

I 

Claas!  ClMs 

I.     II. 

1 

ClaM 
III. 

278 
366 

644 

ToUl 

491 
416 

907 

Fourth 

ClHIS 

(Highest) 

Third  Second 
I'lass.    Class. 

1 

First 

ClAM. 

Male     

Female  ••■ 

20  193 
1  ,  49 

21  242 

• 
28 
38 

! 
:>!  i     30 

85  '     76 

39 
60 

99 

66     214 
69     328 

Totals 

66 

136      106 

135     542 

No  provision  is  made  for  pensions  for  teachers  and  in   this  PenMons. 
respect  they  are  on  the  same  footing  as  other  officers  of  the  Public 
Service. 

Under  the  Public  Service  Act  of  1896  the  Governor  in  Council  Leave  of 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Service  Board,  ^^'*«»»<^<'' 
grant  to  any  officer  of  ten  years'  continuous  semce  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  on  half  salary,  or 
three  months  on  full  salary  ;  or  to  any  officer  of  fifteen  years' 
continuous  service  nine  months  on  half  salary  or  four  and  a  half 
months  on  full  salary  ;  or  to  any  officer  of  twenty  years'  service 
twelve  months  on  half  salary  or  six  months  on  full  salary. 

The  same  Act  provides  that  every  officer  on  attaining  the  full  Retirement, 
age  of  sixty-five  years  shall  retire  from  the   Service,   but  the 
Governor  in  Council  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Public 
Service  Board,  request  such  officer,  notwithstanding  his  age,  to 
continue  to  perform  his  duty. 

The  foregoing  provisions  as  to  leave  of  absence  and  retirement 
apply  to  all  classified  teachers. 

It  has  not  been  found  necessarv  for  the  State  to  make  any  pro-  ^^^  Meals, 
vision  for  free  meals  for  needy  scholars,  as  the  children  are  well- 
cared  for  and  supplied  with  sufficient  food  by  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

The  Education  Act  empowers  the  Secretary  for  Public  Instruc-  Continuation 
tion  to  make  provision  for  the  establishment  of  night  schools,  f^ijj^^  *"** 
but  the  Minister  has  not  foimd  it  expedient  to  organize  a  system 
of  those  schools.  Teachers  are  allowed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  first  obtained,  to  give  instruction  out  of  school  hours,  in 
extra  subjects  to  pupils  who  are  desirous  of  such  instruction, 
and  to  cha^e  a  fee  Tor  the  tuition.  Teachers  also,  on  application, 
are  granted  permission  to  hold  night  classes  for  adults  and  for 
young  people  who  have  left  school  and  desire  to  continue  their 
education. 


IT. — Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

(a)  Oramviiar  Schools, 

The  first  Government  of  Queensland  in  the  first  session  of 
Parliament,  1860,  introduced  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  gi-ammar  schools  in  the  Colony.  The  measure 
was  assented  to  on  the  7th  of  September,  1860.     Under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act  a  grammar  school  may  be  established  in  any 
locality  where  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  poiinds  has 
been  raised  locally  for  the  purpose  by  donation  or  subscription, 
and  the  Governor  in  Council  may  grant  a  subsidy  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  twice  the  amount  so  raised,  such  amount  to  be  de- 
voted towards  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  a  residence 
for  the  head  master.    The  site  for  the  school  and  the  plans  and 
specificatioas  for  the  buildings  must  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
in  Council.     Each  Grammar  school  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  of  these  four 
are  nominated  by  the  Government  and  the  others  by  a  majority 
of  the  subscribers   to  the  funds.    The  trustees  hold  office  for 
three  vears  and  are  eligible  for  re-election.    They  are  empowered 
to  make  regulations  for  the  filling  of  all  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office, 
lor  the  determination  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  scholars,  for 
the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  generally  for  the 
management,  good  government  and   discipline  of   the  school 
All  such  regulations  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
in  Council. 

An  amending  Act  was  passed  in  1864  which  provides  that  when- 
over  the  sum  received  in  any  district  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Grammar  school  amounts  to  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds 
and  fees  to  the  amoimt  of  five  hundred  poimds  per  anniun  have 
been  promised  by  responsible  persons  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
the  uovemor  in  Council  may  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  mthe 
whole  £1,000  per  annum  towaras  the  stipend  of  the  teachers  and 
all  incidental  and  necessary  ciurrent  expenditure.  The  original 
Act  provides  for  an  endowment  by  way  of  land  in  the  school 
district,  the  grant  not  to  exced  the  value  of  £2,000. 

There  are  ten  Grammar  schools  in  Queensland,  six  for  boys  and 
four  for  girls.  Separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have  been 
established  at  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  Maryborough  and  Rockhampton : 
and  schools  for  boys  at  ToowoombaandTownsville.  The  school  for 
bovs  at  Ipswich  which  was  opened  in  1863  was  the  first  Grammar 
sc&ool  in  the  Colony. 

Endowment  at  the  rate  of  £1,000  per  annum  is  paid  by  the 
State  to  each  Grammar  school  making  a  total  annual  endowment 
of  £10,000  per  annum  to  the  Grammar  schools.  The  aid  granted 
by  the  Government  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  the  Slsi 
Ceoember,  1899,  has  reached  a  total  of  £256,535  9s.  lid.  Of 
that  amount  £13,500  represents  special  loans  and  is  being  repaid 
by  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  with  interest. 

In  1897  tlie  number  of  permanent  teachers  employed  in  the 
Grammar  schools  was  50,  and  the  number  of  visiting  teachers  was 
17.  The  aggregate  number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  was  848,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  753. 

The  ao/jounts  of  the  various  Grammar  schools  are  audited 
yearly  by  the  State  Audit  Inspectors ;  but  the  schools  are  not 
otherwise  subjected  to  examination  or  inspection  by  the  Govem- 
menl . 

(b)  Scholarahipa  and  Exhibitions, 

The  Education  Act  of  1860  permitted  the  Board  of  General 
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Education  to  set  apart  from  the  funds  at  their  disposal  a  pro- 
portion not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  annual 
amoimt  for  the  purpose  of  granting  exhioitions  at  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Grammar  schools  of  the  Colony  to  such  scholars  in 
any  primary  schools  as  were  proved  b^  competitive  examination 
to  be  entitled  thereto.  On  the  7th  of  April  1864  the  Board  of 
Education  gave  effect  to  the  provision  by  granting .  five  scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  £20  each  available  at  the  Ipswich  Grammar 
School.  Five  boys  received  scholarships  in  1865,  and  seven 
others  in  subsequent  years,  but  regular  competitive  examinations 
were  not  introduced  until  the  year  1873.  At  different  times  the 
scholarships  have  varied  in  number,  value,  and  duration.  Those 
first  granted  were  tenable  for  one  vear  only,  and  from  1867  until 
1874  their  value  did  not  exceed  tne  amount  of  the  tuition  fees 
charged  by  the  Grammar  schools.  Since  the  beginning  of  1874 
the  scholarships  have  been  tenable  for  three  years.  In  view  of 
the  small  number  of  pupils  of  coimtry  schools  that  came  forward 
as  candidates  it  was  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  from 
the  first  of  January  1874  the  value  of  a  scholarship  should  be 
£50  per  annum,  the  difference  between  that  amount  and  the 
Grammar  school  tuition  fee  (sixteen  guineas  a  year)  being 
intended  to  assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of  residence.  From  the 
first  of  January  1876  (when  tne  present  Education  Act  came  into 
force)  the  benefits  of  a  scholarship  have  been  restricted  to  free 
education  at  a  Grammar  school  for  three  years  during  good 
behaviour  and  the  pleasure  of  Parliament.  The  scholarships 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  have  varied  m 
number  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony  from  50  for 
boys  and  10  for  girls  in  1876,  to  96  for  boys  and  32  for  girls  in 
1897. 

Prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1895,  successful  candidates  could 
elect  to  attend  any  Grammar  school  endowed  by  the  State,  but 
with  a  view  to  extend  the  advantages  of  Secondary  Education 
without  additional  cost  to  the  country,  and  to  prevent  an 
ineqiiitable  apportionment  of  the  Vote  for  scholarships  to  any 
particular  school,  the  Government  introduced  certain  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  the  scholarships,  whereby  a  fixed  number  was 
allotted  to  each  Grammar  school  according  to  the  population  of 
the  district.  The  holders  of  scholarships  were  required  to  attend 
the  sqhool  nearest  to  their  homes,  and  for  half  of  tne  scholarships 
so  allotted  pa3rment  of  school  fees  was  made  in  full,  while  tor 
an  equal'number  no  fees  were  paid.  That  system  was  in  vo^e 
during  the  three  years  1896  to  1897,  but  Parliament  haying 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  system,  a  new  scheme  came  into 
force  on  the  first  of  January,  1898,  under  which  the  Government 
may  grant  (a)  36  Scholarships  to  Grammar  schools,  three-fourths 
being  open  to  boys,  and  one-fourth  to  f^rls ;  (b)  eight  State 
school  bursaries  to  Grammar  schools,  six  being  open  to  Doys,  and 
two  to  girls;  and  (c)  four  State  bursaries  to  the  Queensland 
Agricultural  College. 
The  principal  conditions  of  the  competition  are  as  follows : — 
Subject  to  appropriaiion  b}^  Parliament  of  funds  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  the  foUowing  conditions,  the  Governor  in  Council  may 
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annually  grant  Scholarshipe  to  Grammar  schools,  and  Bursaries 
to  Grammar  schools  and  to  the  Queensland  A^Ticultural 
C'ollej»o.  Tlii»  awanls  to  W  l)a.sod  on  written  competitive 
examinations. 

The  Scholarshijxs  will  entitle  the  holders  to  free  education  at  a 
Grammar  school  estahlLshed  under  .the  "  Grammar  Schools  Act, 
1800/*  or  other  Act  of  the  L^slature,  and  Mrill  be  tenable  durii^ 
Hfood  beha\nour  and  the  pleasure  of  Parliament  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Candidates  must  be  children  who  will  not  attain 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  till  after  the  thirtv-first  day  of  December 
in  the  year  of  examination,  who  have  been  in  tairly  regular 
attendance  for  the  previous  six  months  at  a  school  inspected  by 
the  ofticers  of  the  Denartment,  and  who  have  been  in  attendance 
at  such  school  for  eighteen  months,  or  such  shorter  period  as  may, 
in  special  cases,  be  approved  by  the  Minister.  Candidates  will  fie 
examined  in  ^prammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  according  to 
the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  in  the  Regulations,  up  to  and 
including  the  fifth  class. 

Bursaries  to  Grammar  schools  will  entitle  the  holders  to  free 
education  at  a  Grammar  school  established  under  the  "  Grammar 
Schools  Act.  I860"  or  other  Act  of  the  Legislature,  together  witb 
an  allowam*e  not  exceeding  £30  per  annum ;  and  will  oe  tenable 
during  good  behaviour  and  the  pleasure  of  Parliament  for  a 
perioa  of  throe  years.  Candidates  must  be  children  who  will  not 
attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years  till  aft^r  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  examination,  who  have  not  been  pupils 
at  a  Grammar  school  within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  the 
examination,  who  have  been  in  fairly  r^ular  attendance  for  the 
previous  six  months  at  a  school  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the 
I>epartment,  and  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  such  a  school 
for  eighteen  months,  or  such  shorter  period  as  may,  in  special 
cases,  be  approved  by  the  Minister. 

Those  candidates  only  who  must  necessarily  board  away  from 
home  in  order  to  attend  a  Grammar  school  will  be  allowed  to 
compete. 

A  bursary  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  pupil  whose  parent  or 
guardians  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  his  education.  C^didates 
will  be  examined  in  grammar,  anthmetic,  and  geography,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  instruction  proscribed  in  Kegulations,  up  to 
and  including  the  fifth  class. 

The  number  of  State  Bursaries  to  the  Queensland  Agricultural 
College  shall  not  exceed  four,  and  will  be  open  to  males  only  who 
have  wsided  in  the  Colony  for  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  examination,  or  whose  parents  have  resided  m  the 
Colony  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  [the  exami- 
nation. 

State  Biu-saries  to  the  Agricultural  College  will  entitle  the 
holders  to  free  board  and  instruction  as  resident  students,  and  will 
l>e  tenable  during  good  behaviour  and  the  pleasure  of  Parliament 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

^  Candidates  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  examination.     The  Candidate  must  apply  to  the  Under 
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Secretary  for  permission  to  be  examined  on  or  before  the  lirst 
day  of  November  in  the  year  of  examination,  and  with  his 
application  he  must  forward — (a)  A  certiticate  attesting  the  date 
of  birth;  (b)  a  certificate  from  a  magistrate  that  he  has  resided 
in  the  Colony  for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the 
examination,  or  that  his  parents  have  resided  in  tne  Colony  for 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination;  (c)  a 
medical  certificate  that  he  is  oi  sound  constitution  and  in  good 
health. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  to  the  extent  prescribed  in 
the  Regulations  up  to  and  including  the  sixth  class,  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  composition,  geography,  mechanics, 
and  drawing  to  scale. 

Three  Exhibitions  to  Universities  are  granted  annually  by  the  KxhiUtions  to 
Government.    The  first  examination  was  held  in  December,  1878.  l^nivernities. 
The  Exhibitions  are  each  gf  the  annual  value  of  £100  and  are 
tenable  for  three  years,  so  tliat  they  cost  the  State  £900  a  year. 


The  subjects  of  examination  are  as  follows : — 

English 

200  marks. 

Latin  (prescribed  book)      

200 

J) 

Latin  (unseen)        

300 

>» 

Greek  (prescribed  book) 

200 

» 

Greek  (unseen)       

300 

»> 

Mathematics,    including    Algebra,    Geo- 

metry, Trigonometry,  and  Mechanics 

900 

»» 

French  or  German 

200 

» 

History  of  Europe 

200 

>' 

Ancient  Histor}'      

200 

>» 

Natural  Science  (one  only  of  the  following 

subjects — viz..    Inorganic  Chemistry, 

Physics,    Botany,  (jreology.    Zoology, 

or  Physiology) 

200 

)) 

The  examination  is  open  to  all  students  of  either  sex  who  will 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  yeai-s  on  the  thirty-first  of 
December  in  the  year  of  examination,  or  who  are  State  scholars 
under  five  years'  standing,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  Colony 
for  the  two  years  immediately  preceeding  the  examination,  or 
whose  parents  have  resided  in  the  Colony  for  the  three  yearn, 
immediately  preceeding  the  examination. 

The  amount  of  each  Exhibition  is  payable  upon  the  condition 
that  the  holder  thereof  proceeds  to  some  University  approved  by 
the  Governor  in  Council,  and  becomes  a  matriculated  student 
thereof;  and  payment  will  be  made  only  during  such  time  as 
such  holder  remains  in  attendance  upon  lectures  in  such 
University  as  a  matriculated  student,  and  shows  satis&ctory 
dihgenoe  and  good  conduct. 
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Until  1895  the  examinatiou  papers  were  specially  prepared  by 
the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Sydney  by  whom  also  the 
worked  papers  were  examined,  l)iit  in  that  year  and  since  then  the 
claims  of  the  competitors  liave  been  tested  by  means  of  the 
papers  set.  for  the  Senior  examination  in  connection  with  the 
Sydney  University.  Of  the  60  exhibitions  granted,  44  have 
been  gained  by  students  who  had  previously  won  State  Scholar- 
ships. The  Exhibitions  are  open  to  candidates  of  either  sex, 
but  so  far  only  one  female  has  entered.  She  was  successful  m 
obtaining  an  ICxhibitiou,  taking  tirst  place  amongst  the  com- 
petitors of  her  year. 

As  there  is  no  University  in  Queensland,  the  Exhibitioners 
must  attend  a  University  bevond  the  limits  of  the  Colony.  The 
majority  have  attended  the  tJniversity  of  Sydney  or  of  Melboimie, 
the  others  have  chosen  either  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh 

The  successful  candidates  have  shown  by  their  work  that  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Colony  have  been  worthily  bestowed 
and  that  the  advantages  of  University  education,  thus  conferred 
on  students  from  Queensland  have  not  been  neglected.  Many 
of  the  Exhibitioners  are  now  holding  prominent  positions  in  the 
Colony. 

(c)  University  Edacatuxn. 

In  1870  "  An  Act  to  promote  Classical  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion "  was  passed  empowering  the  Government  to  make  regula- 
tions for  conducting  examinations  for  matriculation  and  for 
degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences  in  connection  with  any  University 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Niunerous  examinations  for  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  jmd  LL.B.  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
London  have  been  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  examination  papers  having  been  sent  out  by  the 
University  to  be  answered  by  candidates  in  Queensland. 

There  is  as  yet  no  University  in  Queensland,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  one  is"  earnestly  desired  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  education.  It  is  recognised  that  the  system  is  incomplete 
without  a  University  at  which  those  yoimg  men  and  women  who 
desire  a  complete  eaucation  may  continue  their  studies  without 
leaving  the  Colony.  Representations  having  been  made  to  the 
Grovemmeiit  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  a  University  in 
Queensland  to  promote  the  advancement  of  Learning,  the  eftectiial 
teaching  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Science  and  the  general 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Queensland,  a  Royal 
Commission  consisting  of  twenty-six  gentlemen  w^as  appointed  in 
February,  1891,  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  Establishing  and  Maintaining  a 
University  in  Queensland.  The  Commissioners,  after  an  exhaus- 
tive inquiry,  recommended  immediate  steps  being  t^ken  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  University,  and  made  many  recommendations 
and  sujggestions  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  thereof 
The  widespread  financial  distress  that  visited  Queensland,  in 
common  with  the  other  Australian  colonies,  soon  after  the 
renort  was  furnished,  has  probably  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
delaj'  in  giving  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commiasioa 
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At  the  present  time  fresh  public  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
Question  of  establishing  a  Universitjr,  and  early  action  in  that 
airection  has  been  promised  by  the  Uovemment. 

{d)  University  Extension. 

A  movement  for  University  Extension  in  Queensland  was 
originated  at  a  meeting  of  graduates  held  in  Brisbane  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1893.  At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  30th  of  May,  the 
desirableness  of  initiating  the  movement  was  affirmed  and  a  large 
committee  was  elected.  The  committee  subsequently  met  and 
framed  a  constitution  and  elected  a  Council.  The  committee 
appointed  lecturers,  and  two  courses  were  begun  in  Brisb^^ne,  and  a 
centre  was  also  started  in  Ipswich.  The  Council  had  meanwhile 
been  affiliated  to  the  University  Extension  Board  of  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Sydney. 

llie  followmg  table  gives  approximately  the  attendance  at  the 
classes: — 


1893 

1 
Brisbane 

Two  courses 

209  students 

Ipswich 

One  course 

50  students 

1894 

Brisbane 

Five  courses 

260   students 

Ipswich 

Two  courses 

104   students 

1895 

Brisbane 

Five  courses 

114   students 

Ipswich 

One  course 

35   students 

1896 

Brisbane 

Four  courses 

130   students 

Ipswich 

One  course 

1 

44   students 

(e)  Syd^iey  University  Senior  and  Junior  Examination. 

By  arrangements  made  with  the  authorities  of  the  Sydney 
University,  Queensland  students  have  for  many  years  past  been 
allowed  to  enter  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  examinations  in  con- 
nection with  that  University.  The  examinations  are  held  at 
various  local  centres,  and  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Universiy.  Queensland  students  largely  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege. 


ill.  Technical  and  Agricultural  Education. 

^  State  system  of  technical  cduc«ation  has  not  yet  beer, 
initiated  in  Queensland.  Technical  Colleges  are  carried  on  in 
connection  with  Schools  of  Arts  in  many  of  the  towns  under  the 
control  of  local  Committees  by  whom  regulations  are  framed  and 
the  coUegas  administered.  The  aid  granted  by  the  State  is  £1 
for  every  £1  raised  locally,  but  no  gi-ant  can  exceed  tlie  amount 
voted  annually  by  Parliament,  tor  the  financial  year  1897-8 
Parliament  voted  £1,750  for  the  metropolitan  Technical  College 
and  £250  for  most  of  the  provincial  colleges.  The  total  amoimt 
voted  for  the  year  is  £6,100. 

The  books  and  accounts  of  the  colleges  are  audited  by  the 
State  audit  inspectors. 
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The  following  table  furnishes  the  statistics  for  1896 :— 


Name  of  College. 

Number  of  stu- 
dents attending. 

Number  of 
Classes. 

• 

Exijendituie. 

£      8.  d. 

Brisbane,  North     ... 

845 

51 

2,744    3    9 

Brisbane,  South     ... 

68 

14 

136  10    8 

Ipswich    

131 

9 

310  13    9 

Toowoomba    

153 

16 

533    0    0 

Warwick 

60 

8 

125  19    7 

Maryborough 

151 

10 

332  17    2 

Biindaberg      

05 

4 

91  18    9 

Rockhainpton 

;i87 

11 

321    7  11 

Townsville      

164 

7 

105    6    4 

Mackay    

3i 

5 

139    0    3 

Charters  Towers     ... 

46 

2 

40  13    9 

Gyn^pie    

69 

8 

77  15    0 

Totals 

2,177 

145 

4,959    6  11 

Quee))dui}d  Ag^incidtaml  CMege. 

The  Queensland  Agricultural  College  was  established  by  the 
Government  in  1897  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Its  primary  purpose  is  the  training 
and  education  of  young  men  in  the  art  of  agriculture  and  the 
sciences  related  thereto.  The  college  is  located  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  railway  about  58  miles  west  of 
Brisbane.  The  farm  consists  of  1,692  acres  of  land  which,  prior  to 
the  improvements  instituted  by  the  college,  was  a  virgin  forest, 
except  about  600  acres  on  which  the  trees  had  been  nngbarked. 
There  are  seven  buildings,  embracing  a  main  college  building, 
three  dormitories,  accommodating  56  students  in  aS,  two  resi- 
dences, and  kitchen  and  dining  hall.  These  buildings  are  plam, 
one  r  storied,  wooden  structures,  planned  for  the  needs  ot  the 
college  and  the  requirements  of  the  Queensland  climate.  The 
wst  of  the  buildings,  with  furniture  and  fittings,  was  £6,225  17s.  Td, 
and  tenders  have  been  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  with  fittings,  at  a  total  cost  of  £1,013  14s. 

The  fees  are  £25  per  annum  payable  half-yearly  in  advance, 
and  a  deposit  of  £1  as  a  guarantee  against  damage  of  buildings 
and  furniture  is  required.  The  fee  covers  board,  washing,  i-oora- 
rent,  and  lights. 

Students  study  one-half  of  the  time,  a  day  of  labour  alternat- 
ing with  one  of  study.  The  practical  work  embraces  (in  addition 
to  the  care  of  Uve  stock  and  the  operations  included  in  tillage 
and  harvesting)  fencing,  clearing  ana  gnibbing,  tile-draining,  and 
construction  of  farm  buildings. 
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Course  of  Study. 
First  Year. 

Industrial, — Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying,  and 
Carpentry. 

Lectures  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  Aritlimetic, 
Book-keeping,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  English  Com- 
position, and  Mensuration. 

Second  Year. 

Industrial.  —  Agriculture,  Horticuhure,  Dairying, 
Blacksmithing. 

Lectures  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Dairying. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Entomology,  Geology,  Physics,  and  Surveying. 

Third  Year. 

Industrial — Special  Work. 

Lectures  in  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology,  Botany,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Meteorology,  Mechanics,  Veterinary  Science,  and 
Zoology. 

There  are  54  students  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  present, 
and  fresh  students  are  constantly  being  enrolled. 

The  permanent  staff  consists  of 

Salary. 

The  Principal        £750  per  annum. 

Agricultural  Chemist        300 

Assistant  Chemist 125 

English  and  Mathematical  Master  250 

Natural  Science  Master  and  Secretary    200 

Farm  Foreman      ...  156 

Horticulturist         130 

Superintendent  Mechanical  Department  156 

The  total  amount  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  Agricidture 
College  for  1897-8  is  £5,466. 


» 

» 

>> 

» 

>> 
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» 
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» 

» 

» 
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IV.  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools. 

There  are  two  institutions  of  this  nature,  one  for  buys  at 
Lytton  (near  Brisbane),  and  one  for  girls  at  Toowoomba. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  there  were  78  boys  at  Lytton, 
and  14  girls  in  the  Toowoomba  institution.  The  majority  of  the 
children  were  under  15  years  of  fige.  Neglect  of  parents  and 
petty  larcenies  were  the  causes  of  the  detention  of  91*62  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates. 

After  the  children  have  served  a  period  of  satisfactory  pro- 
bation and  training  it  is  often  possible  to  provide  them  (under 
proper  supervision)  with  suitable  employment  in  service. 

The  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  are  maintained  by  the 
State. 
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V.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is  situate  in  Brisbane, 
and  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
ap|)ointed  annually  by  the  subscribers.  The  school  department, 
which  was  opened  in  1893,  is  inspected  yearly  by  one  of  the  State 
school  inspectors.  The  institution  is  maintained  by  means  of 
pubUc  sul^criptions,  interest  on  legacies,  sale  of  goods,  and  a 
Government  endowment  bearing  a  certain  ratio  to  the  amount 
raised  from  other  sources. 

The  State  contributed  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  the  school  buildings. 

The  staff  consists  of  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Matron, 
and  six  Teachers.  Members  of  the  medical  profession  give  their 
services  gratuitously. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,   there   were   21  boys  Mid 
26  girls  in  the  institution,   17  of  these  being  deaf  and  dumb 
and  30  blind.  Dormitory  accommodation  is  provided  for  60  pupils. 
The  methods  of  training  adopted  are : — 

For  the  Blind :     Reading  m  Braille  and  Mann  typos ;  Tay- 
lor's Arithmetic,  board  and  mental;   Music  :   singing, 
piano,  and  violin. 
The  usual  raised  maps,  globes,  etc.,  are  also  used. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  taught  on  the  Manual  System  when 
they  are    not  capable  intellectually  of  being  taught 
orally.    Object  lessons,  kindeigarten,  and  other  helps 
are  lised  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  children. 
The  State  school  curriculum  is  followed  as  far  as  possible. 
Tlie  workshops  employ  37  men  and  6  women,  and  a  number 
of  blind  boys  receive  instruction  daily  in  some  trade. 

Tlie  principal  articles  manufacturm  by  the  inmates  are  brooms, 
mats,  halters,  baskets,  cages,  wicker-chairs,  mattresses,  brushware, 
etc.    A  ready  sale  is  found  for  these  articles. 

The  total  amount  received  during  the  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1897,  was  £6,681  14s.  3d.,  including  the  Government  en- 
dowment of  £2,942  19s.  6d.,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
same  period  was  £6,539  13s.  5d. 


VI.  Orphanages. 

The  Orphanage  Branch  is  a  sub-department  of  the  Department 
of  PubUc  Instruction,  administered  by  the  Inspector  of  Orphan- 
ages. 

There  are  eight  institutions  for  the  protection  and  care  of 
friendless  or  neglected  cliildrcn.  Three  of  thase,  respectively  in 
tlie  Southern,  Cent  ml,  and  Northern  divisions  of  the  Colony,  are 
directly  under  Government  control,  one  is  under  private  manage- 
ment, while  the  remaining  four  are  under  the  auspices  of  reUgious 
organisations. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Department  at 
the  end  of  1897  was  as  follows : — 

Boys— 842:    Girls— 774:    Total— 1,616.* 

♦  The  corresponding  total  in  1899  was  1,644. 
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Children,  who  must  be  under  twelve  years  of  age,  are  usually  ad- 
mitted by  the  Department  on  the  application  of  relatives  or  friends, 
destitution  being  the  chief  ground  iot  the  application.  All  claims  for 
admission  are  subjected  to  careful  scnitinv.  Children  committed 
by  magistrates  as  deserted  or  neglected  oy  their  parents  may  be 
sent  to  an  Orphanage  if  they  are  considered  to  be  too  young  for 
admission  to  tne  Reformatory  or  the  Industrial  School. 

The  boarding-out  system  is  largely  employed  in  the  Southern 
and  Central  divisions  of  the  Colony,  with  highly  satisfactory 
results.  As  the  success  of  the  system  can  be  secured  only  by 
efficient  supervision,  the  work  Is  carried  out  by  an  inspector  and 
two  assistant  inspectors,  aided  by  local  committees  composed  of 
ladies,  and  by  head  teachers  of  State  schools.  Children  under 
the  age  of  five  years  may  be  adopted.  On  attaining  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  boys  are  sent  out  to  service,  chiefly  on  larms.  The 
girls  receive  a  year's  training  in  ordinary  domestic  duties  before 
going  out  to  service  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  At  the  end  of  1897 
232  boys  and  208  girls  were  in  service.  The  demand  for  the 
services  of  these  chndren  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Children  adopted,  hired-out,  or  apprenticed  are  subject  to  depart- 
mental supervision  and  inspection  till  boys  are  17  and  girls  18  years 
of  age,  when  they  are  discharged  from  Government  control.  The 
wages  of  State  children  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank  in  the  name  of  the  Inspector  of  Orphanages  as 
trustee.  The  amount  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  hired-out  clmdren 
during  1897  was  £2,326 13s.  lid.,  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit 
of  all  State  children  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  £12,77(5  lis.  9d. 
These  moneys  are  the  earnings  of  the  children.  Between  the 
time  of  their  discharge  from  control  and  the  attainment  of  their 
majority,  the  children  can  draw  upon  their  accounts  to  the  extent 
of  one-fourth  of  the  total  sum  at  their  credit ;  but  in  all  cases  at 
the  age  of  21  the  accounts  are  transferred  to  their  own  names. 

At  the  time  of  admission  parents  are  called  upon  to  contribute, 
according  to  their  circumstances,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  children ;  and  during  1897  the  sum  of  £1,706  5s.  3d.  was 
received  from  this  source.  For  the  same  period  the  total  expei^ 
diture  on  account  of  the  Orphanages  was  £22,181  19s.  8d. 

To  this  report  are  appended  : — 

A.  Schedule  showing  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  Primary 

Schools. 

B.  The    Regulations  dealing  with  the  Establishment  and 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 

C.  Statistical  Table  giving  a  Comparative  View  of  Primary 

School  Operations  from  the  passing  of  the  "  State  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1875"  to  the  31st  of  December,  1899. 

J.  G.  Andebson,  M.A., 

Under  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction 
in  Queensland. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  30th  June,  1898. 
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'  SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  twenty-fourth 
report  of  the  SecreUiry  for  Public  Instruction  in  Queensland, 
dealing  with  the  yetir  ending  3lst  December,  1899  : — 

Education  Office  Gazette. 

"  For  some  years  ptist  the  Education  Department  of  more  than 
one  of  the  Southern  Colonies  have  published  a  monthly  gazette, 
and,  recognising  the  value  of  these  periodicals  as  a  means  of 
conveying  useful  infonnation  to  teachers,  as  well  as  of  reducing 
the  work  of  the  clerical  staff,  my  predecessor,  the  Hon.  D.  H. 
Dairy mple  decided  to  establish  an  Education  Offiee  Oazette  for 
Queensland.  Tlie  tirst  number  was  issued  1st  May,  1899,  and 
the  Gazette  has  been  published  monthly  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  contams  notices  of  appointments  and  transfers  of  teachers, 
and  of  the  opening  of  new  schools ;  examiners'  not<?s  on  the 
answering  of  cxaiuination  papers ;  and  general  instructions  to 
teachers.  A  part  of  the  paper  is  devotcKl  to  answers  to  corre- 
spondents, to  notes  and  queries,  to  selected  extracts,\to  reviews 
of  educational  works,  and  to  genenil  information  of  an  interestii^ 
and  useful  nature.  A  copy  of  each  monthly  part  is  forwardeu 
post-free  to  every  school  under  departmental  inspection,  and  to 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Grants  to  Provisional  Schools. 

"  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
provisional  schools,  which  heretofore  had  been  receiving  a  subsiay 
not  exceeding  £60,  and  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  new 
buildings  ana  furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  State 
schools  in  regard  to  subsidy.  By  this  step  the  State  assumed 
responsibility  for  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  provisional  school 
buildings  and  their  equipment,  without  limitation  to  any 
prescribed  amount." 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

"  The  Legislature  approved  of  a  higher  scale  of  jmyment  to 
male  assistant  teachers,  and  the  new  rates  ciime  into  force  from 
the  1st  of  July.  According  to  the  old  rates,  the  annual  salaries 
of  these  teachers  rose  by  eight  irregular  increments,  accoixling 
to  classification,  from  1021.  to  204/.  The  new  rates  provide  eight 
increases  of  201.  each,  rising  from  1021.  in  the  lowest  clajss  o! 
teacher,  to  2621.  in  the  highest." 

'*  Under  Regulations  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1898,  the  salary  of  a  head  teacher  depends  upon  the 
class  oi"  s<jhool  to  which  he  is  appointed.  The  classification  of  a 
school  depends  upon  the  average  attendance  recorded  for  the 
previous  year ;  and  a  decrease  of  attendance  below  a  certain  fixed 
number  causes  a  school  to   fall  in  classification.      To  a  head 
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teacher  a  fall  in  the  classification  of  his  school  means  a  decrease 
of  salary." 

AoE  OF  VuPih  Teachers. 

"  A  change  was  made  in  the  Regulations  defining  the  limit  of 
age  for  admission  as  pupil  teacher  in  certain  cases.  Regulation 
39  provided  that  candidates  must  not  be  more  than  17  years  of 
age  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  their  admission.  It  was  found 
that  the  Regulations  excluded  from  the  rank  of  pupil  teacher  a 
very  desirable  class  of  candidate,  namely,  ex-scnolarship  boys 
and  girls,  who,  ha\ing  completed  a  curriculum  of  three  years  at 
a  State  grammar  school,  were  too  old  for  admission.  By  extend- 
ing the  maximum  limit  of  age  by  one  year  the  service  has  been 
opened  to  numerous  candidates,  the  State  reaps  the  advantage 
of  the  training  at  a  grammar  school  for  which  it  has  already 
paid,  and  a  link  has  been  formed  to  connect  the  higher  schools 
with  the  practical  work  of  primary  education.  The  candidates 
here  referred  to  are  admitted  as  pupil-teachers  of  the  third 
class,  and  thus,  after  two  years'  service,  become  eligible  for 
admiasion  to  the  ranks  of  classified  teachers. 

Accommodation  and  Attendance. 

"During  the  year  1899  the  accommodation  in  State  Schools 
was  increased  by  22,880  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Of  this 
increase  an  addition  of  15,464  square  feet  was  furnished  by  new 
schooIs,and  7,416  square  feetof  the  enlargement  of  existing  schools. 
AUowing  8  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  child  provision  was 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  2,860  additional  pupils.  The 
average  attendance  of  State  Schools  increased  dunlig  the  year 
by  4,621.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  floor  space  in  the 
State  Schools  was  520,325  sguare  feet,  exclusive  of  verandahs, 
and  allowing  8  square  feet  tor  each  child  the  accommodation 
was  enough  for  65,040  pupils.  The  average  attendance  at  these 
schools  for  the  year  1899  was  63,133,  which  is  68*5  per  cent,  of 
the  net  enrolment,  an  increase  of  2*8  over  that  of  1898." 

Inspection. 

"  No  addition  was  made  to  the  inspecting  staff  during  the 
year,  although  the  pressure  upon  the  existing  staff  was  so  great 
that  very  few  second  inspections  of  schools  were  possible.  The 
number  of  District  Inspectors  is  11,  and  the  total  number  of 
schools  inspected  was  829,  of  which  406  are  State  and  423  pro- 
visional schools.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  is  expressed  as  to 
the  effect  of  *  The  State  Education  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1897,* 
bv  which  science,  geometry,  algebra,  and  the  study  of  an  English 
classic  were  made  subjects  of  instruction  in  Classes  V.  and  VI.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  study  of  the  chosen  classic,  *  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  is  a  popular  subject,  and  is  well  treated  by 
our  teachers.     Progress  in  tne  other  additional  subjects  has  so 
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far  been  unoqaal,  but  the  Act  only  came  into  force  on  1st  July, 
1898,  and  the  progress  made  is  by  no  means  discouraging/ 

The  General  Inspector  on  Curriculum. 

In  this  connection  General  Inspector  D.  Ewart  says  in  his 
Annual  Report : — 

"  I  think  there  is  more  made  of  the  newer  additions  to  the 
programme  of  work  than  need  be.  Let  it  be  well  kept  in  mind 
that  our  schools  are  primary  schools,  meiint  to  teach  the  usual 
elementary  subjects.  The  programme  is  much  the  same  as  is , 
found  in  similar  schools  everywhere,  with  small  difterences.  No 
subject  can  be  deleted  from  it  without  exciting  adverse  com- 
ment. As  for  the  quantities  prescribed,  they  cannot  be  reduced 
except  by  minute  parings  that  would  spoil  the  roundness  of 
the  scheme,  without  appreciable  gain.  Ir  sound  work  is  done 
in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  school,  there  is  Uttle  fear 
of  the  upper  classes  breaking  down ;  and  another  two  years  is 
not  too  long  to  wait  for  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  present  course, 
by  which  time  the  pupils  who  were  juniors  when  it  began  will  be 
reaching  the  higher  classes.  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  tender 
with  the  teachers  working  single-handed  in  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  between  forty  and  fifty  pupils.  Such  teachers 
should  make  certain  that  they  have  good  work  to  show  in  the 
ordinary  subjects,  and  they  may  trust  to  be  forgiven  if  they  have 
not  g©t  through  or  even  to  their  Euclid  and  Mgebra ;  but  I  am 
very  much  mistaken  if  they  will  not  have  a  boy  or  two, 
with  perhaps  a  rirl  or  two,  Ijdng  in  wait  for  the  inspector 
with  a  slate  full  of  ic's  and  y*s  on  the  one  side  and 
Euclid  I.  5*  on  the  other,  who  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if 
the  inspector  cantered  away  without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  showing  all  this  knowledge,  and  explaining  how  they  had 
got  it  by  patient  application  and  stray  nints  from  their  teacher 
at  odd  times  stolen  from  his  busy  time  elsewhere. 

"  My  sympathy  goes  out  strongly  also  to  the  female  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers,  who  were  brought  suddenly  face  to  faee  with 
mathematics,  and  on  whom  this  year  a  further  portion  of  arith- 
metical and  mathematical  work  has  been  laid.  I  do  not  forget 
that  they  are  handicapped  with  a  subject  more  than  the  males, 
namely,  needlework.  I  admire  the  way  in  which  they  have 
faced  the  new  work,  and  the  references  to  them  in  this  respect, 
in  inspectors'  reports,  are  handsome  and  appreciative.  They 
should,  therefore,  persevere  and  take  courage.  I  beUeve  that 
in  the  end,  the  work  and  the  effort  to  overtake  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  them,  both  directly  and  indirectly." 


Annual  Expenditure. 

The  following    analysis    shows    the  amount  of  expenditure 
for  educational  purposes  in  1899. 
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The  totel  amount  exnended  in  1899  was  262,126^.  14«.  8rf., 
and  was  distributed  as  follows : — 


1898. 

1899. 

1. 

Primary  Education 

£           8, 

226,098  17 

11 

£  s. 
236,418  15 

(I 
10 

2. 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions 

4,589  19 

0 

3,747  11 

0 

3. 

Endownments  to  Grammar  f'lchools 

10,000    0 

0 

1(),(X)0    0 

0 

4. 

Museum  and  Technical  Education  - 

6,848     3 

8 

9,129  13 

2 

5. 

Schools  of  Art — Grants  in  Aid 

Total 

2,a36    0 

11 

2,830  14 
262,126  14 

8 

250,373     1 

6 

8 

The  following  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

i.  Recent  Reports  of  the  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction, 
ii.  A  map  showing  the  distribution  of  State  and  Provisional 
Schools  in  the  Colony  during  1897. 

iii.  A  photograph  of  a  typical  Queensland  State  School  and 
other  documents  relating  to  education  in  Queensland. 


APPENDIX  A. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  QUEENSLAND  SCHOOLS. 

FiEST  Class. — Course  2  Years. 

Re(9dtng. — Nelson's  Royal  Infant  Series — The  Little  Primer  ^  the  Little 
Reader,  part  1 ;  the  Little  Reader,  part  2 ;  Blackie's  Century 
Reader,  No.  1. 

Recitaticm. — Suitable  pieces  of  poetry  (not  less  than  eight). 

Writvng, — To  write  on  slates  from  a  copy,  and  to  transcribe  on  slates  from 

the  reading  book. 
Arithmetic. — To  know  the  addition  table  ;  to  know  the  multlDlication  table 

to  six  times  inclusive ;  to  read  and  write  numbers  of  six  ngures ;  to  add 

on  slates  six  numbers  of  five  figures  ;  to  add  mentally  numbers  of  one 

figure  to  a  result  not  greater  than  fifty. 

Ol^ect  Zes«<m«.— Suitable  conversational  lessons  on  interesting  subjects,  with 
lessons  on  conduct  and  manners. 

Brawijig, — On  slates,  rectilinear  forms  from  blackboard  copies. 
Vocal  Music, — To  sing  suitable  songs. 

Drill  and  Gymnastics,— To  perform  orderly  class  movements,  and  suitable 
physical  exercises  at  eacn  change  of  lessons  ;  elements  of  squad  drill. 

Second  Class— Course  1^  Years. 

-Rea<:?tn^.— Nelson's  Royal  Reader  (Victorian),  No.  2;  Blackie's  Century 

Reader,  No.  2. 
Recitation, — Poetry,  not  less  than  150  lines,  from  the  reading  books. 
ITnYin^.— To  write  on  paper  from  a  copy,  and  on  slates  from  dictation. 
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A  rithtfietic— To  know  the  multipication  and  mone^  tables ;  Arabic  nota- 
tion to  nine  figures  ;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
of  abstract  numbers  ;  to  perform  mentally  operations  in  these  rules. 

Ofrjert  //<?iwo/M.—  vSui table  conversational  lessons  on  interesting  subjects,  with 
lessons  un  conduct  and  niannei-s. 

Drawing.— On  i»lain  pai)er,simple  examples  both  rectilinear  and  curvilinear. 

Voaii  J/«*i>.— To  sing  suitable  songs. 

Drill  and  Gymnastics, — As  in  First  Class;  physical  training — exercises  1  too- 

Geogmphy. — To  define  the  terms  applied  to  land  and  water,  and  to  illustrate 

them  by  reference  to  local  features,  and  to  the  globe  or  the  map  of  the 

world. 

AWfllewfff'k  {foritirh). — Hemming ;  sewing(lop-sei^ing) ;  sew-and-fell  .^«ams. 
To  be  shown  on  sami)lers. 

Thibd  Class.— Course  li  Y'ears. 
Heading. — Nelson's  Koyal  Reader  (Victorian),  No.  3. 
Recitation. — Poetry,  not  less  than  150  lines,  from  the  reading  books. 

Wnting. — To  write  on  paper  from  a  copy,  and  on  slates  from  dictation, 

with  the  proper  use  of  capitals. 
A  ritknietir.-  To  know  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures ;  Roman  notation; 

reduction,  addition,  subtnu:tion,  multiplication  and  division  of  money, 

with  easy  problems,  and  easy  bills  of  parcels ;  mental  operations  in  these 

rules. 

Object  LessoHif.—V siifixl  knowleilge  lessons,  and  lessons  on  conduct  and 
manners. 

Drawing. — On  plain  (lai^er,  simple  freehand  outlines.  Enclose  the  drawing, 
or  cover  the  design,  with  a  fiat  shadow. 

Vocal  Mime.  —To  sing  suitable  songs. 

Drill  and  Gymnastics,  As  in  Second  Class  ;  physical  training — exercises 
1  to  9.  * 

G^^o*7m/>Ai/.— Australia  generally,  including  Tasmania;  Queensland  in 
greater  detail  ;  to  draw  on  slates,  from  memory,  a  sketch  map  of 
Australia. 

Gmmmar. — To  distin^ish  the  parts  of  speech  in  an  easy  sentence,  and  to 
define  them ;  to  divide  an  easy  sentence  into  subject  and  predicate. 

//i«fofy.— Australian  (Royal  Reader,  No.  3,  pages  290  to  303). 

Needlewoi'k  (J&i'  girls). — The  same  as  in  the  Second  Class,  and  in  addition, 
nmning;  run-ana-fell  seams;  stitching;  gathering  and  setting -in ;, set- 
ting on  tapes.    To  be  shown  on  samplers  and  garments. 

Fourth  Class.— Course  IJ  Years. 

Beading. — Nelson's  Royal  Reader  (Victorian),  No.  4. 

Recitation. — Poetry,  not  less  than  150  lines,  from  the  reading  books. 

Writing.— liO  write  on  paper, from  a  copy,  and  on  slates  or  on  paper  from 
dictation. 

Arithmetic. — Reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  the  more  useful  weights  and  measures ;  easy  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions;  simple  practice  and  simple  proportion  ;  mental  operations 
in  these  rules. 

Object  Lessons. — Useful  knowledge  lessons,  and  lessons  on  conduct  and 
manners. 

Drawing. — On  plain  paper,  first  grade  free  hand  ;  shading  as  in  Third  C^ass. 

Vocal  Music— To  sing  suitable  songs  and  rounds  in  parts. 

DHll  and  Oymnastics.~To  perform  orderly  class  movements,  and  suitable 

physical  exercises  at  eacn  change  of  lessons.    Physical  training.  Squad 

drill. 
Geogmphy.  -  VA\ro\y^  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  generally;  to  draw  on 

slates,  f  ix>m  memory,  sketch  maps,  of  these  continents. 

6')yi»j?/i/n\— Accidence  ;  syntax  ;  easy  rarsing  ;  the  analysis  of  simple  sen- 
tences ;  composition  ;  prefixes  and  aflixes. 
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HUtcry. — ^Australian  (Roval  Reader,  No.  4,  part  4)  ;  British,  outlines  of 
(Royal  Reader,  No.  4). 

Needleufork  (Jot  ^V/s).— The  same  as  in  the  Third  Class,  and  in  addition, 
button-holes  ;  sewing  on  buttons  ;  herring-bone  ;  patching  in  calico 
and  flannel ;  darning  on  stocking-web  material  (thm  places  and  holecis). 
To  be  shown  on  samplers  and  garments. 

Fifth  Class.— -Course  IJ  Yeabs. 

Rtading. — Nelson's  Royal  Reader  (Victorian),  No.  6. 

Recitation. — Poetry,  not  less  than  150  lines,  from  the  reading  books. 

Writing, — On  paper  from  a  copy ;  on  slates  or  on  paper  from  dictation, 
with  the  proper  use  of  stops  ;  plain  print. 

Arithmetic. — Compound  practice  and  compound  proportion  ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions ;  interest  and  discount ;  square  root ;  mensuration 
of  the  parallelogram,  triangle,  and  circle ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Algebra. — Longmans'  Junior  School  Algebra  to  Chapter  IX.,  inclusive. 
H'uclicL — Book  I.  to  proposition  26,  inclusive. 
Science. — 

(1.)  First  aid  in  accidents. 

(2.)  Physics — Grieve's  Elementarv  Mechanics,  Stage  I.; 
or  Household  Science — Mann  s  Domestic  Economy  and  House- 
hold Science,  lessons  17  to  26  and  42  to  59 ; 
or  any  one  of  the  following  sciences : —  Agriculture  Qeolo^, 
Botany^  Phjrsiology.  Chemistry,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity, 
Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat ; — provided  that  a  graduated  course 
of  lessons  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  and  approved  by  the 
Minister. 

Draunng.  —On  paper,  first  grade  freehand  from  outline  copies  of  common 
objects,  and  from  simple  natural  foliage.  Plane  geometry.  Scale 
drawing. 

Vocal  Munc, — To  sing  suitable  songs  in  parts  ;  to  sing  at  sight  an  easy 
passage  in  the  sol-fa  notation,  or  in  the  sta£F  notation  in  key  C. 

DriU  and  Gymnastics. — To  perform  orderly  class  movements^  and  suitable 
physical  exercises  at  eacn  change  of  lessons ;  company  drill. 

Geograpky. — ^The  British  Dominions,  East  India  Islands,  and  Polynesia 
generally ;  to  draw^  from  •  memory,  sketch  maps  of  the  British  Iskmds, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand ;  to  revise  Australian  geography. 

Grammar, — Accidence ;  syntax  ;  parsing ;  analysis  of  sentences  generally ; 
composition ;  common  Latin  roots. 

History.— From  1486  to  1649  ;  Gardiner's  Outlines  of  English  History. 

Needlework  {for  airls).— The  same  as  in  the  Fourth  Class,  and  in  addition, 
feather-stitch  :  tucks ;  gussets ;  patching  in  print ;  darning  on  table 
linen  {[dia^nal  cut),  and  on  woollen  material  (hedge  tear).  A  sami>ler 
in  calico  snowing  all  the  stitches  and  processes  required  in  the  making 
and  mending  of  calico  garments.  Each  girl  to  exhibit  a  garment  cut 
out,  fixed,  and  sewn  by  herself. 

Sixth  Class. — Coursb  1 J  Years. 
Beading. — Nelson's  Royal  Reader  (Victorian),  No.  6. 
Writing. — On  paper,  from  a  copy  and  from  dictation    with  the  proper  use 

of  stops  J  ornamental  print. 
Arithmetic.'--VeTiXiDiAfeB ;  cube  root ;  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces  and 

solids ;  mental  anthmetic. 

Algebra. — Longmans'  Junior  School  Algebra  to  the  end. 

Eudid.— Books  I.  and  II.,  with  easy  exercises. 

Science. — 

Physics  —  Grieve's    Elementary    Mechanics,    Stages  II.    and    III.; 

or,  any  one  of  the  following  sciences : — Agriculture,  (Jeology,  Botany, 

Physiology,  Chemistry,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity;   Acoustics, 

Light  and  Heat ; — provided  that  a  graduated  course  of  lessons  be 

submitted  to  the  Inspector  and  approved  by  the  Minister. 

4191.  2  h 
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Dmtnnff,— On  paper,  enlarged  or  reduced  copies  of  first  grade  freehand. 

Plane  geometry.    Scale  drawing.    Simple  geometrical  mod?k 
Vocal    Music.  —  To    sing   suitable    songs   in    parts ;    to    sing  at  sight 

passages  in  the  sol-fa  notation,  or  in  the  staff  notation  in  the  more 

common  keys. 
Drill  and  Ot/mnastics. — As  in  the  Fifth  Class. 
G^eo</ra/iAy.— Mathematical  and  physical. 

Gmmmar.—ThQ  critical  study  of  the  language  and  subject  matter  of  an 
English  classic.  To  recite  200  lines  from  the  same.  Composition. 
Common  Greek  roots. 

JlisUny. — From  1485  to  the  present  time,  Qardiner's  Outlines  of  English 
History. 

Needlework  {for  ;/*>/«).— Plain  needlework  generally,  including  knotting ; 
whipping  ;  scalloping  ;  hemstitching ;  and  plain  marking  m  stitching, 
cham-stitching,  and.  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  teacher,  cross-stitch. 
A  sampler  in  flannel,  showing  all  the  stitches  and  processes  required  in 
the  making  and  mending  of  flannel  garments.  Each  girl  to  exhibit  a 
garment  cut  out,  fixed,  ana  sewn  by  herself. 

Notes. 

1.  Arithrnetic^Th^  mensuration  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  is  covered 

by  Longmans'  **  Junior  School  Mensuration."  Miscellaneous  problems 
in  arithmetic  and  mensuration  should  not  be  difficult  and  involved  ;  but 
they  should  be  varied  in  their  structure  and  reouirements,  so  as  to  give 
practice  in  correct  and  expert  working,  and  to  snow  how  the  rules  may 
oe  practically  applied. 

2.  Home  Exerci9e$.^^\2J^i&R  above  the  Second  are  required  to  exhibit  home 

exercises  on  paper,  each  exercise  bearing  ia  date,  and  showing  mechani- 
cal and  intellectual  work  proportioned  to  the  status  of  the  ckuss. 
Home  tasks,  oral  or  written,  other  than  memory  work,  should  not  require 
answers  to  questions  on  principles  or  methods  which  have  not  previously 
in  school  been  fully  explained  to  and  practised  by  the  pupils. 

3.  Object  Lessons. — For  object  lessons  the  following  classes  may  be  combined, 

viz. :— -First  with  Second  and  Third  with  Fourth. 
Lessons  in  first  aid  in  accidents  and  lessons  in  conduct  and  manners  are  to 
be  taught  collectively,  as  many  classes  being  grouped  together  as  can  be 
conveniently  combined  for  the  purpose. 

4.  Drawing,-— Ivk  teaching  drawing  on  slates,  the  pencils  should  be  not  less 

than  four  inches  long ;  and  the  ruler  to  be  used  in  the  early  stages 
should  be  not  more  tnan  six  inches  long. 
Needlework,— T\iQ  pupils  in  all  classes  must  be  taught  from  the  very 
beginning  to  fix  their  own  work,  as  far  as  possible,  both  in  samplers 
and  gannents.  The  subject  must  be  taught  by  collective  lessons, 
illustrated  by  paper  folding,  blackboard  sketches,  enlarged  specimens, 
and  diagrams.  The  gannents  made  by  the  Third  and  Fourth  classes, 
when  not  cut  out  by  the  makers,  should  as  a  rule  be  cut  out  by  girls  in 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  so  that  they  may  have  practice  in  tluit  work. 


APPENDIX  B. 
ESTABLISHMENT   AND   MAINTENANCE  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Mode  of  procedure. 

When  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  school  in  any  locality  a  public  meeting 
must  be  convened  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  of  which  fourteen 
days'  notice  is  to  be  given  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  meetinj^ 
a  school  building  committee  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Minister,  obtaining  information,  and  collecting  sub- 
scriptions. 
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Establishment  of  State  schooK 
State  schools  will  not  be  established  except — 
{a)  Where  sites,  central,  suitable,  and  of  sufficient  area,  have  been 
secured  not  too  near  to  any  other  school  already  established  or 
about  to  be  established  by  the  Department ; 
{b)  Where  a  permanent  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less    than 
thirty  children  of  school  age  (as  defined  in  Regulation  100)  is  likely 
to  be  secured ;  and 
(c)  Where  a  sum  has  been  paid  to  the  Minister,  or  placed  to  his  credit 
in  a  bank,  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  cost  of  erecting 
and  furnishing  such  school  buildings  as  are  required,  having  regard 
to  the  number  of  children  likely  to  attend  the  school, 
(a)  Under    ordinary    circumstances    the    Minister    will    not   establish 
Provisional  schools  except  in  places  distant  at  least  four  miles  from  any 
existing  State  or  Provisional  school  by  the  nearest  route  practicable  for 
children,  and  unless  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  hkely  to  reach 
twelve  at  the  least. 

{h)  A  building  provided  by  the  local  promoters  at  their  own  ex{)ense  will 
be  approved  by  the  Minister  for  a  Provisional  school  if  it  is  suitable  as 
regards  situation,  form,  and  size  ;  if  it  is  weatherproof,  sufficiently  lighted 
and  furnished  -  and  if  there  is  detached  eloset  accommodation  for  each 
Bex.  It  should  contain  at  least  294  square  feet  of  fiooring^  the  desks  mu^t 
be  sufiUcient  to  accommodate  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  children,  and  there 
must  be  seats  and  hat-pegs  for  all.  The  school  must  be  furnished  with  a 
blackboard  (3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  9  inches)  and  easel,  a  clock,  a  press  for 
the  receution  of  school  books,  a  table,  and  a  chair.  The  closets  must  be  at 
least  a  cnain  from  each  other  and  from  the  school. 

(c)  Out  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose^  the  Minister  may 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  a  Provisional  school  building,  and  of  pro- 
viding the  required  furniture,  tanks,  closets,  and  fencing  on  tne  following 
conditions : — 

(1)  That  the  local  i>romoters  have  first  submitted  their  proposals  to  the 

Department  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  have  applied  for 
ana  obtained  from  the  Minister  a  promise  to  contribute  to  the 
same ; 

(2)  That  the  amount  so  contributed  by  the  Department  shall  be  not 

more  than  (jne-half  of  the  total  cost,  and  not  more  than  £50 ; 

(3)  That  the  building  shall  be  placed  on  Crown  lands  if  a  central  and 

otherwise  suitable  site  tiiereon  can  be  obtained  ;  or.  if  built  on 
private  land,  that  a  right-of-way  shall  be  secured,  ana  the  land  re- 
quired leased  to  Uie  Secretary  for  public  Instruction  for  a  term  of 
years  to  be  agreed  upon,  at  a  nominal  rent,  the  Minister  having 
thd  right  to  remove  the  building  before  or  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term ; 

(4)  That  the  building  shall  not  be  less  than  21  feet  in  length  bv  14  feet 

in  width  and  9  teet  in  height  to  the  wall  plates,  and  shall  have  a 
pitched  roof,  two  or  more  windows,  and  a  boarded  floor,  a  veranda 
7  feet  wide  on  one  side,  two  closets  at  least  a  chain  apart,  and  at 
least  a  chain  from  the  school^  a  tank  of  a  minimum  capacity  of 
400  gallons,  and  the  following  articles  of  furniture,  viz :— four 
desks  each  7^  feet  long,  six  forms  each  7^  feet  long,  a  blsickboard 
(3  feet  6  inches  x  2  feet  9  inches^  and  easel,  a  press  (3  feet  x 
4  feet  X  1^  feet),  a  table,  a  chair,  ana  a  clock  :  Duilding  and  furni- 
ture to  be  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specincations  approved  by 
the  Minister ; 

(5)  That  payment  of  the  said  contribution  shall  not  be  made  until  an 

inspector  or  other  person  authorised  by  the  Minister  has  reported 
the  building  to  be  erected  and  furnished  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  conditions,  and  tlmt  it  is  ready  for  occupation.  „  _  

Provisional  school  may  be  closed. 

A  provisional  school  may  be  closed  if  the  average  attendance  falls 
below  twelve,  or  if  suitable  accommodation  for  the  teacher  is  not  obtainable 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
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COMPAKATIVB  VlKW  of  PrIMABT  SCHOOL  OPERATIOSS 
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during  Twenty-ix)UR  successive  Years,  1876-99. 
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THE 


SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TASMANIA. 


Introduction. 

The  island  of  Tasmania  (which  is  almost  as  large  as  Ireland) 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch  sailor  whose  name  it  now 
bears  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  named 
it  Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  the  Governor-General  of  Batavia  of 
that  date ;  but  the  island,  though  occasionally  visited  by  navi- 
gators and  explorers,  was  not  made  a  place  of  permanent  settle- 
ment till  the  British  Government  determined  in  1804  to  remove 
the  settlers  on  Norfolk  Island  to  this  place.  ^®^ 

The  early  history  of  the  settlement  is  a  chronicle  of  ever- 
present  difficulties.  It  is  stated  that  one  half  of  the  immigrant 
population  preyed*  incessantly  upon  the  other  half ;  the  adminis- 
tration, which  was  entrusted  to  military  officers,  appears  to  have 
been  too  often  harsh  and  arbitrary ;  and  the  common  reputation  of 
the  young  colony  may  be  measured  by  the  following  statement  of 
one  of  the  island's  earliest  historians  to  the  effect  that  a  sober- 
minded  soldier,  haviuj^  heard  that  there  lived  on  the  island  one 
person  reputed  reUgious,  journeyed  fifteen  miles  to  visit  him 
and  found  nim  swearmg.  But  the  lesson  of  thisjoumey  was  not 
altogether  lost,  for  some  little  time  later  the  eflforts  of  a  small 
band  of  soldiers,  who  belonged  to  the  Methodist  community, 
succeeded  in  starting  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the  island.  1^21 . 

In  Tasmania,  as  in  the  other  colonies  of  the  Empire,  the 
practice  of  the  Government  had  been  to  recognise  only  clergj^- 
men  of  the  Established  Church,  and  as  they  were  specifically 
charged  with  the  duty  of  instruction,  the  first  schools  were 
naturally  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  the  absence 
of  harmonious  co-ojperation  between  the  different  denominations 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act  in  1837.  This  measure  esta- 
blished a  system  of  concurrent  endowment  of  the  various  religious 
sects,  and  the  Nonconformists  were  not  slow  to  urge  that  the  same 
principle  should  be  applied  to  the  educational  system  also. 

The  attack  on  the  Anglican  position  was  materially  aided 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society's  system  by  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  by  the  authorita-  i^^ 
tive  transmission  through  the  Colonial  Office  of  a  letter  of  Sir 
William  Herschell  describing  the  system  prevailing  in  Cape 
Colony.  Some  few  imdenommational  schools  were  established, 
but  the  Anglican  party  were  opposed  to  any  comprehensive 
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scheme,  and  urged  that  if  they  were  not  to  have  a  monopoly,  the 
sums  devoted  to  education  should  be  distributed  among  the 
various  denominations  in  proportion  to  the  sums  that  they 
received  under  the  Churcn  Act.  The  Legislative  Council, 
however,  was  disposed  to  support  the  undenominational  system, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Home  Government;  the 
Colonial  Office  was  then  entrufsted  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  was 
1846.  due  to  a  suggestion  in  one  of  his  despatches  that  Sir  William 

Denison  introduced  a  system   of  a  nxed  grant   per  head  to 
denominational  schools. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  post  of  inspector  of  schools  was 
accepted  by  Thomas  Arnold,  the  second  son  of  the  great  Arnold 
of  Ru^by.  He  has  devoted  a  few  pages  in  his  book,  recently 
published,  "  Passages  in  a  Wandering  Life,"  to  his  Tasmanian 
experience.  He  condemns  root  and  branch  this  system  of  fixed 
grants.  "  The  system,"  he  says,  "  was  properly  called  the  *penny- 
a-day '  system,  returns  of  school  attendance  being  made  by  the 
teachers  and  signed  by  the  clerical  managers  on  tno  basis  of  one 
penny  a  child  per  day  being  allowe<l  as  a  school  mrant  of  the 
Gfovemment.  To  this  way  of  administering  State  aid  there  were 
evidently  many  objections ;  while  in  large  town  schools  the  daily 
Government  penny  furnished  a  moderate  provision,  in  thinly- 
peopled  districts  the  grant  was  a  mere  starvation  pittance. 
Moreover  there  was  no  local  management,  and  there  was  little 
local  interest." 

Soon  after  Arnold's  arrival  a  Commission  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  together  with  the  new  inspector  of 
schools.  This  Commission  visited  the  public  schools  of  tne  island, 
and  their  report  was  a  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  existing 
system.  It  was  abolished;  the  Board  of  Education  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  principle  of  fixed  salaries  to  teachers  adopted 
The  population  of  the  island  at  this  date  is  estimated  by  Arnold 
at  70,000  ;  he  nowhere  mentions  the  number  of  schools,  but  this 
is  stated  in  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Colony  of  Tasmania,"  published 
in  1858,  to  have  been  70  in  1866,  witn  a  school  population  ol 
3,717.  The  unnamed  author  of  the  "  Handbook  "  also  states  that 
the  school  administration  was  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  he  adds  that  in  the  year  1857 — that  is  the  year 
subsequent  to  Arnold's  departure — two  Boards  were  created,  one 
sitting  at  Hobart  and  the  other  at  Launceston.  It  may  be  that 
the  proper  explanation  is,  that  in  this  year  a  second  inspector  was 
appointed,  and  as  at  that  period  the  inspector  was  the  sole 
executive  officer  and  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  sums 
granted  by  the  Tasmanian  Government,  there  may  have  been 
established  in  actual  fact  two  independent  authorities. 

Public  Whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  in  the  Public  Schools 

of  1868  ^^*^     Act  of  1868,  which  marks  the  next  step  in  the  educational 

progress  of  the  Colony,  mention  is  only  made  of  one  Board  of 
Education ;  and  this  the  Act  continued  imder  statutory  authority. 
The  Governor  was  empowered  by  the  Act  to  nominate  the  Board 
which  was  to  consist  of  not  more  than  seven  members.    This 
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Board  was  to  make  provision  for  the  elementary  schools  and 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  grants  should  be  given 
The  executive  officers  of  the  Board  were  the  Chief  Inspector  and 
his  assistant& 


I.  Primary  Education. 


The  present  system  dates  from  the  year  1885,  when  an  Act  was 
passed  which  remodelled  the  central  and  local  administrative  ?i!f-*^^^®^ 
machinery.  The  old  statutory  Board  was  swept  away,  and  the 
administration  was  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
responsible  Minister.  There  is  not  yet  a  separate  Minister  for  the 
Education  Department,  for  while  the  system  of  central  adminis- 
tration comprises  some  69  departments,  there  are  only  four  P^^jf  ^tv*^ 
Ministers  with  portfolios  in  the  Tasmanian  Cabinet,  viz.,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Works.  At  the  present  time  the 
Premier  holds  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  the  Minister 
responsible  for  Education  is  the  Hon.  B.  Stafford  Bird,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer. 

The  chief  administrative  officer  is  the  Director  of  Education, 
who  is  assisted  in  his  administrative  duties  by  a  small 
official  staff  at  Launceston,  and  in  the  task  of  inspecting  the 
State  schools  by  three  inspectors.  (The  third  inspectorship,  after 
having  been  suppressed  for  reasons  of  economy  in  1892,  appears  to 
have  been  resuscitated  last  year.)  To  this  department  is  assigned 
the  control  of  elementary  education  onlv ;  there  is  at  present  no 
State  system  of  secondary  education,  and  in  his  report  tor  the  year 
1896  the  Director  of  Education  drew  attention  to  this  defect,  and  to 
the  bad  influence  it  exerts  on  the  cause  of  elementary  education. 
There  is  a  State  university  receiving  a  considerable  subsidy  from 
)ublic  funds,  but  this  institution  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  the 
,  urisdiction  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  system  of  aiding  schools  by  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  by  providing 
the  major  portion  of  the  teachers'  income  greatly  simplifies  the 
work  of  administration. 

The  "  local  authority  "  is  styled  the  Board  of  Advice.  As  is  P*\^^! 
implied  in  its  title,  this  Board  is  by  no  means  a  local  authority  ^^  ^"  ^* 
ia  the  sense  in  which  that  tenn  is  currently  employed  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  no  rating  powers  (there  are  no  local  subsidies  given 
to  education),  nor  does  it  faU  within  its  province  to  decide 
large  questions  of  policy ;  its  function  is  to  assist  in  making  the 
ministerial  control  over  the  State  schools  more  effective. 

The  Board  generally  consists  of  seven  members,  and  in  the 
early  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  was  apparently  the 
custom  to  appoint  the  rural  municipal  authorities  to  act  as  the 
Board  of  Advice ;  but  now  the  usual  practice  is  for  the  Governor 
to  nominate  individuals  to  serve  on  tnese  Boards.  It  is  possible 
that  the  shifting  of  the  population  made  the  school  distncts  no 
loiter  concide  with  these  rural  municipalities,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  diversity  of  functions,  which  in  a  newly  founded  commimity  fell 
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[nHi>eciion. 


Attendance. 


on  the  municipal  authorities,  unfitted  them  to  dischaige  the  duties 
towards  the  scnool  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1885  upon  the  Boards 
of  Advice. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  this  latter  body  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number,  or  any  other  person  known  to  have  a  particular  interest 
in  the  work  of  education,  to  act  as  "  Special  Visitor  "  for  indivi- 
dual schools,  and  to  be  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  the  teachers, 
and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  protect  their  interests,  guard 
them  against  imdue  pressure  and  from,  the  frivolous  complaints  oi 
irresponsible  persons. 

The  chief  burdens  laid  upon  the  Board  of  Advice  are  (1) 
the  control  of  attendance  and  adoption  of  measures  for  rendering 
it  effective  ;  (2)  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  certain  allow- 
ances granted  to  them :  (a)  for  repairs  of  the  school  buildings,  (fi) 
for  cleaning,  (y)  for  fuel.  The  amounts  devoted  to  /3  and  y 
caimot  be  used  for  other  purposes,  though  any  unexpended 
balance  from  these  sources  may  be  transferred  to  a  and  the 
balance  carried  forward  from  year  to  year.  In  spite  of  the  seem- 
ingly clear  intention  of  these  instructions,  it  is  frequently  noted 
in  the  Reports  that  the  Boards  of  Advice  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  managing  their  accounts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
auditors.  A  third  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  consider  applications 
for  the  remission  of  scnool  fees. 

The  work  of  school  inspection  is  undertaken  by  a  staff  of  three 
inspectors.  Up  till  last  year  the  island  was  divided  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Launceston  and  Hobart  respectively.  But  as  many  of^  the  schools 
lie  in  thinly  populated  ana  remote  districts,  the  energies  of  the 
two  inspectors  were  severely  taxed,  and  the  addition  of  a  third 
inspector  was  rendered  all  the  more  necessary  by  the  desire  to 
make  the  examination  of  the  individual  schools  most  thorough 
and  searching.  It  is  customary  to  pay  two  visits  of  inspection  to 
each  school.  The  first  visit,  of  which  notice  need  not  be  given  to  the 
teachers,  is  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  general  management 
of  the  school,  the  routine  of  instruction  and  the  methods  of 
teaching.  On  his  second  visit,  which  is  duly  notified  to  the 
teacher  two  days  in  advance,  the  inspector  examines  the  school, 
and  though  there  is  no  system  of  payment  by  results,  each 
individual  pupil  is  tested  and  classified  by  the  inspector  according 
to  his  proficiency  in  Reading,  Writing,  aud  Arithmetic,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  in  official  circles  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher's 
instruction  oy  the  degree  in  which  his  classification  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  inspectors,  and  to  judge  from  the  reports  the 
inspectors  are  perhaps  inclined  to  pay  what  in  most  countries 
would  be  regarded  as  rather  too  much  attention  to  outward  and 
visible  results. 

The  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868  made  attendance  at  school 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12,  provided  that  there 
was  a  school  within  one  mue  of  the  home  oi  the  pupil.  By  the 
Act  of  1886  these  conditions  were  made  more  strmgent,  the  age 
limits  were  fixed  at  7  and  13,  and  the  radius  of  exemption 
increased  to  two  miles,  with  power  to  the  Board  of  Advice  to  fix 
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a  further  extension  for  their  school  districts,  and  in  many  c/uses 
the  local  authority  has  availed  itself  of  this  permissive  clause. 
But  the  Act  only  empowered  the  educational  authorities  to 
require  attendance  on  three  school  days  in  the  week ;  this  defect 
has  been  remedied  by  an  Act  passed  in  1898,  which  requires  the 
children  of  the  legal  school  age  to  attend  school  on  each  school  day 
in  every  week  that  the  school  is  open.  No  statistics  are  as  yet 
available  to  show  the  working  of  the  new  Act,  but  the  attend- 
ance figures  of  recent  years  are  admittedly  unsatisfiictory.  Each 
month  returns  are  made  to  the  Department,  and  the  lists  are 
purged  of  these  pupils  who  have  not  attended  once  during  the 
month.  Thus  a  new  "roll"  is  formed  each  month,  and  the 
average  monthly  roll  is  used  in  computing  the  percentage  of 
average  attendance  to  enrolment.  The  following  table  gives  the 
figures  for  the  years  from  the  1888-1899 : — 


Year. 

Schools. 

Aggregate 

Enrolment,  of 

Scholars. 

Average 

Enrolment 

from  Month  to 

Month. 

Arerage  Daily 
Attendance. 

Percentage  of 

Average  l>aily 

Attendance  on 

Arerage 

Enrolment. 

1888 

220 

17,126 

12,002 

8,730 

72-74 

1889 

229 

17,049 

12,460 

8,978 

72-01 

1890 

240 

18,166 

12,640 

8,806 

70'40 

180L 

244 

19.207 

18,401 

9.680 

71-76 

1802 

261 

20,669 

14,649 

10,6M 

73-28 

1893 

263 

20,476 

14,876 

10,807 

69-28 

1894 

249 

19,967 

14,476 

10,694 

7818 

1896 

268 

19,907 

14,694 

10.666 

78-01 

1896 

270 

20.8S6 

16,772 

11,608 

72^ 

1897 

280 

21,768 

16,684 

12,024 

72*28 

1896 

292 

21,617 

17,186 

12,016 

70'11 

1889 

806 

88,272 

17,682 

18,106 

70-82 

Since  1894  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Act  of  1885  to  take  a  census  of  private  schools.  In  the 
country  districts  it  is  probably  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
if  any  private  individual  keep  a  school,  while  in  the  only  two 
towns  of  any  considerable  size  the  truant  officers,  in  spite  of 
resentment  freauently  shown  to  such  inquiry,  visit  the  schools 
held  in  private  nouses,  or  furnish  their  addresses  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  nmnber  of  private  schools  known  to  the  Department 
has  increased  from  154  in  1894  to  241  in  1899,  and  the  average 
enrolment  from  6,049  to  8,781. 

All  schools  receiving  aid  irom  the  public  funds  are  State  Kinds  of 
schools,  and  must  be  under  a  certificated  teacher.  If  any  locality  Sohoolf* 
wishes  to  have  a  school  it  communicates  with  the  Education 
Department,  and  if  that  office  is  satisfied  that  there  is  reason- 
able expectation  of  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least 
twenty  being  maintained  the  application  is  granted ;  it  is  a  rule  oi 
the  Department  that  in  the  country  districts  no  two  schools  shall 
be  within  four  miles  of  each  other.  The  school  buildings  are,  as 
a  rul^  the  property  of  the  State  and  vested  in  the  Minister ;  the 
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Department,  however,  has  the  power  of  leasing  suitable  buildings, 
when  it  judges  that  this  course  is  more  expedient.  Tm 
case  of  the  central  school  at  Launceston,  where  the  State  grant 
of  £1,000  was  made  conditional  on  the  raising  of  £600  locauy,  is 
probably  exceptional. 

Provisional  schools  are  schools  in  which  the  average  attend- 
ance is  below  twenty.  If  the  attendance  sinks  below,  twelve  the 
school  must  be  closed.  But  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  cases 
a  new  class  of  schools  was  created  in  1894  called  Assisted 
schools.  WTien  the  average  attendance  falls  below  twelve  the 
Minister  may  leave  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school,  and 
give  a  grant-in-aid  of  £30,  if  the  children  would  otherwise  be 
without  education.  Such  schools  are  still  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Advice,  and  are  liable  to  be  closed  at  any  time 
that  the  Minister  determines. 

Half-day  schools  are  schools  which  are  opened  either  for  a 
portion  (morning  or  afternoon)  of  each  day  only,  or  on  alternate 
days,  or  on  any  number  of  days  in  the  week  less  than  five.  The 
expression  "Tnird-time  schools  "  also  occurs  in  one  of  the  reports, 
and  would  appear  to  designate  an  even  more  fragmentary  attend- 
ance, and  if  this  interpretation  be  the  right  one  it  is  not  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  they  are  not  a  success. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  adult  education  (i.e.,  of  persons 
over  13)  night  schools  have  been  established  through  the  generous 
sacrifice  of  the  teachers.  Ihe  State  gives  no  grants  to  such 
schools,  but  allows  the  use  of  the  school  rooms  free  of  charge. 
The  teachers  are  paid  by  the  scanty  fees,  which  must  in  no  case 
exceed  2s.  6d.  a,week,  and  out  of  this  income  the  cost  of  cleaning 
has  to  be  defrayed.  There  were  fourteen  such  schools  in  1899, 
with  an  enrolment  of  136. 
ClasHifioation  The  State  schools  are  also  classified  according  to  their  size,  but 
of  Schools,      it  is  not  clear  what  purpose  this  classification  subserves.    In  the 

two  cases  in  which  the  size  of  the  school  is  the  factor  of  supreme 
importance  in  determining  the  number  and  character  of  the 
staif,  and  in  the  apportionment  of  school  fees  between  the  head 
teacher  and  his  assistants,  the  limits  of  size  are  not  those  adopted 
in  the  official  classification.  In  this  system  all  schools  having  an 
average  attendance  of  300  and  over  are  in  Class  I.  Class  II. 
comprises  schools  with  an  average  attendance  between  200  and 
300;  Class  III.  between  150  and  200;  Class  IV.  between  100 
and  150 ;  Class  V.  between  50  and  100 ;  Class  VI.,  35  and  50 ; 
Class  Vll.  between  20  and  35. 

School  Staffs.  Schools  with  an  average  attendance  between  25  and  oO 
are  imder  the  charge  of  a  certificated  teacher, ,  assisted  by  a 
teacher  of  sewing  or  a  paid  monitor.  To  schools  averaging 
between  50  and  80  in  daily  attendance  are  assigned  a  head 
teacher  and  one  assistant  teacher,  who  gives  instruction  in 
needlework  ;  and  if  the  attendance  is  over  65  a  paid  monitor  is 
allowed  in  addition  to  the  two  teachers.  For  schools  having 
an  average  attendance  of  between  80  and  110  the  staflF  consists  of 
a  head  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  and  two  paid  monitors,  with  an 
additional  monitor  for  every  thirty  pupils  over  110.    In  the  case 
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of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  between  155  and  170  two 
paid  monitors  may  be  replaced  by  a  second  assistant  teacher. 

The  schools  where  the  average  attendance  is  not  under  125,  and 
where  the  head  teacher  holds  a  certiticate  of  the  first  or  second 
class,  pupil  teachers  may  take  the  place  of  paid  monitors. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  the  school  is  usually  divided  Instruction, 
into  six  classes,  and  the  children  are  classified  according  to  their 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  no  child  may 
be   promoted  who  has   not    attained  in    thase    branches   the 
standard  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Classes  may  be  grouped  for  ordinary  object  lessons,  for 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  Technical  Education  by  means  of 
lessons  on  the  inaustrial  Arts  and  Manufactures,  or  in  Drawing 
and  Singing.  Neither  of  these  two  last  subjects  is  compulsory, 
and  the  reports  frequently  criticise  the  instniction  in  Drawing, 
which  in  many  schools  is  said  to  be  purely  nominal.  Singing 
is  often  not  mentioned  in  the  Inspectors*  Reports,  though  it  is  the 
usual  custom  to  make  remarks  on  each  branch  of  the  curriculum. 

The  reflations  also  prescribe  that  '*  collective  lessons  shall 
be  periodically  given  in  every  school  on  temperance  and  the  laws 
.of  health;  on  the  elementary  principles  of  morality,  with 
special  reference  to  the  duties  of  truthfulness,  honesty, 
punctualitv,  industry,  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  and  respect 
and  consiaeration  for  others  " ;  but  no  indication  is  given  in  the 
reports  as  to  how  far  the  regulation  is  complied  with. 

rfor  is  there  any  information  available  to  show  how  far  the 
Kindergarten  system  has  obtained  a  footing  in  the  island,  but  the 
Regulations  of  1893  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment ;  from  the  statistics,  however,  contained  in  the  Report  it 
would  seem  that  all  the  children  attending  the  State  schools,  even 
thouffh  under  the  lower  statutory  limit  of  compulsory  attendance, 
are  (fistributed  among  the  usual  classes  of  the  school. 

The  following  is  the  Standard  of  Instruction  prescribed  for 
Stat^  schools : — 

First   Class  (Lower). 

Reading. — Sheet  Lessons.     First  Primer.     Oral  Spelling. 
Writing. — Single  letters  on  slates  from  copy  or  blackboard,  or 

models. 
Arithmetic. — Numbers  up  to  20  on  slates  from  blackboard  or 

models.     Oral  exercises  with  objects. 
Simple  Poetry.     Object  Lessons.    Physical  Exercises. 

First  Class  (Upper). 

Reading. — Second  Primer  and  First-book.     Oral  Spelling. 

Writing. — Capital  and  small  letters  and  words  from  copy  or 
blackboard  or  models,  and  from  dictation. 

ArithTTietic. — Numeration  and  Notation  up  to  200.  Addition 
on  slates,  the  total  not  to  exceed  200.  Counting  by 
intervals  of  2  and  3  up  to  20.  Oral  exercises  with  con- 
crete examples. 

Sim/pie  Poetry.     Object  Lessons.    Physical  Exercises. 
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Second  Class. 

Reading. — First-book  and  Second-book. 

Writing. — On  slates,  in  round  hand,  sentences  from  copy  and 
dictation,  with  transcription  from  reading-book ;  in  copy- 
books, large  and  text  hand, 

Ariihraetic. — Numeration  and  notation  up  to  2,000.  Simple 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  easy  multiplication.  The 
multiplication  table.     Mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — First  notions,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
neighbourhood  and  to  the  map  of  Tasmania. 

Simple  Poeti^.  Object  Lessons.  Needlework  (Hemming). 
DHU. 

Third  Class. 

Reading, — ^Third-book. 

Writing. — On  slates  from  dictation,  with  transcription  from 

reading-book  ;  in  copy-books,  text  and  round  hand. 
Arithmetic. — Numeration  and  notation,  simple  rules  with  easy 

exercises  in  compound  rules  (money),  tables  of  weights  and 

measures,  mental  Arithmetic. 
Geography, — Map  of  Australasia,  and  outlines  of  map  of  the. 

world. 
Grammxir. — Nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  personal 

pronouns,    and    the    formation     of    simple     sentences 

containing  them. 
Sacred  History  (Outlines).     Poeti*y.     Object  Lessons  (Indus- 
trial arts  and  manufactures).    Needlexixyrk  (Seaming  and 

felling).    Drill. 

Fourth  Class. 

Reading. — Fourth-book. 

Writing. — ^On  paper  from  dictation  and  memory,  with  trans- 
cription from  reading-book;  in  copy-books,  round  and 
small  hand. 

Arithmetic. — The  compound  rules  applied  to  money  and 
weights  and  measures  in  ordinary  use,  with  reduction; 
mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — Maps  of  Australasia  and  Tasmania  in  detail,  and 
general  geography  of  Europe. 

On^ammxtr.—Btnicture  and  parsing  of  simple  sentences. 

Sabred  Histot^  (Outlines).  Poetry,  Ooject  Lessons  (Ele- 
mentary science).  Needlework  (Stitching  and  danung). 
IhnU, 

Fifth  Class, 

Reading, — Fifth-book. 

Writing.— On  paper  from  dictation  and  memory  with  improved 
neatness  and  quickness. 

Arithmetic. — Easy  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  practice,  pro- 
portion ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Geogmphy.—EMTOi^  in  fuller  detail,  and  general  geography  ot 
the  world. 
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Grarthmar. — Analysis  and  parsing  of  uninvolved  sentenct^s; 
simple  derivations. 

Sacred  History  aiid  Histoi^y  of  Emjland  (Outlines).  Poetry,^ 
Object  Lessons. 

Needlework, — Stroking  and  setting  in  gathers,  making  button- 
holes ;  knitting.     DriU. 

Sixth  Class. 

Reading, — Fifth-books. 

Writing. — On  paper  as  in  Fifth  Class ;  practice  in  ordinary 

business  forms  and  usages  in  correspondence. 
Arithmetic. — Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  interest  and  other 

commercial   rules,   square   root,    mensuration.       Mental 

arithmetic. 
Geoffi'Ojfthy. — ^Physical  and  general  geography  of  the  world,  with 

special  attenticm  to  the  British  Possessions. 
Grfi'tnmctr. — Analysis  and  parsing,  and  the  derivation  of  words. 
Sacred  Histoi*y,  Histo)*y  a}  England,  avd  Outline.^  of  Gmeval 

History. — Poetry. 
Object  Lessons.     Needlework.     Drill. 

The  following  table  shows  the  clarification  of  the  pupils 
presented  to  the  inspectors  for  examination  in  1899— first  the 
teacher's  classification  and   then  the    classification  of  the  in- 


spectors  after  examination : — 

If 

I.. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

ToUI. 

TMcta«n'  CUaBlflcation 
Impecton' OlAMiflcation   - 

2,268 
2,211 

1,541 
1,576 

1,963 
2,068 

1,806 
2,029 

1,296 
1,148 

1,790 
679 

821 
291 

9.992 
9,992 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes  were  as  follows 
in  1899 :— 


Age. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Total. 

4  yean 

61 

— 

— 

61 

6     ,.         ... 

499 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

499 

6     „          ... 

9SI 

S5 

2 

— 

— 

—  • 

96S 

^-  •   •.  ..• 

1,.S07 

- « • 

«?5 

.         - « 

..  .30. 

2 

•  •  - . 

•     • 

•         • 

1,674 

r 

8   .,         .-        •        • 

.   1.870 

627  . 

.      216 

29 

o 

2,243 

9     „         ....        . 

824 

816 

645 

147 

.       .  15 

1 

8,848 

10    „       .  •    -•     . 

414 

696 

791 

483 

79 

n 

2,424 

11     „         •.        .        .^ 

199 

402 

761 

626 

313 

68 

2,369 

12     „          -        •        - 

81 

232 

464 

632 

456 

163 

2,008 

18     „          ... 

66 

96 

246 

340 

370 

196 

1,812 

14  and  over 

27 

69 

116 

237 

372 

387 

1,198 

ToUl     - 

6,769 

3,197 

3,169 

2,446 

1,607 

816 

1    16,994 
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inttnictiim. 


Toachers. 


The  instruction  provided  by  the  State  in  the  State  schools  is 
entirely  undenominational.  The  first  half-hour  of  luomiDg 
school  on  each  school  day  is  appropriated  to  instruction  in 
Sacred  History ;  but  it  is  specially  provided  that  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  shall  be  strictly  unsectarian  and  confined  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  passages  selected  from  books 
approved  by  the  Minister,  nor  is  any  child  permitted  to  receive 
such  instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  parents  or 
guardian. 

However,  though  the  State  teacher  is  debarred  from  giving 
any  specific  dogmatic  instruction,  such  teaching  is  not  altogether 
excluded  from  the  school,  but  may  be  given  by  the  ministers  of 
the  various  denominations,  so  long  as  the  following  regulations 
are  strictly  observed : — 

(a)  The  first  half-hour  of  morning,  or  the  last  half-hour  of 
afternoon  school,  may  be  appropriated  as  a  time  in  which 
the  children  of  any  one  Church  or  reUgious  denomination 
may  receive  instruction  from  a  clergyman  or  other  duly 
appointed  teacher  of  such  Church,  in  a  class-room  attached 
to  a  State  .school,  apart  from  the  other  children  attending 
such  school. 

Where  no  class-room  is  available  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  instruction,  such  instruction  may  be  given  after 
school  houra,  morning  or  afternoon,  in  the  schoolroom. 

(b)  Religious  instruction  may  not  be  given  in  any  school 
on  two  consecutive  days  to  the  children  of  any  one  religious 
denomination.  Attendance  at  a  cla.ss  for  religious  instruction 
is  Umited  to  the  children  who  are  r^stered  as  belonging  to 
the  Church  with  which  such  class  is  connected,  and  of  whose 
attendance  parents  have  not  notified  their  disapproval. 

(c)  Clergymen  intending  to  form  such  a  class  must  give 
not  less  than  one  week's  previous  notice  to  the  teacher,  who 
shall  make  the  necessary  entry  in  the  school  time-table,  and 
report  to  the  Minister. 

During  the  vear   1899  2,189   visits  were  paid  to  the  schools 
by  ministers  of  religion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1897  the  Director  of  Education 
comments  regretfully  on  the  low  standard  of  attainment,  and 
attributes  this  to  the  lack  of  method  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
But  this  detect  can  only  be  remedied  by  insisting  on  the  training 
of  teachers.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  this  course,  and  buildmgs  for  a  model  school  were  erected; 
but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  new  building  was  in 
Arnold's  time  granted  to  the  inspector  as  his  place  of  residence. 
Subsequently  a  model  school  has  been  started  and  still  exists, 
but  no  account  of  its  operations  is  given  in  recent  reports  beyond 
the  bare  statement  of  its  financial  position.  The  regulations 
suggest  the  intention  of  sending  the  teachers  in  country  schools 
(if  proper  substitutes  could  be  found)  for  a  period  of  training  at 
the  Hobart  school,  and  a  similar  course  of  study  is  regarded  as 
the  normal  procedure  after  completing  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
as  pupil  teacher. 
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Teachers  are  classified  as  follows  :— 

/  Class  L 
Qass  II. 
Certificated  Teachers)        „ 

Class  III. 

licensed  Teachers       Class  IV. 


>• 


» 


Division  A. 

Division  A. 

Division  A. 
B. 


All  teachers  are  appointed  and  promoted  by  the  Government. 
Promotion  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  results  of  examinations, 
though  weight  is  attached  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  and 
the  oflicial  records  of  a  teacher's  service. 

The  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  candidates  for  a  teacher's 
licence  are  examined  are  as  follows : — Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic up  to  Decimal  Fractions,  Grammar,  the  Outlines  of 
Geography,  English  and  Sacred  History,  School  Management 
and  l)nll  (Needlework  for  women  teachers).  Before  candidates 
can  be  admitted  to  the  certificate  examination  they  must  giv« 
satisfactory  evidence  that  their  general  management  of  the 
school  and  their  standard  of  proficiency  and  method  of  teaching 
in  all  the  proposed  branches  warrant  it. 

Teachers  of  Class  III,  desirous  of  promotion  must  have  served 
three  years  in  that  class,  for  at  least  two  of  which  they  must  have 
been  m  the  upper  division  and  must  be  in  chaise  of*  a  school  oi' 
over  sixty  children  in  average  attendance.  Similar  conditions 
apply  for  promotion  into  Class  I.,  but  for  this  purpose  an  average 
attendance  of  at  least  120  is  required. 

Elementary  science  is  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  for  the 
certificate  examination ;  for  Class  II.  the  male  teachers  must  take 
Euclid  (I.  to  IV.)  and  Algebra  up  to  Quadratics,  while  women 
teachers  t^ike  Domestic  Economy,  and  all  must  take  either  Latin 
or  French.  For  Class  I.  no  new  subjects  are  added  to  the  list, 
but  the  syllabus  of  the  individual  branches  is  extended  and  a 
higher  standard  is  required. 

The  usual  scale  of  salaries  paid  directly  to  the  teachers  by  t  he  Salaries. 
Government  is  as  follows : — 


Salary. 

Minimum  average  attend- 



ance  required 

Male 

Female 

to  justify  Ralary. 

Teachers. 

TeacherR. 

£. 

,.. 

Class  I. 

130               110 

150  scholar^i. 

Class  II.— A.     - 

120 

100 

110  sciiolars. 

»          B.     -        - 

110 

90 

70  Rcholars. 

Class  III.     A.    - 

100 

80 

40  scholars. 

,,           B.   .    .    - 

90 

70 

30  scholars. 

Class  IV.     A.    - 

70 

60 

25  scholars. 

B.    -        - 

60 

50 

20  scholars. 

»»            ^- 

50 

40 

12  scholars  (provisional 
schools). 
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Pupil 
'J'oacherp. 


Since  1896  grants  for  meritorious  service  and  successful 
passing  of  examinations  have  been  resmiied,  and  the  fees  paid 
on  behalf  of  the  pupils  arc  divided  among  the  staff;  the  principle 
of  distribution  will  be  explained  later. 

The  salaries  of  Assistant  Teachers  arc  as  follows : — 


First  Class 
Second  Class 
Third  Class 
Fourth  (1a88 
Fifth  Class 


Male  AtMifc»tants. 

Female  Atwistants. 

£ 

£ 

- 

120 

110 

- 

100 

90 

- 

80 

70 

- 

70 

m 

m 

50 

The  following  Tabli*  shows  the  range  of  tlie  incomes  that 
were  actually  received  by  head  teachei-s  in  1897;  the  highest 
amount  paid  to  any  individual  teacher  was  £420.  (The  salary 
of  a  Minister  ot  State  of  the  Colony  is  £900.)  The  following 
figures  include  House  Allowances  or  annual  value  of  quarters 
provided : — 


Male  Teachers. 


Women  Teachers. 


Over  £400 

Between  £300  and  £400 


200 


i» 


160    „ 
100    „ 


300 
200 
150 


-  I 


2  average  £413 

4        „         355 

16        „  240 

35        „  175 

82        „  125 


tt 


12  average  £106 


70    „ 

100   - 

27 

II 

89 

35 

f» 

84 

60    „ 

70   - 

2 

it 

64 

9 

»» 

66 

M)    „ 

60   - 

2 

» 

56 

8 

»* 

63 

40     „ 

50   - 

— 

8* 

n 

46 

30    „ 

40  - 

#   - 

2* 

>» 

3y 

The  Pupil  Teacher  system  is  organised  on  the  same  lines  as  in 
England ;  the  standard  of  attainment  required  on  entering  the 
apprenticeship  is  that  of  the  fifth  class ;  and  the  period  of  rorvice 
is  generally  four  years.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  j>upil 
teacher  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  State  schools,  and  also  to  conduct  a  class  in  one  of 


•  Of  these  10  teachern,  7  are  in  charge  of  Assistwl  Schools,  i.f.,  schools  in 
which  the  average  attendance  is  under  12. 
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them  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  and  to  answer  questions  on 
method  and  general  school  management.  A  bonus  on  each  pupil 
teacher  who  passes  his  examination  is  paid  to  the  teacher 
responsible  for  his  instruction.  No  pupil  teachers  are 
recognised  in  any  school  where  the  average  attendance  is 
below  120. 

The  services  of  the  Pupil  Teachers  are  remunerated  at  the 
following  rates : — 


Males. 
£. 

• 

!Femalcs. 

>  « 

£. 

4th  year 

• 

- 

- 

- 

50 

40 

3rd    „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

32 

2nd   „ 

- 

- 

- 

p> 

28 

26 

1 

I8t    „ 

- 

- 

« 

- 

20 

20 

A  paid  Monitor  must  be  over  thirteen  years  of  age  and  have  Monitoni. 
passed  the  standard  of  the  fifth  chiss.  They  are  not  obliged  to 
pass  any  annual  exfimination.  If  they  are  over  l(j  and  have 
served  one  year  in  the  schools  they  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Pupil  Teachers  Examination  for  the  sccumd  year,  and  if  successful 
their  salary  is  increased  to  £20,  and  they  are  given  the  sttitus  of 
J^unior  Assistant  (first  grade);  after  a  further  year  of  service  this 
salary  may  be  raised  to  £30  with  the  status  of  Junior  Assistant 

i second  grade).     In  such  cases  one-half  of  the  sum  usually  paid 
or  pupil  teachers  is  paid  to  the  teacher  of  the  school. 

State  Education  has  never  been  free  in  Tasmania,  but  it  is  *'®^- 
recognised  by  the  Minister  for  Education  that  as  soon  as  the 
finances  of  the  Colony  will  admit  of  it,  circumstances  will  demand 
the  abolition  of  fees.  There  is  at  present  a  system  of  exemption, 
the  State  paying  the  fees  for  those  children  whose  parents  are 
Tumble  to  do  so  for  themselves.  But  it  seems  that  the 
generosity  of  the  Government  is  often  abused  and  the 
educational  authorities  regret  the  pauperising  effect  of  .this 
system.  The  amount  thus  paid  by  the  State  had  increased 
from  £268  in  1886  to  £703  m  1895,  when  it  was  hoped  that 
the  high  water-mark  had  been  reached,  but  in  1897  the 
amount  the  State  was  called  upon  to  pay  was  £1,022,  on  behali 
^f  2,418  scholars. 

The  amounts  derived  from  fees  are  divided  between  the  head 
Jteachec.  and  his  assistant  staff,  the -portion  devot.ftd  t^  the.  latt.er 
purpose  beiKg  forwarded  to  the  Mimster  md  distributed  by  him 
ftocordizkg  to  his  discretion. 

The  apportioipi^ent  of  fees  between  iihe  hes^'  tei^ber   an4 
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his  assistants  is   r^ulated  in  accordance  with  the  folltwins 
Table :—  ^ 


ToUl  Amottpt  of 

School  F6M 
ooUeotad  In  th« 
School  Qnartar. 

Amount  to 

which  the 

ToMhar  ihAll  he 

entitled. 

Percentage  to 

whieh  the 
Teacher  shall  be 
entitled  on  each 

BuoceesiTe 
amount  of  £10, 

or  fraction 

thereof,  received 

in  ezceeiof 

£12  lOB. 

Per  cent. 

Amowit  Uiat 
1  the  Teacher  ihall 
pay  to  the 
iliulateras 
contribution  in 
aid  of  main- 
tenance of 
■tair  of 
AasisUnt 
Teachers. 

1 

Percentage  psgrsbto 

tothelUnistsraD 

each  sBCcaaiTS 

amount  of  £10,  or 

any  fraction  tbaeof, 

received  bjrtht 
Teacher  in  eiessi  of 
£12  10s.  per  qusrter. 

£     1. 

£     s.    d. 

PsrcsBt. 

IS    10 

18    10 

— 

— 

^ 

t2    10 

20    10 

iBt            80 

2      0      0 

lit              20 

SS    10 

SB      0 

2nd          75 

4    10      0 

2nd            25 

41    10 

S6      0 

Srd           70 

7    10      0 

3rd             80 

St    10 

41    10 

4th           66 

11      0      0 

4th             35 

e2  10 

47      0 

6th           55 

15    10      0 

5th              4S 

72    10 

51    10 

6th            45 

21      0      0        ' 

6th              55 

tt    10 

65      0           1 

7th            35 

27    10     0 

7th              65 

•2    10 

67    10 

8th           25 

35      0      0 

8th              75 

101    10 

60      0 

9th            15         1 

43    10      0 

9th              85 

■I 

And  10  per  cent,  of' 
all  additional  feet. 

And  90  per  cent,  of 
all  additional  fMi. 

It  is  nut  stateil  in  what  proportion  the  amounts  {>aid  to  the 
Minister  in  virtue  of  this  rejj^ulation  are  distributed  among  the 
staff  in  schools  where  the  head  teacher  has  more  than  one 
assistant.  The  total  amount  thus  paid  to  the  Minister  in  1897 
was  1,100^;  while  the  total  sum  derived  from  the  fees  was 
9.934/.  The  burden  of  collecting  the  fees  still  rests  upon  the 
teacher,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  fees  are  the  property  of  the 
teacher  was  often  the  cause  of  neglect  to  pay  them.  The 
teachers  ix)sition  has  been  so  far  improved  by  the  Act  of 
1895,  in  that  he  has  Ikhmi  relieved  of  tlie  dislalsteful  duty  of 
pressing  jwrents  for  the  payment  of  f(»es,  and  of  giving  evidenc« 
in  court  ft^r  the  recovery  of  fees;  his  certificate  that  the 
amount  is  due  l^eing  accepted  a.s  sutticient  proof.  (Any  false 
statement  in  such  a  certificate  renders  the  teacher  liable  to  a 
prosecution  for  perjury.) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  present  scale  of  fees  presses  hardly 
on  a  laige  number  of  parents.  Inis  scale  has  been  but  slightly  modi- 
fied since  1854,  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  earning  generally 
double  what  they  now  receive.  But  the  Minister  has  full  power  to 
make  any  reduction  in  individual  cases  that  he  deems  advisable. 
The  scale  fixed  by  the  Regulations  of  1893  is  as  follows : — 


For  Half-time  Scho  jIs.  ;  For  Full-time  Schools. 


For  one  child     - 

„  two  children 

*,,  thfoo 
For  each  additional  child 


Od.  a  \iijck 
4d.  „     „ 

•Hi.   „        „ 


for  each 


i» 


» 


9d.  a  week 

7d.  a  wodc  for  each 

(Jd  „ 

4d. 


>j 


» 


n 
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If  the  fees  are  paid  monthly  or  quarterly  in  advance  they  are 
reduced  as  follows : — 


For  one  child 
For  each  of  two  - 
)i        ,)  three - 
For  each  additional  child 


For  Half -time  Schools. 


Monthly. 


H.  d. 

1  8 

1  3 

1  0 

1  0 


Quarterly. 


s.  d. 

4  0 

3  6 

2  6 

2  6 


For  Full-time  Schools. 


Monthly. 


B.  d. 

2  6 

2  0 

1  8 

1  0 


Quarterly 


8.  d. 

6  0 

5  0 

4  0 

2  6 


For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  following  details  as  to  wages  are 
taken  from  the  "  Tasmania  Handbook  "  issued  by  the  Emigrants' 
Information  Office.  At  Hobart  and  Laimceston  artisans  received 
from     5s.  to  10s.  a-day  according  to  the  trade  they  work   in, 

feneral  labourers  from  4s.  to  6s.  6d.,  in  both  cases  without  rations, 
arm  labourers  are  usually  boarded  and  lodged  (not  altogether 
comfortably),  and  receive  m  wages  10s.  to  15s.  a- week.  In  the 
mining  district  of  Zeehan  the  ordinary  wages  in  the  building 
trade  are  8s.  to  10s.  a-day ;  navvies  and  quarrymen  are  paid  6s. 
to  7s.  6d.  a-day ;  gold  and  silver  miners,  8s.  4d.;  tin  and  coal 
miners,  8s. 


II. — Secondary  Education. 

In  the  second  decade  of  this  century  various  proposals  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  giving  a  higher 
literary  or  scientific  course  of  instruction,  but  such  projects  were 
afterwards  left  to  be  executed  by  private  individuals.  A  more 
determined  eflfort  was  made  by  Colonel  Arthur,  the  Governor,  in 
1834,  but  the  intention  of  closely  allying  the  school  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  proved  fiEital  to  the  execution  of  the  scheme. 
Arthurs  successor,  Sir  John  Franklin,  a^ain  took  up  this 
ouestion  of  h^her  education,  and  describmg  the  position  of 
tne  religious  denominations  in  the  island,  sought  the  advice 
of  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  in  the  guidance  of  the  proposed 
institution.  Arnold  suggested  a  double  chaplaincy  and  a 
religious  education  rather  than  a  merely  secular  system.  The 
Le^slative  Council  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a 
coUege,  to  which  a  preparatory  institution,  called  the  Queen  s 
School,  was  to  be  attached.  It  was  only  this  latter  part  of  the 
scheme  that  was  ever  carried  out,  and  tnis,  too  after  being  con- 
ducted for  a  few  years  and  educating  at  a  cost  of  £1,000  a  year 
some  twenty-three  children — for  the  most  part  children  of  Groverp;- 
ment  officers  and  opulent  shopkeepers — ^was  closed  in  1843.    From 
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this  date  the  SUte  has  undertaken  no  responsibility  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  secondary  education. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  some  thirteen  institutions  in  the 
island  giving  instruction  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  given 
in  the  State  schools ;  the  majority  of  these  schools  are  situated  at 
Hobart  and  Launceston.  In  the  case  of  the  boys'  schools  many 
of  them  are  of  a  semi-publi6  character,  often  connected  with  a 
religious  community,  but  the  girls*  schools  are,  without  excep- 
tion, under  strictly  private  management. 

Some  of  these  schools  were  so  far  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  exhibitions  annually  awarded,  after  competition,  ^ 
the  pupils  of  the  State  schools,  could  be  held,  in  the  case  of  boys, 
at  certain  specified  schools,  in  the  case  of  girls  at  schools  proposed 
by  the  parents  and  approved  by  the  Education  Department 
Tne  exhibitions  were  awarded  for  the  last  time  in  1897. 
,. .  There  is,  however,  still  one  school  which  is  subsidised  bj  the 
Government,  thoujjh  rather  on  account  of  its  peculiar  functions 
than  from  any  desire  to  support  secondary  education.  .  This  is 
the  Ulverstoiie  Grammar  School,  to  which  is  attached  an 
agricultural  side ;  moreover  combined  with  the  school  there  is  an 
.Agricultural  College,  at  which  inimigrants  intending  to  follow 
agricultural  pursuits  can  observe  the  principle  that  govern 
colonial  farmmg.  It  is  probably  this  part  of  its  programme 
which  has  earned  for  this  institution,  though  under  private 
management,  the  financial  support  of  the  Government. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  Tasmania  (in  common  \vith  New 
Zealand  and  South  Australia)  has  established  centres  for  the 
examinations  for  prizes  and  certificates  conducted  by  the  Depirt- 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  South  Kensington  (now  amalgamated 
with  the  Board  of  Education).  In  1899  68  papers  in  Science 
were  sent  from  Tasmania  to  be  examined  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  Of  these  51  were  Elementary  and  16  advanced. 
14  of  the  Elementary  papers  were  marked  first  class  or  pass/18 
were  marked  second  class.  Of  the  16  advanced  papers,  two  were 
marked  first  class  and  nine  second  class.  175  papers  in  Art  were 
sent  from  Tasmania  to  be  examined  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  Of  these  147  were  elementary,  and  28 
advanced.  33  of  the  elementary  papers  were  marked  first  plass 
or  pass,  47  were  marked  second  class.  Of  the  advanced  papers 
10  were  marked  first  class,  and  12  second  class. 


III. — Univebsity  Education. 


In  spite  of  the  failure  to  establish  a  system  of  State-aided 
secondary  schools  and  higher  collies,  it  was  still  held  desirable 
for  the  Government  to  encourage  the  higher  instruction  of  its 
children  even  if  it  did  not  directly  supply  it.  The  desire  took 
effect  m  the  mstitution  of  the  Tasmaniari  Council  of  Education, 
wtooh  body,  after  the  manner  of  naore  distinguished  models;  pro- 

of^  ^^St^^^--^^^  :Work  of  .educatioii  by  th^  lestoblidunW. 
qt  an  exammation  system  an4  tl^e  aw^rd  of  ^cl^oUrships  di 
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exhibitions.  Those  who  were  suc^cessful  in  passing  the  exami- 
nations were  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Associate  of  Arts,  and 
after  some  years  this  certificate  was  so  far  recognised  by  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  that  it  exempted  its  owner  from  the 
necessity  of  passing  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  that 
University,  ihe  exhibitions  were  awarded  to  suitable  candi- 
dates who  nCere  still  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  educational 
establishments  of  the  island,  while  the  scholarships,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £200,  were  intended  to  assist  deserving  pupils 
to  pursue  their  studies  at  some  British  or  Colonial  University. 
Tasmanians,  as  a  rule,  are  proud  of  their  list  of  scholars,  and 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  on  the  island  have  been  by  this 
means  enabled  to  pursue  at  other  centres  of  learning  those 
studies  which  have  afterwards  so  materially  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  their  coiuitry. 

But  as  they  grew  in  numbers  and  possessions  the  Tasmanians 
felt  that  something  more  was  demanded  of  them,  and  in  1890 
they  passed  an  Act  creating  the  University  of  T^ismania  and 
enclowed  it  with  a  revenue  of  £8,000  a  yciir,  which  hius  subse- 
quentlv  been  increased  to  £4,(X)0.  This  institution  has  been 
recentfy  afhliated  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 


IV. — Technical  Education. 

There  has  been  as  yet  but  little  scope  for  the  development  of 
any  extensive  system  of  technical  instruction.  There  are  only 
two  considerable  centres  of  population,  and  at  eiujh  of  these 
there  exists  a  tecdmiwil  school  managed  by  a  locid  committee 
and  aided  by  Government  grants.  The  instruction  is  organised 
on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  London  polytechnics,  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  recognised  standard  curriculum,  but  the  students 
jom  those  classes  which  appeal  to  their  interests  or  are 
advantageous  to  their  professional  pursuits. 

The  recent  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  island 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Mines  at  Zeehan,  in 
the  western  district  of  the  island  ;  but  the  work  of  this  school 
is  most  narrowly  shaped  towards  practical  ends,  and  the  chief 
feature  in  the  instruction  are  the  classes  in  assaying. 

1900. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 


I.    State  Primary  Education. 

By  the  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  4  and  5  of  William  IV.,  ^arly 
cap.  95,  that  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Australia  bounded  on  ^^^^""y- 
the  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  north  bv  the  26th 
parallel  of  South  Latitude,  on  the  east  by  the  141.st  meridian  of 
East  Longitude,  and  on  the  west  by  the  i82nd  meridian  of  East 
Longitude,  was  constituted  a  separate  colony,  and  designated 
"  South  Australia,"  Exclusive  of  the  "  Northern  Territory,"  which 
has  since  been  attached  to  it,  its  area  is  about  300,000  square 
miles. 

In  1836  there  was  not  a  single  school  of  any  description  in 
the  whole  of  this  vast  region;  while  in  1897  there  were  655 
State  schools,  public  and  provisional,  in  active  operation  scat- 
tered over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Colony .♦  As  illustrating 
the  difficulties  of  providing  educational  means  for  the  children 
of  the  settlers  in  a  new  country,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  school 
is  688  miles  north  of  the  capital,  another  500  miles  west,  and 
many  others  upwards  of  300  miles  south-east  and  north-east. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  settlement  the  only  means  of 
education  available  were  the  parents  of  the  children,  private 
tutors  and  governesses,  and  a  few  small  privat  e  venture  schools. 
One  of  the  latter  instituted  in  the  City  of  Adelaide  was,  I 
bisUeve,  founded  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  but  it  soon  proved  ouite  inadeouate  to 
the  wants  of  a  growing  population.  ITnder  Ordinance  (No.  11) 
of  1847,  a  gi'ant  of  encouragement,  on  capitation  lines,  was  paid 
by  the  Colonial  Government  to  private  venture  schools.  It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  under  the  conditions  these 
grants  became  State  aids  to  sectarian  teaching,  and  so  many 
objections  were  advanced  against  them  on  these  grounds  that 
the  ordinance  was  repealed  by  an  Act  of  1851,  which  came  into 
force  early  in  1852. 

Under  this  Act  a  Central  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of 
seven  members  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  was 
created. 

The  duties  of  this  Board  were  : — (1)  To  establish  schools,  or  Central 
recoffnise  such  schools  as  were  already  in  existence,  in  which  5?*^^  ?* 
gDoa  secular  instruction,  based  on  Christian  principles,  but  free      '**^***®^» 
from  sectarian  difference  of  belief  or  opinion,  should  be  im- 

*  in  1899  there  were  677  schools. 
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parted.  (2)  To  grant  licences  to  teachers,  and  to  pay  them  out 
,o£  State  revenues  salaries  ranging  from  £40  to  £100  per  annum 
in  augmentation  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children. 
(3)  To  appoint  inspectors,  who  should  visit  the  schools  and  make 
reports  on  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  Central 
Board ;  and  (4)  To  reconmiend  the  Colonial  Government  to  give 
grants  in  aid  of  buildings  erected  by  local  subscriptions,  up  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £200  per  school 

With  an  ever>extending  area  of  settlement  and  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  these  arrangements  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  in  1875,  after  much  agitation 
and  expression  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  Colony,  a  new 
Act  was  successfully  carried  by  a  large  majority  through  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

A«t  of  187.1.  ^y  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^"^^  ^^®  management  of  the  State  schools  of 
the  Colony  passed  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  a  Council  of 
Education  under  the  Presidency  ot  an  officer  paid  by  the  State. 
The  two  main  principles  of  this  Act  were  that  for  "all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen,  living  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  of  an  efficient  school,  education  should  be  compulsory 
up  to  a  certain  standard  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  ana 
that  the  instruction  imparte<]  during  the  compulsory  hours 
should  be  strictly  unsectarian  or  secular  in  character.  In  every 
school  tour  and  a  half  hours  at.  least  were  set  apart,  every  school- 
day  for  secular  instruction  only,  but  such  schools  might  be  opened 
in  the  morning  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  before  the  time 
fixed  for  such  secular  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  authorised  or  Douay 
versions.  Attendance  at  these  readings  was  not  eompulsoiy. 
The  teachers  were  paid  partly  by  the  cnildren's  fees,  partly  by 
fixed  salaries  drawn  fix)m  the  general  revenue,  and  partly  by  a 
bonus  on  the  results  obtained  at  the  annual  examination  of  their 
schools,  which  was  also  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

In  addition  to  the  appointment  of  a  paid  President,  on  the  Lst 
of  December,  1875,  on  tne  1st  of  January,  1876,  the  inspectorial 
staft*  was  augmented  by  the  a<Ulition  of  tliree  new  inspectors  t4) 
the  two  already  in  office. 
AdiiiinUtra-       The   Clovemmeiit  of  the  day  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
tioii.  securing  as  President  of  the  Council  John  Anderson  Hartley, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  who  afterwards  became  Inspector-General  of 
Schools  for  the  Colony,  a  position  which  he  fiUed  imtil  his  death 
by  accident  in  September,  1896.  This  new  President  not  only 
possessed  great  depth  of  culture,  but  combined  with  this,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  very  exceptional  powers  of  organisation  and 
administration,  and  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  work  he 
had  undertaken,  which,  with  more  mature  experience,  placed 
him  in  the  proud  position  ofbeing  the  ablest  primary  educationist 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  is  to  the  genius  of  this  officer 
and  the  love  of  their  work,  which  he  was  able  to  create  and  sustain 
in  all  his  subordinates,  that  the  colonists  of  South  Australia  aw 
maiiJy  indebted  for  their  exceUent  State  schools  and  school 
publications  to-day.    The  gentlemen  nominated  as  members  of 
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the  Council  were  all  citizens  of  ability  and  repute;  but  the 
Grovemment  of  the  day  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  such  an 
officer  as  they  had  appointed  required  no  assistance,  and  would 
no  doubt  become  restive  under  any  attempted  restraints;  so, 
after  an  existence  of  about  three  years,  a  fresh  Act  was  passed, 
which  "  superseded  the  Council  of  Education,  and  placed  the 
control  of  the  schools  directly  imder  the  Minister  of  Education, 
with  the  late  President  of  the  Coimcil  as  Inspector-General." 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  primary  school  system  of  Course  of 
the  Colony  has  shown  steady  and  con^stent  progress   at  allj^^™^^*^" 

Kwnts.  Ably  directed  by  the  late  Inspector-General,  the  Primary 
epartment  has  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  vital  principles  Schools. 
enunciated  in  Pestalozzi's  well-known  axiom,  that  elementary 
education  "  should  develop  and  perfect  the  inborn  powers  and 
talents  of  the  human  being — that  is,  the  talents  and  powers  of 
the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  hand,  "and  that  what  the  Germans 
term  "  Anschauung,"  or  the  power  of  observation  aided  by  seeing 
and  feeling,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  in  the  child's  mind. 

Always  keeping  this  principle  in  view,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, followed  alike  in  all  classes  of  State  primary  schools  in 
South  Australia,  has  from. time  to  time  been  widened  and  made 
more  logical.  Indeed,  guarded  as  it  has  been  for  over  twenty 
years  by  a  mind  always  alert  and  receptive,  the  course  could  not 
become  stereotyped,  and  it  has  not  infrequently  been  enriched  in 

gurts  which  have  been  culled  from   the   best  there  was  in  the 
erman,  the  Swiss,  the  French,  and  American  primary  school 
systems  (vide  Appendix  A). 

Prior  to  1891  the  State  system  ot  primary  education  was  Education- 
known  as  a  secular  and  compulsory  system,  but  Twt  free.  The  ^nd^^'ree*'^ 
Act  of  1875  was,  however,  further  amended  in  1891,  and  as  from 
January,  1892,  this  Act  provided  that  "  no  fee  shall  be  payable 
by  any  parent  to  the  minister,  or  to  any  teaeher  of  a  public 
school  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act 
1875,  for  the  education  of  any  child  in  any  such  school  uiiti 
such  child  shall  have  been  educated  up  to  the  compulsory  stan- 
dard, and  has  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years."  This  Act 
further  provided  that  in  the  case  of  children  between  the  age 
of  nine  and  thirteen  years  the  compulsory  distance  should  be 
increased  from  two  to  three  miles.  To  satisfy  the  compulsory 
requirements  of  the  Act  each  child  in  the  Colony  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years,  residing  within  the  compulsory 
radius,  must  attend  an  efficient  school  for  at  least  thirty-five  days 
each  quarter.    {See  aho  Supplementary  Uotcs,  Hie  Fifth  Class,) 

After  the  death  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  in  1896,  The  Board  of 
the  Minister,  acting  on  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of  ^"•P^^^^o"* 
1875  and  the  Acts  incorporated  there\vith,  cancelled  certain 
regulations  which  had  reference  to  the  duties  of  that  officer,  and 
made  the  following  regulation  in  lieu  thereof : — "  (a)  General 
management:  (1)  1  here  shall  be  a  Board  of  three  Inspectors  of 
schools,  to  te  called  the  *  Board  of  Inspectors,'  one  of  whom  shall 
l)e  Chaiiman  of  &uch  foaid.  Iwo  members  shall  form  a  quorum 
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at  any  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  be  responsible 
under  the  Minister  for  the  general  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  carrying  out  of  the  r^ulations,  and  shall  be  sqV 
stituted  for  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  and  wherever  in 
the  Education  Regulations  the  words  *  Inspector-Greneial  61 
Schools '  or  *  Inspector-General  *  occur,  the  words  the  *  Board  of 
Inspectors '  shall  be  inserted  therein  in  lieu  of  such  words." 

The  above  regulation  sets  forth  the  management  of  the 
Department  at  the  present  time. 

The  three  gentlemen  appointed  to  constitute  this,  the  first 
Board  of  Inspectors,  were  liie  three  senior  inspectors,  Thomas 
Burgan,  Esq.,  C.  L.  Whitham,  Elsq.^  and  Lionel  W.  Stanton,  Esq. 
These  three  gentlemen  had  served  under  the  Inspector-General 
from  the  inception  of  the  present  system  in  Januar}',  1876.  The 
last-nanie<l,  haviniif  .serve<l  for  some  years  as  Assistant  Inspector- 
(roneral,  was  ap)K)inred  Chairman  <»f  the  new  Board. 
The  Chirricu-  "^*^  (*oiu-se  r)f  iiistniciion  is  lixod  l>y  the  Boanl  of  Inspectors, 
luiii.  suhjecit  to  the  ap[)roval  of  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Educa- 

tion, as  in  France,  (Tonnany,  and  Italy.  A  detailed  course  of 
instruction  is  given  for  all  classes.  But  while  the  course  laid 
down  detincs  the  subjects  taught  in  mu(^h  detail  {vid^  Appendix 
A>,  and  thus  secures  uniformity  of  work  in  all  grades  of  primary 
schools,  trom  a  provisional  school  of  twelve  pupils  to*  a  city 
public  school  of  1,200  pupils,  it  is  elastic  enough  to  allow  of  con- 
siderable variation  as  to  tne  time  to  be  allotted  to  each  subject, 
under  the  approval  of  the  district  inspectors,  and  of  some  modi- 
fication on  tne  |>art  of  the  teachers  within  the  limits  of  the 
general  organisation  thus  established.  Much  freedom  is  left 
to  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  elementary  science, 
horticiflture,  agriculture,  and  other  various  kinds  of  manual 
work. 

Once  or  twice  a  year,  the  whole  of  the  Inspectorial  staff  is 
snnnnoneil  to  the  central  otlice  t-o  confer  with  the  Board  of 
lnsj)ec(oi*s  on  the  course  of  instruction,  inspections,  examina- 
tions, uromotions  of  t<?achers,  and  other  matters  aftecting  the 
jifoneral  welfai^e  of  the  sch<K)l.s,  The  course  of  instniction 
includes  reading,  spelling,  writing,  inontHl  and  slate  arithmetic, 
English  langiui^jfe  (oral  and  written),  geography  (general  and 
physical),  Engli.sh  history,  poetry,  drawing,  tonic-sol-fa  singing, 
moral  lessons,  manual  work,  drill  and  manual  exercises,  and 
nee<llework  for  all  the  girls  from  the  first  class  upwards.  In  a 
few  of  the  schools  the  elements  of  Latin,  German,  Algebra,  and 
Euclid  are  taught.  (For  full  course  of  instruction  vide  Appendix 
A.)  As  all  the  State  primary  schools  work  on  the  same  course 
of  instruction,  and  use  the  same  books,  a  system  of  transfer  has 
long  been  in  use,  by  means  of  which  a  pupil  may  go  from  any 
State  school  to  any  other  State  school  m  the  Colony,  canTing 
all  his  books  with  him,  without  loss  of  materials,  time,  or  classi- 
fication. The  transfer  note  furnishes  the  new  teacher  >vith  the 
pupils  registereil  number  and  school  historj-. 

The  reading  IkwUs  of  the  infants,  juniors,  first,  third,  and 
fourtli   classi's.  ami   aU   copvbooks,  drawing  books    arithmetic 
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books,  and  poetry  books  necessar^^  are  uianiifactured  by 
DepartnajBiit,  and  are  sold  to  the  children  at  cost  price.      If 


the 
the 
parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  these  books,  a  iull  supply  is 
given,  free  of  charge,  to  the  children  of  such  parents. 

The  Department  also  manufactures  its  own  maps,  history 
charts,  aritnmetic  diagrams,  etc. 

Two  monthly  illustrated  magazines,  each  sixteen  pages,  are 
j^ublished  by  the  Department  under  the  title  ofCliildrens  Hour, 
tor  Classes  111.  and  IV.  These  papers  are  sold  to  the  children 
at  one  halfpenny  per  copy,  and  have  superseded  the  old  class 
reading  books. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Appendix  A  that  the  main  principles  which  give  tone  to  the 
wnole  system  are : — That  the  child  should  be  led  by  carefully 
graded  steps,  from  the  known  into  the  region  of  the  unknown ; 
from  the  particular  to  the  general;  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  and  from  the  microcosm  of  the  school  to  the  macrocosm 
of  the  universe. 

Particular  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  jading  of  the 
arithmetic  and  drawing  to  make  these  subjects  meet  the 
demands  and  requirements  of  our  Colonial  life  and  its  surround- 
ings. Children  m  Class  IV.  (the  compulsory  standard  class), 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  can  not  only  make  out 
their  parents'  accounts,  measure  their  farm  lands,  fences,  crops, 
tanks,  wells,  and  dams  of  varying  shapes,  but  thev  can  draw  to 
scale  plans  of  simple  farm  buildings,  gates,  and  orclinary  tools. 

No  free  dinners  are  provided  for  pupils  attending  State  pri- 
mary schools. 

In  several  of  the  larger  schools  cookery  is  taught  to  the  ^rls 
as  an  ordinary  part  of  their  manual  instruction. 

In  infant  schools  and  girls'  departments  musical  drill  is  much 
encouraged.    The  art  of  swimming  is  also  taught  to  many  pupils. 

There  are  no  continuation  classes  in  connection  with  the 
primary  schools,  but  on  leaving  these  schools,  many  of  the  boys 
enter  for  the  evening  classes  oi  the  technical  schools  and  School 
of  Art  and  Design. 

There  are  free  lending  libraries  connected  with  most  of  the 
schools. 

Penny  savings  banks  were  tried  some  years  ago,  but  they  were 
not  a  success.  In  the  large  centres  of  population  there  are 
public  schools,  floral  and  industrial  societies,  and  in  these 
centres  annual  exhibitions  of  the  children's  work  are  held. 
These  exhibitions  are  exceedingly  popular,  and  do  much  to 
nurture  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  in  ooth  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  holidays  allowed  are  four  weeks  at  Christmas,  one  week  Holidays, 
at  Easter,  one  week  at  Michaelmas,  Good  Friday,  the  Queen's 
Birthday,  the  Queen's  Accession  Day,  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Birthday,  and  the  Eight  Hours'  Labour  Celebration  Day, 
September  1st.  In  future  a  further  week  is  to  be  allowed  at 
mid-winter.  One  day  in  each  year  is  set  apart  as  "  Arbor  Day." 
This  is  not  strictly  a  holiday,  but  the  ordinary  time-table  work 
is  suspended  to  permit  the  children  and  teachers  to  plant  trees 
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on  the  school  grounds,  public  reserves,  and  in  the  township  and 
village  streets. 

The  schools  are  oj^en  to  the  public  during  ordina-ry  school 
hours,  but  no  interference  with  tne  time-table  work  ia  allowei 
One  day  a  year  is  now  set  apart  as  **  visiting  day,"  vhen  all  the 
work  ot'  the  children  is  open  to  the  inspection  .of  their  parents 
and  friends. 
ScholarMhipe,  The  following  exhibitions  and  bursaries  are  annually  offered 
for  competition: — (1)  Six  exhibitions  tenable  fqr  three  years, 
and  of  tne  annual  value  of  £20  each  yearly — or  £40  each  for 
those  who  have  to  reside  away  from  home  —  open  to  pupils 
imder  fourteen  years,  bovs  and  girls  ahke,  who  attend  the 
pu})li(*  i)riniarv  scliools.  The  successful  competitors  are  required 
to  enter  at  some  secondary  college,  or  school  approved  by  the 
Minister.  (2)  Sis  bursaries  tenable  for  four  years, .and giving 
the  right  of  education  at  the  Government  Advai^ced  School  for 
Girls,  open  to  all  girls  in  the  public  primary  schools  under 
fourteen  ycai>>.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  and 
practice  of  agricuhure  in  the  common  schools,  prices  are  annually 
offered  for  comjH»tition.  These  prizes  are  allotted  tp  six  difll'erei)! 
districts,  and  an  examination  is  held  in  each  district. 
Cliu<se«of  The   State   primary  schools  of  South  Australia   are  of  two 

kinds — public  schools,  t^iught  by  certificated  teachers,  and  pro- 
visional srliools,  taught  by  uncertiHcated  teachers^  who  have 
undergone  a  special  examination  and  served  for  a  special  time 
in  an  cttiriont  school  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  practical  w^ork.  A 
pnldic*  school  may  become  provisional,  even  with  a  certificated 
tiachrr  in  charge,  if  the  average  attendance  for  one  year  falls 
below  twenty.  A  provisional  school,  may  have  an  average  of 
int>re  than  twt^nty  and  yet  remain  provisional,  if  the  teaelier  is 
not  cortiticatod.  As  a  general  nde,  however,  a  primary  piiblic 
school  is  a  s<hool  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than 
twenty,  and  a  primarv  provisional  school  is  a  school  with  an 
average  attendance  of  less  than  twenty.  The  same  course  of 
instruction  is  followed  in  all  schools. 

Public  schools  are  dividi^l  into  twelve  classes.     The  salary  of 
the   head    teacher   generally  goes  with  the  class  of  school  to 
which  be  or  she  may  Ik*  appointed,  but  there  are  exeepiiona 
to    this    rule.      The    s{darit*s    of   male    head    teachers    range 
from  £110  in  a  class  XII.  school  with  an  average  attendance' of 
twtMity  to  thirty,  to  £450  jH>r  annum  in  a  Glass  L  school,  with  an 
avcrai^tMittenilanceof  GOO  and  over.    There  are  annual  increm^ts 
in  (\u'h  class.     The  annual  increment  is  £10  in  each  case  for 
malt*  tcaclu  i*s.     The  s^ilaries  of  female  head  teachers  range  firoin 
£02  in  I'la^s  XII.  to    £15l>   in  class  IX.,  with  an  average  of  fifty 
to  .si^venty  rive.    In  the  ca^e  of  female  teachers  the  aimual  incre- 
ment is  .tS  in  each  class.     A  female  cannot.be  appointed  as  head, 
teacher  lo  a  school  in  any  ckss  above  IX.     The  Class  1.  schools 
are  worktnl  in  thnv  dejmrtments,  but  the  male  head  teacher  is 
ivspt^usiblc  for  the  whole.     In  Gkss  L  schools  the  boys  and  girls 
HIV  laui^bt  stjv^rately,  extvpt  in   the  infant  department.    The 
liead  misu>\ss  »>f  the  girls'  dejvartment  in  these  schools  is  paid  a 
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fixed  salary  of  £250  per  annum.  In  all  cases  in  the  public  schools 
where  a  residence  is  attached,  a  reasonable  deduction  is  made 
from  the  teacher's  salary  for  rent.  In  no  case  is  rent  charged  to 
fi  provisional  teacher,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  provisional 
schools  have  residences  attached.  With  a  few  exceptions  all 
public  schools  are  conducted  in  Government  buildings,  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  provisional  schools  are  conducted  in 
rented  buildings.  Provisional  schools  are  of  four  grades — viz., 
special  (average  attendance  below  twelve.  The  teacliers  of  these 
schools  are  not  paid  a  lixed  salary,  but  a  bonus  of  £5  per  child 
in  average  attendance),  and  Classes  I.,  11.,  and  III.  The  salaries 
of  the  provisional  teachers  range  from  £G(>  to  £108  per  annum. 
The  latter  amount  is  only  paid  to  male  provisional  teachers,  who 
have  been  seven  years  in  the  service,  and  have  obtained  good 
reports  for  a  like  period.  The  maxinumi  salary  for  a  female 
provisional  teacher  is  £9(J. 

During  the  year  1897  there  were  278  public  and  877  provi- 
sional^ or  a  total  of  ()55  State  primary  schools  opei\  in  the  Colony. 
The  total  number  of  those  schools  open  during  any  part  of  tlie 
year  was  659.  {Sep  r//xo,  fur  Ji(jHrp.s  for  1808-99,  Svpple- 
inent(jyry  Notefi,  SchoitU.) 

The  gross  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  these  Attendance, 
schools  was  67,152,  the  net  number  of  children  instructed  was 
61,643,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  42,193.  The 
number  on  the  register  of  the  public  schools  was  45,803,  and  on 
the  register  of  provisional  scliools  10,022,  total  on  monthly 
register  55,825.  {See  <dso,  for  ^fiffurrs  ftr  1898-99,  Supple- 
m^'nUtry  Notes,  Aftevdaitcc  Tahlen.) 

The  quarterly  average  of  children  from  live  to  seven  years 
was  8,562,  seven  to  thirteen  years  42,191,  and  over  thirteen  years 
6,290.  {See  also,  for  figures  for  1898-99,  Supplementary 
Notefi,  Attendiince  Tables.) 

The  cost  of  education  per  child  instructed,  exclusive  of 
amount  spent  on  buildings,  except  bv  way  of  rent,  was : — 
Management  and  Inspection,  3s.  l^d. ;  Trainmg  College,  3fd.; 
Public  and  Provisional  Schools,  £2  Os.  lAd.;  total  £2  3s.  lOJd. 
Including  all  the  above  items,  the  cost  per  child  in  average 
attendance  was  £3  4s.  Ifd.  The  totiil  cost  of  State  primary 
education  in  1897  was  £135,347  13s.  4d.  {See  <dso  Appendix  1), 
€oHt  of  Education  in  South  AuMralia^  1898-99.) 

There  is  no  local   rating  for  educational  purpose  in  South  Educational 
Australia.      The  total  cost  being  voted  by  the  Colonial  Par-  Authority. 
liament  annually,  the  Honourable  the  Minister  is  the  supreme 
authority,  with  the  Board  of  Inspectors  as  executive  head  of 
the  department.     All  appointments  are  made  by  the  Honour- 
able    Minister    controllmg    education    and    all    teachers    are 
transferable    from    school   to  school    at  his  discretion.      The 
Education  Department  is  guided  by  regulations  which  are  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  have  the  force  of  law, 
unless  disallowed  within  one  month  by  express  resolution  of 
either  House. 

There  are,  however,  advisory  boards.     The  boards  are  partly  Boards  of 

Advice. 
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elected,  and  partly  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
There  were  nincty-tive  such  boards  in  existence  in  1897.  These 
boards  are  entrusted  especially  with  the  care  of  the  school 
buildings,  and  are  provided  with  limited  funds  from  the  general 
revenue  for  expenditure  upon  urgent  repairs.  They  also  decide 
when  prosecutions  are  to  be  instituted  against  parents  and 
others  who  do  not  comply  with  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
Act.  In  the  large  centres  of  population,  however,  there  are  paid 
school  visitors  wnose  time  is  cniefly  occupied  in  looking  after 
absentee  scholars,  and  superintending  prosecutions  which  haie 
been  directed  by  the  boards  under  the  compulsory  clauses. 
Before  prosecutions  are  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Minister 
detaultmg  parents  are  allowed  opportunities  of  giving  explana- 
tions in  person  to  the  Boards,  or  in  case  there  is  no  district  board, 
in  writing  to  the  Minister.  Under  the  Acts  in  force,  parents  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years  residmg 
within  a  compulsory  radius  may  be  fined  five  shillings  for  the 
first  offence,  and  twenty  shillings  for  each  succeeding  offence. 
Inspection  In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  there  are  five  male 
and  Examin-  district  inspectors,  one  lady  inspector,  and  one  male  assistant 
Stete  ^^  inspector.  The  two  latter  have  no  districts  assigned,  but  assist 
Schools.  the  inspectors  in  all  the  districts.  Except  in  a  few  cases  of  smalL 
far  outlying  schools,  the  schools  are  visited  twice  a  year  by  an 
inspector,  once  for  a  preliminary  inspection,  during  whicK  the 
orcUnar}'^  class  work  goes  on  and  is  criticised  and  reported  on. 
and  once  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  making  promotions 
from  class  to  class.  At  the  latter  \^sit,  every  child  is  examined 
individually  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  slat€ 
arithmetic,  written  language  (from  class  2  and  upw^ards),  draw- 
ing, and  the  girls  in  sewing.  The  examination  is  a  class  or  col- 
lective examination  in  geography,  history,  oral  language,  poetrr, 
drill,  singing,  moral  and  manual  work  lessons  (vide  Appendix  B). 
The  merit  classification  of  the  schools  from  F  to  A  depends 
chiefly  on  the  results  obtained  at  these  examinations.  The 
number  of  schools  examined  in  1897  was  637.  The  number  of 
children  examined  and  reported  on  was  42,924.  The  percentage 
gained  in  the  public  schools  was  81.29,  and  in  the  provisional 
schools  76.75.  3,593  children  succeeded  in  passing  the  standard 
fixed  by  the  Education  Act  for  exemption  from  further  attend- 
ance at  school.  (See  ah)  Supplementary  Notes,  Inspection.) 
Tewjhers.  J^®  number  of  teachers  of  all  classes  employed  m  the  Stat^ 

primary  schools  at  the  close  of  1897  was  1,241.    (See  also  Sujypl^ 
inentary  Notes,  Teachers) 

A  college  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  at  work  in 
Adelaide  smce  June,  187G.  What  is  known  as  the  pupil  teacher 
svstem  has  obtained  in  the  department  since  its  inception,  and 
the  students  who  enter  the  training  college  are  chiefly  young 

})ersons  who  have  served  in  the  scnools  as  pupil  teachers  for 
bur  years,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  passea  the  University 
Senior  or  Junior  examination,  and  who  are  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  for  three  years.  Other  persons  are  admitted  for 
training  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister.     All  students  are  non- 
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resident.  The  term  of  tmining  is  for  one  year,  and  the  students' 
time  is  about  equally  divided  oetween  study  imder  the  Master 
of  the  College,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  University,  and  in 

Eractical  teaching  in  a  Class  I.  school,  under  a  training^  master, 
during  the  term  of  training  students  receive  a  mamtenance 
allowance  of  from  £30  to  £80,  according  to  circumstances.  On 
the  completion  of  the  year's  training  all  those  students  who  gain 
the  departmental  certificate  are  placed  in  Class  F.  From  this 
class  tney  may,  by  passing  higher  examinations  in  singing,  draw- 
ing, literature,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  science,  and  by 
length  of  good  service,  pass  through  the  intervening  classes  up  to 
Class  A.  Since  its  foundation  the  Training  College  has  turned 
out  an  average  of  twenty-four  trained  teachers  annually.  Although 
paid  by  the  Government,  teachers  are  not  civil  servants.  Teachers 
are  not  allowed  to  accept  any  other  office  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  Minister.  Teachers  who  have  passed  through 
the  College  are  under  engagement  to  serve  the  department  for  at 
least  three  years,  but  the  Minister,  on  his  part,  is  under  no  obli- 
^tion  to  provide  employment  for  them.  Persons  not  trained  in 
South  Australia,  holding  any  of  the  following  certificates,  are 
eligible  for  employment  in  public  schools : — England,  certificate 
from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Ireland :  Certifi- 
cate of  the  first  or  second  class  issued  by  the  National  Board  of 
Education.  Victoria:  Certificate  of  competency.  New  South 
Wales:  Certificate  of  the  first  or  second  class.  Queensland: 
Certificate  of  the  first  or  second  class.  And  university  graduates 
if  they  give  satisfactory  proof  of  skill  in  teaching. 

An  official  education  gazette  is  published  once  a  month,  and 
issued  free  to  all  teachers.  An  circular  notes,  instructions, 
appointments,  promotions,  resignations,  etc.,  are  announced 
through  this  medium.  (For  information  regarding  the  Training 
College  of  Adelaide  University  vide  Appendix  C.) 

School  buildings  are  of  four  kinds — stone,  brick,  iron,  and  wood.  ^^^} 
There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  the  two  latter  kinds  in  the  B«"duigfl. 
outlying  districts,  and  in  places  where  continuous  settlement  was 
considered  uncertain.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  substantial  and 
comfortable,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  erected.  The  cost  of  these  buildmgs  is  met  by  public 
loans,  but  the  amounts  expended  annually  in  repairs  upon  such 
buildings  as  are  vested  in  the  Minister  are  taken  from  the  general 
revenue.  Photographs  of  typical  schools  can  be  seen  at  the  Board 
of  Education  Library,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S  W. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  oi  1875  294  buildings 
have  been  erected. 

The  total  capital  expenditure  on  school  buildings  and  teachers' 
residences  since  the  passing  of  the  above  quoted  Act,  amounts  to 
£449,217  9s.  7d.,  which  has  been  paid  from  loans.  (See  also,  for 
figures  for  1899,  Supplementary  Notes,  Buildings.) 

Since  1876  386,615  J  acres  of  Crown  lands  have  been  set  apart  Lan^s 
as  educational  endowments,  but,  for  some  years  past,  the  rents  Dedicated 
derived  from  the  lands  leased  have  been  absorbed  into  the  general  ^^J^^^ 
revenue.     (See  also  Sv.pplementary  Notes,  Dedicated  Lands,) 
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School  The  primary  school  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  encouraged 

Decoration.    ^,0  make  their  schcK^Is  as  l>eautiful  as  possible,  and  much  dm 
been  done  by  means  of  window  and  wall  decoration  and  by  the 
(Uiltivation    of    plants,   haiiging   of   framed    pictures,   etc.     A 
strong  and  energetic  PubHc  Schools  Decoration  Society  is  con- 
nected witli  the   Department,  and  out  of  funds  raised  by  chil- 
dren's concerts,  this  society  has  expended  for  several  years  up- 
wards of  £200  j)er  annum  in  beautifying  the  interiors  of  t£e 
schools  connected  therewith. 
PuhlicSdiool      This  fund  was  est^iblishtMl   in  1889.     All  head  teachers  aod 
Teachers'       assisUuits  are  imd(^r  o})ligati()n  to  join  the  fund  w^hen  required  U» 
lion^J^ind!"^    do  SO.     The  State  renders  no  aid  to  this  fund. 

On  the  81st  January,  181)8,  there  were  414  members  on 
the  books.  Twenty-one  of  these  were  annuitants.  The  invested 
capital  at  the  same  date  amounted  to  £39,758  4s.  lA  The  fund 
enables  female  teachers  to  retire  from  active  service  at  the  age 
of  iifty,  and  male  teachers  at  sixty  years,  or  at  an  earlier  age  on 
account  of  failure  in  health.  The  fund  also  makes  some  pro\i- 
sion  for  teachers'  widows  and  children  up  to  a  certain  age. 
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II.    State  Secondary  and  Higher  Editcatiox. 

(it)  Scnntdnrj/  Schools, 

Boys.  Secondary  educ^ition  for  boys  has  been  so  amply  and  efficiently 

provided  for  by  vohmtary  ettbrt  and  private  venture  establish- 
ments in  South  Australia,  that  the  State  has  hitherto  not  felt  it 
necessary  to  do  nuich  in  this  direction,  except  in  agriculture.  Tlie 
(lovemment  gives  very  substAiitial  aid,  however,  by  annual 
u^rants  and  scholarships  to  secondar\'  and  higher  education  in 
the  School  of  Mines  and  Industries  and  the  University.  It  is 
also  <j(»nerous  in  its  j^rants  in  aid  to  the  School  of  Technical  Art 
and  Design,  the  Free  R(^feren(»e  Librarv,  the  Art  Gallery,  the 
Museum,  the  Zoolot^ii'al  (lardens,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
other  institutions.  The  aids  thus  given  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  heads  of  the  sc^veral  institutions  named. 

tiiilH.  An  AdvanciKl  School  for  (iirls  was  established  in  the  City  ^^ 

Adelaide  in  October,  1879.  For  some  years  this  school  was  cou- 
ducted  in  rented  premises,  but  in  1891  a  plain,  but  substantial 
and  suitable  buikting  was  erected  and  equipped,  affording 
accommodation  fnr  200  girls,  at  a  cost  of  £2,683  16s.  7d. 

The  teaching  statf  consists  of  a  head  mistress  at  a  salarj'  of 
£350  per  amuun,  and  four  assisUmts,  with  visiting  teachers  for 
drawing,  nuisic,  and  calisthenics.  The  course  of  instruction 
(^omprisi's  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education,  French 
Cierman,  drawing,  class-singing,  pianoforte  playing,  cahsthenics, 
and  elementary  natural  science,  with  Latin  and  mathematics  for 
tlie  more  advanced  pupils.  This  school  is  open  to  all  girls  who 
have  passed  the  compulsory  standard  or  an  equivalent  examina- 
tion. The  ftK^s  arc  £3  5s.  6d.  per  quarter,  inclusive  of  pens,  ink. 
paper,  etc.     Books  are  extras,  and  an  e^tra  fee  of  £1  Is.  per 
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quarter  is  charged  for  pianoforte  playing.  The  school  sends  up 
many  pupils  for  the  preliminary  junior  and  senior  examinations 
at  the  IJnivGrsity,  ana  has  since  its  foundation  imparted  a  higher 
tone  and  standard  to  the  whole  of  the  secondary  education  for 
girls  in  the  Colony.  During  the  last  quarter  of  181)7  there  were 
111  pupils  on  the  books.  The  income  during  the  year  from 
£ees,  etc.,  was  £1,277  8s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  £1,175  lis.  lOd., 
thus  showing  a  profit  to  the  State  of  £101  16s.  3d.,  if  intt^rest  on 
the  capital  cost  of  building  be  left*  out  of  consideration. 

In  Jjecember,  1887,  there  were  111  pupils  on  the  register,  and 
nineteen  of  these  were  holders  of  State  school  bursaries.  {Sfe 
aJsOy  for  figures  for  1898-99,  Supplementat'y  Xotef^,  Advanced 
School  for  Girls.) 

The  following  University  Scholarships  are  ottered  annually,  Stau^ 
and  are  tenable  for  one  year.  A.  Entrance  Scholarships  for  day  Scholrre'niw, 
students — one  of  the  value  of  £35,  one  of  £30,  and  one  of  £25. 
Those  scholarships  are  open  to  all  candidates  imder  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  Colony  for  one  year,  but 
who  have  not  previously  attended  any  part  of  the  day  under- 
graduate course  at  the  University.  B.  Undergraduate  Scholar- 
ships.— ^Three  scholarships  to  firat  year  students  of  the  value  of 
£i35,  £30,  and  £25  respectively.  Three  scholarships  to  second 
year  students  of  the  value  of  £35,  £30,  and  £25  respecitively.  f    f      '   r 

The  following  scholarships  are  ottered  annually  to  evening  studenu!*"^' 
students  in  Arts  or  Science,  viz.:  Five  to  students  who  are 
entering  upon  either  of  the  above-named  coui-ses ;  live  to  stu- 
dents who  nave  completed  the  first  year;  four  to  students  who 
have  completed  the  second  year ;  anS  four  to  students  who  have 
completea -the  third  year.  The  value  of  each  of  these  scholar- 
ships is  £10.  Candidates  for  the  entrance  scholarships  must 
have  resided  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  Colony,  and  must  be 
between  ^xteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  In  the  other  cases 
similar  conditions  must  be  complied  with,  but  one  year  of  age  is 
added  for  each  year  of  the  University  course. 

(h)  University  Education. 

Before  the  year  1874  there  was  no  University  in  South 
Australia,  although  an  Association  called  the  University  Associa- 
tion had  been  established  in  1872.  This  Association  manacjed 
all  the  business  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  Adelaide 
University,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1874.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  held  on  December  11  of  that  year.  At  that 
meeting  Sir  R.  D.  Hanson,  Knt.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province, 
was  elected  the  first  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Reverend  A. 
Short,  D.D.,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  the  first  Vicc-Chan- 
cellor.  The  first  professors  appointed  were  for  Classics  and 
Comparative  Philology  and  Literature,  and  for  English  language 
and  Literatiure  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  new  University  was  incorporated  in  1874;  the  first 
academical  year  was  1876,  but  a  few  lectures  were  given  in 
1875,  and  Royal  letters  patent   were  granted  in  March,  1881. 
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At  first  the  work  was  conducted  in  the  buildings  of  the  Sontk 
Australian  Institute,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disnKffial^^ 
the  Council  by  the  Board  of  Grovemors  of  the  Public  libniT. 
The  Government  made  a  grant  to  the  University  of  50,000  acws 
of  Crown  lands  for  revenue  purposes,  and  a  further  grant  d 
five  acres  on  North  Terrace,  in  the  City  of  Adelaide,  as  a  site  for 
the  necessary  buildings.  They  also  undertook  to  render  penna- 
nent  State  aid  by  subsidising  all  endowments  to  the  extent  rf 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  contribute  liberally  to  the 
expense  of  the  buildings  as  well.  The  new  buildings  were  com- 
menced in  1879,  and  were  completed  in  April,  1882.  ThetouJ 
cost  was  £24,736,  of  which  sum  £18,014  was  furnished  by  the 
Government  and  £1,890  by  private  subscriptions.  The  UmVer. 
sity  consists  of  a  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  a  Council,  and  a 
Senate,  and  has  power  to  confer  degrees  in  IJaw,  Medicine, 
Arts,  Science,  and  Music.  "All  degrees  conferred  by  its 
authority  are  entitled  to  the  same  rank,  precedence,  and  con- 
sideration as  if  such  degrees  had  been  conferred  by  any  Uni- 
versity in  the  United  Kingdom.  Degrees  are  also  confeired  (m 
women."   (See  also  Sitjypleinentary  Notes,  University  EdiiaUm] 

The  academical  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  Degrees 
may  be  conferred  at  any  time,  but  are  usually  conferred  at  the 
annual  commemoration,  which  is  held  in  December.  The 
Chancellor,  who  prior  to  his  election  need  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Council,  holds  office  for  five  years,  and^  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  must  be  a  member  of  the  University,  for  three  years;  but 
the  Warden  and  Clerk  of  the  Council  are  elected  annually  by 
the  Senate. 

As  stated  above,  the  academical  work  of  the  University  was 
commenced  in  March,  1876,  with  eight  matriculated  stuaenU 
but  fifty-two  non-graduating  students  attended  the  different 
classes  of  lectures.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  University 
has  steadily  grown  in  wealth,  usefulness,  and  numbers.  In 
addition  to  the  endowments  by  Government  lands  and  amounts 
contributed  to  the  buildings,  the  State  has  rendered  further  &ii 
to  the  University  by  annual  subsidies  and  otherwise,  between 
1874  and  1897,  to  the  extent  of  £66,590  9s.  lid.     For  the  same 

Eeriod  the  total  fees  received  have  amounted  to  £44,420  5s.  44 
during  the  year  1897  the  Government  contributed  £3,501,  and 
the  fees  received  during  the  year  1897  were  as  follows : — 

£ 
Arts  and  Science    -        -        -        .       854 

I^w 376 

Medicine 1 029 

Music 620 

Preliminary  Examinations      -        -  299 

Junior  Examinations      .         .         ,  153 

Senior  Examinations       -        -         _  255 

Evening  Classes      -        -         .         .  449 

Interest  and  Rents  amounted  to      -  3,051 

These  amounts  are  included  in  the  ftbove  total. 
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From  1874  to  June,  1898,  the  University  has  received  from 
private  persons  and  trustees  donations,  bequests,  and  funds  for 
scholarship  purposes  to  upwards  of  £130,000. 

The  University  contains  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Arts,  Science, 
and  a  Board  of  Musical  Studies. 

A  new  Conservatorium  of  Music  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000. 

There  are  several  scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  £15  to 
to  £200  per  annum. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  various  courses  in  1897 
was  ninety-two  and  of  non-graduating  students  217.  The 
number  of  students  attending  the  various  evening  classes  was 
182,  and  1,429  candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  various 
public  examinations. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  University  consists  of  eight  professors 
and  eleven  lecturers. 

The  number  of  graduates  on  the  books  in  December,  1897, 
was  324,  of  whom  171  were  graduates  of  the  University  of  Ade- 
laide.    The  others  were  admitted  ad  euiidemix  gradttm. 

Other  means  of  continuing  secondary  education  in  South 
Australia  are  amply  afforded  by  the  following  Societies : — 

The  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia, 

The  Geographical  Society, 

The  Society  of  Arts, 

The  Teachers' Guild, 

The  Astronomical  Society, 

The  Photographical  Society, 

The  Mathematical  Society, 

The  Zoological  Societv,  and 

The  Field  rf aturalists  Society. 


III.    State  Agricultural  and  Technical  Education. 

As  far  back  as  1884  Inspector  Whitham  wrote  in  his  annual 
report  as  follows  : — "  Now  that  the  production  of  bread-stuffs  has 
become  such  an  important  factor  in  our  colonial  prosperity  as  to 
have  justified  the  appointment  of  a  state  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  founding  oi  an  Agricultural  College,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  tne  subject  of  scientific 
agriculture  should  not  only  form  an  important  feature  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  teachers  training  college,  but  be  introduced  as 
a  standard  subject  for  the  upper  classes  of  our  country  schools." 
As  a  result  of  this  recommendation  a  small  text  book  of 
agriculture,  by  Dr.  Tanner,  was  introduced  into  most  of  the 
primary  schools,  and  the  subject  was  much  encouraged  as  a  part 
of  the  children's  manual  work,  for  which  liberal  marks  were 
awarded ;  but  for  several  years  no  further  steps  were  taken.  In 
July,  1897,  however,  an  aavanced  step  was  made  by  the  opening 
of  a  Central  Secondary  Agricultural  School  in  a  part  of  the  old 
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Exhibition  Building,  Adelaide.     Other  schools  on  similar  lines 
are  to  be  establishe<l  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  parts  of  the 
colony.     The  pupils  of  this  school  pay  a  fee  of  one  shilling  per 
week.     Boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  who    have    obtained  a 
rompidsory  certificate,  or  of  thirteen  years  and  upwards  without 
it,  are  admitted.     The  course  of  instniction  is  supposed  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  Agricultum 
(\)llegt,  and  School  of  Mines  and  Industries.     Some  of  the 
subjects  are  taught  to  the  boys  at  the  School  of  Mines.    TMs 
i-ourse  includes  advanced  aritnmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
mensuration  and  land  surveying,  mechanical  drawing,  composition, 
English  literature,  agriculture,  theoretical  and  practical,  fruit 
<nUture,  viticultim),  chemistry,  carpentry,  and  smith's  work.    In 
l)e<^mber,    1897,  there  were   57    pupils   on  the   books.     The 
fiH>8  received  for  the  half-vear  amounted  to  £55  6s.,  and  the  c<wt 
to  the  Goveniment.  exclusive  of  buildings  and  fittings,,  was 
£281  5s. 

.AKncnUiiml  A  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Viticul- 
i\»ne;:t\  ^^jj.^  ^^^1^  experimental  lands  attached,  was  established  at  a 
suitable  place  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Adelaide  in  1885. 
The  present  stafi"  consists  of:  Princiml,  William  Lowrie,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  (Edin.):  House  Master,  J.  A,  Haslam,  B.Sc. ;  Viticulturist 
and  (Enologist,  Arthur  J.  Perkins ;  Diplome  de  L'Eoole  d'Api- 
culture  de  Montpellier;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physical 
Si'ience,  W.  R.  Jamieson,  B.Sc.  (Lond.);  and  three  other 
assistants. 

In  addition  to  training  young  men  in  the  above  subjects  the 
<*ollege  exists  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  with  a 
view  to  the  advanc^ement  of  the  rural  industries  of  South 
Australia. 

The  affairs  of  the  college  are  managed  by  a  council  appointed 
bv  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  under  the  immediate  rx)ntrol  of 
ttie  Minister  of  Education  and  Agriculture.  The  principal,  the 
viticulturist,  and  the  dairj'  expert,  in  addition  to  their  work  at 
the  t*ollege,  lecture  at  various  times  and  in  various  places  in  the 
rural  districts  upon  subjects  connected  with  farming,  vine,  and 
fruit  culture,  wine  making,  olive  growing,  and  dairying. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
vears  of  age,  and  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  Englidi 
composition  and  arithmetic.  Fees:  £30  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  laimdry  charges.  Scholarships. — Six  scholarships,  each 
of  the  annual  value  of  £30  tenable  for  three  years,  are 
offered  annually.  For  the  purposes  of  awarding  these  scholar- 
ships the  Colony  is  divided  mto  six  districts,  and  one  scholarship 
is  lOlotted  to  each  district.  The  course  of  study  for  the  coU^^e 
diploma  extends  over  nine  sessions,  or  three  yeara 

The  curriculimi  includes  agriculture,  \'iticulture,  fruit  culture, 
lenology,  chemistry,  botany,  meteorolc^-,  physics  and  mjBchanics, 
anatomv  <^nd  physiology  of  farm  animals,  veterinary  scdenoe, 
surveying,  book-keeping,  entomology,  mathematics  ana  practical 
work  on  the  ferm  and  in  the  workshop. 
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The  approximate  cost  of  the  college,  farm  buildings  and  equip- 
ment; exclusive  of  the  land,  is  set  down  at  £14,000. 

Endowments,  nil;  voluntary  contributions  about  £25  per 
annum  for  prizes;  total  amount  of  State  aid  per  annum,  £2,000. 

Number  of  students  in  December,  1897,  forty.  The  average 
age  of  the  students  is  18J  years.  The  total  area  of  the  farm 
connected  with  the  college  is  now  about  1,000  acres.  Of  this 
amount,  from  250  to  300  acres  are  fallowed  and  about  400  acres 
in  crop.  The  balance  supports  the  working  farm  stock  and  20 
cows,  and  100  sheep.  Much  of  the  land  is,  of  course,  of  very 
nioderate  quality,  and  the  rainfall  is  ver}^  limited.  During  the 
past  two  years  it  has  not  exceeded  15  inches  per  annum.  (See 
al^fio  Supnlertientary  Notes,  Agricaltund  ScJivots  (rfid  Classes.) 

The  Central  Agricultural  Bureau  of  South  Australia  y^as  Agricultural 
foimded  in  April,  1888.  By  December,  1897,  the  branches  estab-  Bureau, 
lished  were  ninety-seven,  with  1,300  members.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Bureau  to  the  State  for  1897  was  £1,265  12s.  Id. 
Income,  nil.  The  officers  of  the  Central  Bureau  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Agriculture.  The  officers  of 
th6  branch  Bureaux  are  nominated  by  the  residents  of  any  dis- 
trict and  appointed,  if  approved,  by  the  C'entral  Bureau.  By 
means  of  these  Bureaux  the  agricultural  education  of  the  people 
hiis  been  forwarded  by  the  publication  of  reliable  information, 
by  ■  the  meeting  together  of  many  of  the  "  brainiest "  men 
connected  with  agricultural  pursuits,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing; explaining,  and  otherwise  dealing  with  all  matters  of  prac- 
tice connected  with  their  industry. 

In  addition  to  lectures,  the  reading  of  papers,  discussions,  etc., 
seeds  are  distributed  and  tested,  experiments  are  made  in  im- 
proving and  crossing  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  in  combating 
noxious  weeds  and  insect  pests. 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  edited  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Bureau  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Industry,  is  published  monthly  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Industry. 

The  South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and  Industries  was  School  of 
founded  in  March,  1889,  and  located  in  the  capdcious  basement  Mines, 
of  the  Exhibition  Building  of  1887.  This  school  is  managed  by 
a  Council  of  twelve,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Langdon 
Bonython.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the 
course  of  study  extends  over  three  vears,  at  the  end  of  which 
those  students  who  have*  succeeded  in  passing  the  reauired 
examination  receive  diplomas  as  associates.  The  school  nas  a 
competent  staff*  of  nineteen  masters  and  several  assistants.  It 
receives  evening  as  well  as  day  students. 

Ii;i  December,  1897,  there  were  957  students  on  the  register. 
The  annual  income  from  students'  fees  for  1896  was 
£1,255  17s.  9d.  and  for  1897  £1,520  19s.  5d.  The  amount 
of  State  aid  by  grants  for  the  above  two  years  was  £3,000.  As 
the  school  is  conducted  in  Government  buildings  used  for  other 
purposes,  and  has  been  partly  equipped  by  the  labour  of  the 
tea<5iers  and  t^ie  students,  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  the 
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approximate  cost,  but  the  school  is  now  very  fully  and  efficiently 
equipped,  and  the  cost  must  have  amounted,  to  several  thousandis 
ot  pounds.  The  students  attend  the  University  for  some 
subjects. 

There  are  several  smaller  schools  of  a  similar  character,  but 
these  do  not  grant  diplomas. 

The  School  for  Design,  Painting,  and  Technical  Art  com- 
menced as  a  general  Art  School  about  1861  under  a  local  teacher, 
who  was  superseded  by  a  German  artist  from  Melbourne,  under 
whose  direction  the  work  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  academic 
study  of  painting.  In  1882  an  addition  was  made  when  the 
School  of  Design  was  commenced  with  the  importation  of  a 
master  from  South  Kensington,  Mr.  H.  P.  Gill.  The  School  of 
Design  at  first  afforded  instruction  to  art  students  on  lin^ 
almost  parallel  with  those  obtaining  in  English  Art  Schools,  and 
also  emoraced  the  science  subjects  of  mathematics,  machine,  and 
building  construction.  In  1889  the  School  of  Mines  and  Indus- 
tries was  started,  and  the  science  classes  of  the  School  of  Design 
were  affiUated  to  it  in  1891.  The  line  of  demarcation  in  the 
work  of  the  two  schools  being  arranged  by  their  governing 
bodies,  science  subjects,  except  plane  and  solid  geometry,  going 
to  the  School  of  Mines,  while  those  portions  of  architecture 
wherein  the  artistic  predominates  over  the  utilitarian,  and  any 
such  subjects  as  wood-carving,  repousse,  etc.,  wherein  the  artistic 
instinct  and  the  capacity  to  draw  ornament  is  essential,  were  re- 
tained by  the  School  of  Design  and  Technical  Arts.  At  the  end 
of  3892  the  master  of  the  scnool  of  painting  resigned,  and  the 
Schools  of  Painting  and  Design  and  Technical  Arts  were  joined, 
under  the  Design  and  Technical  Art  Master,  who  received  the 
title  of  Director  for  Technical  Art,  and  the  school  is  now  called 
the  School  of  Design,  Painting  and  Technical  Arts.  The  work 
of  the  school  is  to  assist  all  in  that  art  teaching  which  they  can 
appl  V  to  their  life's  work,  while  those  who  require  the  art  training 
of  tne  painter  can  obtain  those  elements  necessary  to  all  art 
workers,  their  future  success  as  painter  artists  resting  upon  their 
individuality  and  genius.  The  students  are  engaged  in  produc- 
ing technical  art  work  in  needlework,  carving,  gesso,  etc.  Of 
this  work  1,200  original  designs  have  been  executed  and  sold. 
No  design  is  repeated,  each  purchaser  obtains  the  one  piece 
producea. 

The  staff  of  the  school  is  as  follows : — . 

Harry  P.  Gill,  Director  for  Technical  Art  (South  Kensington 
Art  Master's  Certificate,  CToups  1,  2,  3  and  6)  and  three  assist- 
ants, one  of  whom  holas  the  South  Kensington  Art  Master's 
certificate,  and  the  other  two  the  South  Kensington  Art  Class 
Teacher's  certificates. 

The  numbers  of  students  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
were  as  follow : — 

School  of  Design,  Painting,  and  Technical  Arts,  day  169, 
evening  147  ;  School  ot  Mines  students  for  drawing,  attending 
the  School  of  Design,  etc.,  day  33,  evening  13,  total  362. 

Port  Adelaide  School  of  Design,  25  ;  Gawler  School  of  Design, 
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42  ;  Kapunda  Art  classes,  combined  with  School  of  Mines,  17 
grand  total,  446  students. 

The  following  shows  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  School 
for  the  four  years  ending  30th  June,  1 897  : — 


Total  expenses 
Year.               of  School 
for  the  year. 

1 

Studentfl'  fees  and 

Examination  fees 

for  the  year. 

Balance,  being  amount 

contributed  to  siipport  of 

School  by  the  State. 

1893-4 
1894-5 
1895-6 
1896-7 

£     8.   d. 
1,523    7    9 

1,606    0    4 

1,407    9    8 

1,479  19    8 

£    s.    d. 
509  16    0 

538    3    2 

527  11    6 

598  11     8 

£     s.    d. 
1,013  11    9 

1,067  15    2 

879  18    2 

88r  8    0 

Elementary  local  examinations  in  Art  and  Science  subjects  for 
the  students  of  this  school  were  instituted  in  November,  1886, 
and  in  1888  these  were  thrown  open  to  all  other  students,  and 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  1898,  ihe  following  certificates  have  been 
issued : — First  Grade  Geometry,  1,751 ;  First  Grade  Freehand, 
2,172;  First  Grade  Model,  1 ,833 ;  total  First  Grade  Certificates, 
5,256.  Intermediate  Solid  Geometry,  715;  Intermediate  Per- 
spective, 323;  total  Intermediate  Certificates,  1,038.  Second 
Urade  Plane  and  Solid,  204 ;  Second  Grade  Freehand,  644 ; 
Second  Grade  Model,  477 ;  Second  Grade  Perspective,  109 ;  total 
Second  Grade  Certificates,  1,434.  Geometric  Projection  of 
Shadows,  elementary,  38  ;  Geometric  Projection  of  Shadows, 
advanced,  7  ;  Science  (Jeometry,  elementary,  17 ;  Science 
Geometry,  advanced,  2.     Total  number  of  Certificates,  7,792. 

The  Board  governing  the  School  gives  annually  twenty-five 
evening  scholarships,  which  are  competed  for  by  the  students 
from  the  City  and  suburban  Public  Schools,  who  are  nominated 
for  the  competition  by  their  Head  Masters.  These  scholarships- 
are  tenable  for  a  year,  and  those  junior  students  who  obtain  high 
results  in  the  Art  Examinations  are  recommended  for  a  further 
scholarship. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  twelve  evening  scholarships 
were  awarded  to  scholars  of  the  public  schools  who  showed  good 
practical  work  in  applied  art  sections  at  the  Public  Scnools 
Exhibition  in  November,  1897. 

The  South  Australian  Institute  (which  included  a  library —  The  Public 
partly  reference  and  partly  circulating — ^reading  room,  museum  Jj^'**'^' 
and  art  school)  was  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1856.  Art  GaTle?? 

The  PubUc  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery  of  South  of  South 
Australia  (which  also  includes  a  public  reading  room  and  an  art  Austrdlia, 
school)  was  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1884.  When  this 
took  place  the  South  Austrahan  Institute  was  merged  in  the 
pubhc  library,  etc.,  etc.,  part  of  its  library  being  handed  over  to 
the  Adelaide  Circulating  Library,  which  was  founded  by  the 
same  Act  of  Parliament,  but  is  quite  a  distinct  institution. 

The  Public  Library  contains  about  40,000  volumes. 
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The  Public  Rea^ling  Room  is  54ft.  by  26ft.,  and  contains  aiU 
South  Australian  newspapers,  one  or  two  papers  fromeac^h  of  the 
other  Australian  colonies,  a  few  of  the  leading  British  papers,  and 
a  selection  of  the  best  English  magazines,  reviews,  etc.  TTie 
buildings  and  equipment  have  cost  £45,000,  State  funds. 

The  musum  building  is  200ft.  by  45ft. ;  the  collection  is  claimed 
to  contain  as  one  department  the  l^est  collection  in  existence  of 
specimens  pertaining  to  Australian  ethnology,  such  as  weapois, 
ornaments^  utensils,  etc.  The  building  and  equipment  hlave  cost 
about  £12,500,  State  funds. 

The  annual  Government  grant  to  the  Public  Library,  Museum, 
and  Art  Gallery  for  1897-8  was  £(5,115.  :    ' 

The  total  annual  (iovemment  grants  to  the  PuhKc  Library  for 
the  ten  years  ending  Jime  80th,  1898,  were  £69,900. .      _     .   . 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  during  the  years  1889  to 
1892,  public  grants  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000.  (Since  1892  the  state  of  the  Colonial  finances  has 
prevented  ai\y  grant  being  made  for  the  purchase  of  pictures.) 

The  only  endowment  which  the  Public  Library',  Museum,  and 
Art  Gallery  of  South  Australia  has  had  is  a  bequest  by  tlie  late 
Sir  Thomas  Elder,  G.C.M.G.,  who  died  in  1897,  for  the  purchase 
of  pictures  for  the  Art  Gallery,  amounting  to  £25,000. 
".  Art  Gallery. — This  contains  about  100  oil  paintii^,  thirtv-two 
watercolour  pictures,  thirteen  marble  statues,  besides  etcnings, 
euCTavings,  and  other  works  of  Art.  The  total  value  of  the 
collection  is  about  £19,188  13s.  Od.  For  the  present  the  gallery 
is  in  the  Exhibition  building,  but  a  new  Art  Gallery  is  in  course 
of  erection  at  a  cost  to  the  St^ite  of  about  £20,000. 

The  Country,  Urban,  and  Suburban  Institutes  amount  in 
number  at  the  present  time  to  158.  Book  boxes  are  circulated 
amongst  them  by  the  Public  Library  (free  of  charge,  except  for 
carriage);  there  are  m  number — English  1 08,  German  26.  The 
total  number  of  books  so  circulated  is  about — ^English. 5,395, 
Gennan  1,092. 

Grants  from  the  Colonial  rev(^nue  are  made  annually  to  tKe 
Institutes,  those  for  ten  voars  ending  June  30th,  1898,  amounting 
to  £38,301  IGs.  3d.  "The  grant  for  the  year  1897-8  was 
£3,999  2s.  8d. 

The  principal  statistics  of  the  Institutes  for  the  year  ended 
June  30th,  1897,  are  as  follows :- Books  in  libraries  180,575 
volumes;  books  circulated,  157  Institutes  during  year,  338,730 
volumes ;  numlx?r  of  menibei's,  7,186  ;  Incornes  (exclusivi  of 
Government  grants),  £8,112  Os.  lid.  '  - 

The  Adelaide  Circulating  Library  is  not  included  in  iheatbve, 
except  as  regards  the  annual  grants  (for  the  last  three  years, 
however,  it  nas  not  reciMved  any  grant).  The  old  Library 
\iuilding  and  equipment  have  cost  about  £7,000. 
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IV.  Primary  Education  by  Voluntary  Effort  and  Private 

Venture  Schools  in  South  Australia  in  1897. 

Altogether  there  were  233  of  these  schools  at  work  in  the 
Colony  in  December,  1897.  As  several  of  these  impart  secondary 
as  well  as  primary  education,  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  Section 

V.  of  this  report. 

These  schools  were  taught  by  131  male  and  441  female^,  or  a 
total  of  572  general  teachers  ;  and  65  male  and  62  female,  or  a 
total  of  127  particular  or  special  teachers.  The  fees  charged  in 
these  schools  vary  from  Gd.  per  week  to  three  guineas  per 
quarter.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  un(»ertiiicated,  but  a  few  have 
been  trained  under  the  State  system,  and  others  hokl  degrees  in 
either  art  or  science.  Fully  half  of  the  masters  in  the  schools 
giving  secondary  as  well  as  primary  education  are  university 
men. 

The  number  of  boarders  was  400  males  and  243  females,  or  a 
total  of  643.  Day  pupils,  males,  5,174;  female,  5,755;  tot4d, 
10,929.  Inclusive  of  the  boarders,  the  numbers  we;re :  Males, 
5,574;  females,  5,998;  total,  11,572.  The  numbers  under  five 
years  of  age  were  377;  from  five  to  seven  years,  1,688;  fi*6m 
seven  to  thirteen  years,  5,590 ;  thirteen  to  twenty  years,  2,096 ; 
and  twenty  years  and  upwards  twenty-seven.  Iji  several  of  these 
schools  the  books,  etc.,  published  by  the  State  Department  are 
now  in  use.  There  are  no  complete  returns  available  as  to  the 
capital  expenditure  on  buildings  and  equipment,  total  amount  of 
fees,  etc.,  but  information  is  given  where  it  has  been  possible  to 
get  returns  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
and  others. 

Roman  Catholic  Primary  Schools  included  in  the  numbers  Roman 
above  ffiven. — There  are  fifty-seven  Catholic  schools  in  South  Catholic 
Austrsdia,  with  4,942  children  on  the  registers.  Eight  of  these  Scifi'^7y 
are  returned  as  "  superior  schools,"  seven  for  girls  or  mixed  and 
one  for  boys.  I  have  included  the  latter  in  the  list  of  voluntary 
secondary  schools.  The  balance  are  parochial  schools,  in  which 
only  primary  tuition  is  given,  hi  most  of  these  schools  the 
children  receive  instruction  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
dther  from  a  visiting  priest  or  the  sister  or  teacher  in  charge.  A 
small  fee  is  charged,  and  the  teachers,  when  not  Catliolic  sisters, 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parochial  priest.  Tliese  schools 
receive  no  aid  whatever  from  the  State,  neither  are  they  inspected 
by  the  officers — other  than  the  truant  visitors — of  the  State 
department  In  many  of  them,  however,  the  books  published 
by  the  Education  Department  are  now  in  use;  and  all  these 
books,  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  schools,  are  supplied  to  the 
teachers  for  the  children  at  cost  price. 

Church  o£  England  Schools  included  in  the  above  number.  —  church  of 
In  reference  to  these  schools  it  has  been  authoritatively  stated  England 
"  That  the  Church  Day  Schools  of  this  Diocese  (Adelaide)  receive  ^*''^**- 
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secular  instruction  on  lines  similar  to  that  given  in  the  State 
schools."  Twenty -eight  schools  were  open  during  1897.  In  the 
Diocesan  Board's  report  it  is  stated :  "  The  Board  note  with  satis- 
faction that  the  larger  schools  are  now  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
self-supporting.  The  smaller  schools  are  now  established  on  a 
much  farmer  basis  than  previously,  and  there  is  every  hope  that 
the  whole  of  them  will  continue  to  prosper.  No  school  has  been 
closed  during  the  year,  but  on  the  contrary  three  new  schools 
have  been  added  to  those  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  was  1,481.  The  fees  range 
from  4d.  to  2s.  per  week.  In  adaition  to  three  male  and  twenty- 
three  female  head  teachers,  there  were  twentv-two  assistants 
employed.  There  are  no  fixed  salaries.  Religious  instruction, 
according  to  accepted  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
given  in  these  schools.  The  oalance  sheet  shows  a  grant  in  aid 
from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  £100,  and 
£105  7s.  in  voluntary  subscriptions.  Grants  in  aid  to  fourteen 
schools  amounted  to  £69  10s.,  Christmas  bonus  to  teachers  to 
£75  8s.,  and  honorarium  and  travelling  expenses  to  the  Diocesan 
Inspector  £24  12s.  9d.  These  schools  are  not  visited  by  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  but  by  a  Diocesan  officer.  Returns  of  absentees 
are  made  to  the  Government  truant  officers. 

The  above  returns  are  only  for  twenty-seven  schools  as  to 
teachers,  but  for  twenty-nine  schools  as  to  numbers  of  pupils  on 
register. 

Lutheran  Lutheran  Primary  Schools  included  in  the  above  general  return. 

Sohool.H.  — There  were  forty  of  these  schools  open  in  the  Colony  in  December, 
1897.  There  were  also  forty  head  teachers.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  on  the  register  was  1,640.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  inclusive  of  teachers*  residences, 
was  £10,000.  Many  ot  the  teachers  appointed  have  received 
training  in  some  Lutheran  seminary  for  nigher  education. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes : — Religious  instruction 
(given  in  German),  Bible  History,  Lutheran  Church  catechism 
and  Church  hymns,  English  (including  history,  geography,  and 
arithmetic)  as  in  State  Schools  up  to  Class  V.  German  (reading, 
writing,  grammar,  composition,  and  in  some  cases  history), 
standard  corresponding  to  the  standard  in  the  same  subjects  in 
English,  drawing,  class  singing,  needlework  for  girls,  and  Kinder- 
garten work  for  infants.  The  children  speak  in  both  English 
and  Gennan. 

"  The  usual  fee  is  6d.  per  week,  payable  weekly  or  quarterly, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  a  large  number  of  children  are 
educated  free  of  cost  to  their  parents.  Each  teacher  is  provided 
with  a  residence,  and  receives  in  addition  to  his  fixed  salary 
contributions  in  kind  from  the  church  members.  The  sura  total 
of  the  salaries,  about  £2,400,  together  wdth  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  etc.,  is  raised  almost  entirely  bv  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  school  fees 
constituting  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  it.  No  scholarships 
are  awarded." 
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Outside  the  primary  schools  above  accounted  for,  under  the  Miaoel- 
immtediate  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  England,  feS^^f 
and  Lutheran  Church  authorities,  there  are  about  100  private  Ventura 
venture  schools  of  various  kinds.    Those  are  chiefly  small  pre-  Sohoola. 
paratory  schools,  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  teachers,  out 
about  one-fifth  of  the  number  may  be  termed  middle  class  girls' 
schools  with  curricula  which  are   partly  primary  and  partly 
secondary.     Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  several  of  these, 
without  any  outside  aid  whatever.      The  fees  in  this  latter  class 
range  from  ono  ^lino^i  to  three  guineas  for  day  pupils  and  from 
t^n  to  fifteen  guineas  for  boawlors,  per  Quarter. 

As  the  larger  Stjite  schools  have  trom  time  to  time  been 
erected  in  centres  of  population,  a  large  number  of  small  private 
ventui'e  schools  have  closed  vohmtariTv,  and  most  of  those  now 
competing  \nih  the  State  schools  are  considered  to  be  fairly 
eiRcient, 


V,    Secondary    Education   by   Voluntary   Effort   and 

Private  Venture  Schools. 

In  December,  1897,  there  were  about  twenty  schools  which 
may  be  classed  in  this  section.  Hather  more  than  half  of  these 
are  boys'  schools.  Preparatory  as  well  as  Secondary  Education 
is  very  efficiently  given  in  most  of  these  schools.  Almost  all 
receive  boainiers  as  well  as  day  pupils. 

Collegiate  School    of   St,   Peter,  Adelaide.      Head    Master,  st.  Petei^« 
Reverend  Henry  Girdlestone,  M.A.,  Oxford.    This  is  essentially  Bcliool, 
a  Church  of  England  School,  but  children  of  all  denominations  Adolaule. 
are  admitted.      It  is  managed  by  a  Council  of  Governors,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide 
is  one. 

It  was  founded  in  July,  1847.  Approximate  cost  of  buildings 
and  equipments,  £35,000.  Totixl  amount  of  endowments 
£24,000.  Totiil  amount  of  annual  contributions  (prizes), 
£18  IBs.  Number  of  pupils  on  register,  December,  1897, 
307.  There  are  eleven  assistant  masters  and  several  visiting 
teachers. 

It  is  the  oldest  school  of  the  type  in  the  Colony,  and  was 
founded  **  to  provide  a  good  classical,  maihematical,  and  com- 
mercial education  on  Church  of  England  principles,  with  a  con- 
science  clause  admitting  boys  of  all  denouunations."  The  school 
includes  a  beautiful  chapel,  with  organ  and  choir,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-five  acres  of  pmygi'ound.  *'  The  course  of 
instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  public  schools  of  England." 
The  senior  bovs  receive  tuition  in  English  subjects,  science, 
mathematics,  latin,  Greek  or  German,  French,  and  (in  the  lower 
forms)  elementary  freehand  drawing. 

"  Sons  of  Clergymen  of  the  Churcli  of  England  in  the  Diocese 
of  Adelaide,  holaing  the  licence  of  the  Bishop,  are  admitted  ai 
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half  the  full  tuition  fees  for  first,  second,  and  third  brothers,  and 
are  admitted  as  boarders  at  a  reduced  rata 

The  fees  payable  quarterly  in  advance  are  fifteen  guineas  per 
annum  for  aay  pupils  and  tihy  guineas  per  annum  lor  boarders. 
There  are  special  extras  for  carpentry,  chemistry,  gymnastics, 
music,  shorthand,  singing,  olc. 

The  school  is  rich  in  scholarships  varying  in  value  from  £5  ta 
£60  per  annum.  Four  of  these,  tne  "  tVrrell  Scholarships,"  two 
open  an<l  two  limitecl  to  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  of  the  value  of  £50  a  year  each  for  three  yeairs. 

PrinceAIfred      Prince    Alfred   College,    Adelaide :    Head    Master,  Frederic 
\deSSde       Chappie,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond. 

Altnough  this  college  receives  boys  ot  all  denominations  for 
lK)th  preparatory  and  secondary  education,  it  is  the  property  of 
the  Wosleyan  body  of  Soutfi  Austndia,  and  its  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  committee  appointe<l  by  the  South  Australian 
Wesleyan  Conference,  with  tne  President  of  the  Conference  as 
Chairman. 

Date  of  foundation :  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  His  R^al 
Highngss  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  November  5th)  1867.  The 
school  was  commenced  in  temporary  premises  in  January,  1869. 
The  present  buildings  were  first  used  in  July,  1869.  The 
College  was  incoq)orate<l  by  private  Act  of  Parliament  in  1878 
as  a  public  school  for  all  time.  Both  day  pupils  and  boarders 
are  received.  It  is  essentially  a  m<xlern  school,  giving  great 
attention  in  the  upper  forms  to  mathematics  and  the  various 
branches  of  natural,  science,  while  the  needs  of  the  greater 
number  who  are  to  enter  upon  commercial  pursuits  are  alwaya 
kept  in  mind  and  adequately  provided  for. 

The  cost  of  land,  buildins^,  and  equipment,  etc.,  was  £35,000. 
Endowments :  The  above  all  paid  for,  and  about  £2,500  invest-ed 
to  bring  in  income. 

Voluntary  contributions :  These  average  about  £100  per  annum 
given  by  friends  for  prizes,  etc. 

Number  on  roll,  December,  1897,  300. 

The  school  has  been  mast  successful  in  preparing  for  the 
University  Senior  Examinations,  and  for  Scnolarships  at  the 
Adelaide  Universitv. 

Fees:  Boarders,  £14;  day  boys,  £3  lOs.  per  quarter.  There 
Are  ten  assistant  masters,  and  six  special  visiting  masters. 

Scholarships :  There  are  three  scholarships,  each  of  the  value 
of  £150,  tenaole  at  the  Adelaide  University,  and  many  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  ranging  from  £3  3s.  to  £12  12s. 

Whinham  College,  North  A<lolaido.  Head  Master,  G.  G.  New- 
man, B.A.  Lond. 

This  Collepate  School  for  l)ovs  was  founded  by  the  late  John 
Whinham  as  an  undenominational  commercial  school  in  1854. 
It  has  always  been  partly  preparatory  and  partly  secondair, 
with  a  strong  commercial  side.  It  sends  up  boys  for  tlie 
University,  (Mvil  Service,  and  other  examinations/  Tliere  are 
four  assistant  masters  and  live  visiting  masters. 


Whinliam 
College. 
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Endowments,  nil;  State  aid, 'w//;  voluntary  sulxscriptions, 
except  in  the  form  of  prizes,  nil. 

Approximate  cost  ot  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  £20,000. 

In  1886  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Howard  Angus, 
and  was  taken  over  by  three  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  In  1894  the  Board  of  Governors  resigned,  and  the 
school  buildings  and  appliances  were  leased  by  the  present  head 
master. 

Both  day  pupils  and  boarclers  arc  received.  The  number  on 
the  register  in  1897  was  150,  The  fees  for  day  pupils  range 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2  12s.  Gd.  per  quarter,  and  for  bojirdors  from 
£8  8s.  per  quarter  in  addition  to  ordinary  tuition  fees.  There 
are  extra  fees  for  pianoforte,  violin,  painting,  elocution,  practical 
chemistry,  and  carpentry. 

Several  prizes  and  scholai*ships,  ranging  in  value  from  one 
guinea  to  twenty  guineas,  are  oftered  for  competition  annually. 

Way  College,  Unley,  South  Australia.  Way  CoH^ge. 

This  college  contains  both  preparatory  and  secondary  schools. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Bible  Christian  Denomination. 

Principal,  William  G.  Torr,  M.A.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  etc. 

Date  of  foundation,  February,  1892,  Approximate  cost  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  £20,000. 

Total  amount  of  endowments,  £4,000.  Total  amount  of 
annual  voluntary  contributions,  £40.     No  State  aid. 

Number  of  pupils  on  the  register  December,  1897,  160.  Fees, 
payable  quarterly,  range  from  one  to  thirteen  guineas.  There 
are  thirteen  prizes  and  scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £1 
to  £50. 

Curriculum:  University — English.  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  physics,  chemistry,  algebra,  Euclid,  trigonometrv,  history, 
geography,  etc.  Practical  arid  commercial  side — Smitning,  engi- 
neering, carpentry,  harness-making,  agronomy,  wool  sorting, 
typewriting,  hook-keeping,  shorthand,  and  busmess  correspon- 
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Christian    Brothers'    Collc<'e    (Roman    Catholic),    Adelaide.  J^^^jj^tj^^ 
Principal :  Reverend  Brother  J.  G.  Hughes.  C'o?lege!* 

This  is  combined  prepamtoiy  and  secondary  boys'  school, 
educating  up  to  the  senior  of  the  Adelaide  University. 

The  College  was  founded  in  1878,  and  has  recently  been  much 
enlarged.  Cost  of  buildings  and  equipment  to  date  £2,100.  No 
State  aid. 

Endowments,  nil.     Annual  voluntary  contributions,  n  it. 

Number  of  pupils  on  the  register,  December,  1897,  360. 

Fees :  Day  pupils  from  10s.  6d.  to  £3  3s.  per  quarter.  Boarders, 
£30  to  £40  per  annum.  Piano,  violin,  drawing,  painting,  short- 
hand, typewriting,  and  elocution  are  extras. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  all  the  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  commercial  education ;  also  Greek,  Latin, 
German, and  French  languages;  algebra, geometry,  mensuration, 
typewriting,  book-keeping,  chemistry,  physics,  singing,  and 
elementary  drawing. 
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Queen's  Quecn's  School,  North  Adelaide.  Head  Master,  R.  G.  Jacomb- 

.sdiwk         Hood,  M.A. 

Founded  1891;   coat  of    buildings  and  equipment,   £3,150 
endowments,  n  il ;  State  aid,  ii  il ;  annual  voluntary  contributions, 
IX  il. 

The  school  receives  both  day  pupils  and  boarders. 

Curriculum : — Preparatory  for  Home  and  Colonial  Univer- 
sities, including  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  all  branches  of 
English  and  Mathematics.     There  are  no  scholarships. 

lees  for  day  pupils  from  £2  12s.  (Id.  per  term;  fees  for 
boarders  from  50  gumeiis  per  annum. 

The  uuml)er  of  pupils  on  the  books  in  Deceml)er,  1897,  was 

fifty-three. 

ft 

Hahndorf  College,  South  Australia.  Principal,  D.  J.  Bvard, 
B.A. 

Founded,  1858. 

Cost  of  buildings  and  equipment  £2,000. 

Endowments,  vil;  annual  voluntary  contributions,  nil; 
number  of  pupils  on  register,  December,  1897,  thirty-six. 

The  curriculum  includes  a  preparatory  as  well  as  a  secondary 
course.  The  pupils  in  the  secoadary'  scnool  can  have  either  a 
classical  or  commercial  education.  Modem  lanj^uages  are  in- 
cluded in  the  onliiwry  ciu'riculum,  and  the  pupUs  have  gi^eat 
facilities  for  Iciiming  conversiitional  Gorman.  Scripture  lessons 
are  given  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  principal,  the  teaching  sUiff  includes  two 
lady  iussistants  and  three  special  visiting  teachers.  The  fees  for 
day  pupils  are  £3  3s,  per  quarter,  and  ror  boarders  £14  14s.  per 
quarter.  Drawing  and  music  are  extras  at  10s.  Gd.  and  £2  2s. 
per  quarter  respectively. 

King's  School,  St.  Peter's,  South  Australia. 

Founded  1895. 

Head  Master,  Rev.  Janies  C.  Haynes,  B.A. 

Curriculum, from  prepamtory  to  the  University  Senior;  fees, 
£2  2s.  per  quarter ;  annual  voluntary  subscriptions,  £20, 

Endowments,  v  il ;  scholarships,  v  il ;  nuniber  of  pupils  on 
register,  December,  1897,  forty-five.  Cost  of  building  ana  equip- 
ment, £400. 

inlevPark       Unley    Park    Girls'   School:    Principals,    C.   M.    and   Ellen 
(lirln' School.  Thornber. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1855. 

The  curriculum  includes  both  a  preparatory  and  secondary 
course. 

Cost  of  buildings  and  ecjuipment,  £4,000.  Scholarships — one 
for  cloi-gj-man's  daughters. 

Endowments,  nil;  voluntary  contributions,  nil. 

Number  of  pupils,  December,  1897,  134  girls.  Fees :  Ordi- 
nary curricuhun,  day  pupils,  £2  2s.  per  quarter ;  boarders,  from 
£10  to  £13  per  quarter. 


King's 
Sriiool, 
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Ordinary  cumculum  :  English  in  all  branches,  French,  mathe- 
matics, dnll,  class  singing,  drawing,  science  (geology,  physiology, 
botany). 

The  extra  subjects  for  which  extra  fiies  are  charged  are  music, 
Latin,  German,  painting,  etc. 

The   Adelaide   Shorthand  and    Business  Training  Academy,  b^j^^^"*'^'' 
Adelaide.     Principal :  William  Hoggi  Training; 

Founded  in  1898*     Buildings,  rented :  equipment,  £500;  Acaaemy. 

Endowments,  nil ;  annual  voluntary  contrioutions,  iilL 

There  are  seven  asvsistant  teachers.  Number  of  pupils  oil 
books,  December,  1897,  211. 

This  is  essentially  a  school  for  business  and  commercial 
training. 

Curriculum :  Shorthand,  typewTitinff,  book  keening,  business 
law^  and  practice,  business  corresponaence,  longnand  writing, 
English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  elocution.  Pupils 
are  sent  up  for  the  University  preliminary  and  Civil  Service 
examinations.  Both  day  and  evening  pupils  are  received.  The 
fees  range  from  £1  Is.  to  £5  5s.  per  quarter. 


VI.    Institutions  for  Defective  CmilIjrem. 

South    Australian  Institution  for   the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  ^i^^  Blkid*ana 
Dumb,  Incorporated,  Brighton.  Deaf  and 

This  institution  was  founded  on  the  1st  of  October,  1874.  The  Dumb; 
cost  of  the  building  and  equipment  to  December,  1807,  is  set 
down  at  £12,000.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1897  was  fifty-seveu; 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  six  deaf  mutes  and  one  blind 
person  employed  as  paid  officers  and  servfints  of  the  institution; 
The  Government  grant  in  aid  is  £800  per  annum;  The  total 
amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  augmented  by  a  few  legacies  in 
1897  amounted  to  £1,593  19s.  3d.  The  total  amount  of  endow- 
ments to  the  same  date  is  about  £4,000.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  composi- 
tion, English  grammar,  geography,  English  history,  drawing  and 
painting  for  deaf  pupils,  and  music  and  singing  for  the  blind; 
Also  mapping  and  lettering  for  deaf,  kindergarten  work  for  deaf 
mutes,  and  Latin  for  one  bSy. 

The  lx)ys  arc  also  taught  bootmaking  and  elementary  carpen- 
try ;  the  girls  needlework,  knitting,  ahd  general  household 
work,  and  gymnastics  to  boys  and  girls  alike. 

Industrial  School  for  the  Blind.  This  Institution  was  esta- 
blished in  November,  1884,  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  blind 
in  industrial  pursuits. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  have  cost  £2,396  9s.  2d.  In 
December,  1897,  there  were  forty-five  women  and  pupils  in  the 
institution,  and  147  others,  who  have  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  with  raised  type,  are  well  supplied  with  literature  in  this 
form.    No  grant  in  aid  was  received  in  1897.    The  amount  of 
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vohmtarv  coutribiition  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1898, 
was  £1,330  lis.  4d. 

Endowinents,  ///7.     Tlie  trades  carried  on  are  boot  making, 
basket  making,  nuit  making,  cocoanut  mat  weaving,  hair  curling 
and  drafting,  manufacture  of  cane  and  rush  furniture,  pianoforte 
tmiing,  etc. 
Home  for  j^   South   Austndia   there    are    no    weak    intellect    centres 

minded  connected  with  the  primary  State  system,   such  as  now  exist 

Children.  under  many  of  the  School  Boards  of  England.  Prior  to  1897 
such  children  were  either  kept  at  home  by  their  parents  or  sent 
to  a  special  ward  in  one  ot  the  State  Lunatic  Asylums,  where 
they  were  fed,  clothed  and  looked  after,  but  in  whicn  no  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  them  from  hopeless  idiocy  by  special  teach- 
injj  and  training.  In  that  year,  however,  a  home  for  such 
ehddren  was  establisheil  suburban  to  Adelaide.  A  trained 
matron  and  a  trained  teacher  have  been  imported  from  England, 
whoso  duties  are  to  properly  care  for,  educate  and  train  as  far  as 
possible,  the  weak-minaed,  idiotic,  and  imbecile  children  received 
at  the  Home.  Tlie  founders  of  this  institution  have  based  their 
hopes  on  the  evidence  and  reports  of  Dr.  Duncan,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
Millard,  Dr.  Seguin.  and  other  specialists,  and  feel  confident  that 
the  new  home  will  prove  a  great  success.  Mrs.  Biirker,  the 
matron,  is  from  Earlswood  Asylum,  and  Miss  Fox,  the  tt^acher, 
from  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  England  The  atlairs  of  the 
home  are  managed  by  a  president,  vice-president,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  seventeen  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
voluntary  subscribei's.  The  home  (including  land)  has  lx?eu 
purchased  and  equipped  out  of  voluntary  donations,  and  a  State 
grant  of  £500,  at  a  cost  of  £1,931  19s.  6d.  It  is  beautifully 
situateil  and  surrounded  by  five  acres  of  garden  and  grounds. 

The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  seven  years,  and  the 
maximum  about  thirteen  years.  The  minimum  payment  for 
fully-paid  inmates  is  £40  per  annum,  exclusive  of  clothes.  Tlie 
general  committee  reserve  the  right  to  vary  this  rule  as  they 
shall  at  any  meeting  decide.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  at  any 
rate,  to  be  decided  by  the  general  committee,  in  cases  where  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  the 
minimum  rate  for  ordinary  inmates.  Special  accommodation 
can  be  securedlby  parents  who  can  ailbrd  to  pay  special  rates. 
At  present  only  tour  pupils  have  been  admitted,  but  several 
others  are  waiting  the  diecision  of  the  General  Committee.  The 
Home  has  accommodation  for  twenty-two  pupils.  There  are 
no  endowments,  but  at  present  there  is  a  creait  nalance  of  about 
£900. 


VII.    Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Poor  laws,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  beiM 
unknown  in  South  Austndia,  other  means  have  been  adopted 
for  deahng  with  the  above-named  classes  of  children.  Formerly 
these  children  were  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  Board,  which 
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was  appointed  fhy  the  Government  under  the  Destitute  Persons' 
Rehet  Act  of  1881.  But  so  far  as  the  children's  interests  were 
concerned,  the  powers  of  this  Board  were  transferred,  in  1886,  to 
the  State  Children's  Council,  which  was  created  under  Act  No. 
387  of  J88(>,  of  the  Colonial  Ijogislature.  This  Council  consists 
of  twelve  lady  and  gentleman  members.  They  receive  no 
remuneration,  but  there  is  a  salaried  secretary,  and  an  efficient 
*^*^*of  pai^  officers,  all  of  whom  are  Government  servants. 

The  following  classes  of  children  in  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia  fiill  under  the  iurisdiction  of  this  Council :  (1)  destitute 
children ;  (2)  neglectecl  children ;  and  (3)  convicted  children. 
The  first  class  consists  of  children  who  have  no  means  of  subsis- 
tence or  whose  parents  are  unable  to  maintain  them.  The 
second  class  includes  children  found  begging,  homeless,  or  who 
are  foimd  by  the  police  living  in  houses  of  ill  fame,  whether  with 
their  mothers  or  not  or  who  are  known  to  associate  with 
thieves  or  drunkanls,  or  who  have  been  convicted  of  vagrancy, 
or  who  have  become  uncontrollable  by  their  parents,  or  who  are 
illegitimate  children  whose  mothers  or  friends  are  not  in  a 
position  to  maintain  them.  Tlie  third  class  consists  solely  of 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  oftences  punishable  with 
imprisonment,  and  who  have  been  committed  to  the  schools  by 
magistrates.  The  State  Children's  Council  consists  of  twelve 
members  (ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen).  Under  the  Act  the 
Council^  has  power  to  board  out,  hcense  out  to  service,  or  to 
apprentice  any  children  committed  to  its  charge,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  and  precautions,  by  means  of  paid  inspectors  and 
yoluntar)^  district  visitors,  to  secure  to  the  children  proper  care, 
instruction,  and  treatment.  Most  of  these  children,  boarded  out, 
attend  the  ordinarj^  State  public  and  provisional  schools,  and  are 
treated  in  all  respects  as  ordinary  pupils. 

This  system  has  been  a  great  success  in  South  Australia,  inas- 
much  as  it  has  removed  the  children  from  the  surroundings  of 
all  pauper  establishments  and  brought  them  within  the 
influences  of  pure  and  healthy  home  life  as  far  as  possible.  The 
number  of  children  thus  boarded  out  in  December,  1897,  was 
—boys,  336 ;  girls,  276 ;  total,  612. 

The  Industrial  School  is  really  at  present  only  a  receiving 
depdt  for  such  children  as  are  neglected  and  destitute  until 
boarded  out,  and  the  term  of  residence  is  so  short  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  as  a  school. 

The  Council  also  exercises  control  over  other  means  of 
children's  reform  and  training. 

There  are  three  reformatory  schools  and  one  industrial  school 
under  its  management. 

Reformatory  School  for  Boys,  Magill. 

The  amount  expended  on  these  buildings  out  of  public  loans 
and  revenues  to  December,  1897,  was  £23,657  18s.  3d.  This 
amount  includes  all  moneys  spent  on  these  premises  wheti  dn 
Industrial  School,  and  in  adapting  them  as  part  girls*  reforma- 
tory and  part  industrial  school;  secondly  as  part  industrial 
school  and  part  boys'  reformatory  ;  thirdly  as  boys'  reformatory 
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only.  In  December,  1897,  there  were  eighty-two  inmates  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years. 

Education  is  given  to  all  boys  luider  thirteen  years  of  age 
and  to  those  over  that  age  who  are  backward,  by  a  qiuJified 
teacher,  and  the  school  is  subject  to  inspection  by  an  officer  of 
the  Education  Depjirtment.  'the  industrial  training  consists  of 
farming,  market-gardening,  fruit  culture,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  and  carpentry.  Tlie  annual  capital  cost  to  the  State  is 
£20  3s. 

Reformatory  for  Protestant  Girls,  Edwardstown. 

The  cost  of  ouildings  and  equipment  has  been  £4,905  13s.  5d. 
In  December,  1897,  there  were  eighteen  inmates  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  nineteen  veai-s.  The  industrial  trainii^ 
consists  of  sewmg,  laundry,  and  general  domestic  work.  The 
annual  capital  cost  for  189?  was  £42  5s. 

Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls,  Kapunda. 

Amount  expended  by  the  State  in  adaptmg  old  Presbyterr 
and  equipment,  £830  2s.  Number  of  inmates  December,  1897, 
nine.  Education  is  given  to  all  girls  daily.  The  industrial 
training  consists  of  sewing,  domestic  duties,  and  gardening.  The 
annual  capital  cost  to  the  State  for  1897  was  £26. 

Industnal  School,  Magill. 

The  amount  expendtHl  was  included  in  the  sum  stated  for 
bovs'  reformator\'. 

"Xuniber  of  inmates,  Deceuil>er,  1897 — Boys,  twenty-two; 
girls,  thirty-seven;  total,  tifty-nine.  The  education  inqmrted 
IS  on  the  same  lines  as  that  given  in  the  ordinary  State  public 
schools.  The  industrial  training  consists  of  sewing  and  domestic 
«rork  for  the  girls  and  gardening  for  the  boys.  The  annual 
capital  cost  for  1897  was  £17  lis. 


Vllt    Othkr  Institutions, 

The  Adelaide  Botanic  Garden  was  founded  in  1865.  The  are« 
BoUnic  of  the  garden  proper  is  forty-two  acres,  but  there  is  a  Botanic  Park 
Adelidde.  Attached  containm^  eighty  acres.  These  lands  have  been  set  apart 
by  the  State  for  all  time  for  the  above-named  purposes.  The  garden 
and  park  are  free  to  the  public  at  all  times  when  open,  imder 
regulation  hours.  The  gardens  contain  a  well-equipped  museum 
of  economic  botanv,  a  museum  of  Australian  wood,  a  beautifiil 
palm-house,  orchidf-houses,  a  Victoria  Regia  house,  and  experi- 
mental gardens.  It  was  brought  to  a  great  state  of  perfection 
by  the  late  Dr.  Schomburgk,  which  is  bemg  well  maintained  bv 
his  able  successor,  Mr,  Holtze,  F.L.S,,  the  present  director 
The  garden  contains  over  13,000  diflferent  species  of  plants. 

These  lands  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Governors  who  arc 
from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Coimcil,  There 
are  no  private  or  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  following  State  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
year  1897:— Garden  wages  and  contingencies,  £3,500;  Botanic 
Park  garden  wages  and  contingencies,  £300.     Water  for  garden, 
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fountains,  etc.,  £1,000;  director's  salary,  £450;  typical  orchard, 
£250.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  typical  orchard  the 
GoTernment  has  set  apart  178  acres  of  land  m  the  hills,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Adelaide. 

The  Zoolo^cal  Gardens  were  established  on  a  suitable  block  of  Zook  ^'ical 
land  containing  sixteen  and  a  quarter  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  ^dl^aiHe 
River  Torrens,  and  adjacent  to  the  Botanic  Park,  in  May,  1882. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  they  have  been  so  ably  managed, 
and  so  well  supported  by  the  Government  and  the  public,  tnat 
they  are  now  most  probably  the  best  and  richest  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Not  only  have  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  animals 
been  made  a  first  consideration,  but  the  gardens  have  been  made 
attractive  to  children  by  an  abundance  of  shrubs,  flowers,  quaint 
bits  of  rock  work  and  architecture,  and  many  picnicking  comforts. 
The  gardens  are  free  to  the  public  every  Saturday.  On  all  other 
days  a  small  entrance  fee  is  charged. 

At  the  present  time  they  contam  530  animals,  960  birds,  and 
sixty  reptiles.  The  amount  received  in  entrance  fees  for  the  last 
financial  year  was  £1,066  2s.  6d.  The  amount  received  for  rides 
on  the  elephant  for  the  same  period  was  £72  Is.  3d.  The  volun- 
tary subscriptions  came  to  £101  6s.  6d.,  and  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment aid  was  £2,000.  There  are  no  endowments ;  the  management 
consists  of  a  president,  vice-president,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Adelaide,  and  a  (Council  of  fourteen  memlx?rs,  two  of  whom  arc 
appointed  by  the  (toveriiment.  The  annual  expenditure  usually 
amounts  to  a  little  over  £3,000. 

C.  L.  Whitham,  M.B.I.S. 

South  Australia,  June  25, 1898. 


The  following  dan  be  fteeil  at  the  Bo^td  of  Education   Library,  Sti 
Btephen's  House,  Cannou  Rqw,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.:— 

(i.)  Recent  Reports  of  the  Minister  controlling  Edudationi 

(ii.)  Specimen  copies  of  the  Children's  Hour  and  other  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Department* 

(iii.)  Photographs  of  Schools. 

(iv.)  A  Manual  of  Drill  and  Physical  Exercises. 

(v.)  Acts  and  Regulations  and  other  documents  relating  to  Education 
in  S.  Australia. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 


Since  the  above  was  written  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Minister 
controlling  Education  for  1898  and  1899  have  been  published. 
From  these  the  following  extracts  have  been  taken : — 


Schools. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  open  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  years  1897, 1898,  and  1899  respectively:— 


Schools  open  during  last  Quarter  of 


1897. 


Pablio  Sohoola 


278 


ProTiaonal  Schools  (of  these  0  are  worked      377 
as  half  or  one-third  time). 


656 


Increase. 


love.    lollU. 


284       284  I 

.386       393  ' 


670       677 


1898.    1899. 


6        - 

9    i      7 


15 


Tlie  total  number  of  Schools  in  operation  during  any  part  of 
the  year  was  683  during  1899, 677  during  1898,  659  during  1897. 


Attendance. 


GrOH  number 
under  initraction. 


1807. 


Public  A  ProvialoDAl  \  a7  ia9 
Schools       -       •/  **''*^- 


1808. 


67,618 


1800. 


Nuaber  who 
attended  more 
than  one  ichool. 


68,329 


1887.    1808. 


6,500    b,860 


Net  number  of 

ehOdren 

inafcructed. 


I 


IncrtftK. 


1889.  ,  1807.  1 1886.  '  1809.     18B6. 


6,018    61,848  61,703  62,816      120 

'  I 


1808. 
553 


The  average  daily  attendance  .was  42,193  in  1897,  39,102  in 
1898,  42,228  in  1899.  The  low  attendance  in  1898  is  accoimted 
for  by  epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlatina. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  'nwiUhly  statistics  for 
public  and  provisional  scnools :— 


Number  on 

Kumber  Preient 
atalL 

Avenge 
AttemUnoe. 

1807. 

1808. 

1800. 

1807. 

1808. 

1800. 

1887. 

1898. 

1889. 

Public  SchooU  • 
ProvlslonAl  Sehooli  • 

45,808 
10,022 

46,270 

r 

47,145 
0,861 

48,668 
0,105 

41,138 
8,886 

48,244 

8,850 

84,412 
7,148 

38.000 
7,030 

40,030 

3*^W 
0,M0 

Total!  • 

56,826 

66,212 

57,006 

51.768 

50,026 

52,094 

41,660 

41,059 
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The  ages  of  the  children  on  the  school  registers  are  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  quarterly  average : — 


6-7 

7-18 

18  and  o?er. 

1897. 

1899. 

1899. 

1897. 

1808. 

1889. 

1897.     1806. 

1899. 

Fablic  Sobooto  • 
Proriifcnial  Schooli  • 

7,194 
1,868 

7,1X6 
1,868 

7,092 
1,829 

1 
84,680 

7,6U 

84,766 
7,378 

86,211 

7,681 

4,878 
1.412 

6,816 
1.462 

6,792 
1.421 

ToUb  •       .       - 

8»608 

8^491 

8»4S1 

48,191 

42,188 

42,792 

■ 
6,290      6,767 

7,218 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  children  who 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Acts  by 
attending  thirty-tivc  days  in  the  quarter,  also  the  proportion  of 
imsatisfactory  cases.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number 
of  children  subject  to  compulsion  is  not  the  same  as  the  nimiber 
in  attendance  between  seven  and  thirteen.  A  child  may  live 
beyond  the  compulsory  distance  from  the  school;  he  may  be 
exempted  on  the  ground  of  ill  health ;  or  he  may  have  obtained 
the  inspector's  certificate,  which  frees  him  from  the  liability  to 
attend  school : — 


1807. 

1886. 

..... 

Firtt 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Tbird 
Quarter. 

Fourtb 
Quarter 

Firtt 
Quarter. 

Seooud 
Quarter. 

ChUdreD  In  Attendanoe,  subject  to 
compulnon     .       .       •       •       - 

87,424 

86,<688 

86,697 

86,029 

86,917 

86,187 

Attended  tbirty-flve  dAjs    •  per  cent. 

85-84 

70-62 

91-85 

88-86 

79-48 

76*90 

BatiiCaetory  reMoiu    giTan 

for  not  attending  •       -percent. 

12*66 

18*08 

6*86 

9*06 

18*61 

21*16 

Caaes  of  neglect     -              -percent. 

211 

2-46 

1-80 

1-69 

2*01 

2*94 

IBK—eant. 

1899. 

Tbird 
Quarter. 

Pourtb 
Quarter. 

First 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Tbiid 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Children  In  Attendance  nibject  to 
oompQlaion 

86,429 

86,670 

86,621 

86,477 

86,468 

86,070 

Attended  tbirty*flTe  dayi    •  per  cent. 

88  82 

81*88 

81-36 

65-26 

91-01 

86-60 

Batiifactory  reaaons   given 

for  not  attending  -       'percent. 

10*00 

16-68 

16  29 

12*48 

7-88 

11*46 

Oftaee  of  neglect    •             •percent. 

1*18 

1-64 

2*86 

8-81 

1-U 

286 

Inspection. 


The  number  of  schools  examined  by  the  inspectors  was  637 
during  1897, 644  during  1898,  and  657  during  1899.  The  total 
number  of  children  presented  was  42,924  in  1897, 42,063  in  1898, 
and  43>406  in  1899. 
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The  average  percentage  gained  in  public  schools  in  the  ve^rs 
1897,  1898,  and  1899  was  81-29,  81O0,  and  8148,  and  in  the 
provisional  schools  76 75,  77*02,  and  7834  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  in  the  fourth 
class  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
Education  Act  for  exemption  from  further  attendance  at  school, 
and  the  number  of  children  in  the  fifth  class  who  obtained 
certificates : — 


1897 
1898 
1899 


Fourth  Claas. 


6,738 
6,780 
6,8^ 


3,593 
8,968 
3,953 


Fifth  Class. 


Kxamised. 


Obtahied 
Certificates. 


not  given 


1,641 
2,065 


420 
793 


It  is  the  practice  to  classify  the  schools  in  six  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  the  examination,  after  due  allowance  Las 
boen  made  for  exceptional  circumstances.  The  following  is  the 
result : — 


I 

t 

Pablic 

ProTisbnal 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Mnmber  of  Schools 

1 
276 

279 

284 

361 

365 

373 

% 

"- 

% 

% 

a' 

% 

CUmA  • 

•      31  -52 

27-60 

28  52 

i   11-91 

9  32 

18-77 

„     B   .       .       ■ 

•      3116 

31*18 

35-21 

20-77 

24  66 

26-K 

„    c  .     .     ■ 

.      2019 

23-65 

18-30 

27-70 

28-49 

22-26 

„    D  .       .       . 

.      11-96 

1219 

11-98 

21-38 

20-82 

\m 

„     E   -       .       . 

-  I      607 

4-31 

5-29 

1607 

13-70 

13*18 

„     F   .       - 

1 

1-07 

0*70 

2-22 

301 

1-eo 

TfiACHfiRS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  teachers  of  all 
classes  employed  at  the  close  of  the  years  1897,  1898,  and 
1899  I— 
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Rink. 

1807. 

1808. 

1800. 

Mala. 

240 

66 
4 

18 
8 

67 

1 
1 

Famala. 

Total. 

Male. 

Famala. 

Total. 

Mala. 

Female 

Total. 

HtadTnohen 

A«lttant  iu  obargfi  ot  De- 
pArtnMit     .... 

AMiitant  T«U}lMn  • 

Aoting  AMlsUmt  Teaohan     • 

Pupil  Teaohen 

Hoiifton 

Provisional  Teachen      • 

Locam    tanrna    tor    Head 
Taaehar       .... 

Loonm  tonana  tot  Provlaional 
Taaohar       .... 

86 

1 

181 

46 

128 
140 
804 

8 

1 

884 

1 
187 
40 
146 
167 
871 

4 

2 

240 

62 
6 

10 
14 
68 

6 

1 

88 

1 

186 

4S 

182 
168 

806 

8 
6 

288 

1 
188 
47 
161 
172 
873 

8 

7 

264 

48 
8 

88 
12 
64 

1 

1 

84 

1 
160 
86 
141 
166 
882 

1 

8 

288 

1 
108 
48 
164 
178 
886 

8 

4 

TotalB    • 

reachen  of  Naadlawork  (em- 
plofed  part  lima  only) 

404 

404 

707 
40 

1.201 
40 

418 

816 
24 

1,220 
24 

411 

868 
10 

1,264 
10 

Qrand  Total   • 

837 

1.241 

418 

840 

1,268 

411 

872 

1,283 

There  were  18  students  in  the  Training  College  during  tlie 
year  1897,  25  during  1898,  and  20  during  1899.  The  numbera 
who  were  reported  to  bo  fit  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  schools,  aa 
thev  had  completed  their  course,  during  the  years  1897,  1898, 
ancf  1899  were  12,  22,  and  18  respectively. 

The  system  of  training  of  state  school  teachers  has  been 
reorganised,  as  from  January  1st,  1900.  (See  AppemlLx  C,  The 
Training  College  of  the  University  of  Adelaide.) 

Buildings. 

In  1899  306  buildings  had  been  erected  since  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1875.  The  total  capital  expenditure  on 
school  buildings  since  the  passing  of  the  present  Act  amounted 
•n  1899  to  £469,945  7s.  lid.,  which  has  been  paid  from  loans. 

Dedicate!)  Lands. 

The  area  leased  on  December  31st  1899,  was  390,063  aci*es. 
During  1899,  4,048  acres  were  leased  at  an  annual  rental  of 
£94  19s.  8d.,  or  an  average  price  of  5  Jd.  per  acre.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  1899,  derived  fi'om  all  the  lands  leased,  Avas 
£5,965  19s.  3d.,  being  an  average  of  3Jd.  per  acre. 

Thk  Fifth  Class. 

Durinff  the  yvnv  1898,  Education  Regulation  84  was  repealed, 
as  from  June  30th,  1898.  That  regulation  required  the  payment 
of  Is.  per  week  for  a  child  attending  school  after  having  passed 
the  compulsory  standard,  and  being  over  13  years  of  age. 

This  has  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  with 
a  fifth  class  and  also  in  the  number  of  children  taught  in  that 
class,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: — 


1 
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Number  of  schools  having  a  fifth  class  in  1897  -  78 

1898  -  214 

Number  of  children"taught  in  Class  V.  in  1897  -  3,224 

1898  -  5,097 

Advanced  School  for  Girls. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1898  the  number  of  pupils  was  105, 
and  (luring  the  corresponding  period  of  the  following  year,  107. 
In  1898  there  were  fourteen,  and  in  1899  there  were  twenty-one 
holders  of  bursaries. 

During  1898  the  income  wjvs  £1,883  6s.  5d.,  and  the  oxpendi- 
ture  £1,219  2s.  The  ca.sh  profit  was  £164  4s.  5d.  During  1899 
the  income  wjvs  £1,307  4s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  £1,189  15s.  34 
The  cash  profit  was  £117  8s.  lOd. 

Agricultitral  Schools  and  Classes. 
In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  School  in  Adelaide,  clajsses  for 
teaching  agriculture  have  been  opened  at  Clare,  Jamestown,  and 
Naracoorte.     The  attendances  were  as  follows : — 


1898. 

1899. 

Namber 
loBtruoted. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Number 
Instructed. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Adolaide 

CUre     .... 
Jftmestown  • 
NarMoorte  • 

88 
not  given 

fi 

42 
16 
19 
28 

101 
23 
29 
34 

55 
15 
18 
17 

Total 

105 

187 

105 

Four  scholarships  at  the  Agricultural  College,  one  entrance 
scholarship  at  the  School  of  Mines,  and  three  certificates  in 
dairying  were  won  hy  the  scholars  of  the  Agricultural  School  in 
1898;  and  in  1899  four  scholarships  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  one  entrance  scholarship  at  the  School  of  Minas. 

The  Boai-d  of  Inspectors  make  the  following  st^itement  with 
regard  to  agricultural  education  in  their  report  for  1899,  which 
appears  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister  controlling: 
Mucation :— "  Agriculture.— Agricultural  education  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  special  classes  at  Jamestown,  Clare, 
Naracoorte,  and  considerable  encouragement  and  help  have  been 
piven  at  several  other  places.  Much  more  could  have  been  done 
m  this  spcial  branch  of  our  work,  had  larger  funds  been  placed 
at  our  disposal.  Indeed,  feeling  as  we  do,  that  the  prosperity  of 
our  people,  as  a  whole  denends  so  much  on  the  success  of  W 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  we  should  welcome  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  any  ampler  means 
placed  at  our  disposal  for  this  special  branchof  a  bov's  education. 
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Tho  fact,  however,  uiust  be  always  kept  in  mind  that,  with  a 
curriciihira  which  already  includes  twelve  compulsory  subjects 
for  boys  and  thirteen  for  girls,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary, 
when  those  who  desire  to. specialize  ask  to  have  the  work  done  m 
our  primary  schools.  The  primary  schools  exist  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  not  for  any  particular  class.    The  higher  functions  of  a 

|)riniary  school  teacher  are  not  such  as  will  turn  boys  into  brick- 
ayors,  carpenters,  farmers,  lawyers,  or  doctors ;  but,  such  as  will 
e<luc4ite  tnom  physically,  mentiilly,  and  morally ;  and  we  ])\\t 
morally  last  not  because  it  is  least,  but  l)ecause,  in  a  system  like 
ours,  which  rests  on  a  secubu*  basis,  tho  moral  and  emotional 
education  of  the  child  is  the  highest  work  we  have  to  do." 


I'NivEBsiTY  Education. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  Papers  relating  to  University 
Edtication  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies,  1900. 
Colonial  Office  Return  [Cd.  115]  :— 

"  There  is  no  distinction  whatever  made  in  the  University ; 
it  is  purely  undenominational  in  character,  no  religious  test  is 
required,  and  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  other  members  of  the  community.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  [printed  in]  Calendar  for 
1899,  page  461 : — '  No  religious  test  shall  be  administered  to  any 
person  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  be  admitted  as  a  student  of 
the  said  University,  or  to  hold  office  therein,  or  to  graduate 
thereat,  or  to  hold  any  advantage  or  privilege  thereof.* " 

"  Out  of  1,700  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  the  various 
public  examinations  this  year,  230  are  from  Roman  Catholic 
Schools.  The  Christian  Brothers*  Colleges  and  Convent  Schools 
each  year  send  up  a  good  number  of  candidates.  Out  of  102 
undergraduates  proceeding  to  degrees  this  year  [1899],  10  came 
from  t^atholic  schools/' 
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APPENDIX  A. 
COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  STATE  PRIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

1.— BiBLB  RSADDCO. 

159.  TeacUer%  may  read  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Authorised 
or  IXmay  ver^ioiu  t4>  niich  <»(  the  H4*h<»iar)<  an  may  lie  sent  liy  their  parents, 
for  not  more  than  half  an  hour  1ief«>re  9.3()  a.m.  Tlie  attendance  of 
chihln^n  at  Mirh  rnidiu);  sliall  not  lie  i-ompulsory  :  and  no  sei-tariau  or 
deiH»minati<»na)  reli^oiu  teaching  shall  l)e  allowed  in  any  school— the 
teachers  must  >tnctly  i*«»ntine  themselves  to  Bible  reading. 

1011.  Sh«riild  the  ]MrtMit^  of  not  less  than  ten  children  attending  any  school 
■end  to  the  Minister  a  written  requa'it  that  the  Bible  may  be  read  iu  tb« 
ichoolroum  as  aUive  provided,  the  Minister  may  re^iuire  the  teacher  of  aucb 
K'hool  to  comply  with  the  request. 

II.— SeCULAB    iKdTBUi^nOK. 

A.~  Public,  IVovisional,  and  Half-time  Schools. 

161.  The  children  in  any  class  will  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  classes  below. 

1.  Moml  Lessons, 

162.  I-<essons  on  the  elemcntarj'  principles  of  morality  are  to  be  given  in 
all  schools.  These  le?isous  will  enion*e  the  necessity  of  cleanlines?*,  pniic- 
tuality,  industry,  olietUence,  truthfulness,  honesty,  refifiect  and  wnsidera- 
tion  for  others!  Siiecial  attention  will  also  lie  given  to  the  question  of 
tem|ierance.  The  higher  classes  will  receive  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
dutie.H  of  a  citizen. 

S'o  textlxwk  is  s^iecitiod  for  moral  lessons,  because  it  is  evident  that,  in 
onler  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  teachers  own 
thoui^ta  and  the  circumstances  of  the  school.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
made  to  order.  Teachers  are,  however,  requested  to  keep  careful  note  of 
their  lessons,  and  to  give  at  least  one  a  week  to  every  claas.  The  lessons 
may  be  short,  and  need  not  be  specified  in  advance  on  the  school  programme, 
but  a  re4H»itl  should  be  kept  in  the  journal. 

163.  General  Printi^tUs.—The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  aecure 
intelligent  and  expressive  reading  in  all  ckuises.  Pupils  should  be  made  to 
understand  what  they  read,  and  then  to  read  in  such  a  way  ti3  to  show  that 
the  meaning  has  been  grasiHKl.  To  this  end  explanation,  illustration,  and 
|i:ittern  reading  nuist  Imj  frequent- 
Simultaneous  reading,  if  judiciously  usotl,  will  he  found  verv  vahiabla 

The  teacher  should  first  read  the  passage  with  correct  innexion  and 
emphasis,  and  then  cause  the  pupils  to  reiH?at  it  after  him.  If  he  finds 
that  they  cannot  give  the  pn>)ier  emphasis  and  modulation  with  their  boob 
before  them  it  wiu  l)e  well  to  make  the  attempt  with  their  books  closeti 
Every  effort  must  Ix;  made  to  prevent  the  cnildren  from  falling  into  a 
monotonous  and  sinj?-s<ing  style. 

S)iecial  attention  is  called  to  the  arranj^ment  by  which  extra  marks  are 
allowed  for  good  expression  and  an  intelH^nt  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  xVfter  reading  a  lesson  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  pve 
the  substance  of  it  in  their  own  words  (with  the  assistance  of  questions 
fr*>in  the  teacher  if  necessary X  care  l>eing  taken  to  see  that  complete  sen- 
tences are  always  used.  This  ])lan  affonls  good  training  in  language,  y^ 
order  to  see  that  sej«rate  words  are  proi)erly  understood,  the  cnildren 
should  be  practised  ui  forming  them  into  fresh  sentences  rather  than  in 
giving  synonyms. 

it  should  not  be  considered  that  the  teacher's  work  is  completed  ii  n**^ 
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pupils  can  read  correctly  the  words  of  the  text-l)ook  which  hapj^ns  to  be 
specified  for  the  class.  His  aim  should  be  to  develop  a  love  of  readincj  as 
far  as  possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  suggested  that  some  time 
might  be  devoted  to  reading  aloud  interesting  stories,  accounts  of  travel, 
or  the  like,  the  readers  being  selected  from  the  best  scholars.  I'robably 
such  reading  might  be  given  with  advantage  during  the  lessons  in  needle- 
work. 

In  order  to  further  encourage  a  taste  for  reading,  a  small  pai>er  {The 
ChUdrerCs  ffoiir)  is  published  by  the  department  for  circulation  among  tlic 
scholars.  Several  teachers  have  done  useful  work  by  cstiiblishing  school 
libraries. 

It  is  proposed  to  ]>repare  a  si)ecial  series  of  Readers  for  our  scliools,  and 
these  will  be  brought  into  use  as  soon  as  published. 

164.  Jtmior  Dit^isirm, — Tlie  course  for  this  chiss  is  divitled  intoivrojisirts. 
As  a  rule,  children  will  not  be  promoted  to  Class  I.  until  they  have  rtached 
the  full  age  of  seven  years  ;  but  as  many  come  to  school  at  five  years  of 
age  it  appears  necessary  to  provide  for  more  than  one  year's  instruction  in 
the  Junior  Division.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  such  children  as  ai-e 
■even  years  old  will  be  promoted,  if  they  satisfy  the  inspector  in  either 
standard. 

A.  (Lower).— To  learn  the  sounds  of  letters  as  illustrated  in  the  Adelaide 
Reading  Sheets  and  First  Primer  ;  to  read  from  the  same. 

The  cnildren  should  also  be  able  to  read  such  other  words  belonging  to 
theu-  ordinary  vocabulary  as  may  be  made  by  the  combination  of  the 
above-named  sounds.  TTiey  are  also  to  be  practised  in  building  up  similar 
words  by  means  of  loose  letters. 

H.  (UppNer).— To  re;vd  the  Adelaide  Second  Primer,  and  to  be  able  to 
read  or  build  uj)  such  ordinary  words  as  may  be  formed  by  the  combina 
tions  of  sounds  and  letters  illustrated  in  the  two  Primers. 

Class  I. — Adelaide  Introductory  Reader  :  Nelson's  First  Royal  Reader 
new  series  ;  any  other  approved  book. 

The  practice  of  requinng  the  pupils  to  make  out  words  for  themselves  by 
combining  sounds  should  be  continued  in  this  class. 

Class  11. — Nelson's  Second  Royal  Reader,  new  series  ;  any  other  approved 
book. 

Class  III.— Nelson's  Third  Royal  Reader,  new  series  ;  Tanner's  Alphabet 
of  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  ;  any  other  approved  book. 

Class  IV.— Nelson's  Fourth  Royal  Reader  until  such  time  as  notice  of 
discontinuance  shall  be  given  in  the  Education  Gazette  ;  any  other  approved 
book. 

At  the  examination  children  in  this  class  may  be  required  to  read  a 
^lassage  from  the  Children's  I/our. 

Class  v.— Xo  special  reader  is  prescribed  for  this  class,  since  the  children 
may  now  be  fairly  expected  to  be  able  to  read  any  passage  which  does  not 
contain  words  of  exceptional  difficulty.  Suitable  books,  such  as  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  Miss  Edge  worth's  Tales,  Soutliey's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  Scott's  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,'^  <kc.,  will  be  supplied  on  approved 
requisition,  but  teachers  are  not  limited  to  these  l>ooks. 

At  the  examination  the  inspector  may  re<iuire  the  pupils  to  read  any 
ordinary  passage  of  English. 

3.   Writim/, 

165.  General  Pnncijdes.—A  plain,  firm,  open  hand  is  requu'ed,  and  was 
be  easily  secured  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  from  the 
beginning.  .    . 

The  proper  holding  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  good  copies,  and  accurate  imita 
tion  of  them,  are  the  main  points  to  be  insisted  on  at  every  stage. 

This  subject  is  to  be  taugnt  by  means  of  blackboard  examples,  copybooks, 
and  transcription.  The  blackboard  especially  should  be  freely  used  in  class 
teaching,  not  only  for  setting  copies,  but  for  exemplifying  and  correcting 
mistakes.  Blacklxiard  examples  should  invariably  be  written  with  the 
greatest  care,  so  as  tc  be  as  perfect  models  as  the  teacher  can  produce. 
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It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  greatest  care  about  even 
minute  points  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  good  writing. 

The  inspectors  ^nll  reiiuire  a  finished  copybook  to  be  shown  at  the  exanu- 
nation.  Such  book  must  have  been  written  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
school  work,  and  will  be  recjuired  to  exhibit  careful  teaching  all  throu^ ; 
no  book  can  be  passed  if  it  is  seen  that  the  pupil  has  been  systematically 
allowed  to  produce  a  slovenly  imitation  of  the  copy,  or  to  hold  hia  pen 
wrongly. 

A  special  series  of  books  has  been  prepared.  It  is  expected  that  the 
children  will  write  consecutively  the  booKs  specified  for  the  class,  and  the 
inspector  may  recj^uire  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  has  been  done. 

166.  Junim-  Division.— To  copy  easy  words  on  slates  from  the  blackboard. 
Class  I. —Adelaide  Copybooks,  a,  b,  c.    To  copy  from  the  blackboard  a 

short  sentence  from  the  reading  ix)ok. 

Class  II. — ^Adelaide  Copybooks,  D,  e,  f.  Transcription  on  paper  from  the 
reading-book,  in  bold  smallhand,  with  correct  spelling,  capitals,  and 
punctuation. 

Class  III. — Adelaide  Coi>y books,  n,  h,  k.  Transcription  from  the 
reading  book  as  before. 

Class  IV. — Adelaide  Copybooks,  l,  m,  n.  Transcription  from  •  the 
reading-book  as  before. 

Class  V. — Adelaide  Copybooks,  Invoices  and  Business  Forms. 

4.  Spelling. 

167.  General  Principles. — Spelling  is  taught  by  causing  the  children  to 
look  carefully  at  the  words  as  they  read,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  proper  appearance  ;  by  transcription  ;  by  dictation  ;  and  by 
learning  words  of  exceptional  difficulty  by  heart. 

After  the  reading  lesson  it  will  be  founa  advantageous  to  reimire  suitable 
words  to  be  spent  orally,  or,  better  still,  to  be  written  on  the  slate. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  capitals  and  stops  are 
exactly  copied  in  a  transcription  exercise,  as.  well  as  that  the  spelling  is 
quite  correct. 

To  be  really  useful  a  dictation  lesson  (as  distinguished  from  examination) 
should  be  prepared  beforehand,  e.g.,  a  class  may  be  told  that  their  dictation 
on  the  next  aay  will  be  taken  from  a  given  page.  The  teacher  should 
always  endeavour  to  nrevent  the  child  from  spelling  the  word  WTongly. 
^  Special  attention  snould  be  paid  to  such  words  in  common  use  as  are 
liable  to  be  missi)elt. 

The  dictation  and  transcription  b(X)ks  ])rescribed  for  the  seveml  dassea 
are  to  be  shown  to  the  inspector  at  the  annual  examination. 

168.  Junior  Division. — To  co|)y  on  slate  from  l>lackboard  w^ords 
selected  from  their  reading-book.  The  only  cai»ital  letter  required  is  I.  To 
form  such  words  with  Imise  letters. 

Class  I. — To  cojiy  on  slate  from  blackboaid  a  i)assage  selected  fi'om  the 
reading-book,  with  proper  stops  and  ciipital  letters. 

To  learn  to  spell  orally,  or  from  dictation,  such  words  as  may  be  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  sounds  illustrated  in  the  Adelaide  rrimers  and 
Introductory  Reader. 

To  begin  to  transcribe  on  paper  with  either  pen  or  iKincil.  During  the 
year  at  least  one  of  the  "First  Transcription-books  published  by  the 
Department  should  be  comj)leted. 

Class  II.— To  write  from  dictation  a  passage  selected  from  the  reading- 
book.    Transcription  and  dictation  in  exercise-books. 

Careful  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  common  words  likely  to  l>e  mis- 
spelt in  written  comi)osition,  e.g.,  their  and.their,  has  an<l  as,  S:c. 

Class  III. — Dictation  from  reading-book.  Transcrii>tion  and  dictation 
in  exercise-books..    Common  words  liable  to  be  wrongly  spelt. 

Class    IV.  —To    write   from    dictation   a   passage   selected    from    the 
Children's  Hour  containing  no  words  of  exceptional  difficulty.    Transcrip- 
tion and  dictation  in  exercise-books.    Common  words  liable  to  be  wroiigly 
■pelt. 
(Jlass  v.— To  write  from  dictation  any  ordinary  pas^^age,     To  write  such 
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jjassa^es  from  dictation  in  an  exercise- book  during  the  year.  TraDscrij)- 
tiou  is  not  required  in  this  class. 

i).  L<in(fua{ff. 

169.  General  Principles-  It  is  admitted  to  l)e  an  e.s.Hential  jwirt  of  the 
duty  of  tfie  elementary  school  to  tmin  its  impils  to  use  their  own  language 
correctly,  both  in  sjieaking  and  writing.  K\|)erienre  shows  that  this  is  not 
tx>  be  ;iccomplished  by  teaching  formal  grammar,  with  its  long  array  of 
technical  terms,  but  by  steady  ])ractice  in  oral  and  written  com}M>siti(>n, 
beginning  when  the  child  enters  the  school  and  continued  till  he  leaves. 

The  subjoined  programme  has  l)een  drawn  up  to  indicate  the  lines  which 
should  be  followed  in  the  diti'erent  classes.  It  will  l)e  seen  that  very  little 
formal  grammar  is  retained,  and  it  is  ex|)ected  that  the  terms  mentioneil 
will  (as  a  rule)  be  learnt  in  connection  with  the  sentences  framed  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

Conversation  is  intended  to  i)lay  a  leading  jiart  in  the  instruction  - 
conversation  in  M'hich  the  children  sliould  be  active  participators.  The 
subjects  will  be  found  in  daily  life,  in  pictures,  in  the  reading  and  j>oetry 
lessons,  and  in  other  branches  of  sch(K)l  work.  An  easy,  natural  tone  should 
be  cultivated. 

It  is  highly  im)>ortant  to  see  that  tuj  error  in  Rpcfikiiitj  or  writiwf  in 
allowed  to  /mjhh  uncorrected  Corrections  should  be  made  by  the  chiltiren 
rather  than  by  the  teacher.  In  written  work  the  corrections  should  be  made 
in  the  class,  a  ])lan  teii. times  tis  effective  as  that  of  taking  the  lK)oks  or 
.sMtes  away,  for  correction  when  the  jmpils  are  not  present. 

To  sum  it  up  it  may  be  said  that  training  in  the  use  of  English  should 
form  a  part  of  almost  every  lesson,  insteiid  of  being  confined  to  the  time 
sjjecially  indicated  for  composition  on  the  time  table. 

170.  Junior  Dif/isum  ami  Clnns  I. — These  classes  should  be  trained  to 
answer  all  questions  in  complete  sentences. 

They  should  also  be  taught  to  give  the  substance  of  their  reading  lewons 
in  theii*  own  woixls,  using  complete  sentences  as  l»efore. 

Class  II.— (d)  Oral. — As  before.  In  tlie  reading  and  i>oetiy  lessouK  n 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  more  difficult  words  should  be  tested,  by 
combming  them  into  fresh  sentences.  The  |)oetry  learnt  in  the  class  should 
form  a  special  subject  of  conversation. 

(6)  Written.  -To  learn  the  use  of  capitals,  full  stops,  the  note  of  inten*o- 
gation,  arnd  the  a)x>strophe. 

To  pay  8[)ecial  attention  to  the  spelling  of  words  of  fre<iuent  occurrence 
in  composition,  and  of  names  of  common  objects.  Unusual  words  shoidd 
be  ])laced  on  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to  copy. 

To  write  complete  sentences  in  answer  to  quest i<His  on  their  reading  or 
]K)etry,  on  pictures,  or  on  a  short  story. 

To  leara  the  me*ininir  of  the  grammatical  terms  noun,  monoun,  vei-b, 
adjective,  sibject,  and  predicate.  These  terms  should  Ikj  learnt  at  tti*st 
fnnii'the  sentences  com|R)sed  by  the  (children. 

To  frame  sentences  from  given  nouns,  verbs,  etc.  To  ]iut  subject  to  given 
predicate  or  jiredicate  to  given  subject.  To  supply  given*  parts  of  speech  in 
elliptical  sentences. 

Class  III.— As  before,  and  in  addition  :— To  learn  to  use  oommas, 
semicolons,  notes  of  exclamation  and  quotation  marks.        • 

To  write  a  short  summary  of  a  reading  lesson  or  of  a  piece  of  poetry 
committed  to  memory  ;  oi-  to  give  in  wntiing  the  substance  of  a  short 
story,  ur  a  deacriT)tion  of  a,  picture. 

To  understand  and  to  use  adverb,  prei)osition,  conjunction,  and  inter- 
jection ;  numl)er  gender  and  tense  (])resont,  jnust,  and  future). 

Class  IV.— As  before,  and  in  addition  :— To  learn  to  give  oi-ally.  the 
substance  of  a  story  or  a  descriptive  passage  preimred  beforehand.     . 

To  leani  to  write  and  address  a»  letter.     •       .»  • 

.  To  understand  and  to^nse  common  and  proper  nouns  ;  case  ;  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs,  active  and  passive  voice  ;  compamtive  and,  sfuperla-» 
iive. of' ad  verbs  and  adjectives.  •' •  .        • 

To  analyse  easy  simple  sentences.  "•-    ' 

Class  v.— As  before,  and  in  addition  :— To  write  a  short  essay. 
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To  learn  as  niucli  English  graiuniar  as  is  explained  in  Longman's  Junior 
School  Grammar,  and  also  the  analysis  of.  complex  sentences. 

6.  Poetry  and  Recitation. 

171.  General  Frim-iples, — All  classes  should  commit  to  memory  _  a 
sufficient  number  of  jiieces  of  poetry,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  recite 
with  proper  expression.  The  teachers  may  select  pieces  from  the  Poetry 
Books  published  by  the  Department. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  children  have  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  poem  chosen,  and  the  inspectors  mil  give  special 
attention  to  this  point  at  the  examination.  In  the  lower  classes  the  simpler 
and  more  dramatic  the  piece  the  better  will  be  the  result.  In  all  cla3aes  it 
will  be  advisable  for  the  teachers  to  read  the  poem  fii-st,  and  also  to  practise 
the  class  in  simultaneous  recitivtion,  with  suitanle  expression  and  appropriate 
action. 

172.  Junior  Division. — Not  less  than  twenty-four  lines  i^er  quarter. 
Class  I. — Not  less  than  thirty-six  lines  per  quarter. 

Class  II. — Not  less  than  fifty  lines  per  quarter. 

Class  III. — Not  less  than  seventy-five  lines  per  quarter. 

Class  IV.  and  V.  —Not  less  than  one  hundred  lines  per  (luarter. 

xVbfe. — Teachers  of  small  schools  are  recommended  to  combine  their 
classes  for  this  subject.  The  Juniors  and  Class  I.  might  always  be  taken 
together,  and  similarly  Classes  III.  and  IV.  Class  II.  might  be  taken  with 
either  division,  as  more  convenient. 

In  following  out  this  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  selections 
are  well  varied,  so  that  the  children  are  not  called  upon  to  say  the  same 
pieces  over  and  over  again. 

7.  Arithmetic. 

178.  Gemrtil  Frincijdes. — This  subject  is  admittedly  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  because  of  its  practical  use  in  after  life,  but  because, 
when  properly  taught,  it  affords  valuable  mental  training. 

The  plan  of  instruction  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  classes  are  not  so 
much  required  to  learn  certain  rules  as  to  perform  the  various  operations 
with  numbers  limited  according  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  children. 

Tlie  following  principles  must  be  carefully  observed : — 

1.  In  the  etulier  stages  all  numbers  are  to  be  learnt  and  all  processes 
explained  by  the  actual  observation  and  handling  of  suitable  objects  :  and 
in  all  stages  every  prcxjess  is  to  l)e  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupil. 

2.  Mental  exercises  are  in  all  ca.ses  to  precede  written,  and  concrete 
quantities  are  to  precede  abstract. 

3.  Since  the  processes  used  in  written  arithmetic  are  frequently  not 
suitable  for  mental  calculation,  thev  should  not  be  followed  in  working 
sums  in  the  head.  Speaking  generally,  mental  calculation  follows  the  order 
of  thoiifjhty  i.e.,  from  the  higher  constituent  part  to  the  lower  ;  while  on  the 
slate  we  begin  work  with  the  last  part  thought  about  (the  units).  The 
children  should  be  trained  to  follow  the  correct  method  in  their  mental 
arithmetic. 

4.  Coins,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  are  to  be  introduced  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  every  ca.se  are  to  be  learnt,  as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  observation 
and  handling 

5.  The  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  tables  are  to  be 
learnt  thoroughly.  Teachers  are  strongly  recommended  to  teach  addition 
and  subtraction  of  small  numbers  by  the  "  completion  of  the  tens,"  so  that 
a  process  of  thought  may  take  the  place  of  a  merely  mechanical  exercise  of 
the  memory. 

6.  Every  school  should  be  provided  with  suitable  apparatus  and  diagrams 
for  explaining  arithmetical  concepts  and  processes. 

7.  Problems  and  applied  questions  should  have  reference  to  daily  life 
and  experience. 

8.  The  most  scrupulous  neatness  must  be  insisted  on  in  all  written 
work. 
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174.  Jwitor  Division, — The  numhers  from,  1  to  12. — To  understand  and 
to  make  calculations  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  12 ;  and  to  write  the 
figures  from  0  to  9.  Counting  forwards  and  backwards  by  intervals  of  1, 
2,  and  3  up  to  12.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  up 
to  12. 

The  meaning  of  one-half  and  one-quarter  by  concrete  examples.  Easy 
problems  on  common  objects  or  on  the  tables  specified. 

Tables. —J/b?i€2/ — 12  pence  =  Is.,  2  si xj fences = Is.,  4  threepences  =  Is., 
2  halfpennies = Id!,  4  fartnings  =  ld. 
Tinie. — 7  days  1  week,  and  to  learn  the  names  of  the  days  in  order. 
Length,— \^  inches =1  foot,  3  feet  =  l  yard. 
Children  in  this  clavSs  may  learn  to  count  forwards  to  100. 

(For  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  course,  teachers  are  referred  to  the 
Manual  of  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  published  by  the  department.) 

Class  I. — l^he  nuriihers  from  1  to  100. — The  division  of  the  hundred  into 
tens  should  be  carefully  taught,  as  well  as  the  comjxjsition  of  every  num- 
ber up  t<)  a  hundred.  Thus  46  should  be  analysed  intf>  4  tens  and  5  ones  ; 
and  similarly  the  pupil  should  know  that  6  tens  and  4  ones  combined  make 
64.  In  the  fii-st  instance  this  instruction  should  be  given  by  the  use  of 
objects,  diagrams^  or  number  pictures. 

Constant  practice  should  be  given  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  of  small  numbers,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
various  combinations  under  20.  Exact  tens  should  also  be  dealt  with  omlly 
in  addition,  subtraction,  <&c.  It  is  as  easy  for  a  child  to  add  4  tens  and  5 
tens  as  to  add  4  and  5. 

Ii  is  recommended  that  practice  be  given  in  counting  forwards  and  back- 
wards by  intervals  of  2, 3,  4.  5,  and  10. 

Thorough  mastery  shoulcl  be  ^ined  of  the  multiplication  and  division 
tables  as  rar  as  100.     In  connection  with  division  the  notion  of  fractional 
fiarts  should  be  further  developed  (the  numerator  being  confined  to  unity 
and  only  concrete  examples  being  taken). 

Oral  practice  should  oe  given  in  adding  small  sums  of  money  under  a 
shilling. 

Written  arithmetic  will  be  begun  in  this  class,  the  operations  being 
limited  to  numbers  below  100.  and  to  the  simple  rules,  with  the  following 
exception  :  the  pupils  should  learn  to  express  any  number  of  shillings  up 
to  40  as  pounds  ana  shillings,  and  pence  up  to  40  as  shillings  and  pence. 

The  process  followed  in  a  subtraction  sum  should  be  carefully  explained 
by  the  use  of  the  notation  box. 

Easy  problems  should  be  constantly  given,  involving  the  use  of  the  tables 
specifiea  below  :  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  have  a  thorough  grasj)  of 
these  tables  in  the  concrete  where  possible. 

Tables. — Money. — 20  shillings  =  £1,  10s.  =^,  5s. = J,  2s.  6d.  =  ^,  2s.  =  ^\)  of 
£1.     Pence  table  to  40d. 

Time, — 24  hours  =  1  day,  12  months  (with  names)  =  ]  year.  Names  of 
the  months  to  be  learned  in  order. 

Len^h, — 22  yards =1  chain,  66  feet  =  l  chain,  6  feet  =  l  fathom. 

Weight. — I60Z.S,  =  lib.,  28lb8.  — Iqr.,  4qi*s.  =  lcwt.,  20cwt.  =  l  ton. 

Cajpacity. — 2  pints  =  1  ouart,  4  quarts = 1  gallon. 

(Tne  course  tor  this  class  is  fully  treated  in  the  "  Teachers'  Manual  of 
Arithmetic.  Part  II."  Exercises  for  the  children  will  be  found  in  the 
Adelaide  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Nos.  1  and  2.  For  learning  tables  the 
use  of  the  Adelaide  Illustrated  Arithmetical  Tables  is  recommended.) 

Class  II. — The  numbers  from  1  to  1,000.— The  pupils  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  all  numbers  up  to  1,000  ;  this  involves  the  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  the  numbers.  A  concrete  representation  of  1,000  may  be 
given  by  the  use  of  a  diagram,  or  by  Sonnenscnein's  apparatus. 

By  oral  questions  the  power  of  readily  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing  simple  numbera  will  be  developed,  either  with  easy  problems 
or  with  abstract  numbei*s.  Care  will  be  taken  to  see  that  the  projior 
methods  are  used  in  mental  as  distinguished  from  slate  work. 

(A^'of^.— Exact  tons  or  hundreds  are  considered  to  be  "  simple  numbers.") 
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iSpccial  attention  should  bo  given  to  pnwrtice  in  mentaf  addition  o( 
mimb^rs  of  not  more  than  two  digits  ;  subtraction  of  similar  numbers ;  and 
multiplication  of  similar  numbers  by  one  digit.  Oral  practice  sfaouJd  also 
be  given  in  de.iling  with  easy  money  questions  of  not  more  than  two  deno- 
minations.* 

The  special  rule  should  be  taught  for  calculating  the  price  of  a  number  of 
dozens  at  so  many  i^nce  and  farthings  ;  and  vice  i^rsd  from  the  price  of  a 
dozen  to  find  the  i)rice  of  one. 

Nearly  all  questions  woirkad  on  slates  by  Class  I.  are  suitable  for  mental 
work  in  Class  II. 

The  ordinarv  rules  are  to  be  taught  for  working  sums  on  slates  in  the 
four  simple  niles,  but  no  number  dealt  with  need  exceed  1,000,  Multipli- 
cation by  easy  factors  slwuld  be  taught ;  no  divisor  higher  than  12  need  lie 
employed. 

A  l)eginning  will  be  made  with  the  comiK)und  rules  by  teaching  slate 
addition  and  subtraction  of  money  with  easy  sums.  (Not  more  than  five 
lines  of  addition  need  be  given.) 

The  knowledge  of  fractions  will  Ikj  further  developed,  but  no  higher 
denominator  than  12  will  l)e  require<l.  The  process  omploycKl  should  be 
such  as  can  bo  clearly  comprehended  by  young  children  ;  for  instance,  three- 
fiftlLH  should  be  obtained  by  first  getting  o?f^-fifth,  and  then  taking  three 
times  the  result.  It  will  be  better  to  make  all  questions  in  fractions  of  a 
concrete  nature. 

Elementary  lessons  will  be  given  in  finding  areas.  It  should  be  par- 
ticularly noted  that  the  first  questions  should  be  on  areas  which  can  l)e 
actually  ruled  out  on  the  »lates  in  .square  inches.  No  .<^ums  should  be  given 
at  this  stage  which  would  involve  numl>ers  higher  tlian  can  be  brought 
concretely  before  the  mind — in  other  w^ords,  it  should  be  ix>ssible  to  show 
the  area  dealt  with,  if  not  in  the  schoolroom  itself,  then  by  an  easy  diagram 
on  the  blackboard. 

The  use  of  the  notation  box  is  strongly  recommended  for  explaining  sums 
in  subtraction  and  division. 

Easy  problems  should  be  ^ven  with  the  tables  specified  below. 

Tables. — The  multiplication  and  division  tables  as  far  as  12  times  1^. 

Pence  table  as  far  as  lOOd. 

Tim£.-~QO  sec.  =  1  minute,  60  miu.  =  1  hour,  365,  or  366,  days = 1  year. 

[Note.— This  cla.ss  should  learn  practically  the  meaning  of  l.oO,  3.45, 
kc.y  applied  to  the  clock.] 

Lfiitjfh.--h\s  yards  =  1  rod,  4  r(Hls=l  chain,  TOO  links=l  chain,  80 
chains  — 1  mife. 

Surf  are. — 144  s<inare  indies  =  1  square  foot,  9  square  feet=l  square 
yard. 

We{<jht.-\\\hA.^\  stone,  112ll>s.  =  l  cwt.^  200lbs.  =  l  bag  of  flour. 

Pnjt<'/\  ~  24  sheets  =  1  quire,  20  quires  =  I  ream. 

(The  course  for  this  cla.ss  is  fully  treated  in  the  "Teachers'  Manual  of 
Arithmetic,  Part  III."  Exercises  for  the  children  will  be  found  in  the 
**  Adelaide  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Class  IL") 

Class  III.— rA^  "numhfm  from  1  to  1,000,000.— The  million  should  be 
explained  as  a  thousand  th(>usand,  and  it  should  also  be  analysed  into  tens, 
hundreds,  etc. 

Mental  arithmetic  will  continue  to  be  pmotised.  As  a  general  rule  it  may 
now  consist  of  an  easier  form  of  the  sums  to  be  worked  on  the  slate  :  or 
the  various  questions  worked  by  Class  II.  may  be  solved  by  Class  III- 
mentally,  the  sum  being  worked  orally  step  by  step. 

The  following  special  rules  should  l>e  carefully  taught : — Calcuktiott  of 
prices  of  dozens,  sc^ores,  and  grosses. 

Prices  involving  the  easier  aliquot  parts  of  the  sovereign  and  shilling  are 
to  be  calculated  mentally.    (Ex.  liH)  books  at  2s,  6d.,  360  pencils  at  .?d.) 

Practice  in  fractions  should  be  continued,  denominator  not  to  exceed 
24.  In  this  connection  the  pupils  should  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the. 
decimal  notation  *'>,  '2.'),  anci  ''\  and  the  corresponding  valuer  in  nilgar 
fravtions. 

The  first  ideas  of  percent^iges  will  Ih)  givcii.     Only  exact  hundrecii^  wiil 
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be  d^lt  with,  and  the  percentages  used  will  be  10,  20,  25,  50,  and  75.  In 
addition  the  ordinary  percentages  used  in  trade  discount  (2^  and  5)  will  be 
learned,  and  will  be  shown  to  correspond  with  6d.  and  Is.  in  the  £  re- 
spectively. 

Practice  in  the  simple  rules  will  be  given,  with  numbers  not  exceeding  a 
milh'on. 

Reduction  will  be  taught.  Easy  sums  will  be  given  in  the  four  comi>ound 
rules.  In  compound  multiplication  factors  will  be  required  up  to  144  only; 
in  compound  division  no  divisor  need  exceed  16. 

Small  bills  of  parcels  should  be  worked. 

The  pupils  will  also  be  taught  the  method  of  calculating  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  rectangular  solids.  The  sums  must  deal  with  the  objects  .the 
children  see  around  them.  Diagrams  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
and  on  the  slates. 

Tables. — The  multiplication  and  division  tables  to  9  times  16. 

Extended  pence  and  shillings  tables  as  shown  in  the  '*  Adelaide  Illus- 
trated Table  Book.'' 

Ijen/jt/f. — 40  jx)les  =  l  furlong,  8  furlongs  =1  mile,  1,760  yards  =  I  mile. 

Surface. — 10  s(iuare  chains  =  1  acre,  4,H40  square  yards  =  1  acre,  640  acres 
=  1  scjuare  mile. 

Solidity. — 1,728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot,  27  cubic  fect  =  l  cubic  yard. 

Weirfhi. — 2,240lbs.  =  1  ton  generally,  but  2,000lb8.  =  1  ton  of  flour  or  chaff ; 
1  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  l,000ozs.,  or  62ilbs.  ;  a  gallon  of  water  weighs 
lOlbs. 

Cajto^ity. — 2  gallons  =  1  peck,  8  gallons  =  1  bushel,  about  6j  gallons  of 
water  =»1  cubic  foot,  or  100  gallons  =  16  cubic  feet. 

Class  IV. — The  mental  arithmetic  in  this  class  will  follow  generally  the 
same  lines  as  explained  for  Class  III.,  such  additions  being  made  as  will 
suit  the  written  arithmetic  prescribed  below. 

The  ])ui>ils  will  be  expected  to  work  any  ordinary  sums  in  the  simple  and 
compound  rules  and  reduction.  Si)ecial  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
working  out  of  household  accounts  and  ordinaiy  invoices. 

Work  in  mensuration  will  be  continued,  but  will,  as  a  rule,  be  confined 
to  such  calculations  as  might  occur  in  ordinary  life.  This  will  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  calculating  the  areas  of  (1) 
rectangles,  (2)  four-sided  figures  wdth  two  sides  parallel,  (3)  triangles  with 
given  height. 

Mensuration  of  solids  is  chiefly  required  for  calculating  excavations,  and 
the  contents  of  tanks  and  dams.  Besides  the  ordinary  rectangular  solid,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  learn  to  calculate  the  contents  of  cylindrical  tanks. 
This  involves  a  study  of  the  circle,  and  the  pupils  should  learn  that  its  cir- 
cumference is  (nearly)  3f  times  the  diameter,  and  its  area  (nearly)  3J  times 
the  square  on  the  radius,  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  area  of  a  rectangle 
whose  width  is  half  the  circumference  and  height  the  radius.  These  facts 
must  be  demonstrated  experimentally  as  far  as  possible.  As  in  country 
districts  it  is  of  special  importance  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  contents  of 
dams  for  water  of  the  usual  shape,  a  simple  method  of  doing  this  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Edii>ratioih  Gazette  for  July,  1889,  page  69;  to  make  the 
operation  quite  clear,  a  paper  or  cardboard  model  will  be  required. 

All  sums  in  mensuration  should  l)e  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  these 
should  be  drawn  (if  possible)  to  scale. 

The  study  of  simple  percentages  will  be  continued,  including  ordinary 
trade  discounts.  Simple  interest  should  be  taught ;  the  rates  may  be  con- 
fined to  2 ,  3,  4,  4i,  5,  6,  7,  7^,  8,  and  10  per  cent.,  and  the  periods  to  years, 
half-years  and  quarters. 

Ouestions  on  subjects  occurring  in  actual  life  may  be  given  to  be  worked 
by  first  principles  (unitary  method). 

The  ordinary  operations  for  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and 
dividing  ea$y  vulgar  fractions  will  be  taught  Most  of  this  work  may  with 
advantage  be  given  orally. 

The-  meaning  of  such  decimal  fractions  as  are  used  in  common  life 
should  be  taught. 

Tallies.— Ali  the  ordinarv  tables  a«?  shown  in  the  "Adelaide  Illustrated 
Table  Book." 
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C  'lass  v.— Mental  arithmetic  will  be  given  as  before. 

Easy  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  wul  be  studied. 

In  connection  with  decimals  the  process  of  decimalising  money  at  sight 
should  be  taught,  and  also  contracted  multiplication.  These  processes 
should  be  applied  to  the  calculation  of  prices  and  other  applied  questions. 

Interest  will  be  more  fully  studied,  and  should  be  worked  by  decimals 
(to  four  places  only)  when  necessary. 

Proportion  is  to  be  learnt,  and  the  principles  of  the  rule  are  to  be 
explained. 

Square  root  and  its  applications  shoiild  be  known. 

Mensuration  as  appliea  to  common  life  is  to  be  fully  studied.  The  more 
exact  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  (3*146)  should 
be  employed  in  slate- work. 

8.  Geofjtraphy. 

175.  General  Prinriplex, — The  object  of  the  lessons  in  geoCTaphyisto 
give  the  children  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  uiey  live. 

It  is  too  often  the  custom  to  require  the  learning  of  a  great  many  names 
of  capes,  rivers,  mountains,  <fec.,  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  general 
interest.  Every  teacher  should  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  never  to 
teach  the  name  of  any  place  unless  he  is  prepared  to  associate  it  ydth  some 
fact  of  interest. 

In  all  examinations  outline  maps  will  be  employed. 

Every  school  will  be  suppli»^  with  (1)  a  compass,  (2)  a  globe,  (3)  the 
re(iuisite  maps  with  names,  (4)  such  diagrams  as  may  be  necessarj'. 
Tejvchers  will  provide  their  own  outline  maps. 

The  instruction  will  begin  with  the  school  and  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  be  gradually  extended,  so  as  to  give  a  knowle<l<xe  of  the  world 
generally.  The  children  should  not  be  taught  merely  the  topography^  of 
the  different  countries,  but  their  configuration,  climate,  and  productions, 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the  mhabitants,  their  occupations,  &c 
Teachers  are  strongly  recommended  to  form  a  small  collection  of  pictures, 
which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  giving  intelligent  ana  lasting 
ideas  as  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  Old  numbers  of  the  Graphic, 
Jflustrated  London  NewSy  and  other  periodicals  will  be  useful,  and  Messrs. 
C-assell  ))ublish  many  excellent  illustrated  geographical  works. 

176.  Junior  Division.— The  first  notions  of  a  map  will  be  given  by 
making  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom.  This  is  to  be  drawn  to  scale  on  the 
l)lackl)oard,  from  measurements  actually  taken  by  the  children.  In  the 
first  instance  the  Ixxard  should  be  laid  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  various  lines 
may  corres[)ond  with  the  actual  directions.  When  the  plan  has  been  learnt 
in  this  way^  the  board  may  be  suspended  as  usual. 

The  cardinal  points  are  to  be  taught  bv  observation  of  the  sun,  and  by 
the  compass.  By  actual  obsers'ation  the  children  are  to  find  where  the  sun 
rises  ana  sets,  and  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  it  is  to  be  seen  at  mid-day. 
A  ix)le  (saVj  six  feet  high)  should  be  set  up  in  the  playground,  and  the 
d  rection  of  its  shadow  at  noon  observed  for  a  few  days.  It  will  also  be 
u  <ful  to  notice  the  length  of  its  shadow  at  mid-day  at  different  times  of 
the  yoar. 

It  sliould  be  noted  in  what  direction  the  neighbouring  houses  and  other 
l>roiu:iiGnt  objects  lie  from  the  school  ;  a  plan  is  then  to  be  draT^-n  showing 
not  oi  ly  the  school  building,  but  the  houses,  roads,  and  other  objects  in  the 
immediate  vicinity^  and  the  children  should  be  exercised  in  stating  from 
the  plan  the  direction  of  these  objects  which  have  already  been  learnt  from 
actual  observation.  They  should  be  able  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  schoobroom 
on  sqiiarod  slates. 

This  class  will  learn  to  tell  the  hours  and  quarters  on  the  clock. 

Class  I. — The  elementary  notion  of  a  map  given  in  the  junior  division 
is  to  be  extended  till  the  pupils  understand  any  ordinary  map. 

Observation  of  the  neighbourhood  is  to  form  the  basis ;  but  as  the 
facilities  for  this  observation  differ  so  much,  no  special  rules  can  be  laid 
down.  In  most  districts,  however,  it  will  be  passible  for  the  children  to 
learn  pi-actically  the  meaning  of  a  majority  of  the  following  terB^'"" 
iioad,  railway,  plain,  hill,  range  of  hills,  valley,  creek  ;  and  in  others  there 
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may  be  added  sea,  sea  coast,  shore,  bay.  gulf,  strait,  peninsula,  isthmus, 
point,  cape  or  promontory,  river,  island,  lake. 

Whatever  can  be  noted  oy  this  actual  observation  is  to  be  embodied  in  a 
rou^h  map  drawn  bit  by  bit  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
copied  by  the  scholars. 

When  everything  possible  has  been  learnt  in  this  way,  the  teacher  must 
have  recourse  to  models.  A  single  lesson  in  the  playground,  with  a  few 
Khovelfuls  of  sand  and  some  water,  will  give  the  pupils  fairly  clear  ideas  of 
the  meaning  of  all  such  terms  as  they  have  not  been  able  to  learn  already 
by  observation.  When  the  model  has  been  prepared,  the  children  should 
construct  a  map  of  it  under  the  guidance  of  tne  teacher. . 

Maps  are  next  to.  be  exhibited,  and  it  will  be  well  to  select  South 
Australia  first  because  the  position  of  the  school  can  be  roughly  indicated 
uix)n  i1^  and  tne  new  ideas  thus  connected  with  the  old. 

The  learning  of  definitions  by  heart  is  not  to  be  allowed  till  the  children 
have  formed  clear  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  thing  defined ;  indeed,  it 
wnll  often  be  found  that  they  will  make  the  definitions  for  themselves. 

The  geography  of  the  neighbourhood  within  ten  miles  of  the  school  is  to 
be  thoroughly  learned.  This  includes  not  merely  the  ability  to  point  out 
places  on  the  map,  but,  in  addition,  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  country,  the  occupations  of  the  people,  the  different  town- 
ships and  modes  of  access  to  them.  Thus  the  children  in  country  townships 
when  in  the  playground  should  be  able  to  tell  whither  any  road  leads,  what 
creeks  it  crosses,  what  are  the  principal  buildings  on  the  way,  and  so  forth, 
'fhe  plan  of  the  district  referred  to  is  to  be  in  every  school. 

Elementary  ideas  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  are  to  be  given  to  this 
class,  as  follows  : — _ 

The  earth  is  a  globe  travelling  round  a  much  larger  globe  called  the  sun 
(relative  sizes).  From  the  sun  we  get  light  and  heat.  The  moon  is  a 
smaller  globe  travelling  round  the  earth  (relative  sizes).  Actual  observa- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  noting  the  number  of 
davs  from  one  full  moon  to  the  next. 

Note  the  position  of  the  school  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  globe. 

Class  II.— The  general  geography  of  South  Australia,  as  follows:— 
Position  on  the  globe,  and  with  reference  to  neighbouring  colonies.  Length 
and  breadth,  illustrated  by  comparison  with  distances  known  to  the 
children  ;  area,  illustrated  in  a  similar  way. 

General  character  of  outline  and  surface.  The  gulfs  and  their  relation 
to  trade.  Straits  and  trafiic  through  them.  Agricultural  and  pastoral 
country. 

Principal  ranges.  Mount  Lofty  range  and  continuations  ;  general  dipec- 
tion  N.  and  S.  Tlie  coast  district.  Murray  Flats.  The  Hiunniocks. 
Flinders  range.    Gawler  ranges. 

Rivet'fi. — Tne  Murray.  Rivers  from  the  Mount  Lofty  ranges.  Creeks  of 
the  Northern  jjlains. 

Lai-en. — Their  general  character. 

C(i/es. — As  landmarks  and  guides  for  ships. 

Oci-iijKitions  of  fhe  People, — Agriculture  in  its  various  bFanches. 

Market  gardens. 

Wool-growing. 

Mining. — Where  carried  on. 

ilanufacture*^.-  -What  they  are  and  where  carried  on. 

Other  industries,  as  bark-stripping. 

Intei-nal  Tracte.— By  the  gulfs,  by  railway,  by  road,  and  by  the  Murray. 

Principal  lines  of  railway,  with  their  junctions ;  ports  which  they  feed  ; 
productions  carried. 

Intercolonial  Trade. — Steamers,  and  what  they  carry. 

Foreign  Trade. — By  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  ;  what  they  «arry  each 

The  principal  tele^aph  lines  and  their  uses. 
Cellmate,  characteristic  plants,  and  animals. 
Principal  towns  and  positions. 

General  division  of  the  world  into  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Austral- 
asia, Polynesia.    The  great  oceans. 
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The  five  zones  :  their  climate,  animals,  and  plants  characteristic  of  each, 
e,g[^  regions  of  pines,  rye,  wheat,  maize,  rice  ;  habitat  of  the  polar  bear, 
reindeer,  whale,  buffalo,  camel,  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  ostrich. 

Class  IH. — The  general  geography  of  Australia,  'Jasmauia,  and  'S&w 
25flaland  treated  similarly  to  the  geogiapUy  of  South  Australia  iu  the  second 
class.  . 

The  principal  differences  between  the  great  divisions  of  the  world 
repeated  and  further  illustrated. 

.  The  dittecent  races  of  mankind  and  where  they  live. 

Proofsi  of  the  roundness  of  the  eartli ;  its  circumference  and  diameter, 
illustrated  by  comparison  with  known  distances  and  by  length  of  time 
taken  to  travel  round  it ;  its  motion  round  the  sun  and.  on  its  ow'ii  axis. 
The  year  :  day  and  night. 

.Class  IV.*— Outlines  of  the  general  geography  of  the  world.  .  Coini)ara- 
tive  size  and  distance  of  the  sun  And  moon ;  the  seasons  ;  the  ©quAtor, 
longitude,  and  latitude  ;  differences  of  time ;  eclipses  of  the  sun  afid 
moon. 

Class  V. — General  geography  of  the  world,  with  special  portion  more 
thoroughly  studied,  by  preference,  in  some  suitable  lxK)k  of  tmvel. 

The  outlines  of  uhysical  geography  :  the  earths  form  and  motion  ;  the 
suu ;  the  moon  ana  its  iJiases. 

The  atmosphere. :  its  composition,  height,  pressure,  moisture  (mi n,  haiJ, 
snow,  dew),  movements. 

The  sea  :  its  composition,  divisions  ;  its  bed,  movements,  ice. 
,  The  land  :  its  relief  ;  changes  in  its  surfac-e,  how  effected.    Action  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  sea,  rain,  rivers,  glaciers,  frost,  volcanoes. 

Spruigs,  orooks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  inland  seas. 

The  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 

9.    History. 

177.  General  Priiiriples. — All  that  is  recpiired  is  to  give  the  children  a 
fatir  geneiul  outline  of  the  course  of  English  history,  without  minute 
details.  The  biogi-aphies  of  great  men  may  be  studied  with  advantage, 
and  many  useful  nioral  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  them.  Such  practica] 
examples  of  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  or  unfiinching  devotion  to  duty  will 
produce  a  deej)  impression. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  nothing  must  bo  said  wl  ich  would  hurt 
the  religious  feelings  of  any  of  the  i»u])ils  or  of  their  parents. 

178.  Classes  II.  and  III.— Interesting'  stories  from  English  history  ^vill 
be  told  to  these  classes.  J5y  refereuv-e  to  the  Historical  ( -hart  published  by 
the  Dejiartment  an  idea  should  be  given  of  the  time  at  whicn  each  event 
occurred. 

Clas,ses  IV.  and  V.  should  obtain  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  events  in  English  history.    Chart  to  be  referred  to  as  before. 

10.  Sp^'dal  Lessons. 

17 J.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  elementary 
subjects,  it  is  expected  that  in  all  schools  special  lessons  will  be  given  to 
develop  the  powers  of  observation  and  manual  facility. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prescribe  any  special  course,  because  what  is  suit- 
a>)le  for  one  school  and  one  teacher  may  be  quite  inapplicable  in  other 
cases.  One  general  principle  may,  howevei,  be  laid  down— that  mere  woni 
lesiions  mil  not  be  deemed  to  comply  with  this  regulation.  Talks  on 
scientific  subjects,  if  unaccompanied  by  experiments,  are  of  very  doubtful 
utility,  as  are  also  such  lessons  in  natural  history  as  do  not  deal  in  the 
main  with  facts  which  may  be  observed  by  the  children  themselves. 

The  lower  classes  may  with  advantage  be  exercised  in  such  work  as  is 
described  in  Kindergarten  manuals.  For  instance,  they  may  be  taught  to 
form  prnamental  designs  with  thin  sticks  or  squares  of  coloured  paper,  to 
fold  and  cut  paper,  to  make  models  of  objects  in  clay  or  card,  or  by  what  is 
known  as  "  pea  work." 

Teachers  who  have  no  scientific  knowledge  may  give  lessons  to  the 
higher  classes  in  practical  work  of  a  more  a<lvanccd  kind.  Thus  models  of 
geometrical  soliils  may  be  made  with  paper  or  cardboard,  the  plans  for 
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which  may  be  prepared  during  the  drawing  lesson.  Some  teachers  will 
devote  the  tinio  for  these  lessons  to  carpentry,  others  to  practical  gardenitur 
or  farming,  care  being  taken  that  the  children  learn  the  principles  iis  well 
as  the  practice.  In  girls'  schools  cookery  may  be  taken.  It  is  intended  to 
allow  the  fullest  liberty  to  teachers,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
inspector. 

In  town  schools  much  of  the  above  work  could  not  be  introduced,  but 
there  are  gi-eater  facilities  for  giving  lessons  in  elementary  science  Here, 
again,  teat^hers  will  choose  for  theni.selvejj^he  subjects  they  feel  they  caa 
tieat  mast  effectively,  always  remembering  that  the  lessons  must  be  lessons 
in  obsen^ation  and  inference. 

At  least  two  lessons  a  week  should  be  given  in  all  classes,  except  to  girls 
learning  sewing,  for  whom  one  w  ill  be  sufficient. 

11.  Needlework, 

180.  General  I fisf ructions — (1.)  The  children  in  all  classes  are  to  be 
prepared  to  fix  their  own  work.  {±)  Plain  garments  are  prefeiTed.  The 
use  of  cheai)  trimming  of  inferior  (juality  should  esi)ecially  i>e  discouraged. 
(^.)  In  any  case  in  which  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector 
that  it  luis  been  imnossible  to  prepare  a  garment,  a  suitable  sample  of  work 
may  be  substituted.  (4.)  The  knitting  specified  for  the  different  classes 
may  be  omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

181.  Junior  Division, — To  leani  to  thread  a  needle  and  to  fold  a  hem 
on  pa*i)er. 

Class  L  -  Sim])le  hemming  with  coloured  cottons,  showing  the  joining  of 
threads. 

t^lass  IT. — Hemming,  oversewing,  and  felling,  or  running  and  felling, 
with  coloured  cotton.  To  show  a  nillow-case,  a  clrihrs  pinafore,  or  any 
giirment  which  can  be  completed  by  tiie  above  stitches,  the  work  to  Ikj  fixed 
by  4;he  child. 

Clas.s  III.-  Hemming,  oversewing  and  felling,  or  ruiuiing  and  felling, 
gathering,  stroking,  and  stitching  with  coloured  cotton.     To  show  apron 

t»leated  oi-  gathererl  into  a  band,  or  other  garment  which  can  be  completed 
»y  the  above  stitches,  the  work  to  be  fixed  by  the  child. 

Knitting  with  two  needles  a  plain  strip. 

Darning. — To  learn  the  double  stitch  on  cheesecloth. 

Class  IV. — As  before,  with  greater  skill,  and  in  addition  to  set  gathers 
into  a  band,  to  make  button-holes,  and  sew  on  buttons  and  tapes.  To  show 
a  plain  nightshirt,  nightgown,  petticoat,  or  other  garment  which  can  be 
completed  oy  the  above  stitches,  the  work  to  be  fixed  by  the  child. 

Knitting — Pair  of  cuffs,  or  other  article  of  e<inal  difficulty.  •' 

Darning — To  dam  hole  in  webbing. 

To  be  able  to  di-aw  to  scale  patterns  of  any  under  garment. 

Class  v.— tAs  before,  and  in  addition,  patching  on  calico  and  on  flannel ; 
coral  stitch.  To  show  any  garment  which  i*e<iuires  all  ordinary  stitches, 
the  work  to  be  fixed  by  the  child. 

Knitting  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings. 

To  cut  out  any  ordinary  under  garment. 

12.  DHIL 

182.  General  Principles. — Lessons  in  drill  should  be  frequent,  short,  and 
spirited.  They  should  be  given  in  the  playground,  except  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable ;  and  if  properly  managed  they  will  always  be 
popular. 

To  teach  drill  successfully,  the  ctosest  attention  to  every  minute  detail  is 
as  necessary  as  in  conducting  a  writing  lesson.  It  not  only  assists  in  de- 
veloping intelligence  and  smartness,  but  its  importance  as  an  aid  towards 
inculcating  habits  of  steadiness,  attention,  and  a  ready  and  implicit 
obedience  cannot  be  overestimated  It  should  always  be  employed  in 
directing  class  movements. 

On  the  entrance  of  any  visitor  all  work  should  be  stopped  at  the  teacher's 
word  of  command,  an^l  the  children  should  rise,  as  a  kind  of  salutation  as 
well  as  a  mark  of  respect.  When  an  inspector  visits  the  school  the  boys 
may  be  also  directed  to  salute  in  the  usual  way,  and  there  is  no  rea.son  why 
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this  latter  practice  ahould  not  be  followed  when  boys  meet  their  teacher  in 
the  street. 

183.  A  Handbook  of  Diill  and  Calisthenics  will  be  issued  shortly^  and 
the  particulars  of  the  exercise  to  be  taken  by  each  class  will  be  published 
in  the  Education  Gazette. 

Musical  drill  is  specially  recommended  for  girls  and  infants. 
Tntil  the  handbook  is  publishe*!  the  course  prescribed  in  the  Regulations 
of  1885  will  remain  in  force. 

184.  In  schools  where  arms  have  been  provided,  the  carbine  squad  is  to 
be  taught  the  manual  and  firing  exercises,  and  full  company  drill. 

13.  Dniwing, 

185.  Elementary  drawing  will  be  taught  to  all  classes.  The  actual 
work  to  be  done  will  be  specilietl  from  time  to  time  in  the  Edvcation 
Gazette,  ^ 

14.  Singind. 

186.  Singing  is  reqmred  to  l>e  taught  in  all  schools.  The  actual  work 
to  be  done  will  l»e  specified  from  time  to  time  in  the  Education  Gazette, 

B.— Infant  Schools. 

187.  The  programme  of  work  specified  for  the  Junior  Divlnion  applies 
also  to  children  in  an  infant  school. 

188.  The  other  arrangements  of  the  school  will  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tis.4stant  in  charge.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  (1)  singing  and 
the  recitation  of  easy  poetrjr,  (2)  suitable  physical  exercises,  and  (3)  occupa- 
tions for  the  hands  of  the  kind  known  as  Kindergarten  exercises,  will  fonn 
an  important  part  of  every  day's  work.  Musical  drill  is  strongly 
recommended. 

C. —Advanced  Schools  for  Qirls. 

189.  All  candidates  for  admission,  except  those  who  have  i)assed  throogli 
the  fourth  class  in  a  public  or  provisional  school,  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in — 

(a)  Readitigy  Royal  Reader,  No.  4,  or  equivalent. 

ib)  Dictation^  from  the  same. 
c)  Anthmeticy  the  simple  and  compound  roles. 

190.  The  course  of  study  will  comprise  the  usual  branches  of  an  English 
education,  French  and  German,  drawing,  class  singing,  and  cleuientaiy 
natural  science  ;  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  will  have  an  opix)rtunity  of 
commencing  the  study  of  Latin  and  mathematics. 

191.  All  the  pupils  will  l)e  required  to  follow  the  prescribed  course. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COMPULSORY  STANDARD. 

A. — ExaiQination  of  Schools. 

192.  There  shall  be  an  annual  examination  of  all  schools  which  shall  have 
been  established  for  not  less  than  nine  months. 

193.  No  teacher  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion, unless  he  or  she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  at  least  six 
months. 

194.  Teachers  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  children  whose  names  have 
not  been  on  the  books  for  at  least  three  months,  or,  in  the  ca^e  of  the  junior 
division,  for  at  least  six  months  before  the  day  of  examination. 

195.  The  inspectors  are  empowered  to  exempt  other  children  if  it  shall 
appear  that  there  are  satisfactory  reasons  therefor. 

196.  Marks  will  be  awarded  to  each  child  examined  according  to  the 
following  plan  : — 


Subject. 

Maximum  marks  obtainable  by  each  child 

examined. 

J.  D. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Arithmetio         

Language 

Drawing 

Needlework        

2 
1 

i 

1 

2 

2 
2 

4 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
6 
2 
3 
2 

197.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  obtainable  on  individual  exami- 
nation may  be  allowed  for  each  of  the  following: — (1)  Geography, 
(2)  History  (and  Language  in  the  Junior  and  First  ClassesX  (3)  roetry, 
(4),  Special  and  Moral  Lessons,  (5)  Singing,  (6)  Discipline  and  order,  (7) 
Drill. 

198.  The  exact  marks  awarded  to  each  school  for  each  of  these  branches 
will  be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector. 

199.  In  reading  one  mark  will  be  given  for  the  bare  pass,  and  the  other 
for  good  expression  and  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

200.  One  mark  will  be  given  for  sjpelling  tested  by  dictation,  and  the 
second  mark  for  a  properly  kept  book,  in  which  throughout  the  school  year 
the  s|)elling  ha^  been  taught  by  dictation  and  transcrii)tiqn. 

201.  In  writinff,  one  mark  will  be  allotted  to  transcription,  and  one  to  a 
finished  copyboofe. 

t'  202.  In  arawing  marks  will  be  given  for  finished  books,  and  also  for 
separate  exercises  done  on  the  day  of  examination. 

203.  In  arithmetic  the  marks  will  be  divided  between  the  mental  and 
written  work.  Unless  the  separate  steps  of  the  process  are  shown  wh^re 
necessary  work  will  not  be  accepted  even  if  correct. 

204.  Discipline  and  order  will  include  the  proper  preparation  and  obser- 
vance of  the  time-table  and  programmes  of  lessons,  and  the  proper  keeping 
of  the  various  school  records. 

205.  In  infant  schools  marks  will  be  awarded  on  examination  as.  fpc  a 
Junior  Divi«ion.    Ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  obtainable 
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by  individual  examination  will  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  exercises  sjiecified 
in  Regulation  188. 

206.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  insjHJctor  will  mark  the  names 
of  such  children  as  in  his  opinion  should  he  i>romoted,  and  the  teacher 
will  be  required  to  present  these  children  in  a  higher  class  at  the  next 
examination.  As  a  general  rule,  no  child  under  the  age  of  seven  vcars  "will 
be  jiromoted  by  the  insjjector  from  the  junior  division.  Any  child  may  be 
promoted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

207.  A  full  re|)ort  of  the  annual  examhiation  will  be  forwarded  to  each 
teacher,  and  it  is  to  be  fastened  in  the  insjKJctor's  register  immediately  it  i^ 
received.  ^ 

208.  Any  teadier  who  may  have  i-eason  to  complain  of  the  iimnner  in 
which  an  examination  has  l)een  conducted  must  reT)ort  the  circumstance* 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  conclusicm  thereol. 

209.  Should  any  special  circumstances  have  injuriously  affected  the 
school,  and  therefore  caused  the  jiercentage  to  be  lower  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  l>een,  such  circumstances  may  be  re]X)rted  in  writing  Hy  the 
head  teacher  within  seven  days  of  the  examination. 

210.  At  the  close  of  each  year  the  sch<K>ls  shall  V)e  arranged  in  classes. 

211.  The  basis  of  classification  shall  be  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  a^ 
shown  by  the  annual  examination,  but  the  inspectors  shall  consider  each 
case  oil  its  merits.  The  following  tuble  .shows  tiie  |)ercentage  required  as  a 
rule  for  each  cla»ss,  but  the  classification  may  be  altered  if  it  .sliall  api>ear 
that  any  subject  has  been  neglected,  or  that  the  percentage  docs  not  fairly 
represent  the  condition  of  the  school. 


Class. 


A. 
B. 


Percentage  ohtained  hy 
the  School. 


) 


Above  15 


Class. 

1). 
K.  . 
V. 


IVreentage  obtainoA  hy 
the  Scbnol. 

.  .    70  and  below  75 
00  and  below  70 
Below  m 


212.  No  school  will  be  placed  in  Class  A  unless  its  condition  is  oxceliff^^ 
in  every  resi)ect  as  regards  disi*ipline  and  order,  teaching,  and  moral  ^^^^' 
The  same  factors  will  l)e  taken  into  cf)nsideration  ifi  awarding  a  .sch^'^i  a 
position  in  Class  H.  -  .      i 

213.  The  pro|iosed  classification  of  each  school  shall  be  notiiieJ  ^'^  J!' 
AWwn«/?W  ^/fTiicf''',  and  seven  (lays  shall  be  allowed  for  an  ap)H.'aI  toti 
Minister,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 


B.     Compulsory  Standard. 

214.  Every  child  who  shall  have  j)a.Hsed,  before  an  insi>ector  of  '^^^  -^^og 
an  exan\ination  in  reading,  writing  (including  dictation),  an<l  arithnit^**i^\ug 
s(iecifie<l  for  the  fourth  class,  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  having  [wi.s^**^^ 
corajmlsory  standard. 


of 


Anntal  Examination  of  Schools,  1898. 

The  following  notes  and   instructions  are  j^rintcd  for  the  guidti'^^ 
teachers  ;  all  previous  instructions  are  cancelled.  .     .^^.y 

The  unnnal  examinations  will  begin  on  AjjHI  18th,  and,  under  orci\'?^^^j. 
circumstances,  will   he  held  witliin  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  the  ]n'*^^^ 
examiiiation.  ^{ 

•    -Xo  a])plication  must  be  niado   to  the    Insi>ector  for  the  exempt! ^^'^^ar 
chil(U-en  on  the  pound  of  irregular  attendance  if  during  the  ])revionr^     ^^ 
thev  were  exannned  in  any  seliool  under  the  Department  in  the  same   *^  £fia- 
ancl  special  note  is  to  be  taken  of  directions  given  in  the  notice  of  exa*^**- 
t ion  as  to  the  preparation  of  lists  of  names  for  exenipt ion.  .^      v  to 

^rhe  attention  of  teachers  is  also  directed  to  Kegulations  No.  1  ^'Jjon 
No.  200,  published  in  the  January,  1894,  (yaierfc,  especially  to  therestt^^ 
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placed  by  Regulation  194  on  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  the- Infant 
Department  or  Junior  Division  if  they  have  attended  some  other  school 
before  the  one  in  which  thoy  are  to  be  examined. 

Heading. 

The  first  mark  will  be  ^dven  for  accuracy.  All  vulffarisni."?  will  be  counteid 
as  mistakes,  e.ff, — (jit  for  ffet,  sor  for  mu\  j/etfhi^  tor  gettltuj^  singirC  ior 
siiu/ifig,  iwthinJc  for  n/tthinif^  c/iimlct/  for  dintutetf^  «H<blentbj  for  sud^lenl}/, 
ast  foi  ash    Omission  of  the  asnirate  will  always  count  as  a  mistake.  / 

lu  all  classes  above  the  First  tne  second  mark  will  ]>e  ^iven  forexj)reWon 
and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  Particular  .stress  is  laid 
on  good  expression  and  emphasis,  and  if  the  reading  is  clearly  iK)or  in  these 
respects  only  one  mark  can  l)e  obtained  ;  if  it  is  only  moderate,  Imt  th*'. 
sense  of  the  2*ftssa(fe  is  well  nn/l^rsfooff,  the  second  Tnark  may  still  be 
gained. 

With  fair  teaching  and  average  children  it  should  not  take  more  than  six 
months  to  learn  the  Reading  Sheets,  and  about  the  same  time  for  the 
Second  Primer.  This  will  not  \>c  done  by  repeating  the  lesson  over  and 
aver  again  till  the  children  are  sick  of  it,  but  by  first  giving  them  tliejxAver 
to  maRe  out  the  words  for  themselves  by  combining  sounds,  and  then  by 
t'eadin/f.  Ex|)erience  shows  that  the  majority  of  teachers  altogether  under- 
estimate the  value  of  making  every  child  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
sound  of  every  consonant,  vowel,  dij)h thong,  and  combination.  If  this  be 
done  the  power  to  read  will  come  almost  sjwutaneously. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  wait  till  every  child  knows  every  word  on  the  pag^. 
Read  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  it  will  l>e  found  that  the  words  have  been 
repeated  so  often  that  most  of  them  have  been  picked  up.  Then  go  back 
again  to  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  read  it  over  a  second  time.  If  any 
specially  dull  children  want  further  practice  let  them  have  it,  but  do  not 
keep  the  others  back. 

•No  objection  will  be  raised  to  the  ocmsioiifd  employment  of  elder 
children  m  heai*ing  the  reading  of  the  Juniors  and  First  Class,  but  any  such 
temporary  monitors  must  themselves  have  been  taught  how  to  form  words 
by  the  combination  of  sounds. 

•Junior  Division. — The  regulations  provide  for  an  up|)er  and  lower 
standard. 

The  Upper  Division  consists  of  children  whose  age  is  not  less  than  six 
yiears  and  six  months,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  not  on  the  roll 
of  any  school  under  the  Department  at  the  date  of  the  previous  annual 
examination  of  the  sch(x>l  now  attended. 

StaiulmrU.—Vov  the  first  mark,  the  Lower  Divisit)n  will  .read  six  words 
correctly  out  of  eight  from  the  Adelaide  Heading  Sheets  or  Primer  I;,  naw 
edition,  at  option  of  lnsj)e(t()r.  The  Upi)er  Division  will  read  two  lines 
from  Primer  II.,  with  not  more  than  one  error.  The  second  mark,  in  both 
divisions  of  the  class,  will  be  awarded  (I)  for  reading  new  words  made  by 
the  combinations  of  the  sounds  illustrated  by  then'  respective  Primers  ; 
(2)  for  making  new  or  old  words  of  a  similar  kind  with  loose  letters.  If 
the  Inspector  thinks  the  class  large  enough,  it  will  be  divided  into  twx> 
parts,  and  whilst  s(mie  are  making  up  words  with  their  letter.^,  othei*s  will 
be  tested  in  reading  fresli  words.  The  whole  class  will  also  be  tested  in 
the  drawing  copies  on  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  based. 

Class  I. — Children  must  read  both  the  Adelaide  Introductory  Header  ami 
Nelson's  First  Eoyal  Reader,  new  series. 

Standards. — For  the  first  mark,  four  lines  to  be  read,  with  not  more  than 
one  error.  To  obtain  the  second  mark  the  words  must  l)e  fairly  grouped.  It 
should  be  specially  noted  that  fiiient  reading  requires  a  to  be  pronounce<l 
short,  not  like  ay  ;  and  that  similarly  the  is  not  to  be  pronounced  thee 
.except  before  a  vowel ;  further,  that  jio  |)ause  is  allowable  between  the 
article  and  its  noun.  •  •.  i 

Class  II. — First  mark,  fixfi  lines  from  Hoyal  Reader  II.,  new  «*eri^  ;^not 
more  than  one  error.  vSecond  mark,  for  expression  and  (X)niprehensioD,  «is 
exp^ined  above.  Teacliers  who  wish  to  uoc  Class  Hi;  ^€hfl4)'en*t  Hour  in 
addition  may  do  so.    It  is  contemfilated  in  1899  and  following  years  to 
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examine  in  those  portions  of  aaaa  III.  Children's  Hour  specially  written 
for  Class  11. 

Class  III.— First  mark,  to  read  nine  lines  from  either  GfUldrm'i  Haw- 
for  Class  III.  for  the  school  year  1897-8,  or  from  Tanner's  Alphabet  of  the 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  with  not  more  than  one  error.  The  Inspector 
will  decide  which  children  will  read  in  each  book.  Second  mark,  for  ex- 
pression and  comprehension,  as  explained  al)ove. 

aasa  IV.— First  mark,  to  read  with  fair  fluency  eight  lines  from  the 
Children's  Hour  of  1897-8,  taking  only  those  months  which  comi)nae  the 
school  year ;  not  more  than  one  error.  Second  mark  will  be  given  for 
expression  and  comprehension,  as  explained  above. 

Class  v.— For  the  first  mark,  the  children  will  be  tested  by  a  lassage 
taken  from  the  Children's  Hoar  or  the  special  reading  book  used  by  Uie 
class,  and  any  other  passage  chosen  by  the  Inspector  from  any  suitable 
work.  Not  less  than  six  lines  will  be  read,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector. 
For  the  second  mark,  as  in  Classes  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

Spelling. 

Class  I.— First  mark  will  be  pven  for  speUing  correctly  on  slates  from 

dictation  four  out  of  six  words  chosen  from  the  Adelaide  Sijelling  Boo^. 

Part  II.,  and  the  introductory  Reader.    In  this  class  the  transition  will  be 

made  from  the  sound  of  the  letter  to  its  name.    Words  may  be  spelt  at  first 

by  both  methods.  ^    i    »      -^ 

The  second  mark  will  be  given  for  "  First  Transcription  Books,  written 
throughout  the  school  year  under  the  rules  given  below,  except  that  no 
dictation  will  be  required.  The  regulations  now  require  that  these  books 
shall  be  written  in  Class  I.  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the  earlier  months 
the  transcription  may  be  from  the  blackboard,  and  in  ^wncil  if  the  teacher 
prefers  it,  and  one  lesson  need  not  extend  beyond  half  a  page.  Dunng  the 
last  six  months  of  the  school  year  there  must  be  one  lesson  on  a  page,  as  m 
Class  II.,  the  writing  must  be  done  with  pen  and  ink,  and  it  must  be  true 
transcription  direct  from  the  Reading  Book ;  the  long  letters  may  have 
loops  or  otherwise  at  teacher's  option. 
IVoTH.— The  blackboard  may  be  used  for  teaching  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Class  II.— First  mark,  three  lines  on  paper  from  the  Reading  Book ;  alJ 
the  stops  will  be  dictated.  Two  errors  in  spelling  will  fail.  Second  mark : 
This  will  be  gained  by  showing  all  the  dictation  and  transcription  books 
written  during  the  year.  These  books  must  strictly  comply  with  the  rules 
given  below. 

Class  III.— First  mark,  about  eight  lines  on  paper  from  Class  III. 
Children's  Hour  of  the  current  school  year  ^vill  be  dictated.  The  children 
will  be  told  when  a  sentence  is  completed,  and  must  supply  the  proper 
stops,  as  laid  down  in  the  Language  Standanl.  Two  errors  m  spelling  will 
fail.    Second  mark,  as  in  Clas.s  TI. 

Class  IV.— First  mark,  about  eight  lines  on  i)aper  fi-oni  the  Children s 
Hour  of  the  current  school  year.  The  cliiklren  will  be  told  when  a  sen- 
tence is  completed,  and  must  supply  the  proi)cr  stops.  Two  errors  in 
spelling  will  fail.     Second  mark  a.s  in  Class  \L 

Class  V. — First  mark  :  Pa.H8age8  equivalent  to  about  twelve  lines  in 
Class  IV.  Children's  Hmir  will  be  given  on  [)aper  from  any  book,  but  no 
technical  or  unusual  words  will  be  allowed.  No  stoiis  will  be  dictated. 
Two  errors  in  spelling  will  fail.  Second  mark,  as  in  Class  II.,  but  the 
books  must  contain  ordy  dictation. 

Dictation  and  Transcription  Books. 
Thg^llowin^  are  the  rules  under  which  these  books  are  to  be  written  :— 

1.  The  book  is  to  be  regularly  written  in  throughout  the  school  year,  as 
the  mark  is  for  the  systematic  teaching  of  spelling. 

2.  The  dictation  and  transcription  are  to  follow  in  consecutive  order  as 
they  have  been  done  in  school. 

3.  There  must  bfe  nothing  else  in  the  book. 
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4.  Each  Jesson  is  to  be  begun  at  the  top  of  a  fresh  page,  and  the  date  is 
to  be  written  by  the  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  space  is  not  wasted  by  making  the  lesson  occupy  a  page,  and 
only  a  few  lines  of  the  next  page. 

5.  The  errors  are  to  be  marked  by  the  teacher^  with  coloured  ink  or  pencil, 
and  the  lesson  at  once  initialled. 

6.  The  corrections  are  to  be  written  by  the  pupil  at  the  foot  of  the  lesson 
before  the  next  lesson  is  written. 

7.  All  lessons  are  to  be  of  fair  length.  If  they  are  habitually  made  too 
short  the  books  will  not  be  passed. 

8.  Strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  writing,  and  the 
general  neatness  of  the  book,  as  well  as  to  the  careful  marking  of  errors  by 
the  teacher,  and  correction  of  them  by  the  children.  The  writing  should 
be  bold,  and  of  the  same  standard  of  ejrrellence  as  coj»/book  mHting,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  copy,  and,  in  the  case  of  dic- 
tation, for  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  speed. 

9.  In  Class  II.  it  should  be  particularly  observed  that  the  transcription 
is  to  be  in  small  handy  i.c.,  loops  are  to  be  made  on  the  letters  6,  L  /,  etc. 
The  letter  d  should  not  touch  the  upper  line,  but  only  go  about  three-iourths 
of  the  way ;  the  letter  t  half  the  distance. 

10.  German-ruled  books  are  to  be  used  in  Class  II.  (size  of  writing,  A 
of  an  inch),  and  Class  III,  (size  of  writing  J  of  an  inch).  For  Classes  IV. 
and  V^plain  exercise  books,  with  lines  y^j  of  an  inch  apart. 

11.  The  transcription  and  dictation  will  consist  of  passages  from  the 
reading  prescribed  for  the  class,  but  a  few  sepamte  words  may  be  written 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

12.  No  lesson  nmst  l)e  written  in  these  books  out  of  time-table  hours,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  when  an  unsatisfactory  exercise  has  to  be  re-written,  nor 
must  any  lessons  prescribed  on  the  time-table  l>e  omitted. 

Writing. 

Jwtnor  Divisi<m.—-One  mark ;  to  write  not  less  than  five  easy  words 
selected  from  Primer  I.  on  slates  (ruled  with  lines  J  of  an  inch  apart),  from 
a  copy  on  a  blackboard.     Capital  I  must  be  used. 

Class  I.— First  mark  :  To  transcribe  on  a  leaf  of  the  transcrii>tion  book 
a  passage  from  the  Reading  Book  of  about  two  lines.  All  the  capitals  will 
be  requured  in  this  class,  and  the  children  must  write  their  names.  Second 
mark  :  Copybooks  A,  B,  and  C,  consecutively  written,  as  per  instructions 
below. 

Class  II.— First  mark  :  To  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  Readinjg  Book 
on  a  leaf  of  the  Transcription  Book,  with  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
capitals.  Second  mark  :  To  show  Copybooks  D,  E,  andT,  consecutively 
^Titten,  as  per  instructions  below. 

Class  III.— First  mark,  as  in  Class  II.  Second  mark  :  To  show  Copy- 
books G,  H,  and  K,  consecutively  written,  as  per  instructions  below. 

Class  IV.  First  mark,  as  in  Class  II.  Poetry  will  be  selected.  Second 
mark :  To  show  Copybooks  L,  M,  and  N,  consecutively  written,  as  per  in- 
structions below. 

ClajBS  v.— One  mark  only.  To  show  the  Copybooks  O  that  have  been 
regularly  written  in  during  the  school  year. 

Copybooks. 

1.  These  must  be  bandjide  those  used  in  the  school. 

±  No  leason  must  be  written  in  them  except  as  shown  on  the  time-table, 
uor  must  any  lessons  shown  on  the  timetable  be  omitted.  Books  wntten 
up  for  the  examination  will  not  be  accepted.  .  ,     ,  i   , 

3.  The  date  is  to  be  written  by  the  pupil,  At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  beiow 
and  a  little  to  the  ri^t  of  the  last  line,    (it  is  not  necessary  to  date  pages 

at  the  top.)  ,      .  , -. 

4.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  all  unstrokes  in  traced  line  are  pro- 
perly covered.    Some  children  omit  these  altogether. 

5.  Note  the  proper  place  for  beginning  a  letter, 

4131.  2  Q 
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fi.  Teachers  are  not  required  to  initial  ^h  page.  ^i„„^ 

7   Teachers  should  mark  i-rrons  in  the  formation  of  letters  with  coloui^ 

ink  or  pencil,  and  the  pupil  will  then  correct  hw  mistakes  in  the  column  set 

*TlSud^nS  Un^^'k--^  the  Inspectors  will  m  very  particular  attention 
to  the  use  matte  of  this  correction  column.  ,     i     •   .„„„„,^  t„ 

9.  Teachers  will  ol«erve  that  the  mark  for  the  copylKioks  is  supposedto 
show  that  the  ttaeher  has  given  regular  and  sati.sfactory  rastruction.  Ibe 
transcription  shows  the  results  of  the  teaching.  ,    ,  ,„  ,       j    •  „  ,i.. 

10  It  is  to  be  noted  that  each  child  who  attends  140  days  dunngthe 
school  year  will  be  exi«cted  to  .show  at  least  one  set  of  l>ooks  completed. 

n.  It  is  suggested  that  in  grass  cases  of  individual  irregf^'^  "^ 
attendance,  thTnuniber  of  day*  should  l)e  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
Dictation.  Copy,  and  Drawing  Ixwk.s.  ^  ,     ,    ^       !,...„ 

iT&icept  in  si^cial  casesTAildren  should  not  be  put  back  to  a  lo*er 

book  than  the  la.st  one  written. 

Language. 

Junior  Division  and  Class  I.-There  will  be  "».\'idividual  examination 
in  these  classes,  but  the  Inspector  wUl  test  the  ability  of  the  children  to 
answer  in  complete  sentences,  and  carry  on  a  conversation. 

Classes  II.  to  V.  -The  oral  examination  in  these  classes  wUl  be  collective, 
and  questions  will  be  of  the  following  patterns :— 

1.  Vmmmatical  questions  on  the  child's  composition,  or  other  suitaWe 
ea.'y  sentences.     Tte  questions  will  be  based  on  the  special  course  laid 

down  for  the  class.  ,  .  ^      c  \. 

±  Making  sentences  with  given  words  or  given  parts  of  speech. 
3.  Converaation  on  a  picture,  a  subject  of  daily  life,  or  a  story  told  to  the 

""  Tconversation  on  a  piece  of  poetry  already  familiar  to  the  class.  Th^ 
will  include  telling  the  story  orally,  explaining  the  sense  of  a  passage,  or  oi 
particular  words. 

Writfm.^A  story  will  be  told  to  Cla^  IL,  HI.  and  IV.  Thr€«^«j- 
tions  will  be  written  on  the  blackboard  for  Qass  II.  to  answer  on  slates^ 
complete  sentences,  with  the  requisite  capitals  and  stops.  Uass  ill.  w 
reiTiKluoe  the  story  on  paper  without  the  aid  of  questions.  Cla^/J;; 7^" 
do  similarly  on  paper  and  in  the  form  of  a  letter  if  requested  b>  the 
InsiKjctor.  Class  vTwill  write  on  pai)er  a  short  e&say  upon  a  familiar  sub- 
leot  S,^cM  attention  should  he  rji  vert  to  the  i«e  of  projyer  stops  and  mm 
^ountation.  nutrks  especialh/.  This  is  the  weak  pomt  f'f^r^^'^^.^Z^] 
Bhown  i>articularly  in  the  compositions  that  children  send  to  the  ChMrem 

ItVs  recommended  that  compositions  be  written  in  books  by  Oasses  DL, 
IV.,  v.,  and  the  books  preserved  until  after  the  examination. 

Arithmetic. 

Junior  Z)ivma».— Two  oral  questions  will  be  asked,  and  one  mark  given 
for  each  correct  answer.  The  course  is  fully  treated  in  Teacher's  Manual, 
Parti. 

Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.— Mental :  Two  questions  will  be  asked,  and  half 
a  mark  \%411  be  allotted  to  each.  Slate  :  Four  sums  will  be  set,  and  a  marK 
will  be  given  for  each  one  right ;  but  the  maximum  of  the  class  will  be 
counted  as  if  only  three  sums  were  set.  Should  the  total  marks  gained  by 
the  class  exceed  this  maximum,  the  number  in  excess  will  be  deducted  from 
the  total  of  the  class.  Teacher's  Manual,  Part  1.,  contains  the  course  for 
Class  I.,  Part  II.  for  Class  II.,  and  Part  IV.  for  Class  III.  These  manuals 
v^l  be  considerably  used  in  the  examination,  and  the  mental  work  for 
Class  IV.  will  be  partly  based  on  Part  TV.  Teachers  are  strongly  recon^- 
mended  to  use  the  various  ** Exercises  in  Arithmetic"  in  schooL  The 
increased  practice  obtained  by  working  the  examples  will  be  foimd  highly 
beneficial. 

Classes  IV.  and  V.— Mental :  Two  questions  will  be  asked,  andon^  mark 
given  for  tacU  correct  answer.      SJate  :  The  Inspector  may  require  these 
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classes  to  work  their  sums  on  paper.  Five  sums  will  be  set,  and  one  mark 
will  be  given  for  each  sum  correctly  worked  ;  but  in  calculating  the 
percentage  the  maximum  will  be  taken  as  four  only.  Should  the  total 
marks  obtained  by  the  class  exceed  this  maximum,  the  number  in  excess 
will  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  class. 

The  marks  for  mental  arithmetic  are  awarded  individually,  but  in  view  of 
the  difficulty  to  children  of  a  raiad  oral  examination,  the  questions  will  l)e 
addressed  to  groups  of  about  eignt  children  (unless  the  class  is  Ux>  small  to 
admit  of  that  number),  and  the  answer  will  be  taken  from  those  who  hold 
out  their  hands.  If  no  correct  answer  is  given  the  Inspector  will  make  a 
nought  a^inst  as  many  of  the  group  as  he  thinks  fair,  having  regdrd  to  the 
comparative  difficulty  of  the  questions. 

Note. — The  time  allowed  for  slate  arithmetic  at  the  annual  examination 
will  be  as  follows  :— Class  II.,  20  min.;  Class  III.,  30  min.;  Class  IV., 
45  min.;  Class  V.,  60  min. 

Poetry  and  Recitation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  under  the  regulations  the  Adelaide 
Poetry  Books  are  to  be  used  in  future  in  all  classes. 

The  Junior  Division  will  \ye  exjiected  to  say  their  pieces  together,  and 
the  First  Class  also  if  the  Insi)ector  desires  it.  An  individual  as  well  as  a 
collective  examination  will  be  taken  in  all  other  classes.  When  an  indi- 
vidual examination  is  resorted  to,  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  class  will 
be  tested,  and  the  children  to  recite  will  be  selected  alteinately  by  the 
Inspector  and  the  teacher. 

To  save  labour,  teachers  of  schools  with  an'  average  attendance  below 
100  are  recommended  to  gi-oup  the  classes  for  [KXjtry,  so  that  the  same  pieces 
may  be  learnt  by  (a)  Junioi-s,  1.  and  IL-  (/>)  by  III.  and  IV.  (The  Second 
Class  may  be  grouped  with  Third  and  1  ourth  if  more  convenient) 

Half -marks  will  be  given  for  accuracy,  half  for  j)roper  expres.siou ;  or, 
when  the  piece  admits  of  g(Mxl  questioning  on  the  subiect  matter,  one- 
third  for  accuracy,  one-third  for  expression,  and  one  third  for  compre- 
hension. 

Geography. 

The  examination  will  be  collective  in  all  classes. 

Large  classes  will  be  divided  into  drafts  of  about  thirty  children. 

History. 

The  same  plan  will  be  followed  as  in  geograi)liy,  and  the  history  chart 
will  be  used.  Classes  II.  and  III.  will  be  examined  on  the  text  books 
mentioned  l)elow,  and  Classes  IV.  and  V.  will  l)e  examined  as  per  the  list 
printed  immediately  after  these  instructions. 

The  following  artungements  have  now  come  into  force : — In  large  schools, 
where  Classes  II.  and  III.  are  taught  sei)amtely,  the  fonner  will  be  exam- 
ined on  the  stories  contained  in  Book  1.  of  Longman's ''Ship"  Historical 
Headers,  and  the  latter  class  in  Book  II.  of  the  same  series.  In  small 
schools  where  these  classes  are  taught  together  Books  I.  and  II.  will  be 
t«k?n  in  alternate  yetn's. 

Special  and  Moral  Lessons. 

Properly  arranged  courses  of  manual  or  science  lessons  are  now  required, 
as  well  as  moral  lessons.     W'^orc?  lessons  will  secure  no  marks.    The  chil 
dren  are  expected  to  work  or  experiment.     The  Inspector  may  call  for  the 
notes  of  any  or  all  of  these  lessons.  e     r^     ^ 

See  also  official  notice  on  "  Temperance  Teaching,"  m  Gazette  for  October, 
1893,  and  Regulation  197,  published  in  Gazette  for  January,  1894. 

Under  this  revised  Regulation  197,  one-half  the  marks  allotted  to  these 
subjects  in  an  examination  will  be  pbtainable  by  complymg  with  Regula- 
tions 162  and  179  for  Juniors  and  Classes  I.  and  II.  Tlie  other  half  can  be 
gained  by  giving  systematic  courses  of  lessons  in  certain  subjects  specified 
m  revised  Regulation  197.  In  order  to  remove  doubts  that  may  possibly 
exist,  theJollo\ving  joints  should  be  noted  :—  ■ 

I.Siich  systematic  courses  must  be  given  to  Classes  111.,  IV.,  and  v., 
both  boys  and  girls.    The  whole  class  is  to  receive  the  training,  and  not  a 

4131.  '^  ^  '^ 
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few  individuals  only.    One  lesson  per  week  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
needlework  will  suffice  for  girls. 

2.  One  course  need  not  occupy  twelve  months  ;  but  when  it  Is  finished 
another  must  be  begun. 

3.  Different  subjects  may  be  taken  in  different  classes,  and  if  necessary, 
boys  and  girls  may  have  different  courses. 

4.  The  subject  of  agriculture  is  considered  to  be  something  more  than 
ordinary  gardening,  or  ordinary  wheat-sowing.  It  should  consist  mainly 
of  experimental  work,  with  the  systematic  keeping  of  records  and  the 
tabulation  of  results. 

5.  Pending  the  issue  of  a  revised  regulation,  the  Inspectors  will  acept 
proper  systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  any  of  the  following :— Prac- 
tical agriculture,  wood-work,  metal-work,  clay-modelling,  plaster  work, 
cardboard-work,  book-binding,  brush  making,  basket-work,  straw-plaiting, 
netting,  and  (for  girls  only)  cooking  and  fancy  needlework. 

Needlework. 

Junior  Dimsioii,-  No  mark  :  Fold  a  hem  on  paper  and  thread  a  needle. 

Class  I. — One  mark  :  In  the  presence  of  the  Inspector  to  turn  down 
and  hem.  Two  colours  of  cotton  to  be  used,  and  the  joining  of  threads  to 
be  sho\^Ti. 

Classes  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V. — One  mark  for  the  garment,  ivhick  muM 
have  bee7i  entirely  fjced  by  the  child ^  and  have  been  done  wUt/  in  achool 
hoicrs ;  it  must  also  contain^  used  only  in  their  projyer  pla/^es^  all  the  stitches 
specified  for  the  class.  Dolls'  clothes  will  not  be  accepted;  the  s{)ecia] 
object  in  the  course  of  needlework  is  to  teach  children  to  make  clothes  for 
themselves. 

The  second  mark  will  be  given  for  a  specimen  done  without  the  least  aid 
in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 

Every  portion  of  the  standard  in  each  class  will  be  tested  (if  the  class  is 
not  too  small)  by  giving  different  work  to  each  child.  All  work  for  this 
mark  is  to  be  done  in  distinctly  coloured  cotton  or  silk.  Webbing  with 
holes  to  be  danied  should  be  at  liand. 

Some  misapprehension  having  arisen,  it  is  specially  to  be  not<^(l  that 
Class  II.  and  upwards  are  recjuired  by  the  regulations  to  be  taught  how  to 
do  both  forms  of  seams,  viz.,  top-sewing  and  felling,  and  running  and 
felling. 

The  Inspector  will  fix  the  time  for  each  exercise  he  gives. 

Instructions  as  to  the  size  of  specimens  to  be  prepared  for  the  test 
examinations  in  each  class  will  be  found  below, 

Drill, 

Full  marks  cannot  be  awarded  unless  eojch  class  is  taught  the  whole  of 
the  drill  prescribed  in  the  standards.    The  standards  are  printed  below. 

No  marks  at  all  will  be  awarded  unless  an  honest  effort  has  been  made 
to  teach  the  course  prescribed. 

Drawing. 

As  with  dictation  and  transcription  books  and  Copybooks,  all  the  books 
used  during  the  school  year  are  to  be  shown,  and  no  lessons  shown  on  the 
timetable  may  be  omitted.  Drawings  done  before  the  Inspector  must  not 
l)e  smaller  than  those  to  be  done  in  the  books. 

When  a  special  book  is  mentioned  the  copies  from  it  may  in  all  cases  be 
drawn  in  the  corresponding  blank  book  ;  thus,  B  answers  to  I.b,  G  to  III.A, 
etc. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  children  may  finish  lHK>ks  now  in  use 
before  beginning  such  as  are  here  si)eciried  for  the  first  time. 

Junior  Division.— One  mark :  To  draw  on  their  ruled  slate.s  one  or 
more  copies  taken  from  the  Adelaide  Kindergarten  Copies. 

The  use  of  Kindergarten  Copies  for  the  children  to  drawn  in  is  strongly 
recommended,  especially  for  those  who  remain  a  second  year  in  the  class. 
The  book  "  Our  Zoo  "  may  be  substituted. 

Class  I.— First  mark  :  To  draw  on  suitably  ruled  paper  in  the  presence 
of  the  Inspector  one  or  more  copies  from  Adelaide  Kindergarten  Copiee, 
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and  I.B  or  II.b.  Kinder^rten  copies  to  be  drawn  on  dotted  paper,  as  at 
right  hand  side  of  Drawing  Book  A.  Second  mark  :  To  show  books  (each 
lesson  dated)  of  Adelaide  Drawing  Book  A,  filled  with  drawings  (ruled  and 
freehand)  from  Kindergarten  Copies  and  either  I.B  and  II.B  (all  freehand). 
*'  Our  ZcK) "  may  also  be  used. 

Class  IL— First  mark  :  To  draw,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  free- 
hand, on  plain  paper  (4  Jin.  square),  a  copy  from  Book  1 1.  A,  and  on  a  page 
of  the  drawing  book  a  copy  from  JBook  II.B,  and  a  coiw  from  Book  ll.c. 
The  Inspector  will  decide  which  children  shall  do  11.  a,  or  II.B,  or  I  I.e. 
Second  mark  :  To  show  Drawing  Books  II.  a,  II.b.,  and  I  I.e.,  all  freehand. 
Every  lesson  to  be  dated. 

Class  III. — First  mark  :  To  draw,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  free- 
hand, on  plain  i)aper  (4^in.  square),  a  copy  from  Book  III.a,  or  (on  a  page 
of  tiie  book  or  paper  of  same  size)  a  copy  from  III.b,  at  the  option  of  the 
lns|)ector.  Second  mark  :  To  show  Drawing  Books  III.a  and  III.B. 
Kvery  lesson  to  be  dated. 

C/lass  IV. — To  draw,  in  the  presence  of  the  Insijector^  freehand,  on  7>/<'i/h 
mi*er,  a  copy  from  either  Book  IV. a  or  IV.B,  at  the  option  of  the  Insi)ector. 
riie  paper  for  IV.a  copy  must  be  not  less  than  5jin.  oy  4^in.,  and  for  IV.B 
not  less  than  7in.  square.  All  drawings  are  to  be  tinted,  unless  the 
Inspector  directs  otherwise.  Second  mark :  To  show  books  of— (I) 
Drawing  Book  O  (scale) ;  (2)  Drawing  Books  IV.a  and  IV.B.  Both  these 
latter  books  must  be  tinted.  The  following  mixtures  of  tints  are  suitable 
for  Drawing  Book  IV.a  : — Each  drawing  should  be  tinted  in  two  or  more 
washes  of  the  same  colour,  as  a  monochrome  ;  1  and  12,  lake  and  chrome ; 
(salmon  pink) ;  2  and  6,  Prussian  blue  and  burnt  sienna  Heave  the  flower 
white) ;  3,  14,  15,  burnt  sienna,  black,  and  chrome ;  4,  8,  16,  lake  and 
black  ;  5,  7,  9,  10,  Prussian  blue  and  black  ;  11,  13,  burnt  sienna  and  black 
(in  13  leave  the  i^etals  white).  Tliese  tints  are  given  as  suggestions,  and 
are  optional.  Other  tints  may  be  introduced  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
teacher.    These  tints  will  be  found  suitable  also  for  Book  IV.B. 

Class  V. — First  mark  :  To  draw,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  free- 
hand, on  plain  paper  (6^in.  square),  a  copy  from  Drawing  Book  No.  8,  and 
to  tint  it.  Second  mark  :  Drawing  Books  No.  8,  tinted,  and  V.B,  shaded 
or  tinted.  Every  lesson  dated.  Third  mark  :  Adelaide  Drawing  Book  L. 
with  scale  drawings  from  actual  objects,  and  geometrical  drawing.  The 
geometrical  part  of  the  work  will  not  be  required  until  further  instructions 
are  given.  Girls  may  substitute  for  scale  drawings  pattern  drawings  of 
garments  actualljr  measured  before  the  class.  As  before,  each  lesson  to  be 
dated  by  the  pupil. 

In  (Masses  IV.  and  V.  it  is  required  that  an  average  of  one  lesson  in  four 
be  devoted  to  scale  drawing. 

Singing. 

Full  marks  for  this  subject  can  only  be  obtained  by  correct  and  tasteful 
singing  in  parts,  and  thorough  teaching  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  method.  The 
meaning  and  use  of  the  signs  must  be  understood.  The  children  should 
also  be  able  to  sing  voluntaries  from  the  modulator  and  hand  signs  ;  to 
sin^  on  one  tone  easy  time  exercises,  and  to  recognise  all  the  tones  of  the 
scale  by  ear. 

Singing  by  ear  in  one  part  wall  only  entitle  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  ;  singing  by  ear  in  two  jyarts  to  60  per  cent. 

The  standard  for  each  class  will  be  found  printed  below  ;  and  it  will 
follow  that  in  course  of  time  fewer  marks  will  be  awarded  for  singing  by 
ear. 

Promotions. 

The  right  of  bringing  special  considerations  to  bear  in  the  matter  of 
promotions  is  freely  conceded  to  teachers,  who  are  requested  to  be  with 
the  Inspector  while  he  is  attending  to  th  s  matter.  Of  coarse,  it  is  under- 
stood vhat  the  teacher  has  not  a  right  to  veto.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
children  under  seven  years  of  age  are  expected  to  be  promoted  from  th«3 
Junior  Division  by  the  Inspector  unless  the  child  has  been  in  attendanc 
at  school  for  more  than  one  year  ;  and  no  child  over  eight  will  be  allowed 
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to  i*eniain  in  the  Junior  Divii»ion  unless  special  reason  can  be  given  in 
writing. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Classes  IV.  and  V.  will  be  examined  on  the  following  subjects,  a  portion 
being  taken  each  year :  For  1896,  House  of  Tudor,  Stuart  Periai,  and 
Ilcmse  of  Hanover ;  for  1899,  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  end  of  the 
House  of  Tudor.  Lists  of  battles  are  not  required,  nor  are  genealogical 
tallies.     The  only  dates  expected  are  indicated  in  the  programme  below. 

Early  Periods. 

Roman  Invasion  (b.c.  55). 

Maimers  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Britons.    The  Druids. 

Saxon  Invasion  (coming  of  the  English). 

Introduction  of  Christianity. 

Alfred  the  Great  (a.d.  871)  and  the  Danish  Invasion. 

Supremacy  of  the  IMne.^. 

Harold's  Oath. 

Norman  Kings. 

Xorman  Conijueat  (a.d.  1006). 

Brief  account  of  Feudal  Systenj,  Curfew  Bell,  Doomsday  Book 

Stephen  an<l  Matilda. 

Plantagenet  Kings. 

Henry  II.  and  his  French  Dominions. 

Thomas  Becket. 

Richard  I.  and  Crusades. 

Richard's  Captivity. 

Trince  Arthur's  Death. 

King  John  and  the  Barons. 

The  (ireat  Charter  (a.d.  1^215). 

Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  First  Parliament. 

The  First  Prince  of  Wales. 

William  Wallsice. 

Robert  Bnice  and  Battle  of  Bannockburn  (a.d.  1314) 

Edward  III.  aftd  the  Invasion  of  France. 

The  Black  IVince. 

The  Citizens  of  Calais. 

1  M 

House  of  Lancaster. 

Prince  Henry  and  Judge  Gascoigne. 
liattle  of  Agincourt  (a.d.  1415). 
Story  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Origin  of  tlie  Wars  of  the  Rases. 

House  of  York. 

Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  (a.d.  1485). 
Life  of  the  People  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

House  of  Tudor. 
Story  of  the  Impostors. . 

Discovery  of  America  (a.d.  1492). 

Henry  VIIL's  Quarrel  with  the  Pope. 

Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon. 

C^^ardinal  Wolsey. 

The  Reformation.    (Teachers  are  requested  in  dealing  with  this  P^^ 

to  treat  the  subject  exactly  as  in  "  (Gardiner's  Outlines.**) 
Edward  VI.  ' 

Siieen  Mary  and  the  Spanish  Marriage, 
ary  Queen  of  Scots. 
ITic  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Armada  (a.D.  1688). 
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Stuart  Period. 

Story  of  Gunpowder  Plot. 

The  Long  Parliament  and  the  Civil  War. 

C/avaliers  and  Roundheads. 

Death  of  Charles  I.  (a.d.  1649). 

(Miver  Cromwell. 

War  with  the  Dutch,  and  Capture  of  Jamaica. 

The  Restoration  (a.d.  1660). 

The  Great  Plague  and  Great  Fire  (a.d.  1666). 

The  l^evolution  of  1688. 

The  Capture  of  Gibraltar. 

Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Battle  of  Blenheim  (a.d.  1704). 

Life  of  the  People. 

House  of  Hanover. 
The  Rebellion  of  1715. 
The  Rebellion  of  174,->. 
The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
Robert  Clive  and  the  Battle  of  Pla-ssey  (a.d.  1757). 
(ienerul  Wolfe  and  the  Capture  of  Quebec. 
War  of  American  Independence. 
Declaration  of  lndei)endence  (a.d.  1776). 
French  Revolution  (a.d.  1780;. 
War  with  Nai)oleo]i. 
Battle  of  the  S'ile. 

Trafalgar  and  the  Death  of  Nelson  (a.d.  1805). 
Sir  John  Moore. 
The  Retreat  from  Moscow. 
The  Battle  of  Waterloo  (a.d.  1815). 
XaDoleon  at  St.  Helena. 
Wilberforce  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
The  People's  Charter. 
Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Crimean  War  (a.d.  1854). 
The  Indian  Mutiny  (a.d.  1857). 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRILL 

The  Depaetment's  Dbill  Book. 

Schools  of  Classes  X.^  XI,  XII,  and  Proinsional  Schools. 

m 

Junior  Division,  Boys  and  Girls,— FaH  I. :  Sec.  2,  formation  of  squad ; 
sec.  3,  xx>sition  of  attention ;  sec.  4,  standing  at  ease,  1  and  2 ;  sec.  5. 
dressing  with  intervals ;  sec.  6,  turnings  by  numbers  (right,  left,  ana 
alwut)  ;  sec.  7,  saluting  to  the  front  and  the  side ;  sec.  8,  extension  motions, 
practices  1  and  2  ;  sec.  11,  position  in  marching  ;  sec.  13,  the  quick  march ; 
sec.  14,  the  halt ;  sec.  17,  marking  time  ;  sec.  30.  marching  in  file  ;  sec.  31 
wheeling  in  file. 

Part  III. :  Sec.  1,  arm  stretching ;  sec.  2,  arm  swinging. 

( 'lass  I.,  Boys  and  Girls, — All  the  movements  prescribed  for  the  Junior 
Di\dsion,  and  in  addition— Part  I. :  Sec.  6,  half -turns ;  sec.  8,  extension 
motions,  practice  III. 

Part  III. :  Sec.  3,  foot  raising ;  sec.  4,  leg  stretching  ;  sec.  5,  leg  swinging 
O)oys  only) ;  sec.  6,  knee  bending  (boys  only). 

C-laases  11.^  III.,  IV..  Boys  a/nd  Girls, — All  the  movements  prescribed  for 
Junior  Division  and  Class  I.,  and  in  addition — Part  I.  :  Sec.  12,  balance 
step  J  sec.  19,  changing  step  ;  sec.  25,  turnings,  judging  the  time  ;  sec.  45, 
dismissing  a  squad. 

Part  III. :  Sec.  7,  lunging  (boys  only):  sec,  8,  trunk  twisting ;  sec.  U 
trunk  bending  ;  sec.  10,  trunk  twisting  and  banding  combinsi. 
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Schools  of  Classes  VIII,  and  IX, 

Junior  Division  and  Class  L,  Boys  and  Girls. — Same  coarse  as  prescribed 
for  these  classes  in  schools  of  Class  X.,  and  lower. 

Classes  II.,  III.,  IV.,  Boys  and  Girls.— All  the  movements  prescribed  for 
schools  of  Class  X.  and  lower,  and  in  addition  the  following  : — Part  I. : 
sec.  15,  stepping  out ;  sec.  16,  stepping  short ;  sec.  18,  8tepi)ing  back  ;  sec,  20, 
double  march  (boys  only) ;  sec.  21.  the  side  step  ;  sec.  2:2,  turning  when  on 
the  march  ;  sec.  23,  foi-min^  squad  in  single  rank  ;  sec.  24,  dressing  ;  sec. 
26,  marching ;  sec.  33,  the  side  step. 

Part  III. :  The  whole,  as  previously  detailed. 

Schools  of  Classes  YII.  and  njjtonrds. 

Junior  Division  and  Class  L,  Boys  and  Girls. — Same  course  as  pre.scribed 
for  these  classes  in  schools  of  Class  X.  and  lower. 

Class  n..  Boys  and  Girls.  —Same  course  as  prescribed  for  Class  11.  in 
schools  of  Classes  VIII.  and  IX. 

Classes  III.,  IV.,  V.,  Boys.— The  whole  of  Part  I,  the  whole  of  Part  III., 
and,  in  schools  where  rifles  are  supplied,  the  manual  and  firing  exercises 
and  the  movements  of  Part  I.  done  with  rifles. 

Note. — Part  IV.  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  boys. 

Girls.— The  whole  of  Part  IV.  (pole  drillX  the  whole  of  Part  I.,  irith  the 
excejdion  of  sees.  27  and  40,  the  diagonal  march ;  sees.  28  and  41,  changing 
front ;  .sees.  29  and  41,  changing  direction  ;  sec.  32,  forming  squad  on  the 
march  ;  sec.  38,  taking  open  order ;  sec.  42,  formation  of  fours ;  sec.  43, 
fours,  wheeling  and  formmg  squad  ;  sec.  44,  breaking  off  files. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING, 
Infant  and  Junior  Divisions, 

1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner's  or  Teacher's  pointing  on  the  modulator 
the  tones  di  m»  S,  and  their  replicates  in  any  easy  order. 

2.  To  know  the  manual  signs  for  d,  m,  S,  and  to  be  trained  to  sing  fi*oiii 
them. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly,  without  harshness  or  straining,  easy  s(*h(X)l  and 
action  songs.    At  lea.st  three  songs  to  be  prepared. 

First  Class, 

1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner's  or  Teacher  s  pointing  on  the  modulator  in 
any  key,  the  key.  tone,  and  chord  being  given^  the  tones  of  the  doh  cliord 
in  any  order,  ana  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  in  stepwise  succession. 

Examples — 
Key  C  or  D- 
(1.)  dsmdmrdsltdd'ssfmrd 

Key  F  or  G— 
(2.)  d  m  d  Si  Ii  ti  d  m  s  f  m  r  d  ti  d  m  s  Si  d 

2.  To  know  the  manual  signs  for  all  the  tones  of  the  scale,  and  to  pmctise 
voluntaries  from  the  same.  To  be  instructed  in  the  mental  effects  of  the 
tones  (tlie  firm  tone  doh^  the  grand  tone  soh^  the  calm,  sweet  me^  d:c.). 

3.  To  l>e  able  to  sing  time  tests  in  either  two  or  four  pulse  measure, 
including  one-pulse  tones  tan  and  continued  pulses  {aa).  These  exercises 
are  to  be  sung  on  one  tone  to  laa^  but  may  be  taa-taid  first. 

Example— 

I  1  :  III   :  -  I  1    :  -  I  1  :  1  I  I  :  -  I  -   :  I  II 

4.  To  imitate  a  simple  phras>e  of  four  tones,  using  the  syllable  laa,  after 
hearing  it  played  or  sung  twice. 
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Examples — 

dmrd      msfm      sd'td^ 

5.  To  sing  in  unison  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  sweetly,  a  school  song. 
At  least  five  tunes  to  be  learnt 

Second  Class, 

1.  To  sol-fa  from  the  examinei*'s  or  teacher's  pointing  on  the  modulator 
simple  passages  on  the  central  scale  only. 

2.  To  do  similar  exercises  from  the  manual  signs. 

3.  To  be  able  to  describe  the  mental  effects  of  the  seven  tones  of  the 
scale. 

4.  To  be  able  to  sol-fa  at  sight  simple  passages  containing  the  strong  tones 
(d  m  s),  and  the  other  tones  in  step-vrise  succession. 

Examples- 
Key  C  or  D— 

(1.)  ddmrdmslsfmslsltd^ 

Key  F  or  G— 

(2.)  smsdrmfrndtiliSidmsfmrd 

5.  To  sing  on  one  syallable  to  laa  an  exercise  in  two- pulse  or  four-pulse 
measure,  containing  one -pulse  notes  (taa),  continue  piilses  {aa)^  half -pulse 
notes  (too,  tot),  and  whole  pulse  rests  («aa),  on  the  weak  pulses  of  the 
measure. 

Examples — 


(1.) 
(2.) 


1 
1 


1|1:- 
1:1.1 


1:1111:- 


1.1:1.1   I  1  : 


1  :- 


1.1  :  1.1 


1     - 


1  :- 


6.  To  know  the  above  time-names,  and  the  manual  signs  for  the  same 
and  to  sing  exercises  from  the  latter. 

7.  To  imitate  simple  phrases  sung  or  played  by  the  examiner,  after  hear- 
ing the  strong  tones. 

Examples ; — 

msfm         pmtm         Itd't 

8.  To  name  which  tone  is  d,  m,  or  s  in  an  exercise  like  the  following  :  — 
d  m  5i  d*,  d  m  s  d.  s  m  s  d,  d*  s  m  Q^ 

9.  To  sing  expressively  and  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  with  pure 
unforced  tone,  a  school  song  in  one  or  two  parts,  or  a  round.  At  least  five 
of  these  to  be  learnt. 

Third  Class, 

1.  Modulator  test :  Same  as  for  Second  Class,  with  the  addition  of  fe 
and  ta  in  step- wise  succession  used  thus — 

s  f e  s  dUa 1 

±  Manual  si^  tune  test :  Same  as  for  Second  Class. 

3.  Sight  singing  test :  Same  as  for  Second  Class. 

4.  Mental  effect  of  tones  -  Same  as  for  Second  Class. 

6.  Time  test  :  Same  as  for  Second  Class,  with  the  addition  of  the  con- 
tinued half-pulse  {aa  ai)  and  its  manual  sign,  and  easy  exercises  in  three- 
pulse  measure. 

Examples : — 


(1.) 
(2.) 


1:-.  1|1:1     1:1|1:-      1:-.  1|1:1     1:1|1:- 


l:-,l|l:-.l 


1.1:1.1  I  Ll:l.l    1   :-    I    -  :        | 

6.  Ear  test :  To  be  able  to  name,  after  the  strong  tones  have  been  sung, 
three  tones  in  step- wise  succession,  sung  by  the  examiner  or  teacher. 

Examples : — 

mrd         ltd'         fmr         tit 


] 
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7.  Song  test:  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune,  with  aporopriate  ezi>rM* 
•ion  and  sweetly,  without  straining  or  harshness,  a  school  son^,  in  unison 
or  two  parts.  Rounds  should  also  be  practised.  At  least  five  pieces  should 
be  learnt  and  remembered. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Classes, 

1.  Modulator  test :  To  sing  from  the  Examiner's  or  Teacher's  pointing 
on  the  modulator  ordinary  passages  in  the  central  scale  with  easy  transitions 
(on  the  letter  method)  to  the  first  sharp  and  first  fiat  keys. 

2.  Manual  signs  for  tones  as  for  the  Third  Class  and  manual  signs  for  the 
easier  times  named,  e.g.y  t<ia,  aa^  saa,  tcut-tai,  aa-tai^  ta/ate/e,  tatefej  tafatai, 
taafe. 

3.  Sight  singing :  To  sing  at  sight  to  laa^  after  sol-faing  not  more  than 
three  times  an  exercise  of  equal  difiiculty  to  an  ordinary  njmm  tune,  con- 
taining neither  changes  of  key  nor  any  note  less  than  a  full  pulse. 

4.  Mental  effects  of  the  seven  tones  and  of  fe,  ta,  and  se. 

5.  Time  tests :  The  same  as  for  the  Third  Class  with  the  addition  of 
rpiarter-pulse  forms  (ta  fa  te  fe,  ta  fa  tal,  taa  te  fe,  taa  fe). 

6.  Ear  test :  Same  as  for  Third  Cla^s. 

7.  Song  test :  To  be  able  to  sing  with  expression,  in  pure  voice,  and  in 
correct  time  and  tune,  school  songs,  part  songs,  and  glees  in  three  parts,  and 
rounds  in  three  or  more  i)arts. 

8.  To  know  the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  musical  t^rms  (jyiano,  /ort€y 
mezw^  allegro^  modetYtto^  Ac). 

9.  It  is  suggested  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year-  these  upper 
cla.'^ses  l>e  shown  the  relationship  between  the  staff  notation  and  tonic 
sol-fa,  and  be  showTi  how  to  interpret  the  former  by  the  latter. 

The  singing  by  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  in  the  city  and  suburban  schools, 
and  in  very  many  of  our  country  schools,  is  very  satisfactory,  but  as  the 
method  is  scarcely  used  outside  of  our  schools,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  old  notation  should  be  understood  by  the  upoer  scholai-s,  and  that  they 
should  be  able  to  graft  their  tonic  sol-fa  knowledge  upon  the  commonly 
uped  staff  before  they  join  musical  societies  or  choirs.  Almost  wiUiout 
exception  the  old  notation  as  used  for  singing  or  instruments  is  taught  on 
the  fixed  Doh  or  letter  method  (A  B  C  D  E  F),  and  all  our  tonic  sol-fa 
training  is  ignored  by  professional  musicians. 

If  the  children  have  been  properly  grounded  in  tonic  sol-fa  they  can  be 
taught  the  staff  and  sing  easy  tunes  from  it  with  facility  in  any  key. 

NEEDLE  nVBK. 

The  following  are  the  minimum  sizes  of  specimens  to  be  prepared  for 
the  test  examinations  in  each  class  : — 

Class  I. — Hemniing  showing  joining  of  threads. 

Specimen  :  Six  inches  way  of  the  calico  by  2in.  selvedge  way. 

Cla.ss  II.— (fi)  Hmining  and  felling,  one-half  class  ;  {b)  oversewing  and 
felling,  one-half  class. 

Si>eoimens :  Five  inches  selvedge  way  of  calico  by  2in.;  (a)  show 
joining  of  threwls  in  hemming ;  (/>)  show  joining  of  threads  in  over- 
sewing. 

Class  111.— (a)  Gathering  and  stroking  with  about  lin.  of  stitching  at 
side. 

Specimens  :  Five  inches  way  of  calico  by  3in.  selvedge  way. 

(Note.  -  -Gathering  must  be  the  way  of  the  calico  and  should  be  about 
Jin.  from  edge).  (A)  Darning.— A  piece  of  cheesecloth  3in.  stjuare.  (Note. 
—Darns  to  be  crossed),  (c)  Riuiuing  and  felling ;  (d)  Oversewing  and 
felling.    Specimens  :  See  Class  II. 

Specimens  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  propK>rtion  : — (a)  Three- 
eighths  of  class ;  (b)  three-eighths  of  class  ;  (c)  one-ei^^th  ;  and  (d)  one- 
eighth. 

Class  IV.-  (^)  Gathering,  stroking,  setting  on  band. 

Specimens :  Seven  inches  way  of  calico  by  4in.  selvedge  way.    A  narrow 
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hem  should  be  tacked  selvedge  way  ;  band  3  J  in.  square  :  selvedge  way  of 
l)and  to  be  set  on  gathers,  and  ends  of  band  to  be  seamea.  (b)  Darning — 
Piece  of  webbing  3in.  square ;  hole  to  be  cut  before  dam  is  begun  ;  (c) 
buttonhole,  button,  and  tape. 

Specimens  :  Six  inches  wav  of  calico  by  3in.  selvedge  way.  To  be  evenly 
folded  and  tacked  round  tne  edge.  Buttonholes  to  be  cut  selvedge  way. 
An  equal  number  to  do  (a),  (//),  and  (r). 

Class  v.— (a)  Gathering,  stroking,  setting  on  band,  and  making  button- 
hole on  band. 

Specimen  :  See  Class  IV.  (a),  (b)  Darning— See  Class  IV.  (6) ;  socks  or 
stockings  preferred  to  webbing  in  this  class  ;  (c)  Calico  patch. 

Specimen  :  Five  inches  square  ;  patch,  3in.  square  ;  selvedge  way  to  l»e 
fixed  parallel  to  selvedge  way. 

(d)  Flannel  patch — As  for  calico  pftch.  An  equal  number  to  do  (a)  (b) 
(c)  and  ((I). 

Note.—  Any  children  may  be  called  upon  to  do  coral  or  feather  stitching 
in  Class  V. 


1 
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APPENDIX  C. 

THE  TRAINING    COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

ADELAIDE.* 

In  1898  the  University  of  Adelaide  made  an  offer  to  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  whole  training  of  the  teachei*s  in  the  colony  free  of  cost  to 
the  State.  A  modified  form  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  University  is 
now  in  ofieration.  • 

The  original  s'jjierae  was  sinn>ly  this.  The  University,  having  first 
received  a  large  liequest,  and  bemg,  therefore,  according  to  the  statutes 
made  at  its  foundation,  about  to  enter  uiK)n  the  annual  receipt  of  a  (joveni- 
ment  subsidy  calcidated  at  5  |)er  cent,  on  the  new  bequest,  was  anxious  to 
apply  its  new  op|K)rtunities  in  the  way  most  favourable  to  the  Strtt4.\  The 
facilities  for  the  training  of  t«achei's  at  that  time  were  meagre  conijuiretl  to 
those  existing  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  The  pupil-teachers  after 
their  four  years'  engagement  as  such  s|jent  one  year  in  the  Traininj:  College 
in  Adelaide  ;  but  half  of  that  year  was  s])ent  in  teaching  in  an  attached 
school  of  which  they  practically  formed  part  of  the  necea-sary  staff.  The 
University  offered  to  give  them  two  years'  instniction  at  the  University, 
without  fees  for  lectures  or  examinations.  The  Government  was  torirovide 
an  annual  grant  (about  £30)  to  each  student  for  maintenance.  The  IJni- 
versity  would  also  give  or  provide  all  the  necessary  instruction  in  drawing, 
singing,  agriculture,  etc.,  etc.,  that  might  be  asked  for  by  the  Govenmient. 

This  scheme  was  not  accepted  as  it  stood,  but  the  Government  )mt 
forward  a  modification,  which  the  University  has  adopted  in  place  of  its 
own. 

Under  this  scheme  the  training  of  the  teachers  is  divided  into  three 
periods  of  two  years'  each. 

In  the  first  period  of  two  years  the  pupil-teacher,  set  apart  as  such,  and 
having  enterea  into  an  agreement  with  tne  Government,  is  sent  to  a  nupil- 
teachers'  school  in  Adelaide.  The  young  teacher  does  no  teaching  aunng 
this  period,  but  is  simply  a  student. 

The  students  will  test  themselves  in  each  of  the  two  years  hy  the 
University  local  examinations ;  but  it  is  not  intended  that  the  {Hussmg  of 
these  should  be  compulsory,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  liecause  the 
standard  the  students  can  attain  is  not  likelv  to  be  for  a  time  ver>'  high. 
As  the  scheme  grows  in  its  effect  on  the  staff  of  the  Education  De])artment, 
it  is  exr>ected  that  the  standard  of  the  children  at  the  school  will  rise, 
partly  because  the  teachers  will  be  stronger,  partly  because  the  educational 
opi)ortunities  will  induce  a  better  class  of  children  to  offer  themselves  as 
pupil-teachers. 

During  the  second  two  years,  the  students  having  left  the  pupil-teachers' 
school,  enter  upon  a  course  of  practical  work  in  the  State  scnools.  Whilst 
they  teach  there  they  will  be  exi)ected  to  attend  one  or  two  of  the  Univer 
si ty  classes  and  keejj  themselves  from  for^tting  what  they  have  leanit 
Their  whole  time  will  not  be  spent  in  teachmg,  but  some  leisure  is  to  be 
allowed  them  foi-  private  work. 

The  third  ])eriod  of  two  yeai-s  i^  to  be  spent  at  the  I^^niversity.  During 
term  time  they  are  to  have  no  teaching  at  all  to  do.  During  the  University 
long  vacation  the  l)oi)artment  intend  to  give  them  practice  in  some  of  the 
schools,  using  them  to  some  extent  no  doubt  to  relieve  the  regular  staff. 

The  University  charges  no  fees  for  lectures  or  examinations  to  the 
students  throughout  the  six  years'  course  ;  this  applies  to  laboratory  work 
as  well  as  to  lectures.  Also  teachers  already  at  work  in  the  schools  (in  fact, 
all  teachers  in  the  Department)  are  to  have  the  same  privilege,  provided 

..*f'^»^i'^^^^i/'  Aa«<?rfon   in/ormaiian   kindly  forunirded  by  }tf, 
C .  L,  W  httham  in  March^  1900.)  ^ 
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their  reauest  for  exemption  is  passed  by  the  "  Board  of  Education/**  and 
provided  there  is  room  in  the  laboratones. 

All  maintenance  is  provided  by  the  Government.  They  also  appoint 
an  officer  called  the  "  Superintendent  of  Students  in  Training,"  who  is  ex- 
pected to  act  as  a  tutor  to  the  students,  coaching  them,  and  watching  their 
studies.  In  fact,  the  students  and  their  superintendent  will  be  something 
like  a  college  in  the  University.  The  Education  Department  will  take  his 
advice,  no  doubt,  in  allotting  the  students  to  the  vanous  schools  after  they 
have  completed  their  ourse. 

It  is  not  ex{)ected,  indeed  it  is  ])ractically  impossible,  that  the  student  at 
the  end  of  the  six  years'  course  should  have  attained  a  degree.  He  or  she 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  good  way  on  towards  doing  so,  so  that  the  rest  may  be 
done  in  the  course  of  time  by  private  study  or  occasional  attendance  at 
lectures  as  chances  offer.  But  the  degree  is  not,  of  course,  the  object  aimed 
at.  The  old  difficulty  was  that  teachers  who  came  up  from  the  State 
schools  saw  no  one  and  met  no  one  but  one  another  during  the  year  they 
were  at  the  training  college,  and  then  went  back  to  the  schools.  They  had 
a  narrow  road,  or  rather  a  road  from  which  little  was  to  be  seen.  It  is 
hoped  that  now  they  will  greatly  benefit  by  their  two  years'  study,  free  from 
the  trouble  of  teaching,  and  by  their  contact  with  the  University  staff. 
The  University  offers  salaries  averaging  £600  to  £800  a  year  to  induce  good 
men  to  come  out  from  England  ;  they  ought  to  be  such  as  it  would  greatly 
benefit  the  State  .school  teacher  to  come  into  contact  with.  And  if  the 
University  succeeds  in  widening  the  horizon  of  the  State  school  teacher,  in 
raising  and  strengthening  his  tone,  she  could  not  have  set  her  hand  to  a 
nobler  piece  of  work,  or  one  more  befitting  her  jKwition  as  the  centre  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  Colony. 

The  Grovemment  have  backed  up  the  University  offer  in  the  most 
generous  way.  Students  used  to  have  one  year's  training  ;  six  months  of 
this  practical,  and  six  months  of  "  liberal  education."  It  was  proposed  to 
take  them  to  the  University,  give  them  six  months'  practice  as  before,  but 
one  and  a-half  years'  education.  But  the  new  scheme  provides  that  for 
four  out  of  the  six  years  there  shall  be  little  or  no  practical  work  for  the 
student. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  much.  In  fact  there  are  many  points  of  the  scheme 
which  may  need  amendment— many  opportunities  of  going  wrong.  But  the 
temper  of  those  who  are  to  work  it  is  such  that  as  far  as  possible  these 
opportunities  of  error  will  be  avoided. 

As  a  body  the  teachers  in  the  Colony  are  enthusiastic  over  the  scheme, 
even  though  they  are  themselves  too  old  to  profit  by  it  Many  of  them  are 
making  up  their  minds  without  a  grumble  to  work  doubly  hard— and  they 
are  very  hard  worked  already — so  as  to  tide  over  the  time  when  the  supply 
of  assistants  will  be  shortened  by  the  initiation  of  the  scheme. 

The  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  which  are  aoauired  by  the 
University  through  this  co-operation  with  the  Grovernment  will  be  employed 
also  in  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers.  In  their  case  there  will 
be  no  remission  of  fees.  The  remission  is  offered  to  the  primary  school 
teachers  because  the  University  is  indebted  to  the  Government  for  ^ 
subsidy,  which  has  just  been  largely  increased.  The  Education  Department 
has  promised  to  give  those  of  the  students  who  are  training:  to  be  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  opportunities  for  practice  and  instruction  in  the  State 
schools. 

From  the  revised  regulations  here  subjoined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old 
pupil-teacher  system  has  been  piuctically  abolished  : — 

1. — Conditions  of  Appointni&tU. 

Candidates  for  pupil-teachcrship  nmst  comply  with  the  following  condi- 
tions :  —  " 

A.  They  must  have  been  previously  registered  in  the  office  ; 

*  This  is  a  committee  advising  the  University  Council  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  training  of  teachers.  It  consists  of  the  three  chief  Inspectors 
under  the  Education  Department  and  some  members  appointed  by  the 
Fniversity  Council. 
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R  They  must  have  satisfied  the  district  insiiector  as  to  their  powc 

of  controlling,  and  their  aptitude  for  teaching  ; 
c.  They  must  pans    the    examination    for    entran.^e  to   the  Piipil 

Teachers'  School  • 
l».  They  must  have  reaclieil  the  full  age  of  14  years  l>efore  the  first 

day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  cnt3r  the  Pupil 

Teachers'  School  : 
E.  They  must  j)roduce  a  medical  certificate  that  they  are  of  go)»l 

health  and  physically  fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  such 

certificate  most  be  on  the  authorised  form. 

After  complying  with  these  conditions  they  will  be  admitted  to  t'  e 
T'upil  Teachers  School  on  probation,  and  if  after  probation  they  shall  Ik: 
considered  worthy  of  training,  they  shall  enter  into  the  agreement  in  tlic 
form  si)ecified,  and  be  apjKiinted  pui»il-teachers,  and  receive  free  instruction 
for  two  years. 

Monitors,  paid  or  uni)aid,  may  be  registered  as  candidates  for  pupil - 
te<ichership. 

2.  — Classification, 

Pujul -teachers  will  Ik;  classified  in  four  grades.  Each  jmpil -teacher  vi\% 
on  apiJointment,  be  placed  in  the  first  (lowest)  or  second  grade,  according;  as 
the  i)eri(xi  of  service  u  to  l>e  four  years  or  three  years.  Promotion  ivoni  a 
lower  to  a  higher  gra<le  will  be  gained  by  good  conduct  and  satisfactory 
work. 

The  appointments  of  pupil-teachei*s  will  date  from  the  firat  of  January. 
The  full  term  of  service  as  pupil-teacher  will  be  four  years  ;  the  first  and 
second  years  being  si>ent  in  the  Punil  Teachers'  School,  and  the  thiitl  and 
fourth  years  in  actual  teaching  in  tneir  own  schools. 

UNIVERSITY  TRAINING   OOLLEOE. 

The  ordinary  period  of  training  will  be  two  years,  but  students  who  show 
s|)ecial  promise  may  be  allowed  tno  opportunity  of  further  study. 

An  allowance  for  maintenance  will  ()e  jiaid  during  the  jx^riod  of  training', 
at  the  rate  of  £.'*0  ]ier  annum  ;  but  this  allowance  may  be  increased  to  i"^ 
jier  annum  in  the  case  of  married  men,  or  to  not  more  than  £50  i>^r  annum 
if  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  that  it  is  necessary 
for  an  unmarried  student  to  live  away  from  home,  or  that  family  circum- 
stances or  the  cost  of  travelling  justify  an  increase  in  the  allow^ance. 

For  pur|)oses  of  Departmental  discipline  and  control  students  ^ill  !«, 
while  in  the  Training  College  at  Adelaide  University,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  an  oflicer  of  the  Department  who  bears  the  title  of 
**  Superintendent  of  the  University  Training  College  Students." 

Under  the  new  scheme,  young  persons  who  have  l>een  tried,  selected,  and 
who  have  jmssed  an  entrance  examination,  will  attend  a  Pupil  Teachers' 
School,  which  has  been  established  in  the  old  Training  College,  for  two 
years'  instruction,  without  doing  any  teachin<^  at  all.  During  the  thinl  and 
fourth  years  of  tneir  apprenticeship  they  will  return  to  their  own  schools 
for  practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  prior  to  their  entering  into 
the  University  Training  College. 

To  sum  up,  the  scheme  provides  a  period  of  training  for  the  office  of 
teacher  extending  over  six  years,  in  three  stages  of  two  years  each.  In  the 
first  two  years  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  selected  will  receive  instruction 
in  higher- primari'  and  secondaiy  education  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department.  They  \yill  be  reciuired  to  take  the  public  examinations  of  ^^ 
Univei-sity,  and  it  is  intended  that  there  shall,  as  soon  as  jKDssible,  be  a  rule 
that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  i)ass  out  of  this  stage  who  has  not  passed  tJie 
Senior  Public  Examination.  The  second  tw^o  years  are  spent  in  teaching, 
facilities  being  also  ofleixxl  for  attendance  at  the  University.  It  is  hoped 
that  during  these  years  the  students  will  have  done  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  work  at  the^University,  qualifying  for  a  degree  in  Art«  or  Science. 
The  third  two  years  are  entirely  devoted  to  study  at  the  t '  niversity,  and  ftt 
the  end  of  this  period  the  students  are  ex[>ected  t<>  take  a  d^r^.  No  fee* 
of  any  kii^d— for  lectures,  laboratory  work,  examinations,  or  dogrefes—^U 
be  charged  by  the  University 
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Special  attention  was  officially  called  to  the  following  points  by  the 
University : — 

1.  Decrees  in  Ed^icatton — This  does  not  mean  that  a  new  form  of  degree 
is  to  be  instituted,  but  that  the  principles  and  history  of  education  shall  l)e 
added  to  the  University  curriculum,  and  a  diploma  in  education  established 
Such  a  diploma  would  l>e  granted  to  those  who  (a)  have  taken  a  degree  in 
Arts  or  Science,  (6)  have  passed  an  examination  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  education,  and  {c)  have  sjient  a  siHH'ified  i>eriod  under  adequate 
supervision  and  instruction  in  a  rccugnised  school.  When  a  wider  variety 
of  studies  and  a  greater  option  have  l)een  made  available  for  students  in 
Arts  by  an  extension  of  the  curriculum,  the  subject  of  education  will  in  all 
probability  be  included. 

2.  In  the  second  po^iod  of  two  years  (viz.,  when  the  youths  are  pupil- 
teachera)  they  should  not  be  retpiired  to  teach  all  day  and  then  asked  to 
come  to  the  University  in  the  evening,  as  they  would  thus  have  little  time 
for  study,  even  if  they  nad  the  energy.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  they 
might  get  away  in  the  day-time,  an(i  be  relieved  from  work  in  school  to  th'j 
extent  of,  sa^,  six  hours  a  week. 

3.  The  third  two  years  of  the  course  being  optional,  a  marked  distinction 
must  be  drawn  in  the  classification  of  teachers  between  those  who  pursue 
their  studies  during  these  years  and  those  who  decline  to  do  so.  Such 
classification  would,  of  course,  affect  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Department  before  the  institution  of  this  scheme. 

The  eflPect  of  the  whole  scheme  will  be,  according  to  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  to  bring  the  full  educational  resources  of  tlie  Colony  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  through  the  teachers  of  the  State  schools.  In  the  not 
distant  future  it  will  prove  itself  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  momentous 
measures  ever  taken  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  Australia. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

COST  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.-189a-9. 
(Extract  from  a  Return  to  Order  of  Houm  of  Assembly,  Sept.  IS^  1899.) 

Total  cost  during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1899  :— 

(a)  Primary £144,11113    9 

Secondary 2,886    9    8 

£146,998    3    5 

(Excluaive  of  all  ex])enditure  on  buildings,  improvements,  repairs,  etc.) 
(6.)  Interest  computed  on  amount  spent 
on  buildings,  improvements,  land, 
etc. £23,101    2  10 

(c.)  Amount  paid  in    fees   and    other 

sources  of  income : 
Fees,     sale     of     books,      rent, 

schoolhouses,  and  sundries 
Rent  of  land        -        -        -        - 


£5,412  10 
6,470  17 

6 
4 

£11,883    7 

10 

£4,542     1 
3,663  12 

5 

0 

£878    9 

5 

(d.)  Amount  paid  for  school  books,  etc.- 
Revenue  received  for  goods  sold 

Apparent  loss     - 

{Note. — There  is  no  real  loss  on  school  books  in  any  year. 

The  difference  is  represented  by  a  larger  stock  of  paper 

and  other  material  on  hand.) 
(e.)  Amount   spent   on    buildinp   and 
charged  as  repairs  and  additions 
to  public  buildings      -        -        -        £5,031  10    6 

(/.)  Cost  per  child  educated,  and  also  per  child  in  average 
attendance  since  1888 — 

Cost  i)er  child  Cost  per  child  in  aver- 

educated.  age  attendance. 

1888  -        -         £2  10    3  -        -         £4    0    3 

1889  -        -  2  12    Oi  -        -  4    2     2 
1890-        -            2  11  10                   -  4    4    3 

1891  -  -  2  10    8J  -  4  0    2 

1892  -  -  2     7     1  -  3  11     1 

1893  -  -  2    5    3  -  -  3  14  10 

1894  -  -  2     3    Oi  -  -  3  5     2i 
189.')-  -  2     3     7|  -  -  3  5     5 
1896-  -  2    3  10  -  -  3  4  11 

1897  -        -  2     4    4j        -        -  3    4 

1898  -        -  2    4    6?        -        -  3  10 


•s} 


Cost  |)er  child  educated  during  1898  in  all  schools  with  an  average  attendance 
of  200  and  upwards  throughout  the  Colony,  £2  2s.  2d. 

Cost  |)er  child  educated  during  1898  in  all  schools  below  200,  £3  18«.  10j<i. 

In   the  city  schools  .only  the  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  is 
£2  3».  9d.,  excluding  Grote  Street,  where  the  circumstances  are  special. 

In  country  schools  of  the  smallest  size  the  cost  is  £5  or  £6  per  child. 

From  revenue,  £\6ftfi^  13«.  lid.    From  loan,  £12,000  lbs.  lOd, 
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I. — A  Report  on  the  Present  Condition  of  Education. 

Administra^ 

The  admiiiistration  of  education  in  Western  Australia  at  the  tion. 
present  time  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  (a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  responsible  to  Parliament).  The  Education  Depart- 
ment under  his  control  has  its  central  offices  in  Perth.  The  per- 
manent head  of  the  Department  is  the  Inspector-General  of 
Schools.  The  Minister  has  sole  control  ol  educational  funds  as 
set  apart  by  Parliament,  and  school  sites  and  property  are  vested 
in  hun.  He  is  obliged  to  lay  before  Parliament  a  report  annually 
and  estimates  of  the  expenditure  for  the  coming  year.  The 
Minister  has  in  his  hands  the  decision  as  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  accordance  with  regulations  approved  in  Executive 
Council.  He  has  complete  control  over  tlie  schools,  and  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  rests  in  his  hands,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

There  are  elected  District  Boards  in  most  parts  of  the  colony, 
each  consisting  of  five  persons,  holding  office  tor  three  years,  and 
elected  on  a  limited  franchise  of  nouseholders  occupying  a 
dwelling-house  of  the  declared  annual  value  of  £10  sterling,  or 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  Government  schools 
within  the  district.  The  duties  of  the  District  Boards  are  vigi- 
lantly to  inspect  and  supervise  all  Government  schools  within 
their  district,  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  such  schools  to 
communicate  with  the  Minister.  They  are  allowed  to  delegate 
their  powers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  the  person 
appointed.  They  are  expected  to  visit  the  schools  in  their 
charge,  and  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  general  conduct  of  them, 
without  interfering  with  the  canyinff  out  of  the  curriculum  as 
laid  down  by  the  regulations.  Tne  following  have  been  consti- 
tuted districts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  and  District  Boards 
elected ; — 


Beverley 

Kataiming 

Roebourne 

Blackwood 

Kojonup 

Sharks  Bay 
South  Perth 

Brooniehill 

Melbourne 

Fremantle 

Mourambine 

Swan 

Gascoyne 
Qeralaton 

Murray 

Toodyay 

Narrogin 

Vasse 

Gingin 

Northam 

Wellington 

Greenough 

Northampton 

Wagin 

Irwin 

North  Fremantle 

West  Perth 

Jarrahdale 

Perth 

Williams 

Karridale 

Plantagenet 

York 

*  This  Report  in  its  original  form  was  completed  by  Mr.  Cjrril  Jackson, 
Inspector-General  of  Schools,  in  October  1808.  Since  that  time  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Educational  System  of  the  Colony,  detailed 
information  concermng  which  has  been  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
The  main  features  of  these  changes  have  been  embodied  in  the  following 
Report,  either  in  the  form  of  Appendices  or  in  the  body  of  the  Report 
itself. 
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In  addition  to  this  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  colony,  tg., 
on  the  Goldfields,  where,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  nature  of  tbe 
population,  the  Governor  has  not  proclaimed  educational  dis- 
tricts, but  where  representatives  to  correspond  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  act  as  committees  of  managers  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

Elementary  Day  Schools  are  divided  in  the  regulations  into 
State  Schools,  Provisional  Schools,  Hall  Time  Schools,  House-to- 
House,  and  Special  Schools.  A  State  School  may  be  established 
in  any  locaUty  where  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  can  be  guaranteea. 

Provisional  Schools  are  estabhslied  where  an  average  of  twenty 
cannot  be  guaranteed,  but  there  are  twenty  children  of  such  age 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  Grants  in  aid  to  Provisional 
Schools  are  made  at  the  rat«  of  £5  per  heiul  on  average  attend- 
ance, and  the  settlers  or  promoters  of  such  school  have  to  defray 
the  cost  of  building  or  renting  suitable  premises,  as  they  have 
also  to  do  in  the  case  of  Half  Tmie  Schools  and  House-to-House 
Schools.  Schools  of  the  latter  class  may  be  established  where 
there  are  less  than  twenty,  and  the  grant  then,  if  given,  is  only 
£4  per  annum  for  each  pupil  ih  average  daily  attendance,  the 
settlers  or  promoters  being  expected  to  supplement  the  grant  so 
that  the  teacher  receives  not  less  than  £60  per  anniun  salary. 
One  House-to-House  School  has  been  established  under  these 
Halations  in  a  district  where  a  Provisional  School  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  settlers  as  a  rule  seem  unwilling  to  incur  the 
liability  for  making  up  the  teacher's  salary. 

Tlie  teacher  of  two  Half  Time  Schools  has  generally  three  days 
in  the  week  in  one  and  two  in  the  other,  and  in  the  alternate 
weeks  the  relative  number  of  days  are  usually  exchanged.  In 
one  case  alternate  weeks  are  ta^en.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1899  there  were  fourteen  Half  Time  Schools  in  operation  in  the 
colonv,  each  under  a  male  teacher. 

Special  schools  are  only  so  called  for  piuposes  of  salary.  They 
are  established  in  places  at  a  great  distance  from  Perth,  where 
regular  visits  from  the  inspector  cannot  be  given — on  the  Gold- 
fields,  in  the  north-west  of  the  colony,  or  in  other  places.  The 
teachers  must  be  classified,  and  may  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  scale  fixed. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1899  there  were  125  State  Schools. 
14  Half  Time  Schools,  56  Provisional  Schools,  6  Special  Schools 
and  4  Schools  in  sparsely  populated  districts.  At  the  end  of 
1898  no  schools  were  tabulated  as  schools  in  sparsely  populated 
districts  but  during  the  year  1899  four  schools  were  re-opened 
and  classed  under  this  headincf. 

The  buildings  for  Government  Schools  are  paid  for  out  of  a 
special  vote  on  the  Works  Department's  and  Eoucation  Depart- 
ment's Estimates,  except  where  imder  regulations  settlers  arc 
obliged  to  provide  buildings  for  Provisional,  Half  Time,  and 
House-to-House  Schools. 
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Standard  plans  for  schools  of  various  sizes  have  now  been 
s^eed  upon,  and  building  rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Works  Department,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  Government  Schools  for  the  Attendance, 
quarter  ended  December  31st  1898,  was  as  follows : — 

E„n>lment        -       -       -       -  {  Sj  5;^  }      ^^'<^ 

Average  attendance 12,658 

Average  enrolment    -      , 16,039 

(See  alsfj  Supjflementart/  Xotes  (iii.)0 

The  appointment  of  teachers  is  mtide  by  the  Minister  on  the  Teacbere 
recommendation  of  the  Inspector-General.  Their  classification 
depends  upon  the  certificates  obtained  in  other  colonies  or 
countries,  or  in  Western  Australia  by  examination,  and  on  skill 
in  practical  school  management.  The  latter  is  decided  in  the 
first  instance,  before  appointment,  by  the  teacher  taking  two 
classes  before  an  inspector.  All  appointments  are  provisional 
and  temporary,  subject  to  revision  or  to  further  inspectors' 
reports.  There  are  three  classes  of  teachers — "  A,"  divided  into 
three  grades  ("Al,"  "A2,"  and  "A3");  "B,"  divided  into  two 
grades  ("  Bl  "  and  "  B2  ") ;  and  "  C,"  divided  into  two  grades 
("  CI  "  and  "  C2  ").  Teachers  may  be  licensed  to  teach  without 
classification.  The  scale  of  payments  to  head  teachers  varies 
from  £90  for  an  unclassified  adult  male  teacher  to  £400,  the 
maximum  that  can  be  obtained  by  a  teacher  holding  the  highest 
classification  and  who  has  been  in  charge  of  a  school  of  Class  I. 
for  six  years.  For  females  the  scale  is  from  £80  for  an  unclas- 
sified teacher  to  £320  for  a  teacher  holding  the  highest  classifica- 
tion after  five  years'  service  in  a  school  oi  Class  I.  The  salaries 
are  on  a  scale  rising  bv  annual  increments  of  £10.     Quarters  are 

1)rovided  where  possible  for  head  teachers,  and  allowances  in 
ieu  of  them  are  sometimes  granted.  On  the  Goldfields  and  in 
Special  Schools  an  additional  £30  per  annum  may  be  granted  if 
the  cost  of  living  is  very  high. 

Male  assistants  receive  from  £70  (unclassified)  to  £200,  the 
maximum  for  the  "  A  "  certificate,  and  females  £50  to  £160. 

The  regulations  governing  this  scale  of  salaries  (see  Appendix 
C.)  were  passed  by  the  Executive  Council  to  come  into  operation 
in  Januarv,  1899. 

Nunxbers  of  teachers  have  recently  applied  for  appointment 
from  the  eastern  colonies,  and  the  certificates  of  those  colonies 
have  been  held,  after  a  practical  examination  by  the  inspector, 
in  many  cases  to  take  the  place  of  the  various  examinations  laid 
down  in  Western  Australia. 

Married  women  are  not  appointed,  and  female  teachers  have 
to  resign  on  marriage. 

Except  in  the  Perth  and  Fretnaulle  Central  Schools,  where 
there  are  separate  boys'  and  girls  'lepartiuents,  the  sexes  are 
mixed  in  the  schools.     There  are,  however,   separate  infants' 
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departments  in  the  laiger  schools.    Female  teachers  have  there 
fore  fewer  chances  than  men  of  rising  to  the  highest  salary,  as 
in  the  larger  mixed  schools  a  male  head  teacher  is  the  invariable 
rule. 

The  touchers  in  the  sernce  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  num- 
bered 473,  divided  as  follows:  Head  teachers, male  124,  female 70, 
total  194;  assisUint  teachers,  male  41,  female  95,  total  136;  pupil 
teachers,  nmle  8,  female  52,  total  GO ;  monitors,  male  7,  female 
36,  total  43* :  sewing  mistresses,  40. 

The  system  of  pupil  teachers  is  in  force,  but  it  will  be  super- 

sede<l  to  a  ki-ge  extent  when  the  Training  College  Is  established. 

Pupil  teachers  at  present  serve  a   four   years'  apprenticeship 

(see  Regulations  24J>  to  254  in  Appendix  l).)  and  receive  salaries 

varying  from   £20  to   £50  (male),  and   £16  to  £44  (female). 

There  arc  also  monitors,  who,  up  to  sixteen,  will  be  half-time 

students,   and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  will  spend  their  whole 

time  in  teaching.     Tlieir  salaries  when  half-time  teachers  are 

£20  (male),  and  £16  (female):  and  when  over  sixteen,  from  £40 

to  £50  (males),  and  from  £30  to  £40  (females).     At  eighteen  they 

must  apply  for  re-appointment  Jis  unclassified  teachers,  or  sit  for 

the  **(.  '  examination.     The  examinations    for  the  different 

classes  are  held  smnually.    Teachers  mav  be  refused  permission 

to  sit  for  the  *'  B  '*  examination  until  they  have  been  m  Class 

"  CM  "  for  two  vdu-s,  or  for  the  "  A  "  examination  imtil  they  have 

lH.*en  in  Class  *•  Bl  *  for  three  years.     Promotion  from  one  grade 

to  another  in  the  ditterent  classes  is  by  three  years*  satisfacton' 

service.     After  pji.ssing  the  "  A  "  examination,  for  example,  the 

•*  A3  "    C4?rtiticiite  would  be  awanled  and  raised  to  "  Al "  only 

after  six  veal's'  goo<l  rejwrts. 

At  present  no  Tmining  College  has  been  established,  but  a  site 
has  Ikvu  stvuretl  at  Claremont.  It  is  proposed  that  candidates 
should  enter  between  fifteen  and  a-half  and  seventeen  and  a-half 
years  of  age  for  a  course  of  training,  which  woidd  be  for  three 
years.  It  is  intended  that  an  examination  shall  be  held  for 
entrv,  and  that  those  obtaining  top  marks  will  receive  ftill 
scholarships,  defiiHying  the  whole  cast  of  board  and  lodging  and 
tuition,  nio.se  next  on  the  list  would  obtain  half-scholarships, 
defraying  half  the  cost. 

Classes  tV>r  toaichers  in  dniMing  are  now  held. 

Xo  arnuigements  are  now  niiide  for  the  pensioning  of 
elementary  si*lioi^>l  teaiehers  other  than  those  under  the  old  Civil 
Serviiv  Superannuation  Act  which  woidd  only  apply  to  teachers 
who  were  ui  the  service  prior  to  18H6. 

K^<,  The   cost   ot  educ^ition   is  defrayed   entirely  by   the    State. 

Estimates  are  presented  to  Parliament  every  year.  *No  local  con- 
tributions are  aske^l  for,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  pre- 

^  Kloveii  Monitors  act  as  Sewing  Mistresses. 
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viously,  towards  the  initial  cost  of  building.     The  fees  formerly 
paid  by  the  parents  were  at  the  following  rates : — 

Children  under  7 2d.  per  week. 

„        over  7  and  under  14      -                -    3d.    „      „ 
„        over  14 6d.    „      „ 

No  family  to  pay  more  than  Is.  per  week. 

{See  alw  Suppletfientaty  Noten  (v.).) 

The  Education  Circular  for  September,  1899,  contains  the 
notification  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free  Education, 
and  warns  the  teachers  that  for  the  future  no  fees  are  to  be 
accepted  from  parents.  Though  the  Department  has  power 
under  the  Act  ot  1899  to  impose  a  fee  for  the  instruction  of 
children  below  six  and  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  has  no 
intention  at  present  of  availing  itself  of  this  permission. 

A  number  of  private  schools  exist  outside  the  State  School  Private 
system.  Many  of  these  were  at  one  time  assisted  by  the  Grovem-  SchoolH. 
ment  Grant.  These  late  Assisted  Schools  are  entirely  Roman 
Catholic.  Two  or  three  of  these  Roman  Catholic  Schools  had, 
before  1899,  asked  for  and  obtained  inspection  by  the  Depart- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction  given. 

There  are  also  some  orphanages  receiving  Grovemment  aid. 
There  are  two  native  mission  schools — one  Roman  Catholic  at 
New  Norcia,  and  one  Anglican  at  the  Swan,  the  latter  getting 
grant  as  an  oi'phanagc.  There  are  no  Government  Schools  for 
natives. 

The  inspection  of  schools  is  conducted  under  the  superintend-  Inspection, 
ence  of  tne  Inspector-CJeneral  by  a  staff  of  four  mspectors, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  receiving  salaries  varying 
from  £325  to  £420.  There  is  no  nile  as  to  their  status,  or  as  to 
their  being  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  in  the  colony.  Of 
the  staff  m  1898,  the  Chief  Inspector  was  head  master  of  a 
Voluntary  school  in  England,  while  of  the  others,  one  was  a 
teacher  in  New  South  Wales ;  another  was  second  master  of  the 
Melbourne  Grammar  School,  and  the  third  has  been  teacher  and 
assistant  inspector  in  South  Australia.  They  have,  therefore, 
between  them  a  wide  variety  of  educational  experience. 

Every  school  is  visited  at  least  twice  a  year  (a)  a  surprise  visit 
is  paid  for  inspection  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  (6)  a  fixed  visit 
for  examination  purposes.  Schools  are,  however,  not  paid  on 
the  result  of  the  examination.  The  system  of  pajnient  by  the 
Department  is  indirectly  based  on  the  average  attendance,  the 
arrangements  for  school  staffing  being  as  follows : — Schools 
where  the  average  attendance  is  above  30,  a  monitor  in 
addition  to  the  head  teacher;  schools  where  the  average 
attendance  is  between  50  and  75,  an  assistant  in  addition  to  the 
head  teacher;  and  if  the  numbers  are  between  75  and  100  an 
assistant  and  a  monitor.  For  schools  over  100,  25  children 
are  assigned  to  the  head  teacher,  and  50  children  in  average 
attendance  to  each  assistant.     Monitors  may  be  employed  in 
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addition  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister.  Monitors  over  axteen 
will  count  for  25  children.  Pupil  teachers  also  count  for  25 
children  at  present.  The  salaries  for  these  officers  as  stated 
above  are  fixed,  and  the  up-keep  of  the  schools  is  borne  by  the 
p^eneral  fund  voted  by  Parliament.  There  is  in  addition,  how- 
over,  a  bonus  for  successful  teaching  awarded  after  the  Inspector  s 
annual  examination  and  surprise  visit  (see  Appendix  C). 

la  mixed  schools,  where  a  male  teacher  only  is  employed, 
sowing  mistresses  may  be  appointed. 

^'^V"^fy         With  reference  to  school  attendance,  it  was  until  recently 
m  uioe.    t.ompui.m,pj.  in  districts  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
Children  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine  years  of  age 
were  compelled  within  these  districts  to  attend  any  Govemmeut 
school  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  child's  residence  by  road, 
and  for  those  between  nine  and  fourteen  the  distance  was  extended 
to  three  mile&   They  were  only,  however,  obliged  to  attend  thirty- 
five  school  davs  in  each  quarter.    This  provision,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  tend  to  a  oetter  attendance,  as  a  matter  of  &ot 
leu  to  considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  attendance  of  all 
classes.     The  great  bulk  of  the  children  endeavoured  to  attend 
every  day,  but  for  all  the  idle,  backward,  and  truant  children 
the  thirty-five  days'  limit  was  a  godsend.    They  could  shirk  the 
school,  and  shelter  thein.selves  under  this  provision  of  the  Act, 
and  the  task  of  the  compulsorj'  officers  was  rendered  extremely 
difficult.     Xo  prostH»utions  at  all  could  be  undertaken  at  the 
iM^giuning  of  a  quarter  if  the  parents  pletuled  that  they  would  send 
the  children  ri»gularly  for  the  latter  part.     This  hail  been  felt  a 
difficulty  for  some  time,  and  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament 
in  1898,  and  piisscd  in  all  the  provisions  dealing  with  compulsion 
by  both  Houses,  but  faiUug  over  the  religious  question,  provided 
liiat  children  should  attend  school   every  day  the  school  was 
open.     It  is  noteworthy  that  a  limit  to  the  days  required  is  the 
rule  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and  the  same  objections 
lUre  ihere  l)eing  found  to  exist.      In  the  report  of  the  State 
Chililren  s  Council  in  Adelaide  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898, 
it  was  specially  pointed  out  that  though  the  number  of  local 
truants  vras  small,  there  was  a  large  number  of  actual  truants— 
that  is,  bovs  who  attended  thirty-five  days  in  the  quarter  but 
absentoil  themselves  on  the  remaining  days ;  and  that  these  boys 
while  aKsent  from  school  got  into  bad  company,  acquiring  vicious 
habits^  and  many  finally  becoming  inmates  of  reformatories. 

The  Bill  of  18J>8  came  up  once  more  in  1899  in  an  amended 
form  ;uul  was  finally  passe<L  This  "Public  Educacion  Act, 
1899"  (^soo  Appendix  G.>,  marks  an  advance  in  two  im- 
iH)rt4Uit  respects.  It  deals  with  compulsor\'  attendance  in 
(nn-eminent  S<*hiH>ls,  and  the  inspection  of  Jlon-Govemment 
St^hiH^ls.  Tlie  Act,  after  pnmding  that  Education  shaU  be 
lp\itSi^  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  provides  that, 
unless  some  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  is  shown,  the 
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parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  six*  nor  more  than  nine 
years  of  age  shall,  if  there  is  a  Government  or  efficient  school 
within  two  miles  of  such  child's  residence,  measured  by  the 
nearest  road,  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  on  such  davs  as 
the  school  shall  be  open.  The  provision  in  rerard  to  children 
over  nine  and  not  over  fourteen  years  of  ago  diners  only  in  that 
the  distance  from  school  is  fixed  at  three  mues.  The  main  point 
of  difference  here  introduced  is  the  daily  attendance  in  lieu  of  a 
fixed  number  of  days  per  quarter  (thirty-five).  Formerly  it  had 
been  impossible  to  prosecute  for  failure  to  attend  until  the  end 
of  the  quarter ;  so  tliat  the  child  was  enabled  to  play  the  truant 
during  the  whole  time. 

Reasonable  excuses  are  admitted  as  follows : — 

I.  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  at  homo  or 
elsewhere ;  and  whether  such  instniction  is  efficient  or  not 
shall  be  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  Minister  (i.e,,  the 
Mernber  of  the  Executive  Council  appointed  by  the  Oovenior 
to  administer  the  Act),  who  may  require  the  report  of  an 
inspector  of  schools  thereon. 

II.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  sickness,  danger  of  intection,  temporary  or  per- 
manent infinnity,  or  any  unavoidable  causes;  but  such 
excuse  shall  not  be  entertained  unless  the  parent  has  given 
the  teacher  notice  thereof  in  writing  witnin  seven  days 
after  the  o<*currence  of  such  prevt^ntion.  A  medical  certi- 
ficate must  be  produced  if  required  by  the  Minister. 

There  was  formerly  a  compulsory  standard  (SUmdard  VI.),  Ijut 
by  the  new  Act  this  was  abolished  and  an  age  limit  of  fourteen 
onlv  was  substituted. 

Penalties  for  non-attendance  at  school  are : — 

The  parent ....  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  pi^nalty  not 
exceedmg  five  shillings  for  the  first  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings  for  every  subsequent  oftence. 

There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  of  .sc  hcol  age.  Wages  have  ruled  very 
h^h,  and  cases  have  been  known  in  which  children  have 
actually  earned  while  of  school  age  as  much  as  25s.  per  week. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  small  penalties  had  no 
deterrent  eflfect  on  the  parents  whatever.  In  the  laws  formerly 
in  force  there  was  no  power  of  bringing  home  to  employers  that 
they  are  as  much,  if  not  more,  the  law-breakers  than  the  parents 
or  children.  By  the  new  Act  the  employment  during  school 
hours  of  a  child  not  exempt  by  age  from  compulsory  attendance 

*  The  age  of  compulsion  is  from  six  to  fourteen,  but  the  Department  has  no 
objection,  if  the  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  instructed  during  the  years 
three  to  six,  to  have  them  placed  on  the  roll  and  instructed  in  the  ordmary 
way.  No  child  under  three  can  }>e  admitted  to  any  achooh— Education 
Circular  August  1899. 
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is  punishable  by  a  tine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings.  Thd 
Minister  may,  however,  at  his  discretion,  excuse  from  attendance 
children  who  are  re<juired  to  help  in  the  fields  at  harvest  time 
or  other  special  neriods  of  the  year ;  and  may  give  special  ex- 
emption for  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
in  case  of  poverty  or  sickness  of  the  parents.  Truant  oflSoers 
may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister,  and  have 
power  to  accost  children  in  the  street  who  are  apparently  not  in 
attendance  at  school,  and  generally  to  enforce  attendance. 

By  the  Act  of  1899  the  compulsory  standard  was  abolished 
altogether,  and  Non-Government  Schools  could  be  on  inspection 
declare<l  "  efficient "  for  the  purposes  of  compulsory  attendance. 
Tlie  inspection,  however,  was  confined  to  tne  r^ilar  elemen- 
tary subjects ;  jumI  this  was  plainly  enough  the  result  of  a 
compromise. 

Power  is  also  given  in  the  new  Act  to  Uikc  an  educational 
census.  It  had  bwn  found  veiy  difficult  to  estimate  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  a  district,  and  this  had  resulted  in 
some  curioius  anomalies  in  the  building  of  schools.  It  had  also, 
of  course,  prevented  compulsion  beins;  applied  to  many  families 
as  by  not  sending  any  of  their  children  to  school  tney  might 
.escape  the  notice  of  tne  Department  altogether.  {See  (ilso  Sup- 
pleuientcu^y  Noten  (iii.)  und  (iv.).) 

The  arrangements  for  dealing  with  truants  are  at  present 
very  defective.  There  is  *no  properly  constituted  Truant  School 
in  which  children  mav  be  licensed.  The  Industrial  Schools  are 
only  just  being  brouglit  into  something  like  order  by  the  new 
superintendent  of  Charitable  Institutions.  Magistrates  have 
been  loth  to  send  to  an  Industrial  School  one  whose  only  fault 
may  have  been  high  spirits,  and  who  ought,  therefore,  not  be 
mixed  with  children  of  a  criminal  character. 

There  arc  only  two  Government  Industrial  Schools,  namely 
one  at  Subiaco,  and  the  regular  refonnator}-  at  Rottnest.  The 
children  have  up  till  this  present  year  been  interchangeable,  but 
now  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  those  convicted  of 
crime  from  those  guilty  of  minor  offences,  or  not  actuallv 
convicted,  the  latter  being  placed  in  Subiaco.  The  school, 
however,  is  very  badly  found  from  the  point  of  view  of 
accommodation  and  opportunities  for  Industrial  training. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  Industrial  Schools.  These  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  Orphanages  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  The  Roman  Catholic  Industrial  Schools  i-eceive  a  grant 
equal  to  £20  10s.  7d,  per  head  per  annum  imder  the  present  law. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Government  Elementary  Schools 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  Regulations  (see  Appendix  A.).  Iney  com- 
prise the  three  elementary  subjects,  drawing,  English,  geography 
history,  drill,  music,  elementary  agriculture  for  boys,  and  needle- 
work for  girls ;  and  in  the  higher  standards  specifio  subjects 
from  the  following  list  may  be  taken : — algebra,  euclid,  mensu- 
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ration,  Latin,  mechanics,  French,  physiology,  botany,  chemistry, 
domestic  economy,  and  shorthana.  They  are,  however,  only 
taken  in  the  town  schools  at  present. 

Considerable  store  is  set  by  Kindergarten  teaching,  and  three 
mistresses  have  been  imported  from  England  •  to  introduce  the 
system.     {See  aho  Sii2yptemientm*y  Notes  (vi.).) 

The  drawing  instruction  which  is  just  being  introduced  is  on 
the  alternative  syllabus  of  the  South  Kensington  Science  and 
Art  Department  (No.  III.),  and  is  being  taken  up  \nt\\  con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  much  stress  is  laid  on  oral  com- 
position. In  the  teaching  of  geography  local  topography  is 
required  before  the  general  geography  of  the  world. 

Manual  training  is  being  introduced  gradually  into  the 
schools,  and  there  is  a  centre  just  opened  in  Perth  to  which 
the  upper  standard  boys  from  all  the  city  schools  are  sent 
weekly.     {See  aim  Sujyjyh'nientary  Notes  (viii.)-) 

A  cookery  centre  has  just  been  built  for  girls  in  Perth.  {See 
alno  Sappleinenta^^y  Notes  (viii.).) 

In  country  districts  some  horticulture  or  agronomy  is  being 
taken  in  a  few  schools,  and  small  manual  work  is  being  done  in 
others. 

Singing  has  previously  been  taught  mainly  by  ear,  but  is  now 
in  a  fair  number  of  schools  being  biught  by  note,  and  it  will 
gradually  be  so  taught  in  all  schools. 

Tlie  Manual  of  Drill,*  which  is  refeiTed  to  in  Appendix  A,  is 
still  in  use,  but  a  system  of  Swe<lish  drill  will  prooably  soon  be 
introduced. 

The  arithmetic  coui-se  detils  largely  with  concrete  numbers, 
and  is  illustrated  by  apparatus.  Small  nimil)ers  only  are  taken 
in  the  early  stages.  In  the  higher  stages  mensuration  of  ai*eas — 
tanks,  dams,  etc. — which  \v'oul(f  be  of  practical  use  in  the  country, 
are  taken. 

As  this  cumculum  is  largely  now,  much  of  the  work  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  too  early  at  present  to  say  anything  as 
to  its  practical  working,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  too  hard  for  the  schools,  or  that  it  cannot  be  earned  out  prac- 
tically in  its  entirety.  There  are,  of  course,  special  ditBculties  in 
bush  schools,  where  children  see  little  to  stimulate  their  minds, 
and  on  the  Goldfields,  where  the  population  is  very  fluciuating 
and  children  move  from  school  to  school.  {See  also  Sitpplemen- 
tai*y  Notes  (i.).) 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  by  the  teachers,  lleligious 
Irish  National  books  being  used  in  the  upper  standards,  and  Instmction. 

*  The  Manual  of  Drill  may  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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incidents  in  the  lives  of  Old  Testament  characters  in  the  tirst 
two  standards.     Moral  lessons  are  also  given. 

In  addition  to  the  general  religious  instruction,  special  religious 
instruction  is  allowea  imder  the  Act  of  1893  by  teachers  ot  the 
different  religious  persuasions  to  children  of  those  persuasions  in 
the  school.  A  portion  of  each  day,  not  exceeding  half  an  hour, 
inay  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose  out  of  a  total  of  live  hoiu^  If 
the  Minister  of  anv  one  oi  the  denominations  is  unable  to  attend, 
he  is  allowed  to  nominate  a  substitute.  No  two  religious  teachers 
are  allowed  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time.  This  religious 
instniction  must  be  that  authorised  by  the  Church  to  which  the 
clergyman  or  other  religious  teacher  belongs.  Any  parent  is,  of 
course,  able  to  object  to  either  the  general  or  the  special  religious 
instruction.  There  were  sixtv-one  schools  in  which  special  re- 
ligious instruction  was  given  diu-ing  1897,  and  fifty-eight  reeular 
classes  were  held  by  representatives  of  the  Church  of  En^and, 
six  by  the  Roman  (Jatholics,  seven  by  the  Wesleyans,  four  by  the 
Presbyterians,  two  by  the  Congregationalists,  and  two  by  tbe 
Jews.  During  the  year  1898  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  Wesleyan  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  Churches 
by  means  of  which  the  children  of  those  Chiurches  can  be  taught 
as  one  class  by  one  person  recognised  as  the  religious  teacher  for 
each  of  all  these  Churches.  He  is  delegated  under  the  Act  as  the 
representative  of  each  of  them,  but  is  bound  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion as  is  authorised  by  each,  and  is  therefore  not  specially 
distinctive  of  any  of  the  four.  {See  also  Supplementary  Notes 
(vii.),  Special  Religious  Instruction,  1899.) 

Inspection  of      There  was  formerly  no  means  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  private 
Scluwk  schools,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  private  schools  to  keep 

registers  of  attendance.  It  was  found,  therefore,  that  when 
parents  wished  to  avoid  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  they 
sent  their  children  to  some  small  private  school,  kept  by  some 
more  or  less  efficient  teacher.  Tney  said  to  the  compulsory 
officer, "  We  shall  take  our  chilren  away  to  Mrs.  Jones's  School, 
and  then  we  need  not  send  them  unless  we  like."  This  was  often 
done,  and  was  a  constant  complaint  of  the  compulsory  officera 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  inspection  of  Non-Government 
Schools.  Any  proprietor  or  head  master  may  apply  to  the  Minister 
to  have  his  school  found  "  efficient "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
The  school  is  then  inspected  by  an  inspector  of  schools,  but  only 
as  to  the  instruction  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  geography.  The  school  is  then  entered  on  a  list 
of  inspected  and  emcient  schools.  From  this  list  it  may  be 
removed  on  inspection ;  and  the  Minister  may,  without  inspec- 
tion, certify  a  scnool  as  efficient.  Schools  other  than  Govern- 
ment Schools  are,  further,  required  to  keep  rasters  of  atten- 
dance, and  supply  information  concerning  the  attendance  of  any 
scholar  on  the  roll  of  the  school. 

Free  Meals.  There  is  very  little  poverty  among  the  children  in  the  schools. 
It  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  fiimish  anything  in  the  way 
of  free  meals. 
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The  arrangements  for  Continuation  Schools  are  at  present  very  Continuation 
small    Successful  evening  Continuation  Schools  exist  in  Perth  Schools. 
and  Fremantle. 

The  instruction  in  these  classes  is  partly  technical.  In  Perth 
the  male  classes  receive  mstruction  in  hand-railing,  carpentry, 
chemistry,  chemical  drawing,  in  addition  to  the  three  "  R's," 

geography,  English  composition,  eucUd,  algebra,  shorthand,  and 
istory  (illustrated  with  the  lantern),  and  the  girls  are  taught 
dressmaking,  etc. 

In  Fremantle  a  large  number  of  students  come  from  the 
locomotive  engineering  works,  and  special  classes  are  taught  by 
experts.  Chemistry,  mechanics,  trigonometry,  mechanical 
drawing,  electricity,  and  steam,  etc.,  are  taken. 

Evening  classes  are  also  held  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  but 
are  not  very  successful  During  1899  tnere  were,  exclusive  of 
Perth  and  Fremantle,  8  evening  schools  in  operation,  of  which 
4  weie  closed  during  the  year. 

Beyond  the  slight  work  in  the  evening  classes,  no  technical 
instruction  is  at  present  given.  It  is  hoped  that  a  Technical 
School  will  be  opened,  but  a  site  has  not  yet  been  procured. 

No  secondary  day  schools  are  under  the  Education  Depart-  |®?°^?*'''>' 
ment.  There  is  a  High  School,  which  receives  a  Government  s^holarsiiiiw. 
subsidy,  and  at  which  the  scholarship  offered  by  the  Govennent 
to  students  from  Elementary  Schools  may  be  held.  The  High 
School  is  not  under  the  control  or  inspection  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  Some  infoniiation  regarding  this  and 
other  secondary  private  schools  will  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

Three  scholarsnips  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum  for  three 
years  are  annually  awarded  upon  the  results  of  a  competitive 
examination.  The  candidates  must  have  been  pupils — Iboys  or 
girls^n  Government  or  other  efficient  primary  schools  of  the 
Colony,  and  the  scholarships  may  be  held  at  anv  school 
approved  by  the  Minister,  at  which  higher  education  is  given. 
In  addition  to  these  scholarships  ten  Government  exhibitions, 
are  offered  annually,  five  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  and  five  of 
the  value  of  £15  each. 

Twelve  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10  each  are  also  awarded 
annually — ^five  for  boys  and  three  for  girls  in  March  for  schools 
examined  from  August  1  to  December  31 ;  and  .two  for  boys  and 
two  for  girls  in  August  for  schools  examined  between  Januar}^  1 
and  July  31.  Candidates  are  examined  in  the  s\ibjects  pre- 
scribed for  Standard  VII. 

No  Government  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  or  Defective 
otherwise  defective  children,  exist,  but  there  are  institutions  con-  Children, 
ducted  by  private  enterprise  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb 
children,  under  a  Board  of  Management  including  the  Anglican 
Bishop  and  Dean,  Sir  George  Shenton  (Trustee  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church),  and  others. 

There  are  no  Government  Schools  for  natives.     A  few  coloured  Native   riiii- 
children — some   two  or  three  in  all — are  attending   the  State  ^^^^^' 
Schools  in  different  parts  of.  the  colony.    The  natives  in  the 
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South  West  have  abnost  died  out,  and  the  Northern  and  Central 
tribes  are  at  present  mostly  too  wild  for  an^  direct  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Where  black  children  are  to  be  found 
in  the  civilised  centres  of  the  North  West,  there  is  considerable 
prejudice  at  present  among  the  white  inhabitants  against  their 
mixing  with  their  children  in  the  schools. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  on  the  whole  the 
elementary  education  of  the  colony  is  in  a  very  creditable  state 
for  so  young  a  country.  It  has  a  very  &ir  curriculum,  good 
staffing  arrangements,  and  on  the  whole  good  buildings. 
Seconaary  and  higher  education  are  not  very  well  developed  at 
present.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  richer  members  of  the 
community  are  sent  to  public  schools  in  England,  others  to 
schools  in  Adelaide  or  the  sister  coloniea  There  are  said  to  be 
nearly  one  hundred  children  in  the  schools  of  Adelaide  alone 
sent  from  Western  Australia.  The  want  of  University  Exami- 
nations is  felt,  and  though  the  Adelaide  Universitv  has 
established  a  lociil  committee  and  sends  over  the  papers  of  their 
Senior  and  Junior  Examinations,  Universitv  life  is  absent. 

Techniwil  Education  is  also  at  present  woefully  deficient. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  colony,  if  it  continues  to 
enjoy  the  prosperity  of  recent  years,  should  not  shortly  establish 
pooa  systems  of  higher  education ;  and  while  it  can  congratulate 
Itself  on  its  elementary  schools,  it  cannot  afford  to  rest  content 
with  proficiency  in  these  alone. 
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II. — History  of  Education  in  the  Colony  of 

Western  Australia. 

1837  is  the  first  year  in  which  there  is  any  record  of  education  Early   • 
work  in  Western  AustraUa,  the  Colonial  Office  records  stating  Reconl 
that  a  teacher  was  appointed  at  the  Public  School,  Perth,  at  a  ^^7-1845. 
salary  of  £50  a  year,  under  Dr.  Bell's  system,  the  attendance 
being  twenty  males  and  twelve  females.    A  mistress  was  also 
appomted  at  Fremantle  in   the  same  year  and  at   the  same 
samry,  the  attendance  there  being  twenty-two  males  and  eleven 
females. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  appears  a  somewhat  contra- 
dictory note  that  tnere  are  no  Public  or  Free  Schools,  but  that 
there  are  two  Private  Schools  at  Perth,  one  at  Fremantle,  and 
one  at  Guildford,  to  which  poor  children  are  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  which  an  outlay  amounting  to  about  £150  is 
incurred. 

In  1840  this  number  of  Private  Schools  had  increased  to  six 
or  seven,  and  the  expense  to  the  Government  that  year  on  behalf 
of  poor  children  was  put  down  at  £37  16s.  2d. 

In  1844  this  sum  had  risen  to  £84  13s.,  and  in  addition  a  sum 
of  £96  6s.  had  b^en  exj)ended  in  aid  of  Native  Schools  and  Insti* 
tutions  in  various  districts.  The. Colonial  Office  records  also 
show  that  there  was  a  Free  School  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  Military  School  for  soldiers'  children,  at  which  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  boys  and  girls  attended  ;  and  there  is  an  addi- 
tional note  that  one  or  two  clergymen  instructed  a  few  pupils  in 
classics,  and  there  were  a  few  schools  for  young  ladies.  There 
were  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  private  schools  in  the  colony. 

1845  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  Grammar  School 
in  Perth  and  another  at  Fremantle ;  the  allowances  to  Native 
schools  in  this  year  amounting  to  £120,  and  for  the  poor  children 
in  other  schools  to  £113. 

A  Roman  Catholic  College  was  established  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  on  his  arrival  hi  the  colony  tliis  year.  No 
record  of  attendance  is  given.  In  this  year  he  estabUshed  a  free 
school  for  females  under  the  direction  and  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  with  an  attendance  of  63.  This  school  cost  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  £200. 

1846  shows  the  establishment  of  a  Government  school.  It  184«. 
was  then  called  the  Perth  Free  Grammar  School.  The  teacher 
received  £60  per  annum,  and  the  attendance  was  20  males  and  7 
females.  The  master  was  allowed  to  take  under  his  charge 
private  pupils  and  make  a  weekly  charge.  The  master  was  a 
B.A.  of  Oxford  University. 

A  Free  Government  School  was  also  estabUshed  at  Fremantle, 
where  the  teacher  received  £40,  and  at  Guildford,  York  and 
Albany,  the  masters  were   paid  according  to  the  number  of 
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scholars  attending.  The  average  cost  of  each  of  these  schools  to 
the  Government  was  £20  per  annum.  Apparently  some  Educa- 
tion Council  was  formed  m  this  year,  wnich  drew  up  a  report 
on  the  education  of  the  colony  ana  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 
1W7.  In  1847  the  Perth  Free  School  seems  to  have  changed  hands 

and  to  have  been  under  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Williams,  who  was 
receiving  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum,  the  attendance  being  65. 
A  girls*  school  was  established  with  a  mistress  at  a  salary  of  £30 
per  annum  and  an  attendance  of  35. 

A  note  appears  on  the  return  for  this  year  that  there  are  two 
schools  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Perth,  the 
masters  of  which  have,  by  order  of  their  head  priest,  declined  to 
give  any  information  respecting  them. 

A  note  about  the  Government  schools  appears  also,  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  open  to  all  reUgious  denominations  at  a  rate  so 
low  as  to  admit  the  children  of  all  but  the  most  destitute ;  the 
latter  admitted  to  learn  >\Titing,  reading  and  arithmetic  free 
of  charge. 
1S48.  1848    showed    continued   activity   on   the    part    of  Roman 

Catholics,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  starting  a  school  at  Fremantle 
which  included  10  boarders,  whose  food  and  clothing  were  given 
to  them  by  the  sisters. 

This  year  also  saw  the  estixblishment  of  a  Government  Infants* 
School  in  Perth,  with  an  attendance  of  60.  The  salaries  of  the 
three  teachers  of  Perth  this  year  were : — Boys*,  £70  (attendance 
55);  girls',  £40  (attendance  28);  infants',  £20  t^ttendance  60) 
The  teachers  received  such  soms  as  the  p  irents  paid  in  fees  in 
addition.  There  is  a  note  as  to  the  payment  of  these  fees — that 
the  schools  were  free  to  any  pupils  whose  parents  were  unable " 
or  unwilling  to  pay,  imless  tlie  latter's  circumstances  were  so 
good  as  to  render  it  unjust  to  others  to  allow  them  free.  The 
rates  were  so  low  that  the  parents  generally  preferred  paying  to 
having  their  children  considered  as  free  scl^olars. 

In  addition  to  the  Guildford,  York,  Albany  and  two  Fre- 
mantle schools  a  new  school  at  Murray  was  established  this 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  14,  the  teacher  getting  a  salary 
of  £10. 

The  total  number  of  school  children  on  the  return  for  this 
year  was  put  down  as  265,  boys  being  174  and  girls  91.  The 
Government  paid  the  salaries  and  assisted  in  supplying  school 
requisites.  Private  individuals  contributed  considerable  sums  to 
the  support  of  the  Perth  schools. 

The  General  Board  of  Education  which  had  been  appointed  in 
1847  was  said  to  be  working  well. 

There  is  a  note  on  religious  instruction  this  year  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  schools  are  to  be  confined  to  secular  instruction 
only,  leaving  the  more  important  subject  of  religious  instruction 
(except  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment)  to 
parents  themselves,  to  the  ministers  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions (out  of  school)  and  to  the  influence  of  secondary'  schook 
There  is  a  further  note  that  the  Roman  CathoUcs  alone  refuse  to 
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join  in  this  system,  and  demand  a  separate  amount  of  public 
money  for  tne  education  of  their  own  children,  wliicn  was 
given  them  in  the  following  year. 

In  1850  activity  was  displayed  in  the  South  West,  a  school  1850 
being  opened  at  Bunbury  with  an  attendance  of  seventeen,  and 
a  teacher  with  a  salaiy  of  £12  :  a  boys'  school  at  the  Vasse  with 
an  attendance  of  fifteen,  and  the  teacher's  salary  £10. 

In  1851  the  attendance  at  the  boys*  school,  rerth,  was  85,  and  im51. 
an  assistant  was  appointed.  The  girls'  school  luid  an  attendance 
of  33,  and  the  infants'  70.  At  Fremantle  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  girls  and  infants  of  55,  and  at  Bunbury  an  attendance  of 
30  boys.  The  schools  in  Mun*ay,  York,  and  Vasse  districts  had 
been  fliscontinued  owing  to  the  want  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 
There  is  a  note  that  to  obtain  these  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  remuneration  aflbrded  by  the  Government  to  the 
schools,  £20  being  the  maximum  salary  awarded. 

In  1852  the  attendance  at  the  Government  schools  in  Perth  1852. 
reached  210,  and  in  Fremantle  130.     There  is  a  memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  there  were  schools  at  Bunbury,  York  and  the 
Vasse.     There  appears  also  to  have  been   a  grant  made  to  a 
private  school  in  rerth  which  was  established  this  year. 

In  1853  it  is  noted  that  the  total  attendance  for  the  colony  1863. 
was  337  boys  and  105  girls,  and  this  had  largely  increased  in 
1854,  when  the  following  Government  schools  were  open: — 
Perth  Boys',  Girls',  and  infants',  Fremantle  Boys',  Girls',  and 
InfiEtnts',  Guildford,  York,  Bunbury,  Pinjarrah  (Murray),  Busselton 
(Vasse),  Port  Gregory,  and  Albany.  The  total  attendance  was 
634,  boys  being  384,  and  girls  250. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fixing  of  the  amount  of  fees  this 
year  at  2d.,  4d.,  and  6d.  The  attendance  at  private  sc^hools  was 
not  ^ven. 

In  1855  a  school  was  opened  at  Toodyay  with  an  attendance 
of  15.  The  total  attendance  of  the  year  seems  to  have  declined, 
there  being  only  590. 

A  report  for  the  year  1856  was  published  by  the  General  1856. 
Board  of  Education.  They  stated  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
render  the  schools  available  for  all  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christians  by  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  cause  of  oflFence  to 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  any,  and  to  secure  for  the  children 
of  all  classes,  without  improper  distinction,  such  a  plain  and 
practical  education  as  may  hereafter  prove  most  suitable  for  the 
everyday  business  of  life.  They  proceed  to  state  that  the  system 
previously  sanctioned  by  the  Board  had  only  been  brought  into 
operation  in  the  Perth  schools,  and  that  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  all  schools  had  been  reduced  to  the  limit  contemplated 
by  the  Irish  National  Commissioners  in  the  series  of  educational 
books  issued  under  their  superintendence.  This  year  witnessed 
a  supply  of  the  "Scripture  Lessons,"  presumably  the  Irish 
National  series  also. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  stated  to  have  been  regulated 
on  the  imiform  plan,  children  attending  from  9  a.m.  until  2.30 
p.m.,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  btjinio^  ailuwed  for  recreation  at  noon. 
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They  had  applied  for  two  trained  masters  and  mistresses  from 
England,  and  {X)int  out  with  regret  that  owing  to  the  low  scale 
of  romimeration  they  could  offer  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
them. 

The  return  of  teachers'  siilaries  shows  two  masters  in  Perth 
and  Fremantle  receiving  £150  per  annum  each  ;  foiu*  teachers 
at  Guildford,  York,  Bimbury,  and  Albany  receiving  £100  each, 
as  did  the  mistress  of  the  Girls*  School  in  Perth.  Most  of  the 
other  sidarics  soem  to  have  been  about  £50  per  vear. 

The  only  M'hools  named,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
already,  are  at  the  V.'isse  and  Port  Gregory.  There  were 
apparent  ly  fourteen  teachers  and  two  monitors  employed  in  the 
colony. 

The  Boiird  point  with  pride  to  the  large  supply  of  books 
whi<*h  ha<l  been  received  that  year,  and  say  that  ttose  under 
onler  for  the  ensuing  yeiir  amount  to  not  loss  than  £100.  Of 
this  amount  one-third  would  be  rejiaid  to  the  Government  by 
sales  to  the  children. 

Kxamiuations  were  held  simultaneously  in  December  in  all 
M'hiM)ls  l»y  meml»ers  n{  the  l<K*al  conunittees. 

Thcv  fulrulate  this  year  that  the  nunit>er  of  children  between 
ftuir  and  twelve  in  IVrth  and  Fremantlo  was  but  little  under 
l.(MK). 
iH,%s.  In    IS58   a   seh<M>l   wiis   opened   at  the   Upper  Swan,  and  a 

markinl  imi)rovement  wjis  shown  in  the  attenclance,  which  had 
rist^n  to  (JS().     An  improvement  is  also  noticeable  in  the  salaries 

1x\\i\  tt)  tlu»  teachers  m  the  larger  schools,  the  headmaster  in 
Vrth  getting  £150  and  his  assistant  £100  per  annum,  while  the 
IVrth  Girls'  and  Infants'  teacher  rei^eived  £100  and  the  two 
assistants  £50  each  ])er  annum.  The  teacher  at  Guildfoixl  also 
i-eceivinl  £150,  and  the  head  teachei*s  at  Fremantle,  Bunbury. 
and  Allmnv  nH»eiye<l  £100  each.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
mistn.\ss  ot'  the  (xirls'  School  at  Fremantle  received  the  same 
salary  as  the  headmaster,  viz.,  £100  per  annum.  They  were 
apmrentlv  man  and  wife. 

In  185l5  the  numlK^r  of  scholars  had  risen  to  745,  and  schools 
were  estal)lished  at  EsjK»mnce  and  Serpentine. 
istiO.  In    18<)0  a  sehool  was  established  at  Freshwater  Bay  (now 

dariMnont)  on  the  Swan,  and  the  nimiber  of  scholars  attending 
(Tovernment  schools  was  put  down  Jis  874-,  the  number  of  private 
schools  iHMug  ihret*  at  Frtnnantle  and  four  in  Perth. 

In   IcStU   we  read  of  schools  stjirted  at  Picton,  Beverley,  .and 

lUK»kingham.     The  total  attendance  reached  1,000  in  1862,  but 

i>eil  again  in  the  following  year  to  849,  rising  again  above 

housand  in  1864  and  to  1,300  in  1866.     Fresh  schools  had 

been  opened  in  all  these  years,  an  average  of  four  or  five  a  year. 

1866.  In  1866   the  following  note  appears  in  the  return:  that  in 

addition  to  the  schools  named  in  Perth  there  is  a  Church  of 

England  Collegiate  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  Perth. 

K^^Vt  f  M         ^^  rt^port  published  in  April,  1869,  gives  an  interesting  account 

.vakinnon!  ^   ^^  ^'^®  ^1^^"  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^^  colouy     The  General  Board  point  out 
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that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  small  schools  absolutely 
indis{>ensable  owing  to  the  scattered  settlement.  They  attempted 
to  enforce  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  children, 
but  the  cost,  of  course,  was  very  high  in  proportion,  and  therefore 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  in  existence  "  cheap  schools  with  cheap 
teachers  and  cheap  builaings  or  tenements  for  their  accommoda- 
tion," and  that  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  strictures  of  Mr.  Adkinson  on  the  shortcomings  of 
these  schools ;  they  express  the  opinion  that  these  schools  were 
doing  usefiil  work.  From  this  Report  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Adkmson,  the  only  Inspector  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  was 
carrying  out  this  work  during  the  vacation  of  the  Perth  Boys* 
School,  of  which  he  was  head  master.  On  this  account  he  was 
unable  to  visit  all  the  schools,  and  naturally  did  not  like  to 
neglect  his  own.  This  year  they  proposed  to  introduce  a 
system  of  standards  and  to  go  from  that  to  payment  by 
results.  They  also  point  out  that  the  Irish  National 
Books  weie  becoming  obsolete,  and  better  books  should  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Adkinson  in  his  own  Report  passed  some  severe 
criticisms  on  these  works.  He  quotes  a  passage  read  by  a  girl 
over  ten  years  of  age : — "  Pearl  consists  of  concentric  coats  of 
the  same  substance  as  that  which  forms  the  mother-of-pearl  of 
the  shell ;  they  are  produced  by  the  extravasation  of  a  lapidify- 
ing fluid,  secreted  in  the  oi-gans  of  the  animal,  and  filtered  by  its 
f lands."  He  quotes  also  the  opinion  of  the  examhier  of  the 
Iritish  and  Foreign  School  Society  on  them: — "The  appalling 
essays  on  ^aminivorous  quadrupeds  and  the  monocotyledonous 

flaiits,  which  have  so  long  bewildered  the  little  readers  of  the 
rish  books."  This  Report  was  instructive  in  various  ways,  for 
example,  he  pointed  out  that  arithmetic  was  not  taught  to 
one-half  the  pupils,  that  oral  teaching  was  hardly  ^iven  at  all. 
The  children  were  supposed  to  know  the  arithmetic  if  they  had 
"  gone  through  "  the  examples  of  the  rules  given  in  the  first  book 
of  arithmetic  by  the  Irisli  Board.  The  examples  were,  he  says, 
limited  in  number  and  of  the  simplest  kind  possible  and  call 
forth  no  intellectual  energy  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Mr. 
Adkinson  also  called  attention  to  the  very  bad  attendance.  He 
.says  nothing  about  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll,  but  as  far 
as  he  can  ascertain  from  the  return  of  the  previous  year,  the 
average  number  of  days  per  week  attended  by  each  child  on  the 
rolls  was  2*9. 

The  General  Board  point  out  that  they  have  not  got  trained 
teachers  from  the  mother  country  in  spite  of  an  application ; 
that  since  the  arrival  of  two  teachers  in  1862  they  have  been 
compelled  to  offer  every  vacancy  to  persons  in  the  colony,  p.nd 
they  did  not  see  that  they  would  be  able  to  fill  their  ranks  to 
any  great  extent  with  male  teachers  from  the  pupils  in  the 
Government  schools,  as  there  were  better  openings  in  other 
branches  of  life  than  in  school-keeping. 

The  cost  of  education  per  head  this  year  was  at  the  rate  of 
£2^  9s.  4d.  on  the  average  daily  attendance.     They  asked  that  a 
larger  sum  of  money  might  be  placed   on  the  Estimates  for 
4131.  2  s  t> 
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school  buildings.  There  is  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  Bepoit  to  the 
ettect  that  in  the  religious  instruction  they  are  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  faithfully,  though  they  preferred 
a  diiferent  arrangement.  There  is  also  a  note  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  might  take  a  seat  on  the  Board  if  he  felt  that 
he  could  conscientiously  do  so.  The  Anglican  Bishop  was  one 
of  the  members,  and  apparently  the  Board  were  anxious  to  give 
fuller  religious  teaching.  Religious  teaching  might  be  given  by 
the  teacher  on  the  four  books  of  Scripture  lessons,  but  there 
was  a  special  regulation  which  authorised  any  minister  of 
religion  co-operating  with  the  General  Board  of  Education  to 
give  instruction  from  the  Bible,  and  to  use  Bibles  in  the 
schoolroom.  They  say,  however,  there  have  never  been  any 
applications  from  ministers  of  religion  to  carry  this  out ;  hali- 
an-hour  seems  to  have  been  set  aside  for  the  Scripture  lessons 
daily. 

In  the  detailed  Report  on  the  various  schools  there  are  several 
severe  criticisms  on  the  lowness  of  the  efficiencv,  and  in  one 
case  the  examiner  reports,  "  I  have  seldom  met  with  scholars 
whose  answering  showed  less  intelligence ;  especially  was  this 
the  case  in  arithmetic."  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ferguson,  the 
most  astonishing  subjects  were  taken : — Historj',  astronomy,  land- 
surveying,  mapping  and  painting  in  water  colours  were  taught 
and  examined  apparently  for  thirteen  children,  two  of  whom 
were  over  fourteen  and  two  under  seven.  The  Inspector,  how- 
ever, regrets  that  their  education  had  been  n^lectea  very  much 
until  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  he  thinks  that  all  the  subjects 
except  the  "  ordinary  "  might  be  dispensed  with. 
1871.  \Ht\  S41W  the  establishment  of  a  new  Central  Board  of  Educa- 

Bm^^         tion  and  the  passing  of  the  first   Elementary  Education  Act 
Edo^Uon.      K^^  Vi^-  N^-  1  *  assented  to  17th  August,  1871),  the  preamble  of 

which  set  out  that  whereas  it  was  expedient  that  the  people 
should  have  a  more  direct  control  in  the  management  of  the 
public  elementary  education  the  Government  enacted  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Lorislative  Council,  etc.  The  Central 
Board  was  to  consist  of  five  persons,  of  whom  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  to  be  chairman.  All  were  to  be  laymen.  The 
Governor  in  Council  appointed  this  Central  Board,  who  were  to 
hold  office  for  three  years  only.  Their  duties  were  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  all  the  Government  Schools  and  the 
Assisted  Schools,  to  appoint  an  inspector,  to  make  bye-laws  and 
regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  Grovemor  in  Council,  and 
to  apportion  and  distribute  funcls,  to  decide  on  the  establishment 
of  scnools  and  of  District  Boards,  and  to  fix  a  scale  of  fees. 
There  were  also  District  Boards  appointed  imder  this  Act,  consist- 
ing of  five  members  elected  for  tnree  years.  The  powers  of  the 
District  Boards  were  to  supervise  the  schools,  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  teachers  of  Government  Schools,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Central  Board,  and  to  forward  recommendations 
and  suggestions  to  the  Central  Board  on  all  matters  connected 
^\Hth  the  sohtx)ls. 

Rv  the  n^ulalions  it  was  pro\nded  that  District  Boartls,  imless 
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specially  defined,  were  to  be  for  such  districts  as  were  under 
resident  magistrates. 

The  Act  further  provided  for  the  granting  ot  a  sura  of  money  not 
exceeding  on  the  whole  the  sum  of  £2  15s.  per  head  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  who  had  attended  school 
not  less  than  180  days  in  any  one  year,  an  attendance  of  less 
than  four  hours  a  day  not  to  be  reckoned.  Assisted  Schools  and 
Government  Schools  alike  were  warned  that  they  were  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  reh^on  of  the  pupils,  and  that  should  parents 
object  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools  they 
might  withdraw  the  children.  Religious  instruction  was  to  be 
given  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school  session,  and  no 
religious  catechism  or  religious  formula,  distinctive  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  was  to  be  taught  in  any  Government 
School.  We  find  the  Irish  National  series  of  Scripture  readers  in 
use.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  instruction  to  be  given  in 
Govemraentand  Assisted  Schools  should  not  be  less  than  five  hours 
a  day,  four  hours  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction. 
The  Assisted  Schools  were,  of  course,  all  the  private  schools, 
Roman  Catholic  and  others,  which  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished, and  it  was  laid  down  that  they  should  not  receive  a  grant 
exceeding  £1  7s.  6(1.  for  each  child  above  the  age  of  four  and 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  had  attended  not  less  than  180 
(lays  in  the  year.  It  was  further  provided  that  no  such  grant 
should  be  given  to  any  such  school  where  the  number  of  scholars 
was  lass  than  20. 

The  Act  also  had  some  compulsory  clauses  empowering  District 
Boards  to  make  bye-laws  requiring  the  attendance  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  and  imposing  penalties  for  the 
breach.  A  careful  set  of  relations  was  framed  by  the  Central 
Board,  and  the  grant  was  laid  down  as  £1  5s.  per  head  according 
to  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year,  with 
a  further  grant  for  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
inspection  who  had  attended  not  less  than  100  school  days  in 
the  year.  This  further  payment  was  strictly  by  results,  children 
under  7  receiving  the  sum  of  15s,  per  head,  those  over  7  and 
under  16  receiving  so  much  per  pass  in  the  different  subjects,  viz., 
15s.  for  reading,  15s.  for  writing,  15s.  for  arithmetic,  and  10s.  for 
passing  in  the  extra  subjects  of  geography  and  grammar.  These 
extra  subjects  were  not,  however,  taken  in  the  lowest  standards. 
Geography  was  begun  in  Standard  III.  and  grammar  in  Stan- 
dard IV.  The  Report  of  one  of  the  Inspectors  shows  that  though 
this  was  the  nominal  curriculum,  it  was  not  the  actual  practice  to 
begin  them  even  in  these  standards,  the  three  Ks  alone  being 
taught. 

For  every  scholar  in  average  attendance  a  further  allowance 
was  made  of  5s.  for  books,  apparatus  and  school  appliances. 

The  teachers'  salaries  were  also  laid  down,  it  being  arranged 
that  where  teachers  received  not  more  than  £40  per  annum 
they  retained  the  fees,  but  where  their  salaries  exceeded  £40 
they  had  to  send  the  fees  in  to  the  Central  Board,  through  the 
District  Boards.   The  Assisted  Schools  received  half  the  amounts 
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given  to  the  Government  Schools,  on  the  same  system,  and  the 
bye-laws  also  laid  down  that  before  an  Assisted  School  could 
receive  any  grant  the  Board  were  to  be  satisfied  that  the  premises 
were  in  good  order,  at  least  10  square  feet  of  an  area  for  each 
scholar  being  allowed,  and  that  the  grant  to  Assisted  Schools 
would  be  reduced  by  its  excess  above  the  amount  of  school  fees 
and  subscriptions. 

The  school  time-table  contained  provision  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  religious  books  for  half  an  hour  at  the  begimiiiig 
of  the  morning  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The 
standards  of  examination  in  the  elementary  subjects  were  by  no 
means  high. 

Schools  fees  for  children  attending  purely  Government  Schools 
were  regulated  on  a  scale.  Where  the  parent  was  an  employer 
of  labour  or  received  a  salary  of  over  £100  he  paid  a  shilling  a 
week  per  child.  Where  he  was  a  mechanic  wording  on  his  own 
account  or  Govemmeut  official  or  mercantile  clerk  receiving  not 
more  than  £100  per  annum  he  paid  sixpence  per  week.  When 
he  was  employed  by  otliei-s  at  a  daily  or  weekly  wage  the  fee 
was  threepence.  A  reduction  of  one-fourth  was  made  when  more 
than  two  of  the  family  attended.  Free  scholars  were  admitted 
upon  the  written  authority  of  the  District  Boards,  and  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  District  Boards  must  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  in  giving  these  free  certificates. 

The  compulsory  clauses  seem  to  have  been  based  very  much 
upon  the  English  Act,  and  it  was  laid  down  that  every  child 
should  attend  school  the  whole  time  during  which  the  school 
was  open,  of  course  Avith  the  proviso  thai  such  child  might  be 
withdraAvn  during  the  times  of  religious  observance  if  desired 
by  the  parents.  The  sixth  standard  of  instniction  was  laid  down 
as  the  standard  of  exemption.  The  penalty  for  non-attendance 
was  5s.,  the  costs  not  to  exceed  an  adaitional  5s. 

1873.  The  first  Report  of  the  Central   Board   was  issued  in  July, 

1873,  and  from  that  we  learn  that  there  were  during  1872, 
seventv-seven  schools  open  with  an  average  number  of  scholars 
in  daily  attendance  of  2,400,  showing  an  increase  of  twenty 
over  the  attendance  in  1871.  This  small  increase  was  in  the 
Assisted  and  not  the  Government  Schools.  The  Board  notice 
that  the  District  Boards  seem  disinclined  to  put  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  into  force,  and  they  believe  that  were  they  so 
enforced  the  attendance  w-ould  rise  bv  25  per  cent.  Thev  also 
point  out  that  many  small  schools  should  have  been  closed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  they  thought  it  wise  not  to 
be  too  hard  upon  them. 

They  note  that  the  large  majority  of  schools  have  come  under 
the  new  system,  and  are  paid  by  the  results  of  examination,  and 
that  the  teachers  have  on  this  account  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
larger  salary  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  comment  of 
the  Board  is  that  this  shows  the  good  of  forcing  teachers  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  regular  attendance  and  the  progress 
of  the  children  comnn'tned  to  their  care.     In  these  earlv  davs  of 
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the  working  of  the  new  Act  they  point  out  that  District  Boards 
are  not  takmg  sufficient  interest  in  their  work. 

The  Report  of  the  Inspector,  who  had  now  been  appointed  for 
this  work  alone,  Mr.  Adkinson,  was  also  printed,  giving  several 
very  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  instruc- 
tion. He  noted  the  large  percentage  of  failures  in  arithmetic, 
the  very  imperfect  instruction  in  principles,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  questions  in  problems,  or  any  application  of  the 
simple  rules.  He  su^ested  also  that  the  learning  of  poetry 
would  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  children  as  home  lessons.  Mr. 
Adkinson  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the  grammar  instruction ;  he 
recommended  that  it  should  be  omitted  in  many  cases.  Needle- 
work was  also  introduced  into  the  girls'  and  infants*  schools,  and 
perniissicm  was  also  given  to  the  head  master  of  the  boys'  school 
U)  insert  lessons  in  the  theory  of  music  and  singing  from  notes. 
Mr.  Adkinson  noted  how  very  badly  the  registers  and  other 
records  were  kept  in  the  schools. 

In  the  report  issued  in  1874  a  comparison  was  made  between  1^74. 
the  schools  for  the  previous  four  years,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  cost  per  head  of  the  average  attendance  went  down 
from  £2  15s.  4a.  in  1870,  to  £2  8s.  in  1873,  the  attendance  having 
risen  from  1,515  to  1,694.  The  Assisted  Schools  totals  were  given 
only  for  1872  and  1873,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the 
former  year  the  attendance  had  been  7G3  in  thirteen  schools, 
the  (lovemment  j^rant  per  head  being  16s.  4d.,  while  in  the 
latter  year  the  fifteen  schools  had  an  attendance  of  829,  at  a 
(•ost  per  head  of  £1.  The  Board  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  limit  under  the  Act  should  be  increased  from 
£2  15s.  per  head  to  £3  10s.,  and  the  Governor  noted  that  if 
the  Legislature  thought  fit  he  considered  these  increases  advis- 
able. This  was  made  law  by  41  Vic.  No.  11,  asented  to 
16th  Aiigust,  1877.  The  Board  also  pointed  out  this  year  the 
great  difficulty  in  building  or  repairing  schoolhouses,  and  they 
pointed  out  that  the  small  Government  grant  they  were  able 
to  give  for  this  purpose  was  regulated  by  the  amount  of  local 
subscriptions,  and  that,  while  the  city  of  Perth  had  refused  to 
subscribe,  in  the  poor  and  struggling  districts  voluntary  effort 
had  been  made.  They  were  of  opmion  that  the  Act  was  working 
well,  but  they  still  pomted  out  that  the  District  Boards  did  not 
take  sufficient  interest  in  their  work,  and  that  compulsion  was 
very  insufficiently  enforced.  They  insisted  further  that  all 
schools  must  now  come  under  the  system  of  pa3naient  by  results. 

From  the  Inspectors  Report  it  appears  that  32  per  cent,  of  the 
children  were  under  seven. 

Among  the  Assisted  Schools  it  is  noticeable  that  there  was 
only  one  not  Roman  Catholic  (the  Perth  Protestant  Orphanage). 

In  1875  the  Report  referred  to  the  amount  of  attendances  1875. 
necessary  to  secure  the  Government  grant,  viz.,  180  days  in  each 
year  for  each  scholar.  The  Board  pointed  out  that  this  was  not 
too  much,  and  that  many  of  the  children  attended  50  days  in 
excess ;  and  this  year  they  noted  Avith  satisfaction  that  all  schools 
were  paid  by  results. 


} 
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The  Inspector  noted  a  general  improvement  in  the  standards 
of  instruction  througjhout,  writing  showing  less  improvement 
than  most  other  subjects.  Arithmetic,  of  course,  stiD  retained 
the  greatest  number  of  failures,  but  relatively  it  seems  to  tiave 
been  an  improvement.  The  Inspector  still  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered that  the  grammar  was  an  imnecessary  subject,  an<i  to 
have  omitted  it  in  many  of  the  schools ;  nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  cared  much  for  geography.  He  suggested  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  a  history  booK  used  as  a  reader.  He  also  gave 
some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  children  paying 
the  different  rates  of  weekly  fees,  from  which  it  appears  that 
20  per  cent,  were  free,  55  per  cent,  paid  3d.  per  week,  15  per  cent. 
paid  6d.,  and  10  per  cent.  Is.  He  noticed  also  that  the  pupil 
teacher  system  had  not  been  successful,  though  there  had  D€«n 
an  average  of  eight  pupil  teachers  in  training  m  the  Government 
schools.  The  actual  teachers  obtained  from  this  source  had  not 
been  more  than  four  in  ten  years. 

1876.  In  the  Report  published  in  1876  the  Central  Board  noted  with 

satisfaction  that  the  stipends  of  teachers  were  on  the  increase, 
and  that  where  certain  teachers  who  had  received  fixed  stipends 
had  suffered  owing  to  the  new  system  they  had  received 
gratuities  to  encourage  them  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  They  pointed  out  that  the  bye-laws  were  still 
insufficiently  enforced  as  to  compulsion.  The  Inspector  also 
recommended  that  assistant  masters  should  be  appointed  in  lieu 
of  pupil  teachers,  as  it  seemed  that  the  young  people  who  were 
being  trained  as  pupil  teachers  had  no  intention  of  pursuing 
the  profession  but  merely  made  these  positions  stepping-stones 
to  more  lucrative  offices  m  other  departments  of  the  fcfovemment 
service. 

1877.  The  Report  issued  in  1877  showed  that  in  1876  there  were  sixty- 
one  Government  and  twenty-two  Assisted  Schools  in  operation. 
The  proportion  of  attendance  had  slightly  incre^xsed.  The 
Inspector  reported  that  the  schools  were,  on  the  whole,  well 
conducted  and  the  buildings  in  fair  order.  He  suggested  that 
vocal  music  might  well  be  added  to  the  general  curncuhun. 

By  the  bye-laws  of  1877,  if  the  full  teaching  staff  was  not 
employed  Assisted  Schools  miffht  have  their  grant  reduced  by  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  payable  m  respect  of  such 
teacher. 

Rules  were  then  laid  down  as  to  the  estabhshment  ot  Govern- 
ment Schools,  by  which  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twelve 
scholars  between  four  and  sixteen  had  to  be  maintained,  but 
Provisional  Schools  might  be  appointed  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  this  average  attendance  could  be  kept  up. 

Half-time  schools  were  also  allowed  for  imder  these  bye-laws. 
The  appomtment  of  teachers  still  rested  with  the  District  Board, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Board.  Two  certificates 
were  given  them — one  of  "  efficiency  "  and  one  of  "  competency," 
an  examination  being  held. 

With  regard  to  school  fees  the  reduction  was  to  be  one-third  in 
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cases  where  more  than  two  members  of  a  family  attended,  instead 
of,  as  previously,  one-fourth. 

The  Report  presented  in  1878  showed  that  during  1878  the 
number  oischools  had  diminished,  there  being  only  57  Govern- 
ment Schools  and  21  Assisted,  but  three  of  the  Government 
Schools  which  had  fallen  out  of  the  list  were  carried  on  as  Provi- 
sional Schools.  ' 

At  the  end  of  1878  there  were  86  schools  in  operation,  viz. —  1878. 
61  Grovemment,  18  Assisted,  and  17  Provisional  Schools.  The 
Inspector's  Report  gave  the  attendance  as  1,906,  compared  with 
2,043  in  1877  m  the  Government  Schools;  1,041,  as  compared 
with  1,053,  in  the  Assisted  Schools;  while  the  Provisional  Scnools 
liad  an  attendance  of  150  in  addition.  It  was  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  a  larger  number  of  scholars  were  reaching  the  higher 
standards,  though  the  average  age  of  the  elder  boys  was  becoming 
less.  The  Inspector  also  noted  that  the  fees  paid  at  the  higher 
rate  were  dimmishing ;  only  79  scholars  were  now  paying  this 
liigher  rate,  and  he  considered  that,  looking  at  the  social  position 
and  earnings  of  many  parents,  they  were  not  doing  their  duty  in 
this  respect. 

At  the  end  of  1879  there  were  63  Government,  5  Provisional,  1879. 
and  19  Assisted  Schools,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Government,  but  a  decrease  in  the  Assisted  Schools. 
The  Boanl  noted  also  the  larger  number  of  children  being 
admitted  free  into  the  schools ;  and  they  pointed  out  further 
that  owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population  now 
spreading  through  the  settled  districts  of  the  colony,  it  was  very 
cufficult  to  give  education  to  many  of  the  children  who  ought  to 
have  it,  but  no  return  of  the  children  was  easily  obtainable; 
though  the  Inspector  pointed  out  with  gentle  irony  that  it 
might  be  as  valuable  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  as  the 
number  of  horses,  homed  stock,  etc.,  possessed  by  each  family. 

The  percentages  of  passes  were  given  and  snowed  a  relative 
improvement.  It  is  always  difficult  to  know  the  value  of  these 
percentages,  as  the  standard  camiot  have  been  very  high. 

With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  Inspector 
remarks  that  they  are  now  drawing  their  staff  from  the  families 
of  the  settlers,  that  they  are  doing  good  work  and  are  fairly 
competent,  though  not  possessing  such  high  attainments  as  some 
of  their  predecessors  in  office.  This,  however,  they  make  up  for 
by  a  less  restless  disposition,  greater  liking  and  aptitude  for  their 
work,  and  generally  a  good  moral  influence. 

In  the  Report  issued  in  1881  it  was  noted  that  the  apparent  issi. 
retrograde  state  of  affairs  as  to  the  average  attendance  and  cost 
per  head  was  due  to  severe  epidemics  of  ophthalmia  and 
influenza.  There  were  eighty-eight  Elementary  Schools  in 
operation  during  1880,  as  against  ninety-two  in  1879,  but  of  this 
latter  number  there  were  sixteen  Provisional,  only  eleven  of 
which  quaUfied  themselves  to  be  recognised  as  Government 
Schools.  It  was  pointed  out,  too,  that  there  would  not  in  future 
be  so  many  Provisional  Schools  sanctioned,  as  the  settled  districts 
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were  gradually  being  provided  with  permanent  schools.  It  was 
suggested  that  some  truancy  Act  was  required,  so  that  children 
who  wilfully  kept  away  from  school  might  on  conviction  be 
whipped  or  confined  on  bread  and  water,  instead  of  their  parents 
being  fined.  It  was  pomted  out  that  the  training  of  teachers 
was  becoming  more  and  more  important.  The  attendance 
during  that  year  was  an  average  in  Government  Schools  of  2,102 
and  in  Assisted  Schools  1,006. 

Among  the  assisted  schools  this  year  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  established  two  additional  schools,  as 
well  as  the  Perth  Protestant  Orphanage,  which  received  Govern- 
ment grant.  The  others  were  all  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 
1883.  In  1882  the  Board's  Report  cited  the  fact  that  the  cost  per 

head  in  the  Government  Schools  was  less  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  being  £3  8s.  4Jd.  in  Government  Schools  and 
£1  13s.  2^d.  in  Assisted  Schools.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  per  head  would  be  much  reduced  if  the  children  attended 
better,  numbers  of  boys,  especially  in  the  toAvns,  evading  school  in 
order  to  be  employed  in  various  ways  in  the  daytime.  They 
suggested  the  appomtment  of  an  assistant  inspector. 

It  was  noted  that  there  was  a  more  general  employment  of 
female  teachers,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  73  Govern- 
ment schools  in  1881  being  101 — 27  masters,  4i>  mistresses,  2  male 
assistants,  4  female  assistants,  3  female  ex-pupil  teachers,  8  pupil 
teachers  and  11  monitors. 

1883.  \xi  1883  they  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the 

previous  year  was  75  Government  and  18  Assisted,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  2,234  in  the  fonner  and  939  in  the  latter. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  enrolment  this  year  was  79, 

1884.  In  1884  the  Report  contained  a  Report  from  Governor 
Broome,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  visited  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  colony  and  examined  the  scholars.  Though  the 
methods  were  less  advanced  and  the  teaching  staif  less  trained 
than  in  wealthier  communities,  he  found  a  good  Education  Act, 
painstaking  masters  and  mistresses. 

The  inspector  had  been  sent  to  South  Australia,  and  the 
Governor  recommended  the  South  Australian  schools  as  far  in 
advance  of  anything  in  Western  Australia. 

The  Governor  also  suggested  that  annual  scholarships  from 
the  primary  schools  to  the  High  School  should  be  established. 

During  1883  there  were  93  Government  and  Assisted  Schools 
in  operation,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,147,  the  attendance 
havmg  been  reduced  by  a  measles  epidemic.  An  assistant 
inspector  was  appointed  during  that  year,  and  some  new  reading 
books  were  introduced. 

In  the  Report  for  the  year  1884  it  was  stated  that  the  number 
of  Government  Schools  had  been  reduced  from  75  to  73,  the 
Assisted  Schools  remaining  at  16.  The  Report  of  the  Inspector 
on  his  visit  to  South  Australia  and  Victoria  was  appended.  In 
this  he  specially  dwelt  upon  the  system  of  training  teachers  in 
the  former  colony. 
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The  Board  pointod  out  that  the  £3  10s.  capitation  grant  laid 
down  in  the  Act  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  in  the 
North,  North- w^est,  and  other  remote  districts. 

The  Inspector  suggested  that  suitable  certificates  should  be 
given  to  the  scholars  passing  from  the  fifth  standard  and 
upwards.  He  commented  upon  the  mechanical  and  unintelligent 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  stated  that  geography  was 
taught  with  very  barren  results,  owing  to  the  fact  that  mere  lists 
of  geographical  facts  and  names  were  learned  by  heart,  and  the 
map  was  very  Kttle  used.  He  also  pointed  out  that  grammar 
had  very  little  practical  result. 

The  majority  of  the  buildings  were  described  this  year  as  being 
in  good  repair  and  fairly  suited  for  their  purpose,  but  a  better 
style  of  desk  and  seat  was  necessar}',  and  greater  cleanliness  and 
order  were  required  in  the  sc^hools. 

In  his  Report  on  his  visit  to  the  sister  colonies  Mr.  Adkinson 
tirged  the  great  necessity  of  adopting  some  plan  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  he  suggested  some  scheme  sliould  be  devised  Irv' 
which  teachei's  might  attend  the  Perth  schools  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  their  own  schools,  to  watch  the  methods  during  the 
morning  lessons,  .and  in  the  aft>ernoon  attend  a  class  conducted 
bv  the  assistant  inspector  and  himself.  He  also  pointed  out 
tfcat  the  teachers'  emoluments  were  still  too  small,  and  that  one 
way  of  improving  this  was  to  mix  the  schools  instead  of  having 
separate  girls'  and  boys'  departments.  The  mixed  school  he 
found  was  the  rule  in  \  ictoria  and  South  Australia. 

With  reference  to  compulsion,  he  advised  the  assimilation  to 
the  South  Australian  plan,  suggesting  that  a  census  of  chiklnjn 
of  school  age  should  be  taken,  and  that  the  teachers  should  send 
in  absentee  lists.  He  also  recommended  that  a  minimum 
number  of  days  should  be  prescribed  as  to  what  should  constitute 
irregular  attendance,  as  in  the  other  colonies.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  slackening  of  the  old  Compulsory  Acts  of  this  colony,  and  it 
has  not  worked  well. 

He  stated,  however,  that  the  pro^ammes  of  instniction  were 
not  very  different  in  South  Australia  from  those  in  use  in  this 
colony,  but  that  the  superior  qualifications  of  the  Soutli 
Australian  teachers  no  doubt  rendered  their  schools  better.  He 
noticed  a  greater  intelligence  and  smartness  in  the  scholars.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  South  Australia 
was  only  arranged  for  six  years,  while  there  were  seven  standards 
in  this  colony. 

The  Report  submitted  in  1886  showed  that  there  were  73 
Government  and  16  Assisted  Schools  on  the  31st  December, 
1885,  with  an  attendance  in  Government  Schools  of  2,333,  at  a 
cost  of  £3  5s.  6d.  per  head,  and  in  Assisted  Schools  of  1,016  at 
a  cost  of  £1  7s.  4|d.  per  head.  It  was  noted  that  the  High 
School  scholarships  awarded  to  the  boys  had  tended  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  higher  classes,  and  that  two  boys  had  obtained 
a  very  creditable  number  of  marks.  The  District  Boards  are 
blamed  for  not  enforcing  their  bye-laws. 
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1^1^  In  the  Report  for  1886,  it  is  noted  as  a  remarkable  fi^ct,  which 

the  Board  cannot  satis&ctorily  account  for,  that,  although 
during  the  year  the  [)opulation  of  the  colony  increased  some 
thousands  by  immigration,  the  number  of  chiloren  on  the  rolls 
and  in  average  attendance  in  the  Grovemment  Schools  decreased, 
while  the  Assisted  Schools  only  increased  by  nine  on  the  roUs 
and  eight  in  average  attendance.  They  point  out  that  they 
think  this  is  due  to  compulsory  clauses  becoming  more  and  more 
a  dead  letter. 

Considerable  additions  to  the  schools  buildings  were  made  this 
year,  at  a  cost  of  £2,600. 

There  were  73  Government  Schools  in  operation  this  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  2,322,  and  16  Assisted,  with  an 
avera^  attendance  of  1,024.  The  Inspector  pointed  out  that 
thougn  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaming  the  proportion  of 
children  of  school  a^  in  each  district  compared  with  the 
niunber  actually  receiving  instruction,  he  considered  that  the 
proportion  receiving  no  instruction  was  increasing,  and  stated 
that  he  saw  numbers  of  children  in  the  streets,  at  all  hours  of 
the  tlay,  in  the  large  centres  of  population.  He  also  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  schools  in  the 
settled  country  districts  now  closed  which  at  one  time  promised 
to  bo  permanent  estabUshiuents.  Instead,  however,  of  suggesting 
tliat  the  bye-laws  should  he  carried  out  with  greater  stnctness 
in  their  then  form,  he  pressed  upon  the  Board  the  advisableness 
of  making  a  minimum  numl)er  of  days  compulsory,  as  in  the 
other  colonies. 

With  reference  to  the  instruction  given,  the  Inspector  notices 
how  difficult  it  is  in  the  small  country  schools  for  the  teacher  to 
secure  the  proper  number  of  passes  with  such  a  large  number  of 
ditierent  classes  to  be  taught.  The  want  of  variety  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  country  child  was  Uttle  calculated  to  develop  his 
intelligeuce  and  powers  of  observation. 

in  1888  the  Report  of  the  previous  year  showed  an  average 
attendance  of  2,508  in  74  Government  Schools  and  1,092  in  16 
Assisted  Schools.  The  Assisted  Schools  were  now  exclusively 
Roman  ('atholic,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Perth  Protestant 
Orphan!^.  It  was  noted  also,  witn  regret,  that  the  number  o[ 
free  scholars  wiis  considerably  increasing,  and  also  that  only  two 
caiulidatcs  hail  competed  ior  the  High  School  scholarehips, 
neither  of  whom  had  been  successful  The  inspector  recom- 
mended this  vear  that  there  should  be  an  inspection  visit,  as  well 
tis  the  aimual  examination,  in  the  case  of  each  school. 

The  Report  issued  in  1889  referred  to  the  Commission  which 
had  been  recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Elemen- 
tary Education.  The  Commission,  which  was  appointed  in  1887, 
delivered  its  Report  on  the  16th;March,  1888.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  lai^ly  on  matters  of  detail  ^  Their 
first  recommendation  was  that  every  school  should  be  visited  bj 
the  Inspector  twice  a  year — once  for  examination  and  once  for 
inspection.  There  were  a  mmiber  of  further  details  as  to  the 
examination   schedules   and    inspectors'    roisters,  and   as  to 
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there  being  no  need  of  presenting  children  who  had  not  attended 
school  200  half-days  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  in  rural  districts 
150  half-days.  They  laid  down  that  the  three  R's  only  should 
be  taken  in  Standard  L,  spelling  being  added  in  Standard  II., 
geography  in  Standard  III.,  ana  grammar  in  Standard  IV.; 
that  in  tne  girls'  schools  the  following  supplementary  subjects 
should  be  taken : — Sewing  in  all  standards,  domestic  economy  in 
Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  and  that  history  and  object  lessons 
might  also  be  taught,  it  being  laid  down  that  there  should  be 
one  additional  subject  in  Standard  VII. — presumably  one  of 
these  two.  In  the  boys'  schools  a  selection  might  be  made  from 
the  following  list  of  supplementarj^  subjects : — Book-keeping, 
mechanical  drawing,  agnculture,  carpentry,  history,  object 
lessons,  or  other  subjects  approved  by  the  Inspector.  One  of 
these  was  to  be  taught  in  the  first  four  standards,  two  in 
Standards  V.  and  VI.,  and  three  in  Standard  VII.  Thev  recom- 
mended  a  further  grading  of  school  fees,  so  that  the  three 
higher  standards  paid  4d.,  Standards  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  3d.,  and 
infants  and  Standard  I.  2d.  per  week. 

They  also  recommended  that  while  as  a  rule  in  the  winter 
months  the  hours  should  be  from  9.15  to  12,  and  from  1  to  3,  in 
the  summer  months  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  longer 
interval  at  mid-day  and  the  afternoon  hours  might  be  from  2  to 
4.  They  made  further  recommendations  as  to  readers  and  copy 
books,  and  as  to  bonus  for  successful  teaching.  These  seem  to 
have  been  adopted. 

They  also  laid  down  a  course  of  study  for  pupil  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission was  that  children  instructed  at  home,  living  over  three 
miles  from  a  Government  School,  should  be  examined  in  the 
nearest  Government  School,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children  be  entitled  to  receive  a  bonus  for  successful  teaching. 

The  Central  Board  were  asked  to  make  their  remarks  on  the 
suggestions  of  the  Commission. 

With  reference  to  the  two  visits  of  the  inspector — one  only  for 
examination  purposes — the  Central  Board  pointed  out  that  this 
had  been  their  course  of  action  prior  to  1878 ;  that  then  they 
had  two  examinations  for  results,  in  order  that  the  grant  should 
be  paid  to  teachers  half-yearly.  They  added  that  for  the  future 
they  proposed  to  pay  the  result  grant  upon  a  similar  system 
to  that  on  which  the  capitation  grant  was  distributed,  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  for  the  one  year  determining  the  result 
for  the  next. 

They  agreed  with  the  detailed  suggestions  as  to  examination, 
but  with  regard  to  the  supplementary  subjects  they  accepted 
only  history,  saying  that  they  did  not  consider  the  others  could 
very  well  be  imparted  by  the  teaching  staff  then  in  the  schools, 
and  they  were  not  contemplated  by  the  Elementary  Education 
Act. 

They  also  said  they  were  unable  to  approve  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  grading  of  school 
fees.    Many  other  details  they  agreed  with,  but  they  could  not 
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agree  with  the  change  of  reading  books,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  costly,  and  that,  though  certain  anacnrbnisms  had 
been  pointed  out  in  the  old  books,  more  recent  editions  would 
probaoly  correct  them.  The  old  series  seems  to  have  been  Con- 
stable's, which  had  been  edited  by  Professor  Laurie. 

They  did  not  agree  with  the  Commission  as  to  the  suggested 
alterations  in  the  distribution  of  the  result  grant,  whicn  they 
considered  too  elaborate  for  the  colony. 

The    recommendation  as    to    the    examination  of   children 
instructed  at  home,  living  over  three  miles  from  a  Government 
School,  and  the  granting  of  a  bonus  to  guardians  or  parents  for 
successful  teaching,  they  considered  impracticable. 
1889.  It  was  noted  in  the  1889  Report  that  they  were  making  pre- 

Revised  parations  for  a  revised  edition  of  the  bye-laws.     These  regulations, 

gu  ations.  ^j^jgfj  ^Yiey  had  in  draft,  required  among  other  matters  that  the 
teachers  before  appointment  should  prove  themselves  competent, 
and,  without  taking  from  District  Boards  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  arranged  for  their  appointments  to  be  confirmed  only 
when  the  applicants  had  shown  their  competency  to  the  satis- 
faction of  tne  Central  Board.  They  stated  that  though  on  the 
whole  the  personnel  of  the  department  Avas  good,  considering  the 
smallness  of  the  salaries,  there  were  some  teachers  whose  services 
w^ere  not  so  valuable  as  might  be  wished.  They  still  harped 
upon  the  difficulties  of  compulsion,  stating  that  parents  were 
perpetually  pleading  that  their  children  were  receiving  efficient 
instruction  at  home  or  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  higher 
schools  under  acknowledged  efficient  management  there  were  in 
Perth  alone  at  least  twenty-five  private  schools  in  existence,  over 
which  they  could  exercise  no  control,  and  while  they  knew  that 
the  children  were  attending  irregularly  and  suspected  that  the 
instruction  occasionally  imparted  was  not  efficient  in  all  cases, 
they  were  powerless  to  act.  In  spite  of  this  the  Inspector 
pointed  out  that  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  to  enrol- 
ment compared  very  lavourably  in  Western  Australia  with  that 
in  the  other  colonies,  the  percentage  bemg  78,  while  that  in  New 
Zealand  was  only  75,  in  South  Australia  72,  in  Queensland  70, 
in  Victoria  64,  New  South  Wales  sinking  as  low  as  58,  and 
Tasmania  to  49.  Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
without  any  census  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  were  not 
in  the  enrolment  who  should  have  been  in  this  colony ;  while  in 
South  Australia,  for  example,  the  roll  probably  was  nearer  the 
actual  number  of  children  to  be  educated ;  and  naturally  the 
inclusion  of  this  additional  number  of  children  on  the  roll  would 
mean  the  inclusion  of  those  who  were  given  to  the  most 
irregular  attendance. 

The  staffing  in  the  schools  daring  this  year  was  stated  as : — 
Forty-four  female  principal  teachers,  thirty  male,  eight  assistant 
teachers,  nine  pupil  teacners,  and  nineteen  monitors. 

No  Report  seems  to  have  been  issued  in  1890,  the  Report  for 
1891.  1889  not  being  issued  until  1891.     The  average  attendance  for 

1880  was  2,517  in  Government  Schools,  and  in  Assisted  Schools, 
1,108.     The  Board  noted  that  the  insistence  on  certificates  from 
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the  teachers  before  appointment  to  schools  had  worked  satis- 
factorily, and  they  stated  that  had  this  regulation  been  in  force 
long  ago  they  would  have  been  spared  the  services  of  not  a 
few  teachers  "undoubtedly  not  fit  to  be  entnisted  with  the 
education  of  our  future  colonists."  They  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  better  the  appointments  should  he  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  Central  noard. 

A  second  Report  was  published  in  1891  for  the  year  endine 
December  31,  1890,  anct  it  was  there  stated  that  the  total 
number  of  Government  Schools  had  risen  from  seventy-six  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  eighty-two,  the  average  attendance 
being    2,535  in    the  Government  and   1,283  in    the  Assisted  ! 

Schools.     Three  new  Assisted  Schools  had  been  established — one  I 

in  North  Fremantle,  and  two  in  Perth — all  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Adkinson,  the  Inspector,  retired  in  this  year,  and  Mr.  J.  j^fPw^i^^* 
P.  Walton  was  appointed.  Mr.  Walton's  first  Report  gave  some 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  children  examineci,  from  which  it 
appearetl  that  while  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  5,014,  and  the 
vAerage  attendance  3,818,  and  that  there  were  actually  present  on 
he  day  of  examination  4,483,  those  actually  examined  were  only 
3,967.  Twenty  out  of  every  hundred  children  attending  the 
schools  were  therefore  not  examined  as  to  their  proficiency, 
and  this  was  in  addition  to  the  unknown  quantity  of  those 
who  were  not  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools.  The  percentage  of 
passes  in  the  Assisted  Schools  was  higher  than  in  the  Government 
Schools,  being  83  in  the  former  to  78  in  the  latter.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  doubt  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Government  Schools  were  in  small  country  places, 
while  the  Assisted  Schools  were  nearly  all  situated  in  the  centres 
of  population.  He  pointed  out,  further,  that  there  was  very  little 
instruction  given  to  the  infants  under  seven  years  of  age,  that  in 
only  five  departments  were  they  taught  separately  from  the 
elder  children,  and  that  it  was  during  this  early  stage  of  life  that 
the  foundations  had  to  be  laid.  He  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  better  defined  syllabus  of  instruction  for  such  children.  He 
also  analysed  the  passes  in  examination,  showing  that  they  were 
many  of  them  very  bare  passes,  and  were  not  entitled  to  be 
reckoned  as  showing  fuU  emciency  in  the  subjects  taken.  In  a 
very  careful  analysis  of  the  failures  in  the  different  subjects  he 
dwells  once  more  on  the  old  complaint  that  the  teachers  were 
untrained.  He  points  out  how  little  attempt  is  given  to  apply 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  how  geography  is  still  taught  by  rote, 
while  the  geograpby  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  was  better 
known  than  that  of  Australia.  He  urges  the  Central  Board  to 
make  some  immediate  arrangements  for  instruction  in  composi- 
tion, which  was  included  in  all  other  codes  but  that  of  Western 
Australia. 

There  were  this  year  42  male  and  77  female  teachers,  including 
pupil  teachers  and  monitors,  in  the  Government  Schools  of  the 
colony.    Among  this  number  54  teachers  and  22  monitors  were 
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uncertificated.      The    average     salaries    of    teachers    were   as 

follows : — 

£    8.    d. 

Head  maaters- 102  12    0 

Head  miHtresses 78    6    0 

AsHistant  masters 78  14    0 

AK8istant  luistresscM 78  120 

He  jKnnts  out  that  many  young  masters,  as  soon  as  they  can 
obtain  other  positions  with  better  chances  of  promotion,  leave  the 
service. 

The  Report  published  in  1892  relating  to  1891  shows  the 
average  attendance  in  the  Government  Schools  as  2,680,  and  in 
the  Assisted  Schools  as  1,280,  the  total  l)eing  3,910.  A  note  also 
appears  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  Government  Schools 
that  year  was  181  (47  males  .and  84  females);  in  the  Assisted 
Schools  58  (8  males  and  50  females).  Nineteen  Assisted  Schools 
were  open  during  the  year.  There  were  82  Government  Schools 
on  the  list  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  noted  that  during 
this  year  two  cases  of  fraudulent  registration  had  been  reportea, 
and  many  cases  of  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  neglect.  One 
ton(»her  had  been  dismissed  and  another  was  severely  censured. 
It  was  noted  that  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  returns  with  the 
school  rolls  there  were  something  between  1,200  and  1,700  chil- 
dren without  any  instruction,  while  of  the  remainder  1,858  were 
reported  to  be  instructed  in  private  schools  and  1,872  taught  at 
home.  Apparently  from  these  returns  only  about  half  the  chil- 
dren of  compulsory  age  were  in  the  Government  Schools ;  and  of 
the  private  schools  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  are  educational 
only  in  name  and  the  instruction  given  to  the  1,872  children  at 
home  is  in  most  cases  problematical. 

The  Inspector  rei)orted  that  out  of  78  Government  School 
buildings  reported  on  19  only  were  classed  as  "good,"  10  as 
"very  fair,"  20  as  "fair,"  18  as  "bad,"  and  11  as  *'very  bad." 
Out  of  the  19  Assisted  Schools  16  were  "good,"  2  "very  fair," 
and  1  '*  bad."  The  Inspector  noted  aLso  that  there  was  an 
absence  of  any  proper  sanitary  arrangements.  The  twenty-four 
schools  reported  as  "  bad  "  and  "  very  bad  "  were  really  imfit  for 
school  purposes.  The  Inspector  also  reported  that  he  found  the 
apparatus  m  use  in  the  schools  scanty  and  of  poor  quality. 

With  regard  to  registration,  the  Inspector  pointed  out  that 
there  was  astonishing  carelessness.  In  one  journey,  during 
which  he  visited  twenty-one  schools,  he  noted  that  the  roll  was 
not  marked  in  seven  schools,  inaccurately  marked  in  four,  the 
admission  register  was  not  kept  in  eight  schools,  or  the  school 
journal  in  fifteen  schools,  while  the  summary  was  only  found  in 
four  schools. 

He  reports  that  out  of  seventy-three  Government  Schools 
twenty-five  kept  their  registers  badly  and  four  very  badly,  and 
one  had  no  registers  whatever. 

Comment  was  made  also  on  the  large  number  of  children  who 
failed  to  attend  120  half-days  during  the  year,  viz.,  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  children  on  the  rolls,  and  it  was  stated  that  1,287 
out  of  5,346  were  not  examined  or  nearly  one-fourth. 
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The  Inspectx>r  states  that  the  standard  of  examination  is  a 
ver}'  low  one,  and  far  from  satisfying  him,  and  he  criticises  the 
payment  by  results  of  the  teachers,  pointing  out  that  it  obliges 
the  inspectors  to  be  lenient  in  all  cases  where  there  is  the  least 
possible  doubt.  To  show  the  standard  of  examination  he  had 
divided  the  passes  into  "  good  "  and  "  bare  "  passes,  and  that  out 
of  10,299  passes  4,362  were  only  "  bare  "  passes,  most  of  which 
would  be  tiuned  into  failures  under  any  true  standard  of 
examination.  Valuable  criticisms  are  made  upon  the  examina- 
tion standard  and  the  books  read. 

The  average  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  given : — Head  masters 
£108,  head  mistresses  £76,  assistant  masters  £111,  assistant 
mistresses  £76.  The  reason  why  the  average  of  the  assistants  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  heads  is  cvidentfy  that  they  are  all 
employed  in  town  schools,  while  included  in  the  head  teachers 
arc  many  teachers  of  bush  schools.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  is 
only  one  teacher  receiving  £250,  and  only  two  others  receiving 
over  £200,  while  exactly  naif  the  teachers  receive  l)elow  £74.  It 
is  noted  also  that  47  head  teachers  possess  no  certificate  whatever. 

The  Report  for  1892  showed  that  tlie  total  numl)er  of  Govern- 
ment Schools  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1892  amounted  to  94.  l^^- 
Assisted  Schools  had  increased  to  21 ;  the  attendance  in  Govern- 
ment Schools  being  2,902,  in  Assisted  Schools  1,322.  The  average 
earnings  per  head  of  the  children  in  Government  Schools  from 
Capitation  and  Result  grants  were  £3  3s.  lid.,  in  Assisted 
Schools,  £1  6s.  7d.  The  cost  per  head,  including  departmental 
and  inspectorial  work,  rose  to  £3  9s.  4d.  in  Assisted  Scnools. 

A  tlurd  Inspector  was  appointed  this  year.  A  new  jjrogramme 
for  children  under  seven  was  introduced,  with  beneficial  results. 
A  comparison  with  the  expenses  of  other  colonies  showed  that 
the  cost  per  head  was  in  Western  Australia  considerably  less 
than  in  any  other  colony,  and  only  two-thirds  of  the  amount  per 
head  spent  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  Inspector  noted  that  registration  was  much  improved, 
and  the  proportion  of  children  examined  to  those  on  the  rolls 
also  showed  an  improvement.  He  still  comments  on  the  low 
standard  and  the  veiy  small  number  of  children  who  reached 
the  upper  classes  of  the  school.  He  pointed  out  that  the  age  of 
the  cnddren  was  much  greater  than  ought  to  be  in  all  the 
standards  examined.  He  expatiated  on  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Kindergarten  system,  and  interesting  and  brighter  lessons 
for  the  infant  classes  which  were  being  gradually  introduced. 

A  revised  programme  came  into  operation  m  January,  1893,  1893. 
giving  a  more  careful  gradation  of  the  entire  course  through  the 
different  standards,  Eiying  greater  stress  on  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  answers,  as  opposed  to  mere  memory  work,  sub- 
stituting new  readers  and  insisting  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  words  in  the  subject  matter,  including  recitation  of 
poetry,  also  mental  arithmetic,  and  carrying  geography,  grammar, 
composition  and  spelling  throughout  the  whole  course.  History 
was  mtroduced  as  a  reading  book  into  the  three  upper  standards, 
and  singing  by  ear  was  made  compulsory,  while  the  infanta* 
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schools  were  divided  into  three  classes,  and  a  distinct  course  ol 
instruction  laid  down.  During  the  year  a  teacher  of  method  was 
employed  travelling  through  the  colony  to  give  lectures  to 
teachers.  It  was  stated  that  this  was  an  initial  step  to  the 
founding  of  a  training  college. 

This  year  was  also  important  from  the  fact  that  it  witnessed 
Appointment  the  abolition  of  the  old  Central  Board  and  the  appointment  of 
of  a  Minister  a  respfmsiblo  Minister  of  Education.  New  regulations  were 
of  Education,  a^thorisefl,  making  very   important  changes.     The  Act  which 

broutfht  about  these  changes  mtroduced  more  definite  directions 
for  t  ne  conduct  of  the  election  of  District  Boards  of  Education, 
and  other  clauses  dealing  with  special  religious  instruction  in 
elementary  schools.  (57  vie.  No.  16,  assented  to  13th  October, 
1893.)  Under  this  Act  ministers  of  reliffion,  subject  to  certain 
regulations,  were  allowed  to  instruct  chilaren  of  their  respectiA^e 
denominations  for  half  an  hour  during  school  time,  of  course 
Avith  the  provision  that  parents  might  withdraw  their  children 
both  from  this  sj>ecial  teiichingand  from  the  non-sectarian  religious 
teaching  given  under  the  head  of  General  Secular  Instruction. 

It  is  noticeable  that  with  the  further  rides  as  to  DLstrict 
Boanls  their  powers  were  also  further  defined  and  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  teachers  was  Uxken  away  from  them. 

The  number  of  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  reported  to 
have  been  98  Government,  the  average  attendance  bemg  3,088. 
Assist^l  Schools  remained  21  in  number,  the  average  attendance 
being  1,537.  The  number  of  children  examined  tnis  year  was 
considerably  less  than  examined  in  the  previous  year.  This  was 
attributed  to  epidemics.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  points  out 
that  out  of  the  98  Government  Scnools  no  fewer  than  84  hod  an 
average  attendance  of  less  than  50.  He  urged  on  the  Minister 
that  schools  should  be  mixed,  and  not  in  separate  girls'  and  bop' 
departments.  The  number  of  teachers  was  152,  of  whom  91 
[lossessed  some  certificate. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1894  shows  that  important  new  regu- 
lations had  been  framed  to  come  into  operation  in  January,  1895. 
An  Amendment  Act,  58  Vic,  No.  30,  assented  to  28th  November, 
1 894,  had  also  been  passed,*  increasing  the  amount  of  Government 
grant  from  £3  10s.  tx)  £4  10s.,  and  giving  larger  compulsory 
powere.  An  increased  vote  Avas  necessary  in  view  of  the  improved 
scale  of  teachera'  salaries  proposed  in  the  new  regidations,  which 
abolished  the  svstem  of  payment  by  results  except  in  the  case  of 
Assisted  Schools.  The  compulsory  clauses  were  less  strinsfcnt 
than  the  old  ones.  The  attendance  was  lowered  to  140  scliool 
days  in  the  year  instead  of  180,  as  had  been  provided  for  in  the 
recent  regulations,  or  the  whole  number  of  days  the  school  was 
open,  as  had  been  originally  laid  down. 

The  number  of  Government  Schools  in  operation  was  stated  to 
be  115,  the  average  attendance  being  3,552,  a  consideraWe 
increase  on  the  previous  year.  The  21  iVssisted  Schools  had  an 
average  attendance  of  1,815. 

*  This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Public  EducatiQn  Act,  1899.    See  Appen- 
dix G.  below.  '  ^"^ 
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The  new  regulations  gave  very  careful  directions  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
district,  the  appointment,  promotion,  and  classification  of 
teachers,  for  the  staffing  of  schools,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
for  their  training,  for  tne  general  management  of  schools,  for 
the  duties  and  elections  of  District  Boards,  the  enforcement  of 
compulsion  up  to  the  fifth  standard,  and  careful  schedules  of 
instruction  through  all  the  classes ;  also  subjects  of  examination 
for  teachers'  certificates.  The  chief  inspector  pointed  out  that 
the  training  of  teachers  still  remained  to  be  taken  up,  and  it 
was  most  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

He  reported  that  much  had  been  done  to  improve  the  state 
of  the  buildings,  and  that  the  twenty-five  new  buildings  which 
had  replaced  old  ones  had  boon  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern 
appointments  necessiiry  in  schools  of  their  size  and  character. 
1  no  apparatus  in  the  schools  had  also  been  renewed,  and  there 
was  now  a  good  supply  of  everything  needful.  Tlie  test  of 
examination  had  been  more  severe,  with  the  result  that  the 
percentage  of  passes  had  been  reduced  to  75  per  cent,  in  1894,  as 
against  80  per  cent,  in  1890. 

Mr.  Maclagan,  the  teacher  of  method,  reported  that  he  had 
delivered  seventy  lectures— generally  on  Saturdays,  sometimes 
on  Fridays,  and  that  thej  had  been  on  the  practical  details  of 
school  work  and  the  prmciples  of  education.  The  teacher  of 
method  had  also  visited  many  schools  and  had  given  practical 
examples  of  school  method  before  the  teacher's  eyes. 

A  school  method  correspondence  class  had  been  formed.  Ho 
suggested  that  the  teachers  in  the  colony  should  meet  together 
to  discuss  educational  matters;  that  there  should  be  inter-school 
competitions  in  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  the  best  productions  being 
sent  round  all  the  schools ;  that  the  Department  should  establish 
a  small  lending  library  containing  books  specially  helpful  to 
teachers ;  also  that  an  educational  gazette  should  be  putlished 
monthly  for  the  colony. 

The  Beport  for  the  year  1895  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  1895. 
new  Regulations  were  working  satisfactorily.  An  important 
Act,  59  Vic,  27,  assented  to  12th  October,  1895,  was  passed  during 
that  year  abolishing  the  aid  to  Assisted  Schools  from  the  31st 
December  1895,  compensation  being  given  to  the  schools,  for 
which  purpose  the  sum  of  £1,500  was  set  apart  out  of  the  Con- 
soUdated  Kevenue  Fimd.  The  only  schools  remaining  (not 
being  Government  Schools)  which  received  any  further  assist- 
ance were  the  four  Orphanages.  The  number  of  schools  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  152,  of  which  133  were  Government  and 
19  Assisted  Schools.  It  was  noted  with  re^rd  to  the  Assisted 
Schools  which  should  be  carried  on  as  Private  Schools  that  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  eventually  for  power  to  be  given  to 
the  Minister  to  have  them  examined  for  efficiency.  The  average 
attendance  in  Government  Schools  was  4,685;  in  Assisted 
Schools  1,708.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1895,  was  £26,574. 
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During  the  year  compulsory  attendance  at  the  schools  had 
been  placetl  in  a  more  organised  state,  and  compulsory  officers 
appointed  in  15  education  districts.  A  number  of  new  school 
budding  had  been  erected,  and  the  increase  of  numbers  was 
so  rapid  in  some  suburban  schools  that  immediately  the 
schools  were  opened  further  additions  were  imperative. 

The  amount  expended  on  buildings  during  the  year  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  amounted  to  £13,850. 

Suggestions  for  the  further  enforcement  of  compulsion  were 
made,  it  being  found  that  many  children  were  employed  illegally, 
and  that  no  penalty  had  been  imposed  sufficient  to  deter  the 
parents ;  also  that  private  schools  kept  no  retmms  of  enrolment 
and  attendance,  ana  that  there  were  no  powers  to  deal  with 
children  found  idling  in  the  streets,  nor  was  there  any  power  for 
taking  a  census. 

There  were  many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  teachers, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  applicants  from  the  eastern  colonies. 
The  total  number  of  teachers,  including  sewing  mistresses  and 
monitors,  was  stated  to  be  226.  A  fioard  of  Examiners  was 
appomted  to  conduct  the  teachers'  examinations. 

1896.         During  1896  the  Report  shows  that  the  number  of  schools 
increasea  to  150,  nineteen  more  than  in  1895.     It  was  noticed  in 
the  Report  that  the  sudden  development  of  the  Gk)ldfields  had 
had  a  very  remarkable  effect  on  the  increase  of  children  in  the 
schools  (see  column  on  page  5  of  1896  Report  for  pr(^ressive 
attendance).    Not  only  were  the  schools  increased  m  number, 
but  it  was  especially  noticeable  that  the  number  of  schools  with 
an  average  attendance  of  100  and  over  had  risen  from  nine  to 
thirteen,  and  with  200  and  over  from  four  to  seven.    There  had, 
of  course,  been  great  difficulty  in  providing  buildings  for  this 
abnormal  increase,  and  it  was  noticed  that  nearly  £3,400  had 
been  .spent,  under  this  head  alone.     The  average  attendance  rose 
ti)  6,470,  on  a  roll  of  9,008.     It  was  remarked  that  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  hacl  gone  down  from  73  to  72,  showing  that 
the  compulsory  clauses  were  still   ineffective  for  dealing  with 
truancy  and  absence  from  school.    The  cost  per  head  m  the 
schools   was  given    as   £3   3s.    7d.,    excluding    administration, 
£2  10s.  8d     This  was  a  considerable  reduction  on  the  previous 
year,  due,  of  course,  to  the  larger  schools  making  the  staff  of 
teachers  relatively  less  expensive.    The  schools   reckoned  this 
year   were  purely  Government    Schools,  the  Assisted   Schools 
having  now  dropped  out  of  the  list  altogether,  with  the  exception 
of  five  orphanages,  for  which  a  ^rant  at  the  rate  of  £2  5s.  a  head 
was  given.     The  teaching  staff  m  the  Grovernment  Schools  had 
risen  to   281    teachers,  and    there  were    over    3,000    children 
obtaining  free  education. 

Owing  to  the  sad  death  of  the  teacher  of  method  another 
inspector  was  added  to  the  staff  Early  in  1897  a  sixth  Minister 
was  added  to  the  Cabinet,  the  new  Minister  taking  over  the 

t)ort folios  of  Education  and  the  Post  Office,  which  had  previously 
)een  held  by  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
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The  Report  for  1897  showofl  that  the  enrohnent  hml  risen  1897. 
from  9,008  at  the  end  of  the  1896  to  12,262  at  the  close  of  1897, 
and  the  average  attendance  hml  risen  from  6,470  to  8,976.  This 
very  rapid  increase  had  led  to  very  considerable  difticulty  as  to 
teaching  stjiff,  which  lnul  only  been  got  over  bv  the  importation 
of  many  teachers  direct  from  the  eivstern  colonics.  The  number 
of  schools  had  increased  to  167.  In  the  larger  centres  the  size 
of  the  schools  had  also  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  a  new 
classitication  had  been  devised  under  which  Class  I.  consisted  of 
schools  of  500  and  over,  instead  of  200  and  over,  as  under  the 
old  regulations.  An  Inspector-General  of  Schools  was  appointed, 
and  took  up  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

•Some  figures  are  given  in  the  Report  as  to  the  comparative 
expense  of  the  difterent  kinds  of  schools,  the  most  expensive 
being  the  half-time  schools,  at  a  cost  per  head  on  average  attend- 
ance of  £6  3s.  7d.,  Provisional  Schools  costing  £5  9s.  4<1.,  Gold- 
fields  and  Special  Schools  £4  .Ss.  lOd.,  while  in  the  ordinary 
State  Schools  the  average  cost  was  only  £3  68.  4d.  The  Report 
pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  larger  classes  there  was  great 
necessity  for  teachers  with  higher  classifications  and  larger 
salaries,  the  average  salary  for  adult  teachers  being  only  £117. 

A  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  during  the  year,  with 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  colon  v. 

The  Inspector-General  divided  the  work  of  examination 
and  inspection  between  the  four  inspectors,  who  took  four 
difterent  districts. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Report  that  the  Department  obtained  for 
the  first  time  a  permanent  set  of  offices  in  the  new  Government 
buildings,  and  was,  therefore,  better  able  to  organise  its  work. 

A  Bin  was  introduced  late  in  the  year,  dealing  with  compulsion 
and  other  matters,  but  had  to  be  withdrawn  owing  to  the  press 
of  work.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  year  was 
the  opening  of  the  evening  classes  in  Perth,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  elementary  subjects  of  instruction,  with  history, 
geography,  shorthand,  etc.,  classes  were  started  in  carpentry  (in- 
cluding handrailing)  and  chemistry.  These  classes  were  very 
successftil,  some  200  students  attending.  Eight  other  evening 
schools  were  in  operation  during  the  year  in  difterent  parts  of 
the  colony. 

The  Inspector-General  passed  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in 
travelling  round  the  schools  of  the  colony  and  issued  a  report  to 
the  Minister.  He  found  that  there  were  great  defects  in  the 
plans  of  most  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting  being  especially  ill- 
thought-out,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  rooms  being  unsuit- 
able for  a  number  of  children  to  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher  in 
a  room.  He  noticed  also  that  there  was  verv  much  more  wanted 
in  the  shape  of  material  for  practical  teacning  by  observation, 
and  that  there  was  practically  no  drawing  of  any  value  bemg 
taught  in  the  schools.  In  his  interim  report  he  stated  that  out 
of  208  head  and  assistant  teachers  there  was  apparently  only  six- 
teen who  had  been  through  a  course  of  training  in  a  college  or 
normal  school.     He  urged,   therefor^  upon  the   Minister  the 
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necessity  for  the  iiimie<liate  cst^tblibliuieut  of  a  Training  College 
This  ninnl)er  of  trained  teachers  wtis,  of  coni-se,  largely  increased 
during  the  year  bv  the  direct  iniportiitions  from  the  eastern 
colonies.  He  fonnci  some  fault  with  the  curricukmi,  especially 
the  standarfs  for  arithmetic  and  geography,  but  on  the  whole 
found  the  colony  was  well  up  to  what  could  be  expected.  It 
was  noted  also  that  there  was  no  manual  work  in  the  schools 
and  no  technical  education  in  the  colony. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Inspector-General  paid  a  visit  to 
the  eastern  colonies  and  prepared  a  report  on  their  respective 
systems  of  education.  He  reported  that  there  was  much  ot 
interest  in  the  other  colonies,  each  of  them  having  a  few  thinp 
which  it  might  be  lulvisable  to  imitate,  but  that,  on  the  whole, 
their  standards  were  not  higher  than  those  in  Western  Australia. 
In  South  Australia  the  arithmetic  scheme  wfuj  especially  good, 
and  before  visiting  that  colony  he  had  already  drawn  up  scnedules 
of  instruction  on  similar  lines  for  the  use  of  Western  Australia, 
and  was  glad  to  report  that  his  personal  visit  had  confirmed  his 
theoretical  opmion  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  curriculum  there 
in  use  in  this  subject. 

1698-99.  In   IHQH   the  Department  endeavoured    to  consolidate    the 

work  of  the  last  few  years.  The  nmnber  of  schools  incre^ised 
slightly,  but  there  wlis  a  distinct  check  to  the  unmigra- 
tion  into  the  colony  owing  to  the  unfortunate  depression. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  per- 
manent. The  revenue  had  shrunk,  and  consequently  much  of 
the  work  which  was  contemplated,  e.(j.,  training  college  and 
technical  school,  had  to  be  postponed.  The  amount  spent  on 
the  schools  is  not  large,*  but  even  with  the  necesssuy  economy 
it  is  hoped  that  progress  will  Ik)  miule,  and  there  is  every  rciison 
to  believe  that  w-lien  the  revenue  improves,  JU4  it  should  do  with 
the  good  gold  returns  now  coming  in,  the  educational  policy 
of  tlio  country  will  receive  more  attention  and  become  better 
developed. 

The  Public  Education  Act.  189J),  provided  Inter  idia  for  free 
education  for  children  from  six  to  fourteen,  for  compulsory 
attendance,  and  for  the  recognition  of  efficient  Non-Go veninient 
Schools.  The  text  of  the  Act  will  be  fomid  in  Appendix  F. 
below. 

Cyril   Jackson,* 

Inspector' General  of  Sctiools, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

Extracts  fkom  the  Report  of  the  Education  Department, 
Western  Australia,  for  the  year  1899. 


(i.)   Extracts  from  the  Kkpout  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 

Education. 

"  In  submitting  fur  the  information  of  Purliament,  tlie  Report 
of  the  Education  Department  for  1899,  I  can  point  with  satisfac- 
tion both  to  extension  and  improvement.  In  1898  I  reported 
an  increase  of  over  2,000  scholars.  During  the  year  under  review 
at  present,  the  school  rolls  show^  an  addition  of  1,629.  Though 
this  is  a  slightly  smaller  number,  it  has  been  steadily  progressive 
from  quarter  to  quarter  throughout  the  year,  whereas  the  end  of 
1898  showed  a  decrease  on  its  third  quarter.  This  steady  increase 
in  the  children  seems  to  mean  that,  while  there  was  no  longer 
a  rush  of  adult  Colonists  from  outside,  the  settlers  were  prosper- 
ing, and  by  sending  for  their  families  showed  they  are  making  this 
Colony  their  permanent  home. 

"Many  new  schools  have  been  demanded, and  the  Department 
hiis  erected  21  new  buildings,  attbrding  accommodation  to  1,574 
pupils.  Additions  to  old  buildings  have  made  room  for  a  further 
number  of  children.  The  total  number  of  places  now  provided 
in  Government  schools  is  16,834,  and  2,254  in  hired  or  other 
teinponiry  premises.  That  42  new  schools  have  l>een  opened  or 
re-opened,  and  only  three  closed,  during  the  year  is  evidence  that 
the  Government  is  in  earnest  in  its  endciivour  to  extend  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  the  fact  that  29  of  these  were  in  country 
districts  indicates  wider  settlement  in  the  vast  area  of  this  Colony, 
and  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  population.  Three  of  these 
country  schools,  and  one  in  a  small  mining  township,  have  been 
openea  imder  special  regulations  for  sparsely  populated  districts, 
on  the  guarantee  of  the  settlers  that  they  will,  if  necessary, 
supplement  the  salary  of  the  teacher  if  the  £4  10s.  capitation 
grant  on  the  average  attendance  proves  insufficient.  New  schools 
and  fresh  scholars  require  more  teachers,  and  82  teachers  of  all 
ranks  have  been  added  to  the  staff.  Of  these  only  10  have  been 
assistants,  while  there  were  32  new  teachers  in  charge  of  schools, 
the  balance  being  pupil  teachers,  monitors,  and  sewing  mistresses, 
the  latter  being  only  appointed  in  small  schools.  The  multipli- 
cation of  small  schools  must,  of  course,  increase  the  expense,  and 
it  is  not  surprismg  that  the  cost  per  head  (based  on  average 
attendance)  has  increased  to  £3  17s.  9d.  from  £3  12s.  7d.,  or,  if 
administration  is  included,  from  £4  9s.  5d.  to  £4  12s.  5d.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  administration  has  not  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  direct  cost  of  school  upkeep  ;  in  the 
Central  Office  great  economies  have  been  exercised,  ancl  the  stall 
diminished  ]  stdl,  with  small  schools,  the  cost  of  administration 
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must  necessarily  be  greater,  and  it  appears  that  in  the  Provisional 
Schools  (with  an  attendance  between  10  and  20),  which  have 
increased  during  the  year  from  23  to  55,  the  total  cost  per  head 
would  be  found  to  be  something  over  £7  if  accurate  figures  could 
be  arrived  at.  In  these  schools  not  only  has  the  cost  of  tcachin j^ 
to  be  divided  among  fewer  heads,  but  there  is  almost  as  mucn 
correspondence,  etc.,  as  for  a  large  school,  while  sometimes,  owing 
to  distance,  difficulties  of  transport,  and  the  like,  the  cost  of 
inspection  may  be  actually  higher.  The  expense  of  education  in 
a  Uolony  of  such  vast  area  must  be  somewhat  abnonnal. 

"  The  need  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  Teachers  has  long  been 
felt,  and  a  now  scale  was  introduced  during  the  vear,*  which  Lt 
is  hoped  will  ultimately  benefit  the  staff  considerably.  At  present 
it  has  had  little  influence  in  the  average  salary,  which  is  now- 
only  £1  or  £2  above  the  previous  year,  being  only  £121  7s.  4d. 
for  Head  Teachers  and  Asisistants. 

"The   salaries  of    the  Teachers  of  Provisional   Schools  and 
Unclassified  Assistants  reduce  the  general  average.     There  aro 
138  teachers  in  charge  of  schools  conUiining  under  50  children, 
and  their  average  salary  is  £102  17s.  3d. ;  while  the  G2  masters 
and  mistresses  in  charge  of  larger  schools  average  only  £206  Is.  8d. 
That  the  great  majority  of  the  profession  shoiud  l>e  so  miserably, 
and  the  higher  ranks  so  inadequately,  paid  is  a  grave  detriment 
to  the  Service.     There  can  be  no  more  important  work  for  the 
State  than  the  training  of  its  future  citizens,  and  uideed  rulers, 
for  every  State  school  child  is  a  potential  Premier,  as  every 
French  Kepublican  soldier  was*  said  to  carry  a  MarshaVs  baton 
in  his  knapsack.     A  teacher,  to  be  an  effective  educator,  uuist  Ix? 
himself  well   educated,   and    have   been   through   considerable 
training.     The  best  intellect  of  the  country  cannot  be  attracteil 
to  a  profession  which,  while  it  requires  a  long  period  of  prepara- 
tion, offers  very  inadequate   rewards  for  success.     If  Western 
Australian  boys  and  girls  of  promise  are  to  be  induced  to  join 
the  Service,  tlie  Training  College  must  be  established  at  once, 
and  adequate  State  grants  given  to  the  student  teachers  who  join 
it.     The  scale  of  salaries  must  also  be  such  that  they  can  look 
forward  to  reasonable  comfort,  as  well  as  respect  for  their  honour- 
able  position.     The  difficulties  in  obtaining  promotion  in  the 
more  stationary  populations  of  the  Eastern  colonies  have  enabled 
Western  Australia  to  secure  some  excellent  teachers  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get  able  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  service  of  tnis  Department.     Much  praise  is 
due  to  the  present  staff  of  the  schools  for  their  devoted  work 
under  many  discouragements. 

"The  results  of  instruction  in  the  schools  show  very  considerable 
successes,  and  this  Colony  has  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  comparison 
with  its  neighbours.  In  spite  of  the  now  curriculum,  the  percentage 
of  passes  has  increased  in  all  subjects  but  arithmetic.  In  this 
there  h«is  been  a  diminution  of  one  per  i;eut.  This  is  in  no  sense 
discreditable,  since  the  arithmetic  couree  had  been  completely 
re-modelled  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  low  standard  allowea. 

•  See  Appendix  C. 
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Tliis  year  the  examiners  made  no  allowances.  In  all  subjecte 
there  was  a  general  levelling  up.  The  Chief  Inspector  points  out 
in  his  Re}X)rt  that  the  general  percenta^ge  of  passes  in  tne  Metro- 
politan District  in  1897  was  67,  while  in  1899  it  had  risen  to  69, 
notwithstanding  that  in  the  meantime  the  revised  curriculum 
had  been  introduced.  That  the  Teachers  in  the  schools  should, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  have  attained  this  result  in  spite  of  the 
very  considerable  change  of  method  required  from  them,  is  very 
creditable.  In  the  Colony  generally,  83  schools  showed  between 
60  and  74  per  cent,  of  passes,  as  compared  with  60  schools  in  the 
previous  year,  while  the  "  excellent  bonus  "  was  awarded  to  six 
schools  (two  in  the  previous  year),  and  the  "  good  bonus  "  rose 
from  32  to  58.  As  the  new  methods  of  instruction  become 
familiar,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  still  more  marked  improve- 
ment, and  the  Department  has  every  reason  to  be  satistiea  with 

the  stiirt  that  has  been  made All  (the  Inspectors) 

agree  in  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  their  districts,  and  agree  also 
that  the  standard  is  bemg  well  maintained,  and  that  any  nnprove- 
nient  that  is  shown  is  a  thoroughly  real  and  not  a  fictitious  one. 
Tlie  Needlework  Inspectress  also  congi*atulates  the  schools  on  the 
stemlily  increasing  average,  while  the  standard  has  been  raised. 
ITie  manual  training  sicte  of  the  Department's  work  has  been 
developed.  In  many  country  districts  clay-modelling  has  been 
largely  introduce<l.  In  Perth,  444  boys  from  the  upper  standards 
have  received  wood-work  instruction — an  increase  ot  148  on  those 
attending  the  centre  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  ^rls  a  new 
departure  has  been  successfiuly  instituted  in  the  establishment  of 
cookery  classes,  which  have  been  attended  by  230  pupils.  Through- 
out the  Colony  drawing  has  been  widely  extended,  and  though 
the  system  introduced  is  entirely  new,  very  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made.  One  of  the  most  iniportant  events  of  the 
Department's  year  has  been  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
which  had  been  introduced  but  not  carried  in  two  previous 
sessions.  The  need  of  the  Act  has  been  for  many  years  men- 
tioned in  the  Reports  laid  before  Parliament.  It  has  given  free 
education  for  all  children  of  compulsory  age ;  it  has  also  systema- 
tised  the  work  of  compubdon.  There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  attendance,  which  has  risen  from  75  to  79 
during  the  year.  This  is  the  highest  percentage  of  attendance 
achieved  in  the  Colony  since  1877,  when  80  per  cent,  was  recorded. 
Probably  at  that  time  the  truants  and  irregulars,  who  pull  down 
the  percentage  of  a  school,  were  not  included  in  the  school  rolls 
at  all,  but  escaped  education  altogether.  Schools,  too,  were  only 
established  in  centres  where  it  was  comparatively  easy  for 
children  to  attend.  Now  the  Act  provides  for  more  accurate 
scheduling,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the  Department  to 
secure  the  enrolment  of  all  children,  while  the  swifter  and  easier 
provision  for  bringing  to  book  truants  and  bad  attenders  should 
prevent  the  children  of  careless  parents  from  being  neglected 
altogether,  or  from  injuring  the  eaucation  of  their  class  mates 
by  tneir  irregularity.  Great  thanks  are  due  to  the  police,  who 
have,  in  the  country  districts,  been  most  efficient  compulsox^ 
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nfticers.  V'erv  important  provisions  dealing  with  Private  Schools 
have  also  lieen  passeil,  which  will  enable  the  Government  to 
a.s8ure  itself  that  children,  not  immediately  imder  its  control, 
are  not  falling  behind  the  standard  of  education  required  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  The  provision  which  has  made  age  and 
not  attainment  the  reason  for  exemption  from  school  will  guard 
the  little  ones  from  premature  work,  and  will  prevent  the 
brighter  children  being  removed  early  from  the  influences  of 
instruction  which  they  need  to  bring  their  cleverness  to  its 
better  development.  There  is  a  gmtifying  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  remaining  beyond  the  compulsory  age  of  14 
(607),  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  were  326  children 
examineil  in  the  Ex-Seventh  Class,  compared  with  94  in  1898. 
Technical  Classes  and  Evening  Continuation  Schools  have  been 
carried  on,  and  should  extend  and  deepen  the  studies  l)egim  in 
the  day  sch<x)ls.  Proper  facilities  for  technical  education  are 
still  nmch  needeil,and  it  is  specially  necessarv  that  in  this  Colony 
instruction  in  I  he  sciences  useful  for  mining  should  be  ^ven.    .   . 

**Thestat!'  of  Inspectors  hiis  not  been  increaseil  since  1890, 
though  the  number  of  children  has  been  doubled.  One  of  the 
Inspectors  points  out  in  his  report  that  he  has  travelled  12,500 
miles.  Now  that  Private  Schools  have  also  to  be  inspected,  it 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  add  another  Inspector.     ... 

"  In  conclusion,  I  can  safely  promise  that  the  Department  Mill 
endeavour  to  still  fiirther  develop  the  work  which  is  showing 
such  satisfactor)'  progress." 


(ii.)  Finance. 
Stniemrnt  of  Kihicotionul  Votcf^  for  the  Year  1899. 


Receiits.  I 

To  Atiioiint  rereivwl  from 

Trcasnry  on  Acroniit  of  i 

Vote  inns  «)                   30,I8.S  12  6    - 

To  Ainouut  rtH»eivc<l  from  j 

Ti-CHsury  on  Aroount  of 

Vote  1SJ>9  1!KI0    -         -31,844  14  8    I 


DlSUURSEMKNTS. 

8,5.%  1*)    6 


Total 


£62,028    7    2 


{n)  Depart luontal    - 
{h)   Puolic  .Schools  - 
[f)    Provipional  Schools 
[tf)  Siiecial  Scho«»ls 
(r)    Half-time  Schools      - 
(/)  S.    P.    D.       Schools 
(^choob  in  sparsely- 
populated  dijtrictb) 
((/)  Exhibitions,  Scholar- 
ships, etc. 
(A)  Compulsion 
(«')   Distnct  Boards 
( /)  Examinations   • 
{k)  Evening  Schools 
(/)    Technical  Education 
and  Manual  Train- 
ing ... 


40,656  17  3 

4,622  3  9 

1,224  10  7 

731  9  4 


144    7  10 

64S  1  9 
618  17  4 
1  18  9 
115  1  11 
540  10   1 


1,113  7  * 
(»i)  District  Board  Elec- 
tions .  .  .  135  7  6 
(»)  Training  of  TeacheiB  110  17  1 
(o)  Purcha.<ies  into  Stock  2,728  10  7 
(/>)  Miscellaneous    -        .       102    6   7 


Total 


£62,028    7   2 
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Average  Cof<t  per  Icead  of  Average  Attevdiwce — 1899. 


Class  of  Schools. 


Number,  Aitendince. 


A\  erase    •  k  ost  per  i  ^jminLs. 


head. 


tration. 


flnclnding 
Adminis- 
tration. 


State  Schools 
Half-time  Schools 
Provisional  Schools 
Special  Schools  • 
S.P.D.  Schools   - 

Total    - 


126 

16 

55 

6 

4 


11,185 

185 

841 

208 

46 


£   s,    d, 

3  14    7 

4  6    8 

5  8  9 
5  17  10 
3    0    6 


207 


12,465 


3  17    9 


£  s.  d, 

4  9  3 

5  1  4 

6  3  6 
6  12  6 
3  15  2 


£  s,  (/. 

4  5  0 

6  8  9 
8  8  3 

7  4  5 
7  0  6 


4  12    5  I    4  12    5 


Cost  per  head  of  Enrobnent 


Class  of  Schools.        Number, 


Enrolment . 


('o?«t  i»er  t Including +Including 
,1  I  Adminis-  Adminis' 
neaci.      i    j^ation.    '    tration. 


State  Schools 
Half-time  Schools 
Provisional  Schools 
Special  Schools  - 
S.RD.  Schools    - 

Total    - 


126 

16 

55 

6 

4 


207 


.  14,462 

233 

1,035 

263 

60 


£  s.  if. 

li  17    8 

3  8    8 

4  8    5, 
4  13  2 
2  6  4 


16,053 


3    0    4 


3  11     9 


£     8. 

d. 

£     8. 

d. 

3    9 

1 

3    5 

8 

4    0 

1 

5    1 

11 

4  19 

10 

6  16 

9 

5    4 

7 

5  14 

2 

2  17 

9 

5    7 

9 

3  11    9 


*  The  cost  of  administration  of  each  class  of  school,  as  shown  in  this  colnnm, 
is  based  on  the  total  average  attendance  of  each  class. 

t  The  cost  of  administration  of  each  class  of  school,  as  shownn  in  this  column, 
is  based  on  the  number  of  schools  in  each  class. 

X  The  cost  of  administration  of  each  class  of  school,  as  shown  in  this  column, 
is  baseil  on  the  total  enrolment  of  each  class. 


(iii.)    Attendance. 

(a)  Extranet  from  the  Report  of  Mr.   W.  E.   Wray,  Chief 

Comindsat^y  Ojfficer, 

"  The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  was  16,033  an  increase  of  1,896  on  the  number  of  the 
preceding  3''ear.  These  numbers,  of  course,  apply  solely  to  the 
Government  Schools  of  the  Colony. 

**  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  the  percentage  of  average 
attendance  to  enrolment  has  increased,  being  79  as  against  75 
for  the  previous  year.  In  comparison  with  the  statistics 
furnished  by  the  other  Australasian  colonies  this  must  be 
considered  as  very  satisfactory,  and  I  hope  to  see  so  good  an 
average  maintained.    .    .    . 

**  The  question  of  compulsory  education  engaged  the  attention 
of  our  own  Parhament  last  session,  with  the  result  that  an 
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entirely  new  Act  ("  The  Public  Education  Act,  1899/'  63rd  Viet, 
No.    3)    was  passed,  containing  measures  far  in  advance  of 

Erevious  Acts  for  dealing  with  compulsion.  Among  these  may 
8  mentioned  the  forbidding  of  employment  of  children  of 
school  a^e  during  school  hours,  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  Minister ;  providing  for  the  compulsory  registration  and 
efficiency  of  private  schools ;  empowering  a  census  to  be  taken 
of  all  children  within  any  district. 

"  During  the  year  the  Department  received  much  valuable  aid 
from  those  members  of  the  police  force  who  were  authorised  to 
act  as  Compulsory  Officers.  The  duties  were  carried  out  with 
promptitude,  and  much  tact  was  exercised  in  dealing  with  cases 
where  required.  The  result  has  amply  proved  the  wisdom  of 
obtaining  these  appointments,  and  1  should  like  to  see  the 
system  further  extended.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  progress  of 
elementary  education  is  the  early  age  at  which  children  leuve 
school.  Everyone  practically  concerned  with  the  work  of  our 
schools  knows  how  serious  the  effects  of  this  obstacle  are  upon 
the  education  of  the  children.  I  caimot  help  noticing  that  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  seek  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age  to 
go  to  work.  Although  the  new  Act  ffives  the  Minister  power  to 
grant  exemption  from  school  attenuance  to  children  Ibetween 
12  and  14  on  the  grounds  of  sickness  or  poverty  of  the  parent*, 
many  applications  are  made  which  upon  inquiry  are  certainly 
not  based  upon  either  of  these  grounds,  feo  many  of  these 
applications  are  being  made  that  grejit  discrimination  will  need 
to  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  them.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  lose  the  benefits  of  a  great  part  of  our  expenditure  on 
education,  because,  just  at  the  period  when  education  in  the 
proper  sense  begins,  children  are  withdrawn  from  educational 
mtluences. 

"  During  the  year  exemptions  were  applied  for  in  60  cases,  ot 
which  50  were  granted  and  10  refused.  Final  cautions  were 
issued  to  359  parents,  and  108  prosecutions  were  authorised, 
with  the  following  results: — Fined,  83;  cautioned  and  costs 
inflicted,  10 ;  dismissed,  1 ;  sent  to  Industrial  School,  12. 

"  15th  March,  1900." 

(6)  Naniher  of  Schools  in  operation  at  tlte  close  of 

the  year^  1899. 


State  Schools         ..... 

Half-time  Schools 

Provisional  Schools  (inclading  Quindalnp) 

S.P.D.  Schools 

Special  Schools      -        -        .        -        . 

Total 


1:25 

14 

56 

4 

6 


205 
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/»  of  Education  in  Western  Austmlia. 


loMrintris  a  stAtementof  theattendancesin  theSchools 
^^  .:h  ynars.    Previous  to  1896  the  figures  include  those 
.-->T,^i  Schools,  and  the  figures  for  the  last  four  years 
:    ^'vemment  Schools  only : — 


N^  of 


Enrolment. 


"•^i 

TJ 

3.475 

"^Tu 

79 

3.431 

h74 

»4 

3,830 

H~ 

?* 

3,758 

^"H 

90 

3,864 

,h"~' 

> 

3.861 

'»"■'* 

V 

4.070 

'^'^k 

91 

4,a'»3 

"■*<«* 

^ 

4,046 

X* 

<fel 

4^m 

i««t.' 

<e 

4.051 

\*(<i 

<a 

4.061 

IHS4 

**         1 

4,273 

IhV. 

94            1 

4,479 

lv«^ 

k9 

4.508 

l^v  * 

»> 

4,673 

'.^v* 

sa 

4,679 

r^"^ 

»t 

4,744 

^f>«i 

i«»i 

5,014 

<%« 

UH 

5,345 

>•<. 

117 

5,973 

^< 

If: 

6.338 

«««* 

ir 

7,418 

<«<' 

i.-e 

8,744 

><% 

I.V» 

9,006 

v^* 

167 

12.262 

v^ 

l!« 

14.424 

N!^ 

^7 

]6.<k53 

Average  Powntage  of 

AttendSoe.       Attendance  to 

KDUHmeaL 


2,400 
2,523 
2,772 
2,921 
3,101 
3,096 
3,097 
3,156 
3,108 
3.HI9 
3,173 
3,193 
3,167 
3,349 
3,316 
3,6ai 
3,659 
3,625 
3,818 
3,910 
4,324 
4,^25 
5,367 
6,393 
6,470 
8,976 
10,915 
12,465 


70 
73 
72 
78 
80 
80 
76 
77 
76 

t  i 

78 
78 
74 
75 
74 

i  i 

78 
76 
76 
73 
72 
73 
72 
73 
?2 
73 
75 
79 


CAkuUted  on  average  attendance  to  average  enrolment. 


4^ 


(iv.)  Age  Return  for  1899. 

9^<rk 

Girla. 

TotAlB. 

Under 

6to 

14. 

Over 
14. 

ToUlB. 

Under 
6. 

6to 

14. 

Over 
14. 

Totals. 

*  .«^       SB        S^^*' 

SE21         ««72   '   S44        7,427 

1            1 

1,779 

13,647 

eo7 

16^083 

[\.\  Free  Education,  1899. 
.  »t  A— InAlnlity  to  pay  fees. 

5x li villi:  over  one  mile  from  school 

C  -Havim:  made  400  half-day  attendances  in  previous 

"^  — i>Wr  ivAsons  approved  by  Minister. 


R 


.»> 


c. 

D. 

Totals. 

1,516 

13 

5,810 

,  ,.  '^w*  |»*x»vi>.u»nsor  *•  The  ruWio  Education  Act,   1899,"  the 
^^1,"^^^  AK4i^hed  irv>iu  7ih  October,  1899. 
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(vi.)    Infant  Schools. 

The  following  remarks  appear  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Walton,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  1899  : — 

"  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  record  progress  in 
the  matter  of  suitable  and  efficient  education  of  infants.  The 
Infants'  Schools,  as  opposed  to  Infants'  Classes,  found  at  Perth 
Central,  Beaconsfield,  and  Fremantle  are  capital  Institutions, 
taught  by  devoted  and  able  teachers,  where  every  effort  is  made 
to  impart  instruction  to  the  Uttle  ones  on  the  most  modem  and 
approved  methods.  The  progress  in  such  schools  has  been  far 
niore  rapid  and  thorough  tnan  in  those  where  the  infants  are  an 
append^e  to  the  senior  school,  and  1  would  strongly  recommend 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the  younger  children 
wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  little  ones  can  be  foimd. 

."It  is  once  more  necessary  to  warn  teachers  that  they  have  not 
introduced  the  Kindergarten  system  when  they  have  included 
a  few  varied  occupations  into  their  time  tables.  These  are 
useful  as  providing  a  change  ot  occupation,  and  thus  relieving 
the  monotony  of  school  life;  but  Fra>l>el  intrcxhiced  a  system,  a 
method  of  teaching,  which  should  affect  every  lesson  and  every 
subject.  Teachers  should  make  a  study  of  the  principles  under- 
Ijdng  the  system,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  producing  a  few 
specimens,  more  or  less  well  executed,  of  paper-folding,  embroil. 
clery,  mat'Weaving,  etc." 


(vii.)   Special  Relioious  Instruction,  I89ft. 
Special  Religious  Instruction  was  given  in  117  Schools  by: — 

,  Schools 


Ciiurch  of  Englan<I  alone  in           •        -  * '85 

and  Congregational  i»t 9 '3 

ami  Wesieyans i       12 

„        and  Presbyterians I        2 

and  Baptists 13 

and  Konian  Catholics 1 

„        and  Hebrews ^       .  i 

„        and  Congregational  is  ts  an*l  Weslej-ans         -        -  2 

„        and  Wesieyans  and  Presbj  t^erians         -        -        -  |         5 

„        aiidAVesleyans,Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  | 

and  Baptists i         1 

and  Wesieyans,   Congregationalists,   and  Salva- 
tion Anny 

Presbyterians  alone 


a  >» 

u  »» 

»>  M 

>l 

It  >» 

U 

IV 

»»  »» 


Total 


1 
1 

117 
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(viii.)    Manual  Training,  1899. 


Number  of 

Scbolara 

iNiMied 

tkmuffh 


UffI 

(111 


(laMMtlur- 
in;r  Year. 


Number  , 
OD  Roll   ;  Days 
at  end  of    open. 
Year. 


Claaees 
held. 


,  Attend- 
ances 
made. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Per      Per 
Day.  iCla^s. 


1H99. 
(*arpeiitry  (lk>yMl 

Tookery  (OirU)  - 

Total   • 

1898. 
Caqientry  (Boys) 


444 
230 


283 
93 


209 
157 


021 

247 


11,448  I    55 
2»916  i     19 


18 
12 


074 


S75      '    — 


808 


14,304  '    —    I     17 


200 


109        209 


4,355 


40 


16 


*  riassen  in  Cookery  were  ojiened  12tli  April,  1899. 

Dealing  with  Iiisjxjction  aiid  Examination,  Mr.  J.  P.  Walton, 
Chief  Inspector  of  S<»hools^  says  in  his  report  for  1899 : — 

"  Mast  of  the  schools  mtroduced  some  form  of  Manual  Work. 
Tlie  favourite  subjects  were  Clay-modelling,  Cardboard-model- 
ling, and  Agronomy.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  expected 
that  Manual  Worlc  will  receive  additional  attention,  and  from 
the  aptitude  shown  in  this  direction  by  many  of  the  children,  no 
doubt  good  progress  will  l)e  made.'' 

See  iil'*f>  abor^  (i.)  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education. 
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The  following  can    h%  seen  at  the  Board  of    Education   Library, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

(i.)      The  full  text  of  the  various  Education  Acts  from 

1871  to  1899,  with  regulations  framed  thereunder. 

(ii.)     Report  of  the  Commission  on  Education,  1888. 

(iii.)    Recent  Reports  of  the  Education  Department. 

(iv.)    Plans  of  School  Buildings. 

And  other  documents  relating  to  Education  in  Western  Australia. 


Mh  ^  U 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 


SCHEDULE  L 


Scripture. 

Standards  I.  and  II.--  -Lesions  from  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  follow- 
ing Biblical  charactei^  <'.[/.,  First  year:  Noah.  Isaac,  Joseph,  Moaea, 
Samuel,  David  :  Second  year :  the  three  Hebrew  cnildren,  Daniel,  nezekiah, 
King  Josiah,  Ellijah,  Elisna,  Jonah. 

Standards  III.  and  IV. -Irish  National  Book,  t'irst  year :  Old  Testa- 
ment, No,  1 ;  Second  year :  New  Testament,  No.  1. 

Standards  V.  and  VI.-*  Irish  National  Book.  First  year :  Old  Testa- 
ment, No.  2  ;  Second  year :  New  Testament,  No.  2. 

Standard  VII.—  In  .small  .schools  (e.g.,  below  100  average  attendance) 
this  standard  may  take  Sc^ripture  with  »Standards  V.  and  Yl.  In  larger 
cichools  they  must  study  the  whole  .series  of  Insh  National  Books. 

^foral  lessons  must  also  be  ^ven,  e.g.,  in  temperate  use  of  foods,  drink, 
n  truthfulness,  honesty,  cleanliness,  perseverance,  reverence,  modesty,  etc 


Arithmrtic. 

Genemi  Principles. 

1.  In  the  earlier  stages  all  numbers  are  to  be  learned  and  all  procesaes 
explained  by  the  actuaJ  observation  and  handling  of  suitable  objects :  and 
in  all  stages  every  process  is  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  i»upil. 
Simple  apparatus  and  diagrams  coins  weights  and  measiu'es — must  be  pro- 
vided. 

2.  Mental  exercises  ai^  in  all  cases  to  precede  written,  and  concrete 
«luHntities  are  to  precede  aK^tract. 

3.  The  processes  used  in  written  arithmetic  are  not  always  suitable  for 
ipoiital  calculations,  and  thei^efore  should  not  l»e  followed  iji  workine  sums 
in  the  head.  Sj)eaking  generallv,  mental  calculation  works  from  the  ni«iier 
i^onstituent  iwrt  to  the  lower,  while  in  written  work  we  liegin  \vith  the  last 
|tart  thought  al»out  (the  units). 

4.  Problems  and  applie<i  «iuestitms  should  have  reference  to  daily  lifeand 
f  experience. 

Teachers  ytiM  tiud  the  course  treated  fully  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
"  Adelaide  Teachers*  Manual  of  Arithmetic," 

Infants. 

Thf  HHmUt^  fnun  1  ff»  /J?.— To  understand  and  make  calculations  with 
thest\  'to  write  tignres  from  0  to  9.  Counting  forwards  and  back- 
wanis  by  intervals  of  I,  2  and  3  up  to  12.  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiiilic»\tion  and  Oivi^ion  to  l>e  taught,  but  no  number  bigber  uan 
12  to  be  employ ihI  in  the  questions  or  required  in  the  ans^'ew.  r*^y 
problems  on  ci^mmon  objects  or  on  the  Tables  specified. 

Tobies.— yione}'~l2d.  =^  Is,    2  sixpences  >=  is.    4   threepences  =  l^  ^ 
ha'pennies » id.    4  farthings » Id. 

Time~7  days  =  1  week,  and  to  learn  the  names  of  the  days*  i"  ^^' 
Length— 1 2  inches  «1  ft»ot,    3feet=lyanl.    Children  in    this  cltfs 
may  learn  to  count  forwards  to  1«mi. 


J 
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8TANBARD  I. 

T/ie  tmniberg  /i-o/n  1  to  100.  —The  division  of  the  hundred  into  tens  aft 

well  a8  the  composition  of  every  number  ttp  to  100.  Thus  45  should 

be  analysed  into  4  tens  and  5  ones.    Objects,  Diagrams,  or  number 

pictures  to  be  used  at  first.    Written  arithmetic  be^ns  in  Stan- 

.  dard  I. 

The  4  simple  operations,  no  number  higher  than  100  to  lie  employed 
.  in  the  questions  or  required  in  the  answers.  Constant  practice 
in  the  various  combinations  under  twenty.  .  Exact  tens  should 
be  added,  subtracted,  etc.,  orally.  Subtraction  explained  bv  the 
use  of  the  notation  box.  Counting  forwards  and  oack wards  by 
intervals  of  2,  3,  4,  5  and  10. 

Multiplication  and  Division  Tables  to  72.  The  meaning  of  i  +  i  and 
i  by  concrete  examples.  Oral  addition  of  monev  under  1/-. 
Shillings  up  to  40  to  oe  expressed  as  pounds  and  shillings,  and 
pence  up  to  40  as  shillings  and  pence. 

Eiisy  problems  in  following  tables  to  be  taught  concretely  where 
possible : — 

7'a/>//'/i.— Money—  20s.  =  £  1 .     1  Os.  =  i.     os.  =  },    Pence  table  to  40d. 

Time — 24  hours  =  1  day.     12  months  (with  names)  =1  year. 

Length-  22  yards  =  I  chain.    66  ft.  =  1  chain.    6  f t.  =  1  fathom. 

Standard  II. 

The  nw7if)€n  ft'otii  1  to  //^^O^-^-Clearly  un(lerMt<^)(Hl,inclu«liiig  analysis  and 
synthesis. 

Concrete  representation  of  1,000  may  be  given  by  the  use  of  a  diagram 
or  by  Rbnnenschein*s  apparatus. 

Oml  practice  in  four  oi)erations  on  simple  numbers,  either  in  alwtract 
or  in  easy  problems  (exact  tens  and  hundreds  to  be  ccmsidered 
simple  numbers). 

J:>l)ecial  attention  to  mental  addition  and  subtniction  of  numbei-s  of 
not  niore  than  2  digits. 

Multiplication.of  2  by  1  digit. 

Oral  practice  in  money  questions  of  not  more  than  2  denominations. 
The  slate  work  of  Standard  I.  to  be  taken  orally. 

Ordinaiy  rules  to  be  taught  for  slate  working  up  t<>  1000.  Multipliers 
-  and  divisors' not  to  exceed  12.    Slate  addition  of  money  of  3  lines 
and  subtraction  in  easy  sums — not  exceeding  £10  in  questions 
and  answers.  ..  .  ' 

Notion  of  Fractions  by  concrete  examples  ;  numerators  to  be  con- 
filled  to  unity  and  denominators  Jiot  to  1^  higher  tWn  IS. 

Easy  problems  in  the  tables  below  : — 

'    ra6/*».— Multiiilication  and  (^vision  to  12  tiiftes  12:         '  ' ' 

Pence  table  to  100—2/6  =  1  x  £1 .     2/-  =  to  x  £  1, 

Tim6— 60  seconds— one  minute.  60  minutes  =^1  hour.  »  365  or  366 
days=  1  year.    (To  learn  the  meaning'  of  1.50,  etc.,  ort  the  clock.) 

Weight— 16  oz.  =  l  lb.  28  lbs.  =  l  qr.  4  qrs.  =  l  cwt..  20  cwt.  =  l 
ton. 

Capacity — 2  pints  =  1  qt.    4  <its.  =  l  gal..  .     . 

Length— ai-  yds.  =  l  rod.  4  rods=l  chain.  100  links  =  1  chain.  80 
chains  »1  mile. 

■      •  -  ■  '  ■  /  '       •  •       ...•,:.••■ 

Standard  III. 

The  nnmhtvs  from  1  to  1 00,000.- ^^[euXoX  working  of  t4ie  sums  of  Stan- 
^     .       da*d  IJ.' or  easier  sums  of  tlj®®^*^  **^'i*^^'***^*'i<^- 

•   Mental  cak'ulations  of  prices  of  dozens,  si'oref^  artrt  grf)ss^8'  of  articles. 
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Price8  involving  easier  aliquot  parts  of  a  sovereign  and  shilling,  to  be 
calculatoil  mentally  (e.g.,  120  books  at  2/6.    36  pencils  at  3d.). 

Simple  and  compound  rules  (money)  divisors  and  multipliers,  wX 
exceeding  99. 

No  numlier  higher  than  99,999  (and  in  money  £99)  to  be  ^nplojred  in 
the  question  or  re^iuired  in  the  answer.  Reduction  will  be 
taught. 

Fractions — denominators  to  12,  numerators  not  confined  to  unitj- 
by  concrete  examples.  Three-fifths  should  be  obtained  by  firat 
getting  one-fifth  and  then  taking  three  times  the  result 

Elementary  lessons  in  finding  areas,  first  those  which  can  be  actually 
ruled  out  on  the  slate  in  square  inches,  then  those  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  show  the  area  dealt  with  in  the  schoolroom  itself. 

The  children  must  learn  practically  the  meaning  of  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft., 
sq.  yd. 

raW«.— Length — M)  poles  =>  1  furlong.    8  furlongs  « 1  mile.     1,760  yds-« 
1  mile. 

Surface— 144  sq.  inches  =  1  sq.  ft.    9  sq.  ft.  =  1  sq,  yd. 

Weight— 14lb8.  =  1  stone.     112  lb8.«l  cwt    200  lbs,  =  1  bag  of  flour. 

Pftper — 24  sheets'*  1  quire,    20  quires  =>  1  ream. 

Stakdabd  IV. 

IfMmbe9'$  to  Miliupns,—  Mental  arithmetic  on  the  same  lines  as  explained 
for  Class  III.,  such  additions  being  made  as  will  suit  the  written 
arithmetic  below. 

Ordinary  sums  in  the  simple  and  compound  rules  and  reduction. 
Household  accounts  and  ordinary  invoices.  Small  bills  of 
parcels. 

Cubic  contents  of  rectangular  solids.    The  sums  must  deal  with  tbe 
objects  the  children  see  around  them.     Diagrams  should 
drawn  on  the  blackboards  and  on  the  slates. 

Fractions  -denominators  to  24.  Meanings  of  '5,  '25,  and  '1*i  and 
corresponding  value  in  vulgar  fractions.    Q.C.M.  and  L.C.M. 

First  ideas  of  percentages.  Only  exact  hundreds  will  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  percentages  will  be  10, 20,  25,  50,  and  75.  In  addition 
the  ordinary  percentages  used  in  trade  diiscount  (2|  and  5)  will 
be  learned  and  will  Be  shown  to  correspond  with  6a.  and  1/-  ii 
the£. 

TViW^*,— Surface— 10  aq.  chs,  =  I  acre.     4,840  sq.  yds.  «  1  acre.    640 
acres  -=  1  »).  mile. 

Solidity— 1,728  cuK  in.  =  1  cubic  ft    27  cub.  f t.  «  1  cub.  yard 

Weight— 2,240  lbs.  •=  1  ton.  but  2,000  Ibe.  »  1  ton  of  flour  or  chaff ; 
1  cub.  ft  of  water  weighs  1,000  oz.  or  62^  lbs. ;  a  gallon  of  water 
weighs  10  lbs. 

Capacity— 2  gallons  -  1  peck  ;  8  gallon  «=  1  bushel ;  about  tf| 
gallons  of  water  =  1  cub.  ft  or  100  gallons  »  16  cub.  ft 

STAlO^AJtD  Y. 

Mental  arithmetic  as  before. 

The  ordinary  operations  for  adding,  subtracting  multiplying,  and 
dividing  easy  fractions. 

The  meaning  of  such  decimals  as  are  naed  in  common  life  should  ha 
tau^t 

Simple  practice. 

QuefttioQs  on  subjects  occurring  in  actual  life  to  be  worked  by  fii*^ 
principles  (unitary  methoo). 
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Mensuration  of  areas  of  ordinary  life  as  (1)  rectangles,  (2)  4  sided 
figures  with  2  sides  parallel,  (3)  triangles  with  given  neight. 

To  measure  tanks  rectangular  or  cylindrical  with  given  diameter  and 
depth  rthe  area  of  a  circle  to  be  taken  as  3  l-7th  the  square  of 
the  raaiufl  and  the  ciix^umference  3  l-7th  times  the  diameter). 
These  facts  must  be  demonstrated  experimentally  as  far  as 
possible. 

All  sums  in  mensuration  .should  be  illustrated  by  diagrams  to  scale. 

Simple  i)ercentages  and  ordinary  discounts. 

Simple  interest,  the  i*ates  may  be  confined  to  2^,  3,  4, 4^,  5,  6, 7, 8, 
and  10  ]>er  cent.,  and  the  period  to  years,  half  yeai*H,  anS  ([uartera. 

Tabled. 

All  the  ordinary  Tables. 

Standard  VI. 

Mental  arithmetic  as  before. 

Vulgar  fractions  and  decimals  (excluding  recurring  decimals). 

Solution  of  problems. 

Interest  more  fully  studied,  including  com|)ound. 

In  connection  with  decimals  the  process  of  decimalizing  money  at 
sight  should  be  taucht.  and   also   contracted    multiplication 
Tnese  processes  should  oe  applied  to  the  calculation  of  prices 
and  other  applied  questions. 

The  mensuration  of  common  life  to  be  fully  studied. 

Square  root  to  be  begun. 

Standard  VII. 

Mental  as  before. 

Vulgar  fractions  and  decimals  (includin<;  recurring  decimals). 

Present  worth  and  discount. 

Profit  and  loss. 

Investment  of  savings.    Easy  stocks  and  shares. 

Averages  and  percentages. 

Ratio  and  proportion. 

Mensuration  of  areas  and  volumes. 

Approximate  calculations. 

Writinc;. 

Getietnl  Prhwijyfts. 

This  will  be  prepared  by  the  drawing  in  the  Infant  classes,  the  straight 
lined  letters  made  tliere  and  the  curves  gradually  learned  being  utilised  for 
various  letters  in  turn. 

Teachers  who  are  not  themselves  able  to  write  first-rate  coi)ies  on  the 
board  with  speed  and  accuracy  are  advised  to  write  on  paper  or  card  large 
specimens  of  each  letter  as  perfectly  as  possible.  These  can  be  hung  on  the 
wall  as  models  or  combined  on  the  ooard  to  make  words.  The  blackboard, 
however,  must  always  be  used  in  a  writing  lesson  to  point  out  the  methods 
of  forming  and  joinmg  letters,  or  the  errors  made  by  the  children. 

The  upriffht  style  of  writing  is  recommended,  but  any  graded  set  of  copy- 
lw)k8  may  be  used,  as  long  as  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Department. 
If  the  teachers  preier  to  set  their  own  copies  l>ooks  need  not  be  used,  but 
the  children  may  write  in  blank  l>ooks,  all  of  which  will  be  retained  for  the 
Inspector,  like  the  copy  books.  Oreat  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
children  copy  good  models  ;  too  often  they  are  allowed  to  write  a  word  so 
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many  times  that  they  only  copy  their  own  writing,  and  deteriorate  ii^^ 
of  improving  as  they  go  on.  In  a  copv  book  it  ia  often  well  to. let  a  child 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  upwaras. 

Jn  tian^ription  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  capitab  and 
stops  are  copied,  as  well  as  that  the  spelling  is  quite  correct.  Dictation 
Jessons  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  The  teacher  should  amys 
endeavour  to  prettent  the  child  from  spelling  the  word  wrongly.  Chil<h«i 
will  be  retiuired  to  keej)  an  exercise  book  Tor  dictation  and  transcription 
only,  which  is  to  be  shown  to  the  Inspector  at  the  annual  examinatian. 
These  1xx>ks  may  be  corrected  out  of  school.  If  Uie  errors  are  such  as  the 
child  at  his  stage  of  knowledge  might  have  avoided^  the  teacher  should 
simply  underline  them  and  call  on  the  pupils  to  correct  them,  hut  where 
thev  arise  from  insufficiency  of  knowledge  the  teacher  should  correct  them 
ana  discuss  them  with  the  child.  Alterations  will  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  Inspector  :  erasures  will  not  l>e  allowed.  Teachers  must  guard  agaiast 
these  on  the  slates  as  well  as  on  jMiper. 

Infants. 

Infants  will  not  lie  required  to  write  until  their  last  year  in  the 
Infant  school,  and  then  only  the  small  letters  in  simple  words 
will  be  re<iuired. 

Standard  I. 

To  write  on  slate  simple  words  with  capital  letters  from  dictation, 
and  to  transcribe  on  pa|)er  and  slate  from  print. 

Standard  II. 

Copy  books  or  other  exercises  in  iiennianship. 

To  write  on  slate  from  dictation  words  taken  from  the  reading  books 
in  use  in  the  standard,  an<l  which  the  children  have  previously 
si)elt. 

Standard  III. 

Penmanship  and  transcription. 

To  write  on  slate  from  dictation  a  paragraph  not  exceeding  eight 
lines  in  length. 

Standard  IV. 

Penmanship  and  transcription. 

To  wTite  on  iwper,  from  dictation,  a  iiaragrai»h  not  exocctUiVg  eight 
lines  in  length. 

Standard  V. 

Penmanship. 

Tt»  \mte,  from  dictation,  a  fiaragraph  not  exceeding  eight  lines. 
Standard  VI. 

Penmanship. 

To  write,  from  dii-tation,  a  |iaragraph  not  exceeding  ten  lines. 
Standard  VIL 

IVmnanship. 

To  write,  fnmi  dictati<»n,  a  paragniph  not  exceeding  twelve  lines. 


Readinc;. 


Teacliers  are  at  lilH?rty  to  chct*  their  own  methods,  but  the  Primers  art 
I  Hsod  on  the  Adelaide  sj^teni,  which  is  phonic.  The  Alphabet  need  ^^ 
wiight.  As  six^i  as  the  children  are  able  to  read  single  words  thev^ni**^  ** 
trauwi  to  attach  a  distinct  idea  to  them.  Similarly,  in  a  sentence  thff 
jiuwt  gtasp  the  sense  distinctly.  Punctuation  must  be  Uueht  ^^' 
l.twsoiiA  on  \\%4xi  biukiiii^  shtHild  U  giwi  throughout.     The  children  ™'^'^ 
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be  made  to  understand  what  they  read,  and  to  read  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  tlmt  the  meaning  has  been  grasped  ;  the  teacher  should  frequently 
read  as  a  pattern,  and  simultaneous  reading  should  be  used  to  give  nuency 
and  expression.  Monotonous  and  sin^-song  reading  must  be  strenuously 
repressed.  Local  accent  to  be  steadily  combated.  Si)ecial  care  taken  to 
pronounce  final  consonants  distinctly,  as  well  as  the  aspirate.  Teachers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  object  is  to  teach  children  to  read — not  to 
read  a  particular  book.  The  1  nspectors  may  ask  the  children  to  read  from 
unseen  tX)oks,  as  well  as  those  prepared. 

Infants. 

1.      Sounds  and  forms  of  simple  letters  and  words. 
'  "    "^11.'   First  Primer  (Victorian). 
III.  Second  Primer  (Victorian). 

Standard  L 

Two  Readers  approved  by  the  Department. 
Standard  II. 

Two  Readers. 
Standard  III. 

Two  Readers,  of  which  one  may  be  Stories  of  English  History. 
Standard  IV. 

School  Paper  (Victorian  II L). 
Standard  V. 

School  Paper  (Victorian  IV.). 
Standard  VI. 

Australasian  Reader  V. 

Standard  VII. 

Reader  to  be  approved,  or  a  continuous  story,  biography,  or  book  of 
travel  to  be  taken,  approved  by  the  Department. 

.In.  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VIL,  Gfardiner's  History  Readers:  and  for 
boys,  Agricultural  Text  Books  will  be  used  in  addition.  Standard  IV.  will 
read  Nelson's  Queens  and  Kings  or  some  other  stories  of  English  History. 


Spelling. 

Spelling  is  tauch  by  causing  the  children  to  look  carefully  at  the  words 
as  tney  r^wi,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  proper  appear- 
ance; by  transcription  •  by  dictation  ;  by  word-building;  and  oy  learning 
words  of  exceptional  aifficulty  by  heart.  After  the  reading  lesson  words 
.  may  be  spelt  orally  or  written  on  the  slate.  During  the  lesson  difficult 
.  words  should  be  picKed  out  and  written  on  the  board.  The  words  should, 
when,  necessary,  be  divided  into  syllables  and  sounds.  In  writing  on  the 
board  words  pronounced  the  same  but  spelt  differently  and  with  different 
meanings,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  write  each  in  a  sentence.  To  write 
down  "  were  "  and  "  where,"  or  ''  {Mne  "  and  **  pain ''  without  their  meanings 
teaches  nothing  to  the  children  as  to  the  occasions  on  which  to  use  each. 

In  word-building  in  the  upper  classes  valuable  practice  in  English. is 

given  if  the  root  of  various  words  is  shown  from  the  first,  with  prefix,  etc. 

.  From  "like"  can  be  drawn  *'  likely,"  "likeness,"  "childlike,"  "dislike,"  etc. 

In  the  Infant  Schools  word-building  will  be  used  for  forming  simple 

words  out  of  the  ordinary  sounds  associated  with  the  letters.    It  should  be 

noted  that  it  is  irregularity  of  structure,  not  the  number  of  syUables,  which 

makes  a  word  difficult.    I  rom  the  earliest  stages  children  should  be  taught 

-  to  read  long  words  of  simple  character  by  breaking  them  up  into  syllables. 

The  Inspectors  w^ill  not  require  every  word  in  the  reading  booKs  to  be 

spelled  correctly,  but  any  regular  words  must  be  known  and  all  irre^ilar 

words  learned  in  a  lower  Standard,  or  similar  w^ords  so  learned.     Words  iu 

,  common  ttsp  are  to  be  selected. 
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Drawing. 

Drawing  will  be  taught  in  accordance  with  the  Syllabus  published  by  tbe 
Department  of  the  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington,  known  as  Number 
III.  Alternative  Illustrated  Syllabus  of  instruction  in  Drawing  in 
El^pientary  schoolH. 

General  principles  are  given  in  the  syllabus. 

The  slate  slots  in  the  desks  will  be  found  useful  for  holding  mill-board 
or  the  other  material  used. 

The  full  syllabus  will  not  come  into  use  till  1901.  but  teachers  are 
expected  to  work  some  of  the  drawing  of  each  stanoard  or  to  take  the 
earliest  standards  throu|^out  the  school 


English. 


Oeneral  Principles* 

The  object  of  instruction  in  English  is  to  enable  children  to  speak  and 
write  clearly,  distinctly,  and  correctly,  and  to  enlarge  th^  vocabulary.  Too 
much  stress  is  generally  laid  on  an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  technical 
terms,  which  have  little  influence  on  the  8})eech  of  the  learner.  Con- 
versation lessons  will  enlaige  the  vocabulary,  as  well  as  teach  the  children 
to  express  themselves.  The  teacher  will  make  the  pupils  find  out  the 
names  of  objects  in  school,  home,  or  workshop  *  of  animals,  domestic  and 
wild  ;  of  plants  ;  of  geographical  names,  etc  He  will  discuss  the  form 
and  use  of  object^  their  colour,  the  habits  of  animals,  etc. 

(j  resit  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  triviality  in  selecting  pieces  for 
rei'itation.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  childish  for  childlike  things.  In  the 
higher  classes  pioi'es  should  be  chosen  from  standard  writers  and  should  be 
national  and  iK>pular  in  their  tone.  As  far  as  possible,  complete  poems 
must  he  leanied,  but  scenes  from  plays  which  are  fairly  complete  may  be 
taken  if  the  )>lot  is  explained.  Dialogue  is  recommended,  as  it  is  both 
interesting  and  leads  to  good  dramatic  expression  without  theatrical 
forcing. 

Analysis  of  sentences  must  not  consist  in  taking  up  the  words  one  by 
one  and  iiarsing  them,  but  should  be  rather  dealt  witn  synthetically,  ue^ 
the  simple  sentence^  noun  and  verb  should  firat  be  taken.  Example-;'*  The 
lM>y  sings."  Then  the  predicate  may  be  completed :  **  The  boy  sings  a 
Hong."  Next  some  extension  :  *'  The  boy  sings  a  song  in  the  schoolroom. 
Then  would  follow  acUectives :  ''  The  best  boy  sings  a  beautiful  song  in  tbe 
large  schoolroom."  Then  the  personal  pronoun  and  another  sentence: 
'*  The  boy  sings,  etc. ;  he  is  practising  for  a  concert^  etc.** 

Infants  should  learn  by  heart  the  words  of  one  or  two  little  songs,  and  a 
few  lines  of  some  simple  recitation.  They  can  begin  to  answer  in  sentences. 
Little  conversation  lessons  should  be  given  to  encourage  them  to  express 
themselves  readily. 

Standard  I. — Children  must  answer  Questions  in  complete  sentences. 
Thev  must  be  able  to  analyse  them  into  sul>ject  and  predicate.  This  must 
l>o  observed  throughout  the  Standards,  and  in  all  lessons  except  arithmetic. 
Conversation  lessons  should  be  continued.  The  children  should  narrate 
incidents  in  their  home  life,  at  tirst  with  the  help  of  prompting  and  qQ^' 
tiiiis  from  the  teacher,  but  they  should  gradaally  learn  to  express  their 
own  sensations  and  ol)etervations  in  simple,  correct  and  complete  pb/wes 
well  pn>nounoed  and  accented.  Children  must  learn  to  recite  witn  inte/- 
ligentx*  it)  linos  of  p<.x»try,  and  expUin  its  meaning.  Teachers  will  be 
oxi»ei»t*Hi  to  take  3  pieces  of  it)  lines  during  the  year,  but  the  last  learnt 
only  will  be  taken  at  the  annual  examination.  If  possible  a  selection 
should  be  made  from  outside  the  Reading  fiook.  The  children  should  be 
told  the  meaning  of  a  noun  and  pronoun,  and  learn  to  iioint  them  out 

Standakd  1L— Children  must  continue  to  practise  the  expression  of 
iH'i-si^ial  narratives  and  a  correct  elocution  of  these  mdU  be  taught  AcaI}'^ 
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as  in  Standard  I.  They  will  be  taught  adjectives  as  well  as  nouns,  and  will 
learn  the  formation  of  the  plural.  They  must  be  able  to  add  suitable 
qualifying  adjectives  to  given  nouns.  They  should  learn  to  recite,  as 
above,  30  lines  of  poetry. 

Stai^dasd  m.— Children  must  learn  to  reproduce  orally  the  substance 
of  a  short  story,  and  reproduce  in  their  own  words  the  sense  of  a  sentence 
or  piece  th«y  nave  read.  Analysis  of  sentences  into  subject,  verb,  and 
object.  They  will  be  taught  verb^  with  the  three  principal  tenses  (present, 
liast,  and  future).  They  will  analyse  and  form  sentences  containing  given 
uoun»y  adjectives,  and  verbs.  40  lines  of  poetry  to  be  recited,  or  30  lines 
of  proee. 

Standard  IV. — Children  should  write  sentences  to  contain  nouns,  or 
pronouns,  adiectives.  verbs,  and  adverbs,  and  be  able  to  analyse  a  simple 
sentence.  They  will  continue  to  practise  oral  reproduction  of  short  stones 
or  pieces  they  nave  read,  and  will  describe  any  suitable  object.  Not  leas 
than  40  lines  of  poetry  to  be  recited  and  10  hnes  of  prose  (passages  from 
Scripture  may  be  selected,  but  Teachers  must  exercise  great  discretion, 
especially  should  there  be  Jewish  children  in  the  School). 

Standabd  V. — Children  should  learn  how  to  write  a  letter.  They  can 
continue  to  expiesi  themselves  orally,  giving  an  account  of  something  they 
have  seen^  heard,  or  read  of  at  home.  They  must  be  able  to  analyse  more 
difficult  simple  sentences.  Not  less  than  40  lines  of  poetry  and  12  of  proso 
to  be  recited. 

Standard  VL — Children  must  reproduce  in  writing  the  substance  of  a 
short  story  or  piece  they  have  read.  The  Teacher  may  read  the  piece 
through  twice,  and  should  call  attention  to  the  main  ideas  and  their 
sequence.    At  first  these  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard.    These  com- 

I positions  should  be  corrected  in  class,  and  might  sometimes  be  re- written, 
»ut  the  books  with  the  original  mistakes  should  be  preserved  and  shown  to 
the  Inspector.  Analysis  of  easy  complex  sentences.  The  meaning  and  use 
of  common  Latin  prefixes  and  affixes.  Lessons  on  the  roots  of  words. 
Teachers  may  use  the  Derby  Complete  Grammar  Summary  or  other 
suitable  book.    Fifty  lines  of  poetry  and  twelve  of  prose  to  be  recited. 

Standard  VIL— Writtbu  composition  on  an  easy  theme.  Analysis  of 
complex  sentences,  and  parsing  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Prefixes,  affixes  and  roots.  Sixty  lines  of  poetry  and  twenty  of  prose  to 
be  recited. 

A'oto.— Macmillan's  New  Series  of  Recitation  Books  are  i*ecomniendcd, 
but  Teachers  may  choose  any  other  pieces.  The  notes  given  are, 
of  course,  only  of  the  more  difficult  words.  The  children  must 
not  learn  these  by  heart  but  must  be  prepared  to  explain  in 
their  own  language  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  |)assages  anno- 
tate<l  as  well  as  those  not  mentioned. 


Geography. 
Genei^al  Principles, 

No  text  books  for  the  facts  of  Geography  should  be  iised  by  the  children  ; 
the  teacher  will  orally  fill  in  the  knowledge  they  obtain  from  to))ographicai 
observation  and  study  of  the  globe  and  map.  Books  of  travel  etc.,  may  be 
read  to  imjiart  general  interest.  Leave  unlearnt,  if  possible  unmeutioned, 
whatever  in  the  way  of  names,  and  especially  of  fibres,  cannot  l>e  remem- 
bered permanently.  In  heights,  sizes,  etc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
last  or  even  the  last  two  figures  in  round  numbers,  and  they  should  always 
be  compared  with  others  known  to  the  children,  as  figures  have  not  an 
absolute  but  only  a  relative  value. 

The  instruction  will  begin  with  the  school  and  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  with  elementary  knowledge  of  physical  features,  and  will  be  gradually 
extended  so  as  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Geography  from  the  first  must  include  some  knowledge  of  climate  and 
productions,  as  well  as  mere  topogmphy,  but  physical  geography  must 
precede  historical  and  mathematical 
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Teachers  are  advised  to  provide  themselves;  if  possible,  with  a  colketiofl 
ol  piqtiires  pf  places  ana  people,  but  the  latter  should  show  natakmfi 
charaoteristics^  and  the  former^  as  far  as  possible,  peculiar  physical  or 
other  features.  The  main  streets  of  the  various  capitals  have  a  general 
similarity  which  is  not  instructive  as  to  their  idifferenties.  Pictures  of 
agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  processes  would  also  be  valuable. 

Infants. — First  notions  of  a  map  to  be  given  from  a  plan  of  the  school- 
room, to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  to  scale  by  the  teacher  from  measure- 
ments actually  taken  by  the  children  themselves.  The  board  shoiild  at 
first  be  laid  on  the  floor  so  that  the.  lines  may  oorres^jond.  The  children 
must  be  taught  to  point  out  on  the  plan  the  positions  of  desks,  windo^^ 
chairs^  etc.,  or  to  move  a  chair  to  different  parts  of  the  room  as  indicatea 
on  the  plan. 

Standard  I. — Plan  of  room,  and,  if  possible,  school,  to  be  measured  and 
drawn  to  scale  by  the  children  on  their  slates.  Marked  rulers  will  "bte 
reqtdred.  Tlie  cardinal  points  of  the  comi>ass  are  to  be  learned  by  observa- 
ti6n  of  the  sun,  and  noted  both  on  the  i>lan  and  in  relation  to  neighbouring 
prominent  buildings  or  other  objects. 

Standard  IL— School  and  playground  to  be  measured  and  drawn  by 
children.  Tlie  neighbouring  streets  and  fields  to  be  drawn  on  blackboard  by 
teacher  from  observations  and  rough  measurements  by  children.  The  chil- 
dren should  also  make  a  sketch  plan  on  their  slates  from  observation.  The 
cardinal  points  to  be  always  bonie  in  mind.  A  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood within  ten  miles  of  the  school  must  be  acquired.  Teachers  are 
advised  to  make  maps  from  those  supplied  by  the  Lands  I>epartment, 
but  to  omit  block  boundaries,  and  insert  farms  or  houses,  roads  or  tracks  of 
importance,  etc.  The  children  must  know  whither  the  roads  lead,  what 
creeks,  etc.,  are  crossed  within  the  ten  miles'  radius,  the  princi^l  buildings^ 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  occupations  of  the  people. 

Simple  geographical  terms  will  be  learnt  by  observation,  e.g,^  in  various 
districts^  road,  railway,  plain,  hill,  valley,  creek,  well,  forest,  meadow,  lake, 
river  (with  right  bant  and  left  bank),  sea,  coast,  bay,  cape,  island.  A  few 
shovelfuls  of  sand  and  some  water  will  give  fairly  clear  ideas  of  such  terms 
as  cannot  be  learnt  by  observation.  Definitions  should  not  be  learned  till 
the  children  have  clear  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  thing  defined.  The 
children's  own  descriptions,  if  fairly  accurate  and  intelligent,  should  be 
preferred  to  a  book  definition. 

Elementary  ideas  of  the  sun  and  earth  to  be  given.  It  will  be  snflScient 
to  describe  the  earth  as  a  globe  tmvelliiig  round  a  larger  one.  and  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  relative  sizes. 

Standard  111.— More  accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  and 
products  of  the  district  and  of  West  Australia.  Physical  maps  of  West 
Australia  to  be  drawn  on  slate  by  the  children  from  memory.  Scale  to  be 
carefully  explained.    Length  and  breadth,  etc.,  to  be  illustrated  by  com- 

E arisen  with  distances  known  to  the  children,  e,g.^  the  road  to  school,  the 
eight  of  a  spire.  The  most  important  capes,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  to  be 
named.  Elementary  ideas  of  the  physical  globe  to  be  given,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  West  Australia  indicated.  The  names  of  oceans  and  continents  to 
be  taught,  and  the  chief  climatic  zones  indicated.  Meridians  and  parallels 
to  be  explained.  These  will  be  used  in  map-drawing^  but  as  straight  lines. 
A  fuller  explanation  of  geographical  terms  to  be  given.  Day  and  night 
should  be  explained.  A  stick  in  playground,  stuck  upright,  should  be 
used  to  explam  time,  etc. 

ITote^—lii  map-drawing,  to  represent  a  mountain  system,  curves 

bulging  outwards  are  recommended.    The  steeper  (a)  or  gentler 

,    (6)  bend  of  these  curves,  together  with  different  thicknesses  of 

line,  to  indicate  comparative  height  or  steepness  of  the  ascent. 

This  can  later  be  develoi)ed  into  more  accurate  contours. 
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Standard  IV.— General  Geography  of  West  Australia,  including  town*, 
railways,  chief  products  and  industries.  Early  expl6ration  to  be  touched 
upon.  The  principal  trade  routes  are  to  be  indicated,  and  the  countries 
named  from  which  the  chief  imports  are  derived.  Phjrsical  maps  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  l>e  drawn  on  i>aper  by  the  children  from  memory. 
l?hief  mountains,  capes,  rivers,  and  ialanas  to  be  known  by  the  children. 
Meridians  and  [MtralleTs  to  be  more  fully  explained. 

The  moon  to  he  described,  and  the  children  made  to  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  new  and  full  moon,  noting  the  numl>er  of  days  from  one  full  moon 
to  the  next. 

Standard  V. — Physical  features  of  Euroue,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
British  Isles.  Lessons  on  climate  to  be  deciuced  from  these  and  compared 
with  Anstralia.  These  will  include  mme  references  to  vegetation,  and  to 
the  chartorisi  ics  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  general  geogi-a[)hy  of  Australasia,  with  memory  maps  of  the  colonies, 
ihdtlding  principjil  towns  and  railways.  Products  and  trade  roTites  to  be 
taught.       

Stani>ard  \'I. — (jreneral  geography  of  the  British  Isles  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Iniix)rtant  names  only  to  be  learned,  and  memory  maps 
drawn.  Trade  and  products  esi)ecially  to  l>e  noticed.  Some  account  to  m 
given  of  the  various  races. 

<  The , movement  of  the  earth  and  the  causes  of  the  seasons  to  bo  explained, 
with  special  couiparison  of  the  English  and  Australian  seasons.    - 

Standard  VIE. — Genei-al  geography  of  the  World.  Memory  maps  of  the 
continents.  Important  names  only  to  be  learned.  Gommercial  centres  and 
main  areas  of  various  kinds  of  production  to  l)e  es[)ecially  studied.  The 
British  Empire  to  be  more  particularly  dealt  with.  The  solar  system,  the 
moon,  tides,  ocean  currents  trade  winds,  circulation  of  water  on  the  earth 
by  eva])oration,  dew,  rainfall,  glaciers,  rivers,  seas,  changes  of  coast  line 
produced  by  the  action  of  water,  hot  .springs,  earthquakes  and  volcanoe-s. 

Physiography  to  be  taken  on  general  lines. 

-  In  small  schools  modifications  of  the  above  Standards  are  permitted. 
Schemes  should  be  submitted  to  the  Department.  The  general  outlines  of 
the  above  scheme  to  be  observed,  but,  f-(f-,  Standards  I.  and  II.  might  be 
grouped  as  Topography;  Standards  III.  and  IV.  deal  with  the  physical 
globe  and  more  particularly  Australia  ;  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  dealing 
with  general  geofi^aphy,  allow  of  considerable  alteration  in  the  order  o? 
lessons.  A  school  might  thus  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  taking  two 
years  or  more. 


History, 


A  general  outline  of  Knglish  History  nuist  l>e  acquired,  and  the  biographies 
of  great  men  should  l>e  si>ecially  studied.  The  early  Aiwtralian  explorers 
might  be  taken. 

The  lower  classes  might  have  short  stories  from  English  History  taught  in 
the  coversation  lessons. 

Standard  III.  may  take  Nelson's  Stories  of  England  as  a  Reading  Book, 
but  should  at  any  rate  learn  the  matter  contained  in  it. 

Standard  IV.  will  take  Nelson's  Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  General 
knowledge  of  the  b.)ok  will  be  required. 

Standards  V.,  VI ,  and  VII.  will  read  Gardiner's  Student's  History  m 
three  parts.  They  will  be  expected  to  know  some  of  the  leading  facts  and 
dates  thoroughly. 


] 
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KiNpEROAKTEN— Varied  Occupations. 

Manual  Work  (with  Drawing). 

Youn^  childi'en  exhibit  a  love  of  movement  and  an  eager  desire  of 
questioning.    These  must  be  trained,  not  repressed.    Kindergart-en  tndniiiif 
aims  at  the  harmonious  development  of  the  child's  nature,  and  its  gamei 
stories,  and  occupations  stimulate  the  mind,  while  strengthening  scn^e, 
perception,  and  bodily  activity. 

In  the  Infant  classes,  di-awing,  paper  folding,  sticklaying,  building,  etc^ 
will  teach  the  children  accuracy  of  eye  and  usefulness  of  finger.  Theae 
might  be  developed  and  extended  in  the  upper  classes.  Where  possible, 
the  use  of  tools  on  wood  should  be  taught  to  boys  in  the  Fifth  Standard 
and  upwards.  Other  useful  occupations  for  training  hand  and  eye  would 
be  c]ay  modelling  in  connection  with  the  drawing,  and  cardboard  cutting  and 
modelling. 

Caning  chairs,  brush  making,  basket  making,  and  netting  are  all  easily 
taught  to  children,  and  are  useful  occupations.  They  utilise  the  fingers  and 
stimulate  the  creative  faculty,  though  they  have  not  the  same  educative 
value  as  the  clay  work  or  carpentry  classes. 

The  production  of  merely  f)retty  objects  should  be  avoided.  Wood- 
carving  may  be  taken,  but  it  is  not  recommended,  design  being  better 
taught  by  drawing  and  the  use  of  tools  in  the  elementaiy  carpentry. 

Wherever  possible,  the  teachei*s  should  give  some  manual  work  to  the 
boys,  t  correspond  with  one  at  least  of  the  needlework  lessons  of  the  girls. 


Object  Lessons. 

The  intention  of  an  object  lesson  is  to  make  the  children  obsei've  some 
object,  form  their  own  ideas,  and  express  them.  They  must  be  used  in  the 
iniant  clc^sses  and  lower  standards  to  enable  the  children  to  understand 
some  of  the  qualities  underlying  the  things  which  they  see  most  commonly 
but  of  which  they  form  no  real  conception.  In  the  higher  standards  the^ 
should  become  lessons  in  elementary  science,  but  still  retain  the  experi- 
mental character  so  that  the  child  himself  is  trained  to  observe  phenomena 
and  reason  from  his  own  observation.  They  must  not  be  mere  informa- 
tion lessons  about  objects,  thou^  these  are  very  valuable,  and  should  also 
be  given.  Teachers  must  submit  to  the  Inspectors  a  list  both  of  object 
lessons  and  information  lessons  given  during  the  year.  The  actual  object 
must  always  be  used  in  the  lesson  if  ]X)ssible,  but  a  good  picture  may 
sometimes  take  its  X'lace.  A  thorough  examination  of  a  few  objects  trains 
the  children's  observations  better  tnan  a  supei-ficial  treatment  of  many. 
The  child  must  compare  and  contrast  the  object  with  others.  Teachers 
should  as  far  as  possiole  illustrate  details  by  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 
The  children  mijifht  make  simple  drawings  of  the  form  they  observe  when 
possible  on  their  slates  or  paper.  Clay  modelling  would  be  still  more 
valuable.  To  train  the  observation  of  the  child  his  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  object  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  their 
relation  to  the  whole  explained  to  him.  The  object  should  then  be  again 
treated  as  a  whole.  After  the  children  have  been  trained  to  observe,  they 
must  learn  to  express  clearly  the  result  of  their  observations. 

A  list  of  suitable  lessons  might  destroy  the  teacher's  initiative  :  but  any 
of  the  following  would  be  good.  Teachers  must  choose  their  own 
subjects  :— 

Lenoru  Specially  Adaj)ted  for  Town  Schools^ 

The  School  Door — Its  material,  shape,  construction. 

Glass — Uses,  manufacture,  etc. 

Drinking  Water — How  obtained,  simple  properties  of  water  shown. 

River — Boats,  barges,  ete. 
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BricKs— Size  to  be  measured  by  children,  shape  to  be  drawn,  manufacture^ 
arrangement  in  14  in.  or  9  in.  wall  may  be  shown  with  wooden 
bricks. 

Wood— For  buildinff,  for  lining,  for  burning ;  any  local  wood,  e,g.,  jarrah, 
sandalwood. 

Corrugated  Iron — Its  uses,  how  made. 

Kerosene — How  obtained,  properties,  uses,  dangers. 

Gas— Pipes,  works,  etc. 

Koadmaking  and  Paving— Common  stones  used. 

Railways— The  line,  rolling  stock,  the  railway  men. 

Horse — Hide,  teeth,  hoofs,  tail,  mane. 

C'at — (Compare  with  do^) — eyes,  rough  dry  tongue^  pads  and  claws,  teeth, 
method  of  holding  prey,  drinking,  far,  whiskers,  tail. 

Mouse— (Compare  with  rat)— teeth,  paws,  tail,  whiskers,  eyes,  ears. 

Plant — e,g,,  grown  in  school. 

Shops— Their  contents,  e,g,^  oranges,  bananas,  teii,  sugar,  currants, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Baker— Flour,  paste,  bread,  biscuits. 

The  Newspaper. 

The  Milkman. 

The  Postman— Addressing  and  posting  letters— the  stamp. 

The  Policeman. 

The  Omnibus. 

Foods — Tea,  coffee,  potatoes,  meat,  etc. 

The  Gktrden  and  its  content*}. 

Ventilation. 

Sunrise,  Noon  and  Sunset — Note  the  different  objects  over  which  the 
sun  rises  or  sets  each  month,  varying  height  above  horizon  at 
noon,  length  of  shadow. 

CJork — Uses,  qualities  ;  illustrated  by  experiment. 

Country  Schools, 

The  Land — Bush  and  plough  land,  soil,  level  or  sloping;  difference 
between  sand  and  mud ;  Mils,  rivers. 

The  Sky— Clouds  of  three  kinds  ("  heaps,"  "  beds,"  and  "  feathers  '*). 

Wind — (Note  and  keep  record  of  the  direction  of  wind  for  several  days) 
— warm  and  cold,  rainy  and  dry  winds. 

Rain — Drops  on  dust  form  little  balls,  heavy  rain  tearing  up  roads. 

Thunder  and  Lightning. 

The  Moon — Note  the  changes ;  draw  the  shape  from  week  to  week. 

Snakes — Shape,  covering,  how  they  move,  jaws,  fangs. 

Trees — Evergreen  or  deciduous  (leav&s  might  be  pressed  and  their  shapes 
drawn  round  by  children) ;  the  gum,  jam,  fruit  trees,  etc. 

Poison  Plants. 

Birds— Wild  parrots,  turkeys,  wagtails,  crows,  swallows,  etc. ;  feathers 
wings,  beak,  feet,  motions,  nests,  eggs,  food ;  fowls,  ducks,  etc 

Animals — Kangaroos,  iguanas,  horses,  sheep,  dogs. 

Flowers — ^Thoee  obtained  locally  in  different  seasons. 

The  Cow— Compared  with  sheep  and  goat,  foc^,  teeth,  chewing,  tail 
hoof,  horns,  the  dairy,  butter  ana  cheese  making. 

Anraeit^B — As  mistletoe. 
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The  Farm— Plough,  drill,  feapirig'Yrlaehines,  grass,  cotti,  root  crops,  vines, 
oranges,  shooting  seeds  and  flying  seeds. 

Bees  and. Beekeeping. 

Butterfly — Colours,  beauty,  history.      ' 

Farmers'  Pests— Insects,  beetles,  cockroaches,  ants -^ their  legs,  wings, 
segments,  mouth,  breathing  ai>paratus,  etc. 

Frogs. 

Experiments  should  be  made,  e.y.,  to  illustrate  plant  growth,  grow  an 
onion  in  a  bottle  of  water  and  note  appearance  of  root  and  stem  (a  model 
in  clay  might  be  made  at  various  stages  of  the  growth),  contrast  with 
carrot ;  make  simple  experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  light  on  (1)  leav^ 
and  (2)  roots  ;  celery — blanching  •  simple  manuring  of  plants  ;  how  plantar 
help  or  hinder  each  other's  growth. 

Simple  experiments  in  displacement  of  water,  its  pressure  and  that  of  air, 
squirt  pump  system. 

.  Comparison  and  contrast  should  be  made,  teeth  and  their  uses  in  man, 

•cat,  cow,  horse,  snake  ;  hair,  fur  and  wool  in  the  dog,  the  opossnra  and  the 

sheep  ;  the  beaks  of  ducks,  fowls,  pelicans,  magpies  ;  the  porous  nature  of 

sponge,  chalk,  blotting  paper  •  things  that  melt^butter,  tallow,  aeajing  wax 

ead,  iron  ;  things  that  stretch — a  football,  an  elastic  band 

•  * 

In  the  higher  classes  the  experiments  will  of  course  be  more  difficult,  r»y., 
the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  filtratioji.  and  distillation  of 
water,  its  density  compared  with  mercurv.  Crystals  can  be  fc  rmed  by 
han^ng  a  thread  in  water  in  which  powdered  alum  ha3  baea'disaolved. 
Notions  of  the  thermometer  may  be  given.  Measurements  by  eye,  and 
by  rule ;  weight — by  hand  and  in  scales,  should  be  carefully  tai^t. 
Machines  may  be  explained — the  bicycle,  the  sewing  machine,  the  threshing 
machine. 

Teachers  would  And  some  simple  book  of  experiments  very  usefid,  r.f/., 
J,  A.' Bower's  Simple  Experiments  for  Science-Teaching  published  by  the 


Drill. 

General  Frin-cip/eif. 

Drill  requires  absolute  accuracy  and  great  smartness  to  be  instructive. 
The  lessons  should  be  frequent  and  short.  Any  lessons  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  over  should  be  taken  in  the  playground,  care  hehig  taken  to 
shelter  the  children  from  the  suri.  It  is  very  useful  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  between  other  lessons  to  extension  exercises  in  desks. . 

Standard  I. — Squad  Drill — Part  I.  of  Manual,  Sections  2  to  7  inclusive, 
and  Sections  12,  13,  14,,  17,  and  45.  Physical  Drill  without  Arms,  Section 
SofPartl.  '  '^     '    ' 

Standard  II. — Same  as  Standard  I. 

Standard  III.— Part  I>  of  Manual,  Sect^ions  2  to  7, 12  to  22  inclusive, 
and  45,  Section  8  of  Part  I.,  and  Part  II.  to  Exercise  5,  Part  III.  to  Section 
6.  Physical  Drill  to  end  of  3rd  Practice,  or  Pole  Drill,  Part  IV.  to  end  of 
7th  Practice* 

Standard  IV. — Same  as  Standard  III. 

Standard  V.— Part  L  of  Manual,  Sections  2  to  7, 12  to  33,  35  to  45  inclu- 
sive. Section  8  of  Part  I.,  and  Part  11.  to  end,  Part  III.  to  et]d,  Phypkal 
DrilLto  end  of  4th  Practice,  or  Pole  drill  to  end  of  Part  IV. 

S^rANDARD  V:L— Same8U$Standftrd:V.-  .  .' 

Standard  VII.— Same  as  previous  Standard  •  •     ■    --i 
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MUBIC. 

1.  For  purposes  of  examination  in  large  schools  the  Standards  will  be 
grouped  as  under  : — 

Division  1.  Infants. 

Division  2.  Standards  1.  and  11. 

'     -   '  Divisions.  Standards  III.  and  IV. 

Division  4.  Standjirds  V.,  and  upwards. 

In  small  schools  (under  100  average  attendance)  the  following  grouping 
^U  be  taken  :— 

Division  1.     Infants  and  Standard  I. 
Division  2.    Standards  II.  and  III. 
Division  3.    Standards  IV.,  and  upwards 

2.  The  music  tests  will  not  be  applied  to  individual  chiWren. 

3.  If  the  InspNector  should  notice  that  one  or  two  voices'  are  Unduly 
leading  the  singing,  he  may  silence  such  voices  for  the  time. 

4.  Teachers  will  be  allowed  to  start,  but  not  to  join  in  the  singing, 
except  when  adding  a  bass  or  independent  pM'^td  a  s^ttg  tc^'^tr 

-  I 

^tafi'  NotQtU/n. 

Division  1. 

1.  To  sing,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Examiner,  the  notes  of  the  key-chord 
of  C  (Do,  Mi,  Sol,  Do)  in  any  ea^y  order,  uding  the  Sol-fa  syllables. 

S«  To  sing  an  easy  School   song   or  Action  song   (three  Bongs  to.  lie 

fireipared).  

Division  2. 

1.  To  sing,  as  ix)inted  out  by  the  Examiner,  using  the  Sol-fa  syllables,  the 
ascending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale  of  C,  the  notes  of  the  key-cnord 
of  C  in  any  order,  and  also  small  groups  of  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  of 
C,  as  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  Examiner.  r 

^.  2.  Time  test.    To  sin^  on  one  sound,  to  the  syllable  la  or  doh,  au  exercise 
in  2-4  or  4-4  time,  which  shall  include  minims  and  crotchets. 

3.  To  sing  in  unison  a  School  song  (five  songs  to  be  prepared). 

Division  3. 

1.  To  sing,  ks  in  Division  2,  a  .>ierles  of  notes  in  the  key  of  i\  introducing 
F  sharp  and  B  flat. 

2.  Time  test.  To  sing  on  one  sound  an  exercise  in  4-4  ux  3-4  time,  con- 
taining semibreves,  minmis,  crotchets,  (^navel's. 

3.  Ear-test.  To  imitate  (not  name)  a  simple  phrase  of  not  more  than 
fouf  notes,  using  the  syllable  la  after  nearing  the  £x£^n^iner  ^iug.it.^wio^^to 
ftie  syllable  la  (or  play).  ,     ...  . /, , 

4.  Song  test.    To  sing  in  unison  a  School  song  (five  songs  tq  be  prepared). 

Division  4. 

1.  To  sing,  as  in  previous  Divisions,  any  simple  Diatonic  passage  in  tjie 
key  of  G  (one  sharp)  and  F  (one  flat),  D  (two  sharps),  JB  flat  (two  flats).' 

*  ^ 

2.  Time  test.  To  sing,  on  one  sound,  a  series  of  notes  and  rests  in  2-2, 
4-4,  drS,  3-4  times,  which  may  include  dotted  minims. 

-  S.  Ear  test.  •  To  repeat  and  name  any  three  consecutive  notes  of  the. scale 
of  C,  after  hearing  the  Examiner  sing  it  to  the  syllable  la  (or  play):  llie 
te^t,8liould  .conimence  on  some  note  of  the  key-chord.     ^      <  i  •»    •'  >  ,.•" 

4.  Song  test.  •  To  sing,  in  two  or  more,  ^arts,  a  Schoohsoj!ig_(fiye  jiof^ 
to  be  prepared). 
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Tonic  Sol-fa  MeUvod  and  Notcvtion, 
Division  1. 

1.  To  sing  from  the  modulator,  the  tones  of  a  doh  chord,  in  any  easy 
order,  using  the  sol-fa  syllables. 

2.  To  sing  an  easy  school  'song  or  action  song  (three  songs  to  be  pre- 
pared). 

DivisioD  2. 

1.  To  sol-fa  from  the  modulator  in  any  key — the  key  note  and  chord  being 
given  ;  the  tones  of  the  doh  chord  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  the 
scale  in  stepwise  succession. 

2.  Time  test— To  sing  on  one  tone  to  the  syllable  la  or  doh  an  exercise 
including  one-pulse  and  two-pulse  tones,  in  two -pulse  or  four-pulse  measure. 

3.  To  sing  in  unison  a  school  song  (five  songs  to  be  prepared). 

Division  3. 

1.  To  sol-fa  from  the  modulator,  in  any  key,  simple  passages  in  the  mi^r 
diatonic  scale,  including  f e  and  ta  in  stepwise  progression  ;  also,  to  sol-fa  at 
sight  a  written  or  printed  exercise,  including  the  notes  of  the  doh  chord  in  any 
order,  and  any  other  notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  in  stepwise 
progression. 

2.  Time  test — To  sing  on  one  sound  an  exercise  in  three-pulse  or  four- 
pulse  measure,  containing  one-pulse  notes,  half-pulse  notes,  and  whole 
pulse  rests  on  the  non-accented  pulses  of  the  measure. 

3.  Ear-test. — To  imitate  (not  name)  a  simple  phrase  of  not  more  than  four 
notes,  using  the  syllable  la,  after  hearing  the  Examiner  sing  it  twice  to  the 
syllable  la  (or  play). 

4.  To  sing  in  unison  a  school  song  (five  songs  to  be  prepared). 

Division  4. 

1.  To  sol-fa  any  simple  diatonic  passage  in  the  major  key. 

2.  Time  test — ^To  sing  on  one  tone,  a  series  of  notes  in  two-pulse,  three- 
pulse  or  four  pulse  measure,  including  pulse  and  a  half  notes. 

3.  To  imitate  to  la,  and  afterwards  name  any  three  consecutive  tones  of 
the  scale,  after  hearing  the  Examiner  sing  it  to  the  syllable  la  (or  play).  The 
test  should  commence  on  some  tone  of  the  doh  chord. 

4.  To  sing  a  school  song  in  two  or  more  parts  (five  songs  to  be  prepared) 


SCHEDULE  11. 

Instruction  in  ^Needlework. 

Standard  I.— Needlework  (Girls)— Hemming,  Seaming,  and  Felling. 
Any  garment  or  other  useful  ai*ticle  showing  these  stitches. 

Standard  II. — Needlework  (Girl8)~Sanie  as  Standard  I.,  and  gathering. 

Standard  III. — Needlework  (GirlsJ — Stitching,  pleating,  sewing  on 
strings,  Herringbone  Stitch.    Any  suitable  garment 

Standard  IV.— Needlework  (Girls)— Same  as  Standard  III.,  with  the 
addition  of  Buttonholes. 

Standard  V. — Needlework  (Girls)— the  work  of  the  former  Standaids 
and  Sewing  on  Buttons,  Patching  in  calico,  print  and  flannel.  Any  suitable 
garment. 

Standard  VI. — Darning  Stocking- web  material  (thin  places  and  holes). 
Standard  VII.— Cutting  out  and  fixing  work. 
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SCHEDULE   III. 


Needlework  Examination  Schedule. 


Infants 
Clas8  3. 


Standard  I. 


Exercises. 


Material  Required. 


Standard  II 


Standard  III. 

and 
Standard  IV. 


Standai^  V. 

and 
Upwards. 


To  hem  a  piece  of  calico  3  inches  ;  A    piece   of    calico   3 
long  in  two  colours  of  cotton  !      inches  long, 
(one  side  only.) 


To  fix  and  work  a  sew  and  fell     Two    jneces    of  calico 
seam  of  3  inches.  3  inches  by  2i  inches. 


A.  To  fix  and  work  a  sew  and 
fell  soam  of  3  inches. 

B.  To  ^ther  and  stroke  a  jdece 
of  calico  5  inches  by  2j  inches. 


A.  To  make  a  band  and  fix  it  for 
gathers,  and  work  not  less  than 
2  inches,  and  sew  on  a  string. 

B.  To  fix  and  work  a  sew  and 
fell  seam  of  3  inches,  turn 
down  and  fix  for  hemming  the 
four  sides  of  the  mateiial. 

C.  To  work  3  inches  of  herring- 
boning. 

D.  To  gather  and  stroke  down 
5  inches  and  fix  it  into  a  band 
of  2 J  inches  and  set  it  in  1^ 
inches.    (Standard  IV.  only.) 

E.  Towork  a  button-hole.  (Stand- 
ard IV.  only.) 


A.  To  gather  and  stroke  doA^-n  5 
inches  and  fix  it  into  a  band  of 
2i  inches  and  set  in  U  inches. 

B.  To  put  in  a  flannel,  a  print,  or 
a  calico  imtch  2  inches  square. 


C.  To  double  down  as  for  a  baud, 
and  on  this  cut  and  work  a  but- 
ton hole,  and  sew  on  a  button 
(not  pierced). 

D.  To  darn  an  irregulai-  space 
about  1  inch  s<|uare,  on  stock- 
ing material.  (Standards  VI. 
and  VII.  only.) 


A.  Two  pieces  of  calico 
3  inches  by  21  inches. 

B.  One  piece  of  calico 
5  inches  by  2i  inches. 


A.  One  piece  of  calico 
3  inches  square,  and  a 
piece  of  tape  2  inches 
long. 

B.  Two  pieces  of  calico 
3  inches  by  2i  inches. 


C.  One  piece  of  flannel 
3  inches  by  2i  inches. 

D.  A  piece  of  calico  5 
inches  by  2j  inches, 
and  a  piece  3  inches 
souare. 

E.  A  piece  of  calico  3 
inches  by  2}  inches. 


A.  A  piece  of  calico  T) 
inches  by  24  inches, 
and  a  piece  3  inches 
s(iuare. 

B.  A  piece  of  flannel,  of 
print,  and  of  calico 
each  4  inches  square, 
and  another  piece  of 
same  2  inches  square. 

C  A  piece  of  calico  5 
inches  square,  and  a 
linen  button  (not 
pierced). 

D.  A  piece  of  stocking 
web  3  inches  square. 


41 3U 
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EXKKCISES.  MaTEKIAL    REQUIRED. 


E.  Cut  out  and  tack  together  one 
of  the  following  : — 

1.  A  child's  pinafore.  i 

2.  A  child's  frock  body.  ' 

3.  A  chemise  for  a  girl  eight  ] 

years   old.     (Standard  i 
VII.  only.) 


E.  Two  sheets  of  tissue 
paper. 


NoteB. — 1.  Each  girl  who  has  been  four  months  or  more  on  the  School 
Register  must  show  a  finished  garment  suitable  for  her  standard. 
Such  garment  must  have  been  worked  since  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  Examination. 

2.  (jarments  must  be  presented  for  examination  in  the  same  condi 

tion  as  when  completed  by  the  scholars. 

3.  Suitable  needles,  cotton,  thimbles,  and  scissors  should  be  in  readi- 

ness for  distribution,  together  with  the  other  material  mentioned 
in  the  table  of  exercises. 

4.  Coloured  cottons  must  be  used  in  all  Standards  at  the  annual 

Examinations. 

5.  Each  girl  whose  name  is  on  the  Examination  Schedule  ^ill  be 

required  to  work  one  or  more  of  the  exercises  specified  in  Schedule 
III.  at  the  annual  Examination  without  the  slightest  aid  or 
advice  from  the  teacher,  either  in  fixing,  sewing,  or  cutting  out. 
In  Infants'  Classes  the  hem  required  from  Class  3  may  be  pre- 
viously fixed  by  the  teacher. 


SCHEDULE  IV. 

Ex-Seventh  Standard. 

1.  Children  who  have  successfully  passed  the  Seventh  Standard,  and 
remain  at  school,  must  continue  and  extend  the  work  they  have  done  in 
that  class  in  : — 

Arithmetic. 

English,  esi)ecially  comiK)sition. 

Dmwing. 

Agriculture. 

English  History,  with  Sutherland's  History  of  Australia. 

Oeogi-aphy.— Historical  Geography  will  be  more  fully  taught— special 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  India.  Physiography  should 
be  taken  on  general  lines. 

And  at  least  two  si)ecific  subjects  in  addition. 


SCHEDULE  v. 

Specific  Subjects. 

1.  Notice  of  intention  to  teach  these  subjects  must  be  given  to  the 
Department  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year ;  otherwise  no  examina- 
tion ynW  be  held.  Such  notice  must  state  the  subjects  chosen,  artd  the 
probable  number  of  candidates. 

%  Children  in  Standard  VI.  may  take  one  specific  subject,  and  those  in 
Standard  VI  [.  uot  more  than  two.  The  leave  of  the  Department  must  be 
given  before  thuy  are  taken. 
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3.  No  scholars  can  be  examined  for  two  successive  years  ih  the  same 
stage  of  the  same  subject,  except  by  permission  of  an  Inspector. 

As  a  rule  no  scholar  after  being  examined  in  one  subject  may  be  [»re- 
sented  in  another  until  he  has  piissed  both  stages  of  the  first. 

FiRHT  Stage* 

Algebtu — Notation,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division. 

Euclid — Euclid  Book  I.  to  Prop.  26  inclusive. 

Mensuration — Triangles  and  parallelograms. 

Latin — ^Grammar  to  the  end  of  regular  verbs,  with  simple  exercises  in 
translation. 

Mechanics — Matter  in  three  states ;  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  The 
mechanical  properties  peculiar  to  each  state.  Matter  is  porous, 
compressible,  elastic.  Measurement  as  practised  by  the  mechanic. 
Measures  of  length,  time,  velocity  and  sound. 

French — Grammar  to  end  of  regular  verbs.  Some  knowledge  of  common 
conversational  phi-ases  and  sentences. 

Ammal  Phi/siology— The  build  of  the  human  body.  Names  and  posi- 
tions of  tie  internal  organs.    The  properties  of  muscle. 

j5oto?i//— Characters  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower, 
illustrated  by  specimens  of  common  flowering  plants. 

Chemistry — ^Eleraentary  and  compound  matter.  Illustrntions  of  combi- 
nation decomposition  in  such  bodies  as  hydrochloric  acid,  water, 
oxide  of  mercury  and  rust  of  iron. 

Domestic  Economif  (6rtr/«)— Food  :  its  composition,  nutritive  value,  and 
preparation.    Clothing  and  washing. 

Shorthand — Pitman's  system  : — To  write  from  slow  dictation  (at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  30  words  a  minute)  a  passage  from  a  First  or 
Second  Header  ;  and  also  some  separate  words  and  phrases,  the 
shorthand  notes  to  be  subsequently  ti-anscribed  or  read. 

Second  Stage. 

Algebra-^ThA  same,  with  G.C.M.,  L.C.M.,  and  very  simple  equations 
involving  one  unknown  equation. 

Eudid—EviQMd  Book  I. 

Mensuration — The  same  and  the  circle. 

Za^it»— Irregular  verbs  and  first  rules  of  Syntax.  Translation  of  simple 
sentences  of  English  (three  or  four  woi'ds)  into  Latin.  Know- 
ledge of  Delectus  or  other  first  Latin  reading-book. 

Mechanics — Matter  in  motion.  The  weight  of  a  body,  its  inertia  ami 
momentum.    Measm'e  of  force  and  work. 

French — Grammar  to  end  of  irregidar  verbs,  and  translation  into  English 
of  easy  narrative  sentences.  Few  pages  of  a  French  conversji- 
tion  or  reading  book  approved  by  an  Inspector. 

Animal  Physiology — The  organs  and  functions  of  alimentation,  circula 
tion,  andf  respiration.    The  use  and  abuse  of  foods  and  drinks. 

-Sotony— Structure  of  wood,  bark,  and  pith,  cells  and  vessels.  Food  of 
plants,  and  manner  in  which  a  plant  grows.  Functions  of  the 
root,  leaves,  and  different  parts  of  the  flower. 

Chemistry — Preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  gases,  such  as 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine.  The  chemical  cha- 
racter and  constituents  of  pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  the 
nature  of  the  impurities  sometimes  found  in  both.  Effect.s  of 
plants  and  animals  on  air. 
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Dom^Htiv  Economy  {Girls) — Food  :  ito  functions.  The  dvrelling :  wann- 
ing, cleaning,  ana  ventilation.  Rules  for  healUi :  the  manage- 
ment of  a  sick-room. 

Shorthtml — As  aliove,  but  dictation  to  be  at  the  rate  of  at  least  40  vords 
a  minute,  from  a  Third  or  Fourth  Reader.  Some  examples  of 
phrases  will  also  be  required. 


APPENDIX  B. 


srBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS'  C  ERTIFICATES. 

Note.-    I'ht    r'oilotrintj    fHf*itr(s  wiii  be  roimdered  as  ^^ failing^  wbjects, 

throktqkoHt  thf  f^fi  mi  nation  /or  Teacfurs^  Certijictites  : — Reading^ 

Writing^  ^l)fllin{h    ArithmttiCy  English^   Geograjfh*/,    and   Schoui 

Management ;  in  each  nf  ichich  subjects  stj-fy  per  c^nf.  of  the  f)ostiUe 

marks  must  be  gained. 

Fob  a  "C"  Cebtifigats. 

Marin. 

100    Reading    Prose  and  Poetry,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 

meanings  of  words  in  the  {lassage  read. 

[  Writing  S])ecimens  of  Penmanship  in  text,  half- text, 

^  and  small  hand. 

I  •^V*^'''"'/  Dictation  of  a  passage  of  at  least20  lines  from 

'  *  any  standard  author. 

200    Jnthmrtir    Simple    and    Comjiound    Rules,    Reduction, 

Simple  and  C'omiK>und  ProjKjrtion,  Practice 
and  Simple  Interest,  ViUgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions. 

1 1  M^    Ehgh'sh Vccidence,  Parsing  and  Analysis  of  Sentences, 

IVefixes  and  Affixes,  lV>mpo8ition  and  Para- 
]»hrading,  Derivation  of  Common  Words. 

100    GrfmjnifAff    Australasia    and    Europe    particularly,    the 

iMncipal  Physical  Features  of  the  World, 
Memory  Maps. 

!•«    //w^•^v Outlines  of  English  History. 

2ni>    S^.h'^J  Ma  H*ttj»^  mr  Ht   . .  .To  give  a  lesson  before  an  Inspector  of  Schools, 

and  to  answer  questions  in  Organisation, 
I>iM.'iplinc,  and  Instruction  in  Schools. 
The  Registers  used  in  W.A.  Schools. 

!»<»    A*ft.'/f»^.f'i'(/'"/*»fAx^...The  whole  CouPH?  for  the  Standards  a.s  pre- 

M.Tiljed  in  SchediUe  II. 

.V>     Dn  :7 The  whole  Cour&c  as  jier  Manual. 

,V^    .V*%x<«V Ability  to  Teach  a  simple  School  Song  by  ear 

and  by  note;  knowledgeof  either  staff  nota- 
tion w  tonic-eol-fa,  as  in  Nelson's '*  Music 
for  PupQ  Teachers." 

UX>    Z>•>^^"•V.•  Freehand  and  Blackboard  Drawing. 

FoK    ^   ^•B''  CEBTiriCATK. 

1«V    AW  'J^ -^"^y  standard  author  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

I  \Vr,t% •  ■     Sjieciniens  of  Copy-lines, 

^*^^  \  <(*V'f^  ■    Any  Exercise. 
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Powible 
Mtfki. 

200    Antknietic    Simple   and  Compound    Proportion,  Vulgar 

and  Decimal  Fi-actions,  Practice,  Interest, 
Profit  and  Loss,  Discount,  square  and  Cube 
Root,  Percentages,  Stocks,  ^lensuration  of 
Surfaces. 


200    English Parsing,  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Accidence  of 

all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Para^rasin^  and 
Composition,  Affixes,  Prefixes,  Derivatives. 


1 00    Geogmphij    Australasia,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 

^enerallv.    The  Briti  ^  ^^  -  - ' ^'  '^'  -'" 

Physical  Geography. 


generallv.    The  British  Empire  particularly. 
Physical  C 


1 OO    Hutory Outlines  of  English  History  to  present  time. 

Australian  History  (Sutherland). 

100  Dmvnnn  Vdvanced  Exercises  in  Freehand  and  Geo- 
metry.    Blackboard  Drawing. 

KX)    X€alkwnrk{Fema!t'fi)..JX\\Q  Course  as  prescri]:)ed  for  the  Four  Classes 

of  Pupil  Teachers. 

lOO    EnglUh  Lit€)\xtu}'€ "Primer  of  English  Literature,"  by  Stopford 

Brooke  ;  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village ;" 
and  Thackeray's  "  Esmond." 

2O0    School  Management    ...Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  ;  to  take  charge 

of  a  School  in  the  presence  of  an  Inspector  ; 
the  Education  Acts  and  Reffulations ;  the 
Registers  used  in  W.A.  Schools. 

lOO     Domestic  Economij 

{Females) .' Domestic  Economy  for  Teachers  4«.  6c?.    (T. 

Nelson  and  Son.) 

1  OO  Miisic Knowledge  of  both  staflf  notation  and  tonic- 
sol-fa,  as  in  Nelson's  "  Masic  for  Pupil 
Teachers." 

lOO    Drill To  know  Drill  as  i^er  Manual,  and  to  drill  a 

Cla.ss. 

2O0    Euclidy  Algebra^  and 

Menswntton  (J[fci/e«).Euclid  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  with  deductions 

from  Books  I.  and  II. ;  Algebra,  to  Quadra- 
tic Equations,  including  Surds,  and  Mensu- 
ration of  Surfaces  and  Bolids. 

Additional  Subjects. 

(Only  one  may  be  taken.) 

1 X)    Latin Grammar  and  Composition,  e.g.y  from  Abbot's 

In  Latina  or  Arnold's  Latin  A'ose  (Bradley)  to 
Ex  40,  and  Coesar  "  De  Bello  Gallico,"  Books 
I.  to  IV. 

150    French  Gi-ammar,  Composition,  and  Tmnslation  from 

Victor  Hugo's  "  Heniani." 
150    Science  Any  one  of  the  following  :— 

(a)  Animal  Fhysiology—Elementeivy  Les- 
sons Physiology--Huxley. 

(6)  Inwganic  Chemistry — Inorganic  Chemis- 
try for  beginners,  by  Roscoe-Lunt. 


(c)   Fhysiography  —  Elementary     Physio- 
graphy—Thornton. 
{d)  Fhysics — Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics 


(e)  Geology — Geikie's  Class  book  of  Geology. 

(f)  Agiicult'Ure — Fream's  Elements  of  Agi-i- 
culture.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
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For  an  **A'*  Certificate. 

Po«tbl« 
Xfarki. 

1  ( Ml     Rtiuling    Any  standard  author  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

f  Writintj    Si^ecimens  of  Copy  Setting  and  Letter  Writing 

KSjieUimj    Any  exercise. 

2<K)    A  rithmetic    The  whole  Theory  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic 

Mensuration. 

200    EnglM The  same  as  for  a  **  B  "  Certificate,  with  in- 
creased .skill. 

100    (wtogmphtf    The  World.    Physical  Geography. 

W)    Mimic Singing-class  book  by  O.  J.  Stimpson,  and 

Nelson's  "  Music  for  Pupil  Teachers,"  or  Cur- 
wen's  Standard  Course  to  Step  VI.  inclusiTC. 

100    Phyftiotjmiihy Huxley s     "Physiography,"     and     Lockyer'a 

"Astronomy. 

200    School  Jfanaffemtnt   ...Gladman's    "School    Work,"    and    Quick's 

"Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.'  To 
take  charge  of  a  school  in  the  presence  of  an 
Inspector. 

100    Dramnif  Advanced  Exercises  in  Freehand  and  Model 

Blackboard  Drawing. 

100    HUtonj Green's  "History    of  the  English  People'; 

Australian  History. 

100    Em/lish  Liff.mtHie Money's  " English  Literature,"   Shakespeare's 

"  Hamlet "  ;  Bacon's  Essays,  1,  2,  3,  4,  i), », 
1 1,  and  14  to  19.    Milton's  "  Lycidaa." 

200    Euclid  Algebra^  tuul 

THg(ynometfy{Mal€8)E\xc\id, — Books  I.  to  VI.  with  deductions  from 

Books  I.  to  IIL,  inclusive.  Todhunter's 
Smaller  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

(Sanitatum  ancl   Healthy  Life  and  Healthy  Dwellings. 

200  -!  NeedUtooi'k  (Fetttales 

[      only)    K  Roeevear's  **  Textbook  of  Needlework,"  etc 

Additional  Subjects, 

(Two  only  may  be  taken.) 

200    (\)  Latin    Livy,  Book  XXIL:  Virgil's  "Georgics,"  Book 

IV. ;  Horace's  Odes,  Book  I. ;  Gnunmar 
and  Composition. 

200    (2)  Fi*ench Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation,  Mo- 

li^re's  "Medecin  Malgre  Lui,"  and  Dc 
Balzac's  "  Eugenie  Grande." 

200    (3)  Sciencf Any  two  of  the  following  :— 

{a)  Animal  Fhy%i6lo{i\i — Huxley. 

(6)  Inoi*ganic  Chemistry — Ira  D.  Remsen. 

(c)  PAyMca—Balfour  Stewart. 

(cO  Geology — Geikie. 

(r)    Afinrn/furt  —  Freani    (including  Part 
111.). 
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APPENDIX    C. 


TEACHER8'    SALARIES. 

Regulation  64. — The  annual  salaries  of  classified  head  teachers  shall  be 
according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

For  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  of  : — 


Class 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 


Male. 
£350  to  £400* 


£300 
£250 
£220 
£180 
£120 


>» 


>» 


?> 


»» 


£350 
£300 
£250 
£220 
£180 


Female. 
£280  to  £320 
£240  „  £280 
£200  „  £240 
£175  „  £200 
£145  „  £175 
£100  „  £145 


Provlsional. 
Male.  Female.    ■ 

A.  Schools  over  15  £i)0  to,£l20      -        «      £80  to  £lOO. 

B.  Schools  below  15  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  head. 

These  salaries  will  rise  by  annual  increments  of  £10,  but  these 
increases  may  be  stopped  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  if  the 
Inspector's  rei>ort  is  unfavourable,  or  should  there  have  l)een  any 
serious  complaint  against  the  teacher  during  the  year. 

(a)  A  deduction  of  £5  will  be  made  from  the  above  rates  if  the 
teacher  does  not  possess  a  certificate  for  drill  instruction.  A 
similar  deduction  will  also  be  made  from  female  teachers  who 
are  not  qualified  to  teach  sewing. 

{h)  In  a  mixed  school  where  sewing  is  taught  by  the  teacher's 
wife,  an  additional  £12  per  annum  will  be  paicl. 

(r)  Quarters  will,  when  possible,  be  i)rovidfid.  In  other  cases  an 
allowance  may  be  granted  of  £25  per  annum  for  schools  in 
Classes  I.  to  iV.  antl  of  £15  per  annum  in  other  schools.  This 
will  not  as  a  rule  apply  to  iirovisional  schools. 

{d)  An  additional  £30  per  annum  may  be  granted  to  teachers  of 
schools  on  goldfields  were  cost  of  living  is  very  high. 

Regulation  65.— No  unclassified  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  shall  receive 
a  higher  salary  than  (males)  £110;  (females)  £90. 

Regulation  66.— If  a  teacher  he  appointed  to  a  school  of  higher  cla.ss  than 
that  to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled  by  Regulation  59,  tiie  salary  to  be 
paid  to  that  teacher  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister. 

Regulation  67.— When  there  is  a  vacany  in  the  head-teachership  of  a 
school  for  a  period  exceeding  two  months,  the  assistant  in  charge  will 
receive,  during  the  time  he  has  been  acting,  half  the  salary  of  the  head 
teacher  and  half  his  own,  subject  to  a  favourable  report  of  his  conduct 
of  the  school  by  an  Inspector  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister. 

•After  January  1,  1901,  the  follo^nng  impioved  scale  uf  salaries  will  take 
effect : — 

Head  Teachers.       Male.  Female. 

Class      I.     £370  to  £450        -        -        -        £300  to  £350 


II. 

£320  „  £370 

„  III. 

£270  „  £320 

„   IV. 

£220  „  £270 

V. 

£180  „  £220 

»   VI. 

£140  „  £180 

rov.  A, 

£100  „  £140 

£260 
£230 
£180 
£150 
£120 
£90 


£300 
£260 
£230 
£180 
£150 
£130 
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Regulation  68.— The  annual  salaries  of  assistants  shall  be : — 


Assistants  holding 
A  certificates 
B         „  -       - 

c      ..         .-     - 

Unclassified  asiiistants 


Male. 


Fbhale. 


£130  to  £160 

£100  to  £130 

£80  to  £100 

£50  to    £80 


£160  to  £200* 

£130  to  £160 

£100  to  £130 

£70  to  £100 

These  salaries  will  rise  by  annual  increments  of  £10  if  the  Inspector's 
report  is  satisfactory,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  complaint  or  other 
matter  against  the  teacher  during  the  year. 

(a)  In  large  schools  where  the  Minister  may  deem  desirable  a  first 
assistant  may  be  appointed,  such  assistant  shall  receive  £15 
per  annum  in  addition  to  the  salary  as  laid  down  above. 

(b)  An  additional  £30  or  £40  per  annum  may  be  granted  to  all 

teachers  in  the  goldfields  schools  where  the  cost  of  living  w 
very  high. 


Teachers   of  Sewing. 
Regulation  75.— Teachers  of  sewing  shall  be  \md  as  follows  :— 

In  Schools  of  Class  V. £20 

In  Schools  of  Class  VI. £12 

Regulation  76. — The  same  person  may  be  appointed  to  the  combined  posi- 
tions of  sewing  mistress  and  monitor  in  the  same  school. 

Sevnng  mistresses  will  not  be  required  where  there  is  a  female 
teacher  competent  to  teach  sewing,  and  their  appointment  will  lapse 
on  the  appointment  of  such  teacher. 


Bonus   for   Successful   Teaching. 

Regulation  69.— Head  and  assistant  teachers  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  following  annual  bonu.ses  for  successful  teaching  according  *5 
their  schools  are  Massed  "  Excellent "  or  "  Good."  This  classification 
will  take  into  account  the  Inspector's  surprise  visit  as  well  as  the 
annual  Examination. 

These  will  be  paid  after  the  annual  Examination,  but  will  not  be 
awarded  to  teachers  who  have  been  less  than  nine  months  in  the 
school. 


1 

1           Head  Teachen. 

1 

AastataDts. 

1 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Teftclien  holding 

CIms  a  certlflcate    - 

15 

10 

£ 
0 

£ 
6 

»»     J8          ,,          •       - 

10 

7 

7 

5 

/•I 

-     i              ' 

5 

5 

S 

UnclaMlAed  Teachen 

•     1              4 

• 

3 

S 

1 

*  After  January  1,  1901,  the  following  improved  scale  of  salaries^  ^^^  **^® 
effect  :— 

Male  Fkmale, 

An^lstantB  holding 

A  certificates    £19«)  to  £22<)  £170  to  £200 


Bl 

B2 

CI 

C2  ,. 

Unclatisifiecl 


£170  „   £19<» 

£150  „   £170 

£130  „   £1,50 

£110  „   £130 

£80  „   £110 


£150  „  £170 

£130  „  £150 

£110  „  £130 

£90  „  £110 

£60  „  £90 
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APPENDIX    D, 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  PUPIL  TEACHER.S  AND 

MONITORS. 

Regulation  241 . — Pending  further  arrangements  ^^  may  be  necessary  after 
the  ebtablishment  of  a  tmining  college,  pupil  teachera  may  be  employed 
to  serve  in  school  where  the  average  attendance  is  at  least  30. 

Regulation  242.— Candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher  must  be  not 
less  than  fourteen  or  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  They  must  be 
free  from  any  bodily  infirmity  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness,  and 
must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

Regulation  243. — Pupil  teachers  must  i>ass  in  the  subjects  specified  in  the 
"Instructions"  at  the  regular  examination  held  in  December  each 
year :  but  candidates  for  employment,  when  specially  recommended, 
may  be  examined  at  other  times  on  the  understanding  that  they  will 
be  required  to  sit  again  at  the  regular  annual  examination  next 
following,  in  the  same  or  higher  class,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Deimrtment.  Pupil  teachei-s  in  the  Fourth  Class  will  not  be  permitted 
to  sit  for  the  Fourth  Class  examination  (t'.e.,  for  admission  to  the  Third 
Class)  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  except  under 
sp^ial  circumstances.  A])plicants  for  pupil  teachership,  whose  qualifi- 
cations, experience,  etc.,  make  them  eligible  to  sit  for  a  higher 
examination  than  the  candidate^^,  may  do  so  by  special  i)ermission  of 
the  Department. 

Regulation  244. — Candidates  who  have  passed  the  Junior  or  Senior 
Adelaide  or  some  other  etjuivalent  University  examination  not  more 
than  one  year  jjreviously,  are  eligible  to  l>e  appointed  pupil  teachers 
without  exaniination ;  they  will,  however,  be  required  to  serve  one 
month  on  trial  without  salary.  If  their  age  is  suitable,  they  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  admitted  to  a  class  hieher 
than  the  Fourth  Class.  They  will  be  required  to  sit  at  the  next  follow- 
ing annual  pupil  teachers'  examination. 

Regulation  245. — The  remuneration  of  a  pupil  teacher  shall  consist  of  (a) 
instruction  to  be  given  by  the  head  teacher  for  at  least  five  hours  per 
week,  of  which  not  more*  than  two  hours  shall  be  on  the  same  day,  and 

ih)  an  annual  salaiT.  A  time-table,  ^howin^  the  time  at  which  the 
essons  are  proposed  to  be  given,  and  the  subjects  for  each  day's  study, 
must  be  submitted  by  the  head  master  to  the  Chief  Inspector  for  his 
approval 

Regulation  246. — Salaries  shall  be  paid  to  pupil  teachers  at  the  following 
rates: — 

Males.  Females. 

First  class  -  -  £56  per  year  -  £44  per  year.* 

Second  class  -  £44       „  -  £34        „ 

Third  class  -  £32       „  -  £25 

Fourth  class  -  £20       „  -  £HJ 

Regulation  247. — A  pupil  teacher  will  not  be  jiromoted  to  a  higher  class 
unless  he  obtains  at  least  60  \)^v  cent,  of  the  possible  marks  at  the 
Annual  Examination.  ^^Tien  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
marks  are  obtained,  a  pupil  teacher  will  remain  in  the  same  class  for 
another  year,  and  will  receive  the  salary  prescril>ed  for  that  class. 
Should  a  pupil  teacher  fail  twice  in  the  Examination  in  the  same 
class,  the  appointment  will  at  once  lapse.  Should  he  have  neglected 
his  studies,  or  show  incompetency  for  his  position  as  teacher,  his 
services  may  be  dispensed  with  without  notice  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Minister.  On  the  successful  completion  of  apprenticeship,  a  pupil 
teacher  will  r^^ive  th^  "  C  "  teachers  certificate, 
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H eolation  ^48.— The  head  teacher  will  devote  at  lea^t  one  hour  dailv  to 
the  iiiHtructioD  of  pujiil  teachcns  And  will  see  that  all  the  prescnbed 
8ubject8  are  duly  studied  bv  them.  Suitable  routines  are  to  be  jire- 
{lared,  and  a  record  is  to  be  Kept,  showing  (a)  the  time  of  commencing 
the  daily  lesson,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  concluded,  (6)  the  exer- 
cise and  home  lesson  appointed  for  the  day. 

Regulation  249. — Pupil  teachers  will  be  half-time  only  until  they  have 
passed  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  they  may  be  appointed  full  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Minister.  Head  teachers  must  on  no  account  keep 
their  pupil  teachers  working  full  time,  when  under  sixteen,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  another  teacher,  or  any  similar  cause.  All  pupil 
teachers  must  be  released  from  any  school  work  at  12  noon  and  3.4.5 
p.m.,  and  they  must  not  be  required  to  do  any  work  for  the  day  school 
out  of  school  hours,  except  for  the  preparation  of  their  own  lesannsw 
During  the  first  three  months  of  a  pupil  teacher's  amiointment,  which 
are  purely  proliationary,  he  is  not  to  be  counted  on  tiie  school  staff. 

IN'^ilation  2.V).—  Head  teachers  are  i-equire^l  to  exercise  strict  moral  .super- 
vision oviT  their  jmpil  teachers  ;  to  see  that  they  attend  regularly  and 
punctually  at  their  own  lesions,  whether  in  central  classes  or  oixlinar)' 
school ;  and  tlint  they  give  pro))er  attention  to  their  lessons  and  to 
their  private  duties.  They  must  direct  and  supervise  their  methods  of 
teaching  and  correct  their  notes  and  lessons. 


Instructions. 

1.  (Candidates  are  to  Ix*  of  sound  and  healthy  constitution.  Before 
engagement  as  pupil  teachers  each  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate 
of  physical  fitnes.s  for  the  duties  of  teacher  signed  by  a  duly  qualified 
medical  man. 

2.  At  the  close  of  each  year,  the  head  teacher  shall  forward  to  the  Chief 
Inspector : — 

(ff,)  A  statement  showing  the  number  of  times  each  pupil  teacher 
or  monitor  has  been  absent  during  the  year,  and  the  causes 
of  such  absences. 

(b,)  A  certificate  of  punctuality,  obedience,  and  attention  to  duties 
for  each  pupil  teacher  or  monitor. 

3.  Text  Books  recommended  :— 

Mason's  Grammar. 

W,  Hughes'  Class  Book  of  Geography, 

Gladman's  School  Method. 

Gardiner's  History  of  England. 

Australian  History — Sutherland. 

Jones'  Manual  of  Needlework. 

Todhunter's  Algebra,  Euclid,  and  Mensuration. 

Oeikie's  Physical  Geography. 

Subjects  of  Study. 
Ponilile          Candidates  for  Monttorship  or  PupU  TeacherMp, 
flO    Reading    Any  Advanced  Reader. 


The  new  sc<ale  from  January  1,  1901,  will  be  as  follows  ; — 

Male.  Female. 

Firhtcla8.s  -        £6«        -        -        £50 

Second  class    -        •        £o6        -        •        £40 
Third  class      -  £42        •        •        £30 

Fourth  cla&^  -£»>..        £20 


Poaaible 
3£arla. 

40     Writituif    Text,  Half-text,  and  Siu-ill  Hand. 

40    Sjfellitu/    Dictatioi  i  Exercise  and  Si>el  ling  in  the  various 

Pai)ers  of  Answers. 

100    Arithfuefir    Notation   and  Numeration,  all   Arithmetical 

Tables,  Weights  and  Measures,  Simple  and 
Cominmnd  Jlules,  Vulgar  Fractions,  Simple 
Pix)portion  and  Pi*actice. 

1 00    EivjU^h To  Parse  and  Analyse  correctly  any  ordinary 

Passage,  Prefixes,  Affixes,  and  Common 
Roots.    Composition. 

80     Geoffraphy    Definition    of    Geographical     Terms.      The 

Oeography  of  Australia. 

1 00     Teachiiuj  To  teach  a  Junior  Class  to  the  satisfaction  of 

an  lnsi)ector. 

80     Xee4Ueinork{F(*mafef)...\{emn\mg^  Seaming,    Felling,   Stitching,  and 

Sewing  on  Strings,  Herringl>one  Stitch  on 
Canvas  or  Flannel,  Knitting  (four  needles), 
plain  and  purled— Muifatecs. 

Fourth  Cfa*s  Pupil  Tmrherfi, 

40    Readimf    Im  proved  articulation  and  ex  pression. 

40     Wn'tiu/f Specimens  of  copy  setting,  including  figures. 

4(>    S})e/iin(f More  di fficul t  j>assage  of  Dictation. 

80    AHthmetIc    Simple  and    Compound    Projiortion,   Vulgar 

and  Decimal  Fractions,  Pmctice. 

80    Eri/fiM Vccidence  of  Noun,  Verb,  Adjective,  Pronoun, 

and  Adverb.  Parsing.  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tives, and  Comix)sition.  To  repeat  TK)  lines 
of  Poetry  from  a  standard  author,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  meanings  and  allusions. 

SO     Geogmphf    Australasia,    Outlines    of    Euroi>e,    Memory 

Mails. 

vSO    History Outlines  of  English  History  to  10G6,  Australian 

History  to  1808. 

00    DmvAtuj  Freehand  Dramng. 

40    Euclid  {Males) Book  I.,  Propositions  1.  to  XXVI.  inclusive. 

40    A  Igebiu  (Males)  Blackie'a  Elementary  Algebra,  Part  I. 

lOO    School  Management   ...To  give  a  Heading  Lesson,  and  to  examine  the 

class  on  the  passage  read.    To  answer  ques- 
tions on  how  to  secure  Order,  Attention, 
and  Discipline.     Notes  of  Lesson. 
80    A'^eedleu'ork (Females).., G&thenng,  setting-in,  button  holes,  sewing  on 

buttons. 
Darning,  plain,  as  for  thin  places,  in  stocking- 
web  material.     Knitting  (four  needles)  a 
sock.      Herring-lwning    a    patch,   at    least 
three  inches  scpmre,  on  coarse  flannel. 

40    2>W// ,.,. Drill  Manual. 

Squad  -.—Part  I.  to  end  of  Section  8. 
Physical :— Part  II.  to  end  of  Exercise  2. 
Free :— Part  II.  to  end  of  Exercise  2. 
:.:—        '  Poles  :— Part  III.  to  end  of  Section  2. 

.       •  •.  Desk  Drill 
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fil2       T}ie  Syaiem  of  Efhifuitioi}  in   Wfst4*rn  AuMi^dln, 

MtfkB. 

40    Jfuaic The  firot  year's  course  in  Nelson's  Moioc  fcr 

Pupil  Teachers. 

Third  Ciau — Pupil  Tecteken  and  Monitors  BeaMng  the 

Age  of  16. 

40    Beading    Any  standard  Proee  Author. 

40     W^'iting Siiecimens  of  Penmanship. 

40    Spelling ^lore  difficult  i^assa^^  of  Dictation. 

80    Arithmetic    Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Simple  and 

Compound  Interest,  Profit  and  Loss. 

80    English Accidence  of  all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Fusing 

Analysis,  Paraphrasing,  Derivatives.  To 
repeat  80  consecutive  lines  of  Poetr)[,  vith  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  aHusiooB. 

Sii    Geoffitifihf/    The    United    Kingdom   and   Asia,   Memorj 

^fap8. 

«)    Hi*tof*y Outlines  of  English  History  to  1485,  Aus- 
tralian History  to  1851. 

<!«>    Dnnn'tig  To  dmw  nix  simple  objects  on  the  blackboard. 

40    EncM  (MnUs) Book  I. 

40    A  igebm  ( Mnhn)  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners,  to  page  83. 

lU)    Schf)f»l  ,}ffinHffemfnt   ...To  give   a   Lesson    on    the   Rudiments   of 

Grammar  and  the  Principles  of  AriUunetic 
— first  four  Rules.  To  answer  questioDs  on 
the  subject  of  School  Rewards  and  Pimiah- 
ments.    Notes  of  L^sons. 

80    Needletrork  (FenMles).,. The    running   of   a   tuck.      Knitting  (four 

needles)  a  sock  or  stocking,  ribbed  or  plMn. 
Darning  of  a  hole  in  stocking  web  mateml 
Patching  in  calico  or  flannel. 

40    Mnsic Second  year's  course  in  Nelson's  Music  for 

Pupil  Teachers. 

40    Ih-ill Drill  Manual. 

Pkfft  L  to  end  of  Section  22. 
Part  IL  to  end  of  fizercise  6. 
Part  IIL  to  end  of  Exercise  5. 
Pfert  IV.  to  end  of  Section  VX 

Second  Class. 

40    Reading Any  standard  Poet. 

40     Writing Specimens  of  Penmanship. 

40    Spelling To  correct  a  passage  incorrectly  spelt 

80    Arithtnetic    Interest,  Discount,  Square  Root,  Percentages. 

«0    English More  advanced  exercises  in  losing,  AdsItsu, 

and  Composition.  Accidence,  Derivatires. 
To  repeat  100  lines  of  Prose  from  any 
standard  author,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  and  allusions. 

W^    G^igmjthff    The  British  Empire  and  Africa,  Memory  Maps. 

m    HistoiHi Outlines  of  English  History  from  1485  U) 

1820.    Australian  History  to  1869. 
60    Drawing   , Fr^and— more  difllcult  ©Xircises, 
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FOMible 
MwkB. 

40    JSvclid— Males Book  II.,  with  easy  deductions  from  Book  I. 

up  to  Prop.  Z% 

40    AlgelnU'-MdUss  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners,  to  page 

134. 

100    School  Management    ...To  give  lessons  to  a  higher  dass  in  Grammar 

and  Geography,  and  a  lesson  explanatory  of 
some  arithmetical  process.  Notes  of 
Lessons. 

80    Xeedls9mvk-Fenuil<fi^    Whip  stitch,  setting  a  frill.    Darning —plain 

on  coarse  linen.  Patching — in  print 
Knitting— a  long  stocking  with  heel 
thickened. 

40    Drill Drill  Manual. 

Part  I.  to  end  of  Section  33. 
Part  IL  at  end  of  Exercise  7. 
Part  III.  to  the  end. 
Part  IV.  to  the  end  of  Section  10. 

40    Mutic Nelson's  Third  year  course. 

FvTBt  Class, 

40    Reading   Any  standard  Author  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

40    Writing Specimens  of  Penmanship. 

40    Spelling Any  Exercise. 

80    Arithmetic    The  work  of  previous  years,  and  Cube  lioot 

and  Stocks.    Mensuration  of  Surfaces. 

80    Eniftish Recapitulation    of   all    preceding   Exerciser. 

To  repeat  150  lines  of  Poetry,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words  and 
allusions. 

80    Geognipht/    America.     Physical  Geography. 

80    Histonj Outlines  of  English  History  to  present  time. 

Australian  History  to  present  tmie. 

80    Di-aioing  Model    Drawing— Cube,    Square,   and    Hex- 

HjB^nal  Prisms,  and  Cylinder,  with  combina- 
tions of  the  same. 

40    Euclid — Males Books  I.  and  II.,  with  simple  deductions  from 

Book  I. 

40    Algebra — Males  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners  to  Page  194. 

100    School  Management  ...The  previous  work  and  Organisation,  Begis- 

tration  and  Classification  of  Schools. 

80    Needlework — Females   Work   of    previous    years — Darning— a  hole 

filled  in  with  stocking- web  stitch  on  stocking 
material  not  less  than  li  inches  square. 
Knitting— a  pair  of  Knitted  Socks  for  a 
Baby.  Cutting  out  Child's  Chemise, 
Drawers,  and  Petticoat 

40    DrUl The  whole  of  the  Drill  Manual. 

"WJ    Music ...M, Nelson's  Fourth  year  course. 
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APPENDIX  E. 
BUILDING    RULES. 

(Btpn'ntfd  tWrni  "  Rer/tdations  (1900)  framed  under  the  Education  Acti^ 

1871-1899.") 

(A.)—  Planning  and  Accommodation. 

1.  Hchools  to  be  planned  so  that  the  children  may  be  ideated  iu  the  best 
manner  for  being  taught. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  d(K>rs,  windows,  and  fire-places,  and  the  width 
and  length  of  the  cla.'cs-ixwms,  to  \te  studied  iu  this  connection. 

3.  S<-hcK)ls  (subject  tc»  the  extent  of  site  permitting)  to  be  one  stoty  in 
liei^'ht,  and  planned  cm  the  corridor  system  (with  si)ecial  view  to  facility  of 
exton'*ion),  in  aett)rdanoe  with  thesL*  rules  ;  and,  in  case  of  additions,  so  that 
the  U*a>t  |M>s»4ible  disturlwnce  to  the  portions  already  built,  or  inoccupation, 
may  Ik?  ixrasioned. 

(B.)— Wall-s,  Floors,  and  Roofs. 

1.  In  ail  rooms  use<i  for  teaching  the  ceilings  to !«  level  at  thc^\'all  plate, 
and  to  l»e  14ft.  clwir  height  fnjin  floor. 

2.  A  damp  proof  course  to  be  provided  in  all  brick  and  stone  building!^ 

3.  Hrick  i\alls  to  Ije  built  with  a  cavity  where  ex[K>8ed  to  driving  rain, 
and  to  lie  jilastored  insidt*,  having  a  cement  dado,  .'ift.  high,  trowelled  to  » 
glass  faci\ 

4.  The  inside  jamKn  c»f  all  windows  to  Ix*  plastered,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
use  of  projecting  w«Kxi  architraves,  nosings,  etc.,  which  accumulate  dust. 

.*i.  The  dado  to  1k»  jJAinted  chocolate  bn>wn,  and  the  A^'alls  alnjve  biitf ; 
the  ci»ilings  to  Ik'  left  white. 

i».  The  rtcKirs  of  all  nwims  uswl  for  teaching  to  Ije  of  wood.  AVhert'  the 
buildings  are  of  brick  an<i  .stone,  the  flooi-s  of  entrances,  halls,  corridons 
ch»ak-nM>ms,  and  lavatories  to  l»e  of  cement,  asphalt,  tiles,  wckkI  blocks  or 
i>nlinary  flooring  on  c«»ncrete, 

7.  The  >ivuvs  l»etwei'n  the  ro<»fs  and  ceilings  to  lie  well  ventilateil ;  gHble? 
to  l»e  u.nihI  acronlingly  in  prefeivnce  to  hij)s  whei*ever  pos.sible. 

8.  All  sjuux's  under  wtMKlen  flcx)rs  to  l)e  well  ventilated. 

(C\) — Entrance.'*. 

1.  Se^iai"ale  entrances  to  be  provided  for :  - 

(1.)  Boys, 

(2.)  Girls  and  Infants ; 

and,  in  more  advanced  sta^pes — 

(3.)  For  Infants  only  (separate  from  Girls'  entrance). 

2.  All  exterior  iloors  to  swing  outwards  only,  an<l  all  class-i-oom  doors'  to 
.Hwniig  in\>aixK 

3.  Iv^-aiH*  d<K>rs  to  W  provideti,  if  deemed  nece.*«sary  in  any  special  (^% 
iov  use  only  in  the  event  of  panic  or  fire, 

4.  External  porches  to  he  provided  where  neces^sary  for  protection  of 
entrance  from  sun  or  weather. 

(D.)— Cloak  Rooms  and  Lavatories. 

1.  Heiirhts  of  lavatory  benches  to  be :— For  Infants,  1ft.  llin.,  and  for 
t»lder  children,  2ft.  2in.,  with  one  basin  or  jet  for  about  every  20  children. 
(h\»r  wa^stos,  etc.,  in  crmnecticm  with  basins,  gee  Sanitation.) 

2.  Hat  jH>u's  to  U*  s^wxhI  Klin,  apart,  in  three  tiers,  set  quincuD.\,  a^ 
lioights  of  2ft.  3iu.,  3ft,  and  3ft.  »in.  rcsjiectively,  for  Infants :  and  Sft^ 
»ft.,  and  5ft.  res|»tvtively,  for  older  children. 


J 
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(K)— Class-Rooms. 

1.  Class-rooms  to  be  calculated  at  not  less  than  11  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  each  child. 

2.  The  standard  size  of  class-room  to  be  : — For  50  children,  26ft.  by  22ft., 
or  25ft.  by  25ft  ;  and  for  infants'  rooms  (in  the  mixed  schools),  35ft.  by 
22ft. 

3.  Class-rooms  to  be  on  the  same  floor  level  as  the  corridors,  and  to  have 
movable  steps,  four  in  number,  and  each  3in.  in  height,  to  enable  dual 
desks  to  be  graded. 

3a.  Grading  not  to  be  introduced  in  schools  provided  for  less  than  bO 
children. 

4.  Class-i'ooms  to  be  planned  so  that  they  may  he  cleared  (juickly  and 
without  disturbance  to  other  parts  of  the  school. 

5.  Map-rails,  with  hooks,  to  be  fixed  at  a  height  of  10ft.  6in.  all  round 
the  walls. 

6.  A  blackboard,  4ft.  deep  and  2ft.  6in.  from  floor,  to  be  fixed  along  the 
whole  length  of  wall  opposite  the  desks. 

7.  A  good-sized  cupboard  for  stock  to  be  provided  to  each  room. 

8.  Cla^-room  doors  to  have  glass  upper  panels. 

9.  Every  class-room  to  have  an  open  fireplace. 

(F.)— Halls. 

1.  Where  central  halls  are  not  provided,  grading  may  be  omitted  in  one 
of  the  class-rooms.  In  such  cases  two  of  the  class-rooms  should  be 
capable  of  being  thrown  into  one  for  the  purposes  of  assembly^  examina- 
tion, etc.,  by  means  of  a  wide  opening  in  the  dividing  wall,  fitted  with 
revolving  shuttei'S. 


(G.)— Tkachers'  Room. 


1.  In  the 
Schools,  a  Teachers 
by  10ft.  to  17ft.  by  lOft. 


larger  schools  (for  1 75  to  325  scholars),  and  in  all  Infants' 
sachers'  room  tone  provided,  the  dimensions  vary  hig  from  12ft. 


(H.)-  Verandahs. 

1.  Where  protection  against  weather  or  sun  is  necessary,  a  verandah  of 
sufficient  extent  and  not  less  than  10ft.  in  width,  to  be  provided  (preferably 
against  the  North  and  West  walls,  unless  exigencies  of  location  may  other- 
wise require). 

2.  These  verandahs  to  have  a  travel  floor ;  to  be  provided  with  wooden 
seats,  and  to  serve  as  shelter  sheds  for  each  sex. 

(I.)— Windows. 

1.  Every  part  of  the  school  building  to  be  amply  lighted. 

2.  The  minimum  area  of  glass  in  a  class-room  of  the  26ft.  by  22ft.  size,  to 
be  60  square  feet. 

3.  All  main  windows  in  rooms  used  for  teaching  to  be  planned  generally 
on  the  South  or  East  sides  only ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  children's  seats  or  benches. 

(1.)  The  sills  to  be  5  feet  from  the  floor,  the  windows  and  fanlight 

reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
(2.)  Each  fanlight  to  be  himg  on  centres,  the  window^    to    have 

double  hung  lifting  sashes. 
(3.)  The  windows  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  first  jamb  i?,  at  2ft    6ii». 

from  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  children. 
(4.)  Each  class-room    to  have  thiee   or  four  windows  within   its 

length. 
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(5.)  Where  verandahs  are  necessary  on  account  of  a  North  or  We&l 
aspect,  special  inroyisloB  to  be  made  against  obstTadaon  to  tk 
li^tin^  of  the  class-room. 

(6.)  Sfxing  bhnds  hung  at  the  transoms  to  be  provided  ivhere 
necessary. 

(J.)~Ventiijition; 

1.  Fresh  air  to  l>e  admitted  into  all  rooms  by  approved  patent  fresh-Air 
inlets,  three  in  number  to  each  infants'  room,  and  two  to  each  class^roodi. 

2.  All  doors  from  corridors  to  class-roonis  to  be  provided  with  hinged 
fanlights  to  sei'ure  thon>ugh  ci^culation. 

3.  Outlets  for  foul  air  to  !«  provided  in  the  walls  at  ceiling  height,  and 
ill  the  ceilings  by  l)ell -mouthed  gratings  (one  for  each  4,000  cubic  feetX  each 
loading  into  a  seiiarat*?  tul>e,  carrietl  above  the  ridge  of  roof,  and  fitted  with 
an  exhaust  cowl. 

4.  Ti>  secure  a  thorough  circulation  t>f  air  lietween  the  roc»fsand  ceilings 
(of  much  inij[M>rtance  under  the  Australian  climatic  conditions)  louvrw  to 
lie  provided  m  all  gable  ends. 

6.  Where  class-rooms  have  moi*e  than  one  external  wall,  bmall  windows 
(hinged  at  top  to  open  outwwrds)  at  the  ceiling  level  to  be  provided  for 
purposes  of  additional  cross  ventilation. 

(K.)— Sanitation. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  any  water-carried  system  of  sewerage,  earth-closets 
with  pans  to  be  used  where  a  sanitary  authority  exists  ;  in  other  cases  the 
pit  system  must  be  employed. 

8.  In  the  fonner  case,  the  latrine  blocks  for  the  two  sexes  to  be  placed 
back  to  back,  with  a  cleansing  passage  between  for  access  to  the  pans: 
and^  to  be  as  far  from  the  school  Duildmg  as  circumstances  will  permit,  aod 
against  the  directions  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

3.  In  each  closet  only  one  seat  to  be  allowed  :  to  be  2  feet  6  inches  wide 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  2  feet  wide  for  infants,  with  dividing  screens  5  feet 
high.  A  door,  without  a  bolt  and  the  height  of  the  screen,  to  be  provided 
to  each  closet  kept  ufi  18  inches  above  the  floor  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
Kee  whether  tiie  closet  is  occupied. 

4.  The  height  of  the  seat  from  floor  will  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  pan ; 
bi-oad  steps  to  be  provided  adapted  to  the  vaiying  heights  of  seats  that  may 
l»e  reiiuired.     Under  side  of  seat  to  be  provided  with  guide  rails  for  bucket 

6.  The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  number  of  closets  to  be 
provided  :— 

For  Mixed  Schools* 
TMchar.  airla.  Bof».  Inlanta. 

50  Children  or  under    —  ...  1  ...  1  ,..  — 

75  „  1  ...  2  ...  1  ...  1 

125  „  2  ...  2  •..  2  ...  2 

175  „  2  ...  3  ...  2  ...  2 

*2S  „  2  ...  3  ...  2  ...  3 

2"^  M  2  ...  4  ...  3  ...  3 

325  „  8  ...  6  ...  3  ...  4 

F&r  Infanti^  Schools, 
Hr^  /^i.«ij  ,  Tewher.  Girl*.  Boyi. 

100  (.  hildren  or  under        -       -        l  4  3 

IS!  "  -         -         1  ...         5         ...        4 

»^  »  -         -         1         ...         6         ...        6 


3S50 


»  -         -  1  ...  I 


1         ...         7         ...        6 


6.  'Hie  _pan  doors  and  risers  of  cloHet«  to  l^e  kept  clear  of  both  head  and 
siu  and  of  floor,  respectively,  to  secure  a  thorough  current  of  air. 
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7.  Urinals  to  be  arranged  as  under  : — 

(1.)  To  be  outside  the  latrine  building,  and  open  to  the  air,  and  to 
be  enclosed  b^  close  screens,  5rt.  high,  with  a  separate  small 
pent  roof  to  shield  the  boys'  heads  from  the  weather. 

(2.)  The  floors  to  be  of  cement  or  asphalt,  with  a  fall  of  lin.  to  the 
foot  towards  a  deep  channel  in  the  floor,  having  a  rapid  fall 
and  well  tarred  all  over. 

(3.)  No  trough  to  be  used. 

(4.)  Generally  the  urine  is  to  conveyed  by  glazed  or  earthenware 
pipe  to  a  well  ventilated  soak  well  about  30ft.  distant. 

(5.)  In  districts  where  the  local  regulationn  require  discharge  into  a 
pan,  such  pan  should  be  tarred  and  sunk  in  a  brick  pit,  and 
be  of  convenient  size  for  the  i)eriodical  removal. 

(6.)  The  back  of  the  unnal  to  be  of  galvanised  iron,  well  tarred,  and 
of  the  following  lengths  : — 


For    60  children 

6ft.  long. 

„     KJO        „ 

-     10ft.    „ 

„     200        „ 

-     15ft.     „ 

„    300        „ 

-    20ft.     „ 

„    400        „ 

-     26ft.     „ 

8.  The  openings  to  Infant  Boys'  latrines  to  be  from  the  Girls'  play- 
ground. 

9.  The  lavatory  basins  to  empty  direct  into  a  galvanised  iron  tarred 
trough  under  the  shelf,  and  be  connected  to  a  rapidly  falling  waste  pipe 
discharging  through  the  outside  wall  over  a  short  channel  leading  to  an 
open  gully  grating.    No  enclosure  of  the  lavatory  bench  to  be  permitted. 

10.  Lavatories  to  be  provided  with  towel  rails  on  walls  as  required. 

(L.) — Sites  and  Playgrounds. 

1.  A  school*site  being  one  of  the  first  reserves  made  by  the  Government 
in  laying  out  new  townships,  should  lie  generally  central  in  position  and  of 
ample  size. 

2.  Separate  playgrounds  and  gates  to  \}g  provided  for  (1)  Boys  and  for 
(2)  Girls  and  Infants. 

3.  Each  playgi'ound  (in  the  lai'ger  schools)  to  have  a  light  shelter  shed, 
unless  verandahs  are  provided  for  the  pur|x>se  against  the  school  building. 

4.  The  rails  of  fences  dividing  the  playgrounds  to  be  always  fixed  on  the 
girls'  side. 

(M.)—lNf  ants'  Schools. 

1.  The  forc^ing  general  rules  apply  to  Infants'  Schools,  with  the 
following  additions : — 

(1.)  Infants  Schools  to  have  a  central  hall  with  surrounding  class- 
rooms opening  therefrom. 

(2.)  An  escape  door  may  be  provided  for  the  hall. 

(3.)  The  class-rooms  to  correspond  in  all  other  respects  to  those  of 
mixed  schools. 

(N.)— TKACHJnts'  Houses. 

I.  Residences  for  teachers  to  be  of  three  classes,  with  accommodation 
vaiying  according  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  requirements  of  the  locality; 
generally  as  follows  :— 

Class  L 

(1.)  Living  room,  14ft.  by  12ft. 
Bedroom,  14ft.  by  12ft. 

Front  and  back  verandah)  with  portion  enclosed  for  cooking 
stovei 
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Class  II, 

(2.)  Living  room,  14ft  by  12ft. 
Bedroom,  13ft.  by  l^t. 
Kitchen,  12ft.  by  10ft  9in. 
Bathroom,  pantry,  back  lobby,  and  front  verandah. 

(3.)  Parlour,  13ft  by  10ft. 

Living  room,  14ft  6in.  by  12ft 

Bttiroom,  13ft  by  10ft 

Btilnxmi,  12ft  by  10ft. 

Betlroom,  12ft  by  10ft. 

Kitchen,  10ft  by  8ft 

Front  verandah,  l)ack  lobby,  pantry,  and  bathroom. 

2.  The  re^idencfs  to  \w  always  on  tlie  school-sitt*,  and  (except  in  very 
Mnall  schcK>ls)  dctHchiHl  fi*oni  tlie  school  building,  with  a  separate  yard  and 
tMithr>u»es. 

3.  In  small  s<'h<Jols,  wheiv  ciuarters  adjoining  tlie  school  are  provided  for 
the  teacher,  there  .nhould  be  no  direct  communication  between  the  school 
IMd'tion  (»f  the  building  and  the  quarters. 

t  The  rooms  to  l)c  ;(i»nerally  loft,  in  height,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
with  a  fire-place  in  each  dwelhng  room  and  an  oven  in  the  kitchen. 
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SKCONDAllY    SCHOOI>;    (1898). 

The  Hi^h  Sch(K>l,  Perth,  was  opened  in  March,  1878.  Thei-e  are  at 
]nvsent  sixty-live  si-holars  attending,  their  ages*  ranging  from  eight  to 
ciLjiiteen.  Ihc  Mibjects  arc  (Jreek,  l^atin,  French,  English,  Mathematics, 
li«M»k  keeping.  Shorthand,  (ieology,  Drawing, and  Oynina.stics.  The  aniount 
of  the  Government  subsidy  is  £l,(KK).  There  are  fcmr  ivgular  assistant 
master^  l)csi(les  visiting  masters.  The  (iovernors  are  apjiointed  by  the 
(tovernor  in  (VmnciK  and  the  ai>]H)intment  lasts  for  three  years. 

The  fees  arc,  £3  for  lH)ys  under  twelve,  and  £*4  jier  term  for  l>oys  over 
that  age.     Drawing  and  Gymnastics  are  eivch  £1  Is.  extra. 

For  boarders  the  con*esix)nding  terms  are  £51  and  £62. 

The  Girls'  High  School,  Perth,  has  eighty-seven  pupils  on  the  roll,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  seventy-six. 

The  school  is  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  lines  of  £nc^li'^  ^^ 
Schools,  the  infants  being  taught  on  kindergarten  principles.  The  subjects 
of  study  are  En^jlish,  French,  Latin.  Animal  Physiology,  Botany,  Painting, 
Music,  and  Sewmg.  The  fees  for  the  English  course  range  from  £1  10a  to 
£2  2s.  per  (quarter.    The  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  five  to  sixteen. 

The  Christian  Brothers'  Institution  in  Perth  consists  of  a  Boarding  B,nA 
Day  College  in  St.  George's  Terrace,  and  a  branch  Day  School  in  Irwm 
Street.  The  members  of  the  community,  being  members  of  a  religion* 
order  or  society,  approved  by  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  give  their 
.services  gratuitously.  The  main  colle^^  building  was  erected  by  voluntas' 
contributions  from  all  cla.Si^s  of  colonists. 

The  cuniculum  at  the  college  includes,  besides  all  the  ordinary  subjects 
t)(  a  good  primary  si'hool,  whatever  is  required  to  enable  a  boy  to  pass  the 
Preliminary,  Junior  and  Senior  subjects  of  the  Adelaide  University.  ^'J 
1897  the  number  of  boarders  at  the  college  was  sixty-six,  and  of  day 
scholars  100. 
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The  pupils  are  taught  by  five  Brothers,  members  of  the  conmiunity,  three 
resident  paid  teachers,  ana  three  paid  visiting  teachers. 

The  funds  for  conducting  the  college  are  obtained  from  the  payment  of 
fees,  which  range  from  £2  28.  in  the  lower  classes  to  £4  4s.  per  term  in  the 
matriculation  and  senior  university  classes.  For  resident  boardera  the  fee 
is  £13  13s.  per  iiuarter.  Tuition  on  the  Piano  and  Violin,  and  Gymnastics, 
are  extra. 

Alexander  Scotch  College. 

This  is  comparatively  a  recent  addition  to  the  scholastic  institutions  of 
the  colony.  It  was  opened  in  February,  1897,  with  twenty-nine  pupils  in 
attendance.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the  number  had  increased  to  fifty- 
three.  At  present  the  enrolment  is  ninety-one.  with  an  average  attendance 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  of  seventy-six.  Tne  average  age  of  the  pupils 
is  twelve.  The  school  coui'se  includes  English,  Modern  and  Ancient 
Languages,  Mathematics,  History  and  Science,  with  the  following  optional 
subjects: — Music,  Di awing,  Shorthand,  Gymnastics. 

The  fees  for  day  pupils  are  per  iiuarter  2i  guineas  for  boys  under  twelve, 
and  three  guinejis  for  boys  over  that  age.  Boarders'  fees  range  from 
iyh  Laiineas  for  daily  boar(lei*s  under  twelve  years  to  18  guineas  for  full 
Iwardera  over  twelve  years. 

Forty-one  pupils  learn  Latin,  and  twenty-five  French.  Geometry  is 
studied  by  twenty-three,  and  Algebra  by  fifty-one. 

Fremantle  School. 

Fremantle  School  Cfor  boys)  was  founded  in  1882  as  the  Fremantle 
Grammar  School,  the  title  being  altered  in  1888.  Between  the  dates 
mentioned  it  was  worked  under  the  Church  of  England  Board  of 
Governors,  but  for  the  jmst  ten  years  ha«  been  purely  a  private  school.  The 
course  comi>rises  the  usual  elementary  subjects — heading,  ComiK>sition, 
Writing,  Drawing,  Geography,  History  and  Arithmetic,  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following  in  accordance  with  the  scholar's  probable  requirements  :-  - 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Euclid,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Navigation,  Natural  Science  and  Music. 
All  the  boys  receive  regular  instruction  in  Physical  and  Military  Drill  and 
V(K'al  and  Theoretical  Alusic.  The  fees  are  as  follows  : — Over  seven  years 
of  age,  i)er  (juarter,  day  boys,  £2  ;  boarders,  £11  ;  over  ten  yeai-s,  day  boys, 
£2  10s. ;  boarders,  £13  ;  over  twelve,  day  boys,  £3  ;  boarders,  £15.  Ihe 
maximum  attendance  has  been  125,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  boarders. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ACT,  1899. 
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Western  Au,stralia. 

ANNO  SEXAOESTMO  TERTIO  VICTORIA  REGIN.E. 

No.  III. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Public  Elementary  Education. 

[Assented  to  bth  October,  1801).] 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legi.slative  Assembly  of 
Western  Australia,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Public  Education  Act,  1899,  and  shall  be 
read  with  the  other  Acts  relating  to  public  education. 

2.  The  Act  of  the  Fifty  eighth  year  of  Her  now  Majesty,  numbered  thirty, 
is  hereby  repealed. 

3.  In  this  Act,  save  so  far  as  the  context  otherwise  requii-es, — 

"  Compulsoi-y  Officer  "  means  a  person  employed  by  the  Minister  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

"Efficient  Schools"  are  schools  certified   by  the  Minister  to  be 
efficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"  Government  School "  means  any  school    established  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1871,  or  any  Act  amending  that  Act. 

'*  Justice  "  means  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"  Minister  "  means  the  men[iber  of  the  Executive  Council  apiX)inted 
by  the  Governor  to  administer  this  Act. 

"Parent"  includes   guardian  and  every  j^erson  w^ho  is  liable  to 
maintain  or  has  the  £kctual  custody  of  any  child. 

"  Teacher  "  includes  assistant  teacher,  or  any  person  forming  jiart  of 
the  educational  staff  of  a  school. 

4.  No  fees  shall  be  paid  by  or  for  children  between  six  or  fourteen  yeai-s 
of  age  attending  any  Government  elementary  school. 

5.  The  Minister  may  authorise  and  determine  a  scale  of  fees  to  be 
paid  by — 

(a.)  The  parent  of  any  child  who  has  attained  the  a^  of  fourteen 
years,  and  whose  parent  desires  that  such  child  should  be 
instructed  in  a  Government  school  beyond  the  compulsory 
age  for  such  instruction ;  and 

(6.)  Any  person  for  his  or  her  own  instruction  in  any  Government 
school  other  than  Government  elementary  school. 

All  such  fees  for  instruction  shall  be  paid  to  and  received  by  the  several 
persons  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Minister,  and  may  be  recovered 
summarily  by  the  person  so  authorised,  before  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion :  and  the  production  of  a  document,  in  writing,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  the  Minister,  authorising  any  person  to  collect  such  fees,  or  a  copy  of 
the  Govetmnient  (r«2:ef^^  containing  published  therein  a  rotice  to  that  effect, 
shall  he  prinid  facie  proof  that  such  person  is  so  authorised. 
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H.  Unless  some  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  is  shown  —  Compulsory 

(1.)  The  parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine  attendance, 
years  of  age  shall,  if  there  is  a  Gbvemment  or  efficient  school 
within  two  miles  of  such  child's  residence  measured  by  the  nearest 
road,  cause  such  child  to  attend  such  school  on  such  days  as  the 
school  shall  be  open  ; 

(2.)  The  parent  of  c>very  chOd  of  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than 
fourteen  ^ears  of  age  shall,  if  there  is  a  Government  or  efficient 
school  within  three  miles  of  such  child's  residence  measured  by 
the  nearest  road,  cause  such  child  to  attend  such  school  on  the 
days  on  which  the  school  is  open ; 

Provided  always,  that  a  continuous  attendance  of  two  hours  for  secular 
instruction  by  any  such  child  shall  count  as  half-a-day's  attendance. 

7.  Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  deemed  a  reasonable  excuse  : —  Reasonable 

(1.)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  at  home  or  elsewhere ;  ®^^'*®®- 
and  whether  such  instruction  is  efficient  or  not  shall  be  a  matter  I^id.,  s.  5. 
for  decision  of  the  Minister,  who  may  require  the  report  of  an 
inspector  of  schools  thereon. 

(2.)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by 
sickness,  danger  of  infection,  temporary  or  permanent  infirmity,  or 
any  unavoidable  causes  j  but  sucn  excuse  snail  not  be  entertaued 
unless  the  parent  has  given  the  teacher  notice  thereof,  in  writing, 
within  seven  days  after  the  occurrence  of  such  prevention.  A 
medical  certificate  must  be  produced  if  required  by  the  Minister. 

8.  The  Minister  may,  at  his  discretion,  excuse  from  attendance  children  Ministers 
who  are  required  to  help  in  the  fields  at  harvest  time,  or  other  si^ecial  "^^7  ?-^^V??, 
periods  of  the  year.  certain  child - 
*^                      '  ren  at  certain 

9.  The  Minister  may  from  time  to  time  apuoint  officers  whose  duty  it  times. 

shall  be  to  enforce  the  attendance  required  by  this  Act,  and  the  officers  so  Tniant 

appointed  shall  be  empowered  to  accost  in  the  streets  or  other  public  places,  officers  may 

and  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  accost  child- 

apparently  not  in  attendance  at  school.  ren  in  public 

places. 

10.  The  parent  of  any  child  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  Penalties  for 
years  of  age,  who,  without  reasonable  excuse,  neglects  to  cause  such  child  neglect. 

to  attend  a  Government  or  other  efficient  school,  may  be  summoned,  in  the  gg  y  •  ^.  ^ 
name  of  the  Minister,  before  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  ^  g  **  ' 
guilty  of  an  offence  a^inst  this  Act,  punishable  upon  conviction  before  such 
Court,  and  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Five  shillings  for 
the  first  offence,  and  not  exceeding  Twenty  shillings  for  every  subsequent 
offence  :  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Minister  may  be  repre- 
sented in  any  such  Court  by  a  compulsory  officer  or  inspector,  without  such 
representative  bein^  obliged  to  produce  any  special  authority  therefor 
further  than  the  primd  facie  evidence  of  his  appointment  to  such  office. 

And  the  all^tions  that  the  proceedings  are  authorised  by  the  Minister,  Onus  of  proof, 
and  that  a  chilais  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  years,  and  that 
the  parent  thereof  neglects  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  such  school  with- 
out reasonable  excuse  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  pti'md  facie  evidence  of 
the  fact  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  and  in  every  ease  the  parents  of  a 
child  may  be  witnesses. 

11.  A  certificate  purporting  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  principal  Certificate 
teacher  of  a  Government  or  efficient  school  stating  that  a  child  is  or  is  not  ^^  attendance 
attending  such  school,  or  stating  the  particulars  of  attendance  of  a  child  at  ^J  ^^^' 
such  school,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  such  certificate.  attendance. 

12.  A  person  shall  not,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act.  take  into  Employment 
his  employment  during  school  hours  any  child  who  by  reason  of  his  age  is  of  children  of 
not  exempt  from  school  attendance.    Every  person  who  takes  a  child  into  compulsory 
his  emplojrment  in  contravention  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  age, 
popviction  before  a  Court  pf  summary  jurisdiction,  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
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ceeding  Forty  shillings.  A  parent  who  employs  his  child  in  any  labour 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  purpose  of  gain  is  to  be  deemed,  for 
the  purposes  of  tnis  Act.  to  take  the  clifld  into  his  employment. 

The  Minister  may,  at  his  discretion,  give  special  exemption  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  in  case  of  poverty  or  sickneds  of 
the  parents. 

13.  If  a  Justice  is  satisfied  by  the  parent  or  guardian  that  he  has  ased 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  school,  but  that  the  child 
is  beyond  his  control,  the  Justice  may,  ^vithout  inflicting  a  penalty,  order 
the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School  till  the  a^e  of  fourteen. 
The  parent,  or  other  person  for  the  time  being  legally  liable  to  maintain 
the  diild,  shall,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  contribute  to  his  maintenance  and 
training  therein  a  sum  not  exceeding  Ten  shillings  a  week,  the  exact 
amount  to  lie  assessed  by  the  Justice  at  the  time  of  the  committal  of  such 
child  :  Provided  that  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  from  time  to 
time  vary  the  amount  in  accordance  with  the  means  of  the  i>erson  so 
ordered  to  contribute,  but  so  as  his  contribution  shall  not  exceed  Ten 
shillings  a  week. 

After  a  detention  of  not  less  than  two  months  children  may  be  given  a 
license  to  live  out  of  the  school,  but  the  license  shall  be  conditional  ujion 
the  child  attending  regularly  some  school  named  in  the  license  being  a 
Government  or  etticient  school.  The  license  can  be  revoked  by  direction  of 
the  Minister  whenever  the  child  ceases  to  attend  regularly,  and  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  school  to  wluch  the  child  is  licensed  shall  notify  to  the 
I)epartment  weekly  the  attendance  of  the  child. 

14.  The  Minister  may  refu.se  the  admission  of  any  child  to  an^  Govern- 
ment school  if  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  such  child  m  another 
(iovernment  school  nearer  to  his  dwelling  place,  or  if  there  is  more  suitable 
accommodation  in  some  other  Government  school  within  the  prescribed 
distance. 

15.  The  Minister,  from  time  to  time,  may  cause  an  educational  census 
to  be  taken  of  all  children  within  any  area,  and  upon  notice  of  such  census 
api)earing  in  the  Governvient  Gazette  the  Minister  shall  appoint  some  person 
to  call  at  every  house  within  such  area,  and  every  housenolder  shall  there- 
upon give  such  information  to  such  person  as  enables  him  to  fill  up  the 
form  of  return  in  the  Schedule  hereto ;  or,  if  from  any  cause  such  infonna- 
tion  is  not  then  given,  such  person  may  thereupon  leave  at  the  house  of  any 
householder  neglecting  to  give  such  information  a  copy  of  such  form  of 
return,  and  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days  call  for  the  same  :  and  every 
householder  at  whose  house  such  form  of  return  has  been  left  shall,  within 
seven  days,  fill  up  the  same  or  cause  it  to  be  filled  up,  and  return  it  when 
called  for  ;  and  whenever  and  as  often  as  any  housenolder  neglects  to  fill 
up  such  form  of  return  or  cause  the  same  to  be  filled  up,  and  to  return  the 
same  when  called  for,  or  wilfully  fills  the  same  up  with  an  untrue  state- 
ment, or  gives  false  information  to  such  person  aforesaid,  the  householder 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  summarily  punishable 
upon  conviction  before  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  Five  pounds  for  every  such  offence, 
and  in  default  of  the  payment  thereof  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month. 

16.  The  proprietor,  headmaster,  or  principal  teacher  of  any  school,  not 
being  a  Government  vschool,  may  apply  to  the  Minister,  in  writing,  to  have 
such  his  school  found  "  efficient "  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  upon 
such  application  being  made,  the  Minister  shall  forthwith  cause  such  school 
to  be  mspected  by  an^  inspector  of  schools,  and  if,  upon  inspection,  such 
school  is  found  to  be  eflicient  as  to  the  instruction  given  in  reaaing.  writing, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  geography  as  recjuired  by  this  Act  or  tne  Regu- 
lations, the  Minister  shall  cause  such  school  to  be  included  in  a  list  of 
schools  which  have  been  insi)ected  and  found  efficient,  or  certified  to  be 
efficient  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act :  and  the 
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MiniHter  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  list,  with  the  namcii  of  the  proprietors, 
headmasters,  or  principal  teachers  of  all  schools  therein  included,  to  be 
published  from  to  time,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  twelve  months,  in 
the  Gooenufient  Gaiette ;  and  the  Minister  mav  from  time  to  time  cause 
any  school  included  in  such  list  to  be  inspected  by  an  in3i)ector  of  schools, 
and  remove  from  the  list  any  school  that  at  any  time  is  found  on  inspection 
not  to  efficient  as  aforesaid ;  and  any  school  so  removed  from  the  list  shall 
thereupon  cease  to  be  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act :  Provided  always, 
that  tne  Minister  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  any  school  is  efficient  as 
aforesaid,  certify  that  such  school  is  efficient  without  inspection,  and  upon 
any  school  being  so  certified  the  Minister  shall  include  such  certified  school 
in  the  list. 

17.  The  proprietor,  headmaster,  or  principal  teacher  of  any  school  not  Schoola  other 
being  a  Government  school  established  under  an  Act  relating  to  public  than  Govern- 
education,  shall  keep  a  register  or  list  of  attendances  of  all  scholars  attend-  ment  to  keej) 
\ng  his  school,  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  i-egistei>*  of 
shall   be  open  to  ins^)ection  at  such  times  in  every  year  as  may  be  mutually  attendanc'e 
agreed  upon  by  an  msi)ector  of  schools,  compulsory  officer,  or  other  {Kjrson  and  8ui>|»ly 
duly   autnorised  by  the  Minister,  and  sucn  proprietor,  headmaster,   or  information, 
principal  teacher  shall  furnish,  wnen  reciuired,  to  an  inspector  of  schools, 
compulsory    officer,   or    other  person  duly  authorised  by  the  Minister. 

either  in  writing  or  verbally,  any  infornaation  concerning  the  attendance  of 
any  scholar  entered  on  the  roll  of  his  srhool,  and  shall  allow  the  said 
inspector  of  schools,  compulsory  officer,  or  other  person  duly  authorised  by 
the  Minister,  to  inspect  and  make  copies  from  the  said  register. 

18.  Any  person  who  wilfully  disturbs  (iny  State  or  other  school  esta-    Penalty  for 
blished  under  any  of  the  Acts  relating  to  public  education,  or  who  upbraiils,  disturllanoe. 
insults,  or  abuses  any  teacher  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  the  puinjs 
assembled  in  .such  school,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act, 
summarily  pimishable  upon  conviction  before  a  Court  of  summary  juris- 
diction, ana  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Forty  shillings  and 

not  less  than  Ten  shillings. 

19.  All  bursaries  and  scholarships  granted  by  the  Governor  out  of  the  Regulations 
public  funds  shall  be  open  for  competition  among  children  being  educated  as  to  exami- 
at  any  Government  or  other  efficient  school ;  and  the  Governor  may,  from   nations  for 
time  to  time,  nake  regulations  for  the  conduct  of,  and  subjects  for,  the  <*ertain  bur- 
examinations  for  such  bursaries  and  scholarships.  saries  and 

scholarships. 

20.  Sections  A,  C,  F,  G,  and  H  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Interpreta-  Sections  of 
tion  Act,  1898,  are  incorporated  with  this  Act.  Scheduie  2  of 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  I  hereby  assent  to  tion  Act 

this  Act.  ^„^ . incorporated. 

GERARD  SMITH,  Govemm\ 
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PuBUc  Education  Act,  18d9. 
Upturn  of  Chiidfrn  below  the.  Age  of  Fmui^en  Years. 


v^  '    Name  of  each  child  in     ,. 
^^  .  full.  *^'^- 


Where  under  instmctioD, 
A|ee.   showing  whether  at  home,  or  pririte 

or  other  Mchoo]. 


I,  .   •  ^^  I  <^rtify  the  above  to  be  a  true  return 

conceniin^  all  children  lielow  the  a^»  of  fourteen  years,  now  residing  in 
this  dwellnig-hou.se. 

1  )ated  this  day  of  ,  1       . 

(Signature  or  mark,  with'  witness  thereof,  of  iierwn  certifying.) 


To 


,  residing  at 


Take  Notice  that  this  Tetorn^will  be  called  for  on  or  after  the  ^y 

of  )  1      I  ftnd  that  any  householder  neglecting  to  fill  it  up  by 

that  day,  and  return  it  when  called  for,  or  wilfully  filling  it  up  with  flJi 
untrue  statement,  or  ^ving  false  information  to  the  ]ierson  leaving  the- 
same,  i.n  liable  on  conviction  to  a  {penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounda,  or  in 
default  to  one  month's  imprisonment. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION   IN  NEW  ZEALAND* 


I. — Primary  Education. 

From  1853  to  the  end  of  1876  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  Sketch  of 
provinces,  under  separate  governments.    Between  1856  and  1857  l^^?*'^^^^ 
some  system  of  public  primary  instruction  was  established  in  each  ^^^  s^tem. 
of  the  principal  provmces.     In  all  these  systems  the  primary 
schools  were  administered  by  local  committees  and  by  a  central 
board  or  other  authority  at  the  provincial  capital.     The  expenses 
were  variously  paid  out  of  capitation  charges  on  householders  and 
on  children,  out  of  rates  on  property,  out  of  fees  and  donations, 
and  out  of  grants  from  •the  provincial  treasuries.     Religious 
instiiiction  was  provided. 

After  the  abolition  of  provinces  in  1876  the  existing  provincial  The  E«liica- 
systems  of  education  remained  in  operation  imtil  the  present  fSSj  ^^^  ^^ 
system  came  into  force,  at  the  beginning  of  1878.  This  differs 
from  most  of  its  provincial  predecessors  in  being  at  once  free, 
compulsory,  and  secular.  But  it  still  bears  traces  of  its  provincial 
origm :  notablv  in  the  retention  of  a  provincial  administration  by 
boards  as  well  as  the  central  administration  by  the  Education 
Department. 

Under  the  "  Education  Act,  1877,"  the  colony  is  divided  for 
purposes  of  primary  education  into  thirteen  Education  Districts, 
generally  coextensive  with  the  old  provinces,  or  with  sub-divisions 
of  them.  The  Education  Districts  are  sub-divided  into  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  School  Districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a.  School  Committee  of  five  to  nine  persons,  elected  annually 
by  the  householders.  In  each  Education  District  there  is  an 
Education  Board  of  nine  members,  elected  three  every  year  for 
terms  pf  three  years  by  the  School  Committees.  Neither 
members  of  Education  fi^oards  nor  members  of  School  Com- 
mittees receive  any  remuneration  for  their  services.  Subject  to 
general  supervision  and  control  by  the  Board,  and  to  inspection 
by  the  Board's  Inspector,  the  Committee  has  the  management  of 
school  business  within  the  school  district.  The  Board  appoints 
and  removes  teachers,  but  only  after  consulting  the  Committee. 
The  Board  also  appoints  inspectors. 

There  is  a  Department  of  Education  presided  over  by  a  Minis-  Departinent 
ter  of  Education.    The  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  ®'  Education, 
for  the  issue  of  certificates  to  teachers  are  made  by  the  Governor 
in  Council.    The  Education  Department  distributes  to  the  Edu- 
cation Boards  .  the.  grants    voted    by:   Parliament    for    the 
maintenance  of  the  primary  schools  and  for  school  buildings. 

The  schools  ai*e  maintained  by  a  statutory  payment  out  of  the  Finance. 

*  This  report  is  based  upon  materials  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  .  - 
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consolidated  revenue  of  the  colony  at  the  rate  of  £3  15s,  a  year 
for  each  unit  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  A 
detailed  statement  of  expenditure  and  recoveries  in  respect 
of  all  services  under  tne  control  or  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  during  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1900,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  H.  below.  No  fees  are 
chargeable  for  primary  instruction  at  the  public  schools.  A 
further  capitation  of  Is.  6d.  on  the  average  daily  attendance 
is  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  scholar- 
ships tenable  at  secondary  '  schools  by  children  leaving  the 
primaiy  schools.  In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1900,  this 
capitation  allowance  for  scholarships  amounted  to  £8,090. 
Besides  these  capitations,  Parliament  votes  also  a  yearly  sum  of 
£4,000  towards  the  cost  of  inspection  of  schools  by  Boards,  a 
subsidy  of  £300  a  year  each  to  the  two  normal  schools,  and 
a  variable  sum  for  expenditure  on  school  buildings.  In  1899- 
1900  the  grants  for  school  buildings  amounted  to  over  £68,000. 
The  capitation  voted  by  Parliament  is  paid  to  the  several  Boards, 
and  forms  the  fund  out  of  which  each  Bo§rd  maintains  its 
schools,  pays  the  salaries  of  its  teachers  and  other  officers,  and 
defrays  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  inspection.  The  Boards 
also  make  small  grants  to  the  Committees  for  fuel,  cleaning, 
and  incidental  e3cpenses,  and  for  school  libraries.  The  fimd  at 
the  disposal  of  a  Committee  may  be  supplemented  by  donations 
and  subscriptions,  and  by  fines  recovered  for  truancy. 

Jhiilding  and       The  building  and  eqiupment  of  schools  is  not  regulated  by  law, 
ScliTOls?"   ^    t>^^  ^  ^^ft  ^^  ^"^  discretion  of  the  several  Education  Boards.    The 

reports  of  the  several  Education  Boards,  which  are  published  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  contain  accounts 
of  the  building  and  operations  of  each  Board  for  the  year  under 
review.  In  tne  year  1899,  the  thirteen  Boards  spent  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  £56,749  5s.  4d.  on  school  buildings,  including  the 
amounts  spent  on  furniture,  sites,  fencing,  plans,  &c.  This  was 
£4,029  more  than  was  spent  by  the  Boards  on  the  same  objects 
in  1898.  The  following  extracts  from  reports  of  the  Boards  of 
Education  for  Auckland  and  Taranaki  for  1899  illustrate  the 
difficulties  encountered  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  " 
meet  this  important  educational  need. 

"The  I^ard  ha«  piii-sued  its  policy  (so  far  as  funds  would  permit)  of  pro- 
viding schools  where  required,  and  of  improving  existing  school  properties. 
A  few  residences  have  been  built,  but  many  more  are  required.  Consider- 
able loss  has  occurred  through  the  destruction  of  school  buildings  by  fire. 
In  every  caie  a  searching  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  cause  of  the  fire. 
The  demand  for  increased  accommodation  in  several  schools  is  urgent,  and 
cannot  be  delayed.  Greater  care  is  needed  in  the  superviaioa  of  school 
properties,  aucf  in  the  use  of  premised  and  applianoes,''    (Auckland.) 

"  New  schools  have  been  erected  at  Waiongona  and  Denbigh  Road,  and 
large  additions  made  to  the  Egmont  Road  and  Toko  School  bmldingsi. 
Ilesideui.es  have  been  erected  at  Kaiauai  and  Huiroa,  and  there  are  several 
more  very  uri?ently  needed,  as  in  the  newly  settled  districts  the  settlers 
build  their  houses  only  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  their  own 
families,  and  teachers  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  board  and  lod^ng,  and 
in  many  cases  have  to  put  u    with  great  inconvenience."    (TaranSci.) 
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A  number  of  important  tables  of  statistios,  drawn  from  the  educational 
Report  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  August,  1900,  and  |t*iwtic8  for 
showing  the  process  of  education  in  New  Zealand,  will  be  (Elementary) 
found  m  Appendix  G.  below.  At  this  point  it  will  suffi(;e  to  say  Schools, 
that  in  1900  there  were  123,207  children  belonginof  to  the  Public  18»9-1W0. 
Elementary  Schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  coiTesponding  figure  stood  at  131,315.  Since  ijj^e^**^^*^ 
1893  the  basis  upon  which  capitation  ^"ants  arc^  paid  to  the 
Education  Boards  has  been  the  "  workmg  average.'*  In  the 
calculation  of  the  "  working  average  "  for  a  given  .school  there 
are  omitted  all  attendances  on  those  half-days  on  which  less 
than  half  the  pupils  on  the  roll  are  present ;  on  the  otlier  hand, 
the  "  strict  average  "  for  any  school  is  found  by  including  all  the 
hali-days  on  which  the  school  is  open.  For  1899  the  *''  working 
average'*  was  110,316,  and  the  "strict  average"  108,405,  or 
respectively  1,320  and  1,851  less  than  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  previous  year.  But  the  average  of  the  weekly-roll 
numbers  was  only  242  less  in  1899  than  in  1898.  If  the  "  strict 
average  attendance  "  for  the  year  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  average  weekly-roll  numbers,  the  figure  81  2  per  cent,  repre- 
sents the  regularity  of  attendance  during  the  year  1899.  This 
is  lower  than  the  corresponding  figure  tor  any  year  since  1894. 
In  1897  the  average  attendance  was  82*9  of  the  roll  and  in 
1898,  when  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  sickness  amang 
children,  the  average  attendance  was  82'4  per  cent.  The 
Minister  states  in  nis  Report  that  '*  it  is"  not  easy*  to  assign 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  true  caiises  ot  the  great 
&lling-oif  im  average  attendance  as  compared  with  the  slight 
decrease  in  the  roll  numbers.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  imusual  amount  of  sickness  among  children,  or  any 
general  prevalence  of  bad  weather  during  the  year.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  regular 
attendance  seems  to  rate  for  attention  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  to  a  certain  ext-ent  it  is 
preventable." 

The  Minister's  report  adds  that  the  returns  furnished  to  the 
Registrar-General  appoiu*  to  s^hoAV  that  the  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  of  pnvate  schools,  including  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  increased  during  the  year  1899  by  513  pupils;  and  that 
the  number  of  scholars  m  public  secondary  schools  increased  by 
seventeen.  Thus,  taking  together  public,  primary,  and  secondary 
schools,  and  private  schools  of  all  kinds,  there  was  a  net  increase 
in  1899  of  288  scholars  on  the  rolls. 

Irregular  attendance  is  said  to  have  been  most  pronounced  in 
1899  in  four  districts — Taranaki,  Hawke*s  Bay,  North  Canter- 
bury, and  South  Canterbury.  In  four  other  districts  there  was 
a  decline  in  regularity  of  attendance.  In  five  districts  there  was 
an  improvement  as  compared  with  that  of  1898.  And  this 
improvement  was  specially  noteworthy  in  Grey  and  Westland, 
where  the  average  attendance  reached  respectively  the  figures 
872  per  cent,  and  857  per  cent. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  of  1899  shows  a 
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(2.)  Sex  and 
age  of  papils. 


(3.)  Clawifi- 
cation  of 
papilB  bv 
standaroB. 


(4.)  Sabjectfl 
of  int  trac- 
tion. 


much  smaller  falling  off  from  that  of  the  last  quarter  of  1898 
than  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  two 
years.  From  this  &ct  the  Minister  surmises  that  the  excep- 
tional causes  (sickness,  &c.)  which  operated  to  produce  a  low 
attendance  in  1898  were  still  effective  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1899. 

In  1899  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  in  the  pubUc  schools 
of  the  Colony  remained  about  the  same  as  before — viz.,  51*9 
per  cent,  boys  and  481  per  cent,  girls.  There  were,  in  all,  at  the 
public  schools  in  1899,  68,201  boys  and  63,114  girls.  In  the 
isame  year,  7*8  of  the  scholars  were  between  five  and  six  years 
of  age,  10*1  between  six  and  seven.  111  between  seven  and  eight, 
11*3  between  eight  and  nine,  11*5  between  nine  and  ten,  11  4 
between  ten  ana  eleven,  IIC  between  eleven  and  twelve,  10*6 
between  twelve  and  thirteen,  80  between  thirteen  and  fourteen, 
4'6  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  21  over  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  total  number  of  scholars  under  the  age  of  ten  was 
to  the  number  of  scholars  over  ten  as  61*8  is  to  48*2. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  preparatory  classes  in- 
creased in  1899 ;  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  Standard  VI. 
classes  increased;  in  all  classes  below  Standard  III.  the 
proportion  remained  practically  unchanged  from  1898;  the 
other  classes  showed  a  slight  decrease.  At  the  time  of  the 
standard  examination,  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was 
132,121.  Of  these  40,002  were  in  the  weparatory  classes  and 
2,678  had  already  passed  Standard  VI.  There  were,  therefore, 
89,441  on  the  rolls  of  Standards  I.— VI.  Out  of  these  72,221 
passed  one  or  other  of  the  Standards  I.  to  VI.,  13,324  failed 
and  3,896  were  absent  from  the  examination. 

Of  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  54*66  per  cent, 
passed  the  various  standards.  Of  the  number  actually  examined 
m  the  standard  classes  the  failures  formed  15*58  per  cent.  For 
the  year  1898  the  corresponding  figures  were  56*03  and  14*1. 
The  Minister  remarks  that  "  the  falling-off  in  the  percentage  of 
passes  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  pupils  in 
these  classes  and  to  the  larger  number  of  absentees  on  the  days 
of  examination.     The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  failures  may 

Srobably  be  set  down  as    a  natural  consequence  of  a  larger 
egree  of  irregularity  of  attendance  rather  than  as  marking  any 
greater  severity  in  tne  examinations." 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  received 
instruction  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  1899  : — 


xi^^mi  iiij^           ..•         ...         ...          ...          t«.         ••.         ••< 

131,316 

Writing 

131,315 

Arithmetic      ... 

131,231 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

68,432 

Qeography 

83,081 

History 

66,776 

Elementary  Science 

47,750 

Drawing 

Object  Lessons         

126,833 

81,092 

Vocal  Music .         

•s 

106,381 

Needlework  (Girls) 

62,910 

Domestic  Economy 

6,296 
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The  number  of  schools  open  at  the  end  of  1899  was  1,645,  or  (6.)  Number 
twenty-one  more  than  were  open  in  December,  1898.  The  *°^  ^j^  ^^ 
mean  average  attendance  per  school  fell  during  the  year  from 
66*4  to  65*1.  The  number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  school  year,  of  less  than  twenty 
pupils  increased  by  twenty-two — viz.,  from  429  to  451.  The 
number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  pupils  decreased  from  203  to  186.  Hence  the  total 
number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  under  twenty- 
five  pupils  was  637,  as  against  632  in  December,  1898.  The 
number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  to 
forty-nine  pupils  increased  from  499  in  December,  1898,  to  531 
in  December,  1899. 

The  schools  below  fifty  in  average  attendance  increased  during 
1899  from  1,131  to  1,168.  The  schools  with  an  average 
attiendance  of  fifty  and  upwards  decreased  from  493  to  477.  in 
other  words,  the  larger  schools,  or  town  schools  generally 
speaking,  showed  a  falling  off  in  attendance  while  the  niunber 
of  small  schools  or  country  schools  was  greater  than  in  1898. 
The  number  of  half-time  scnools  remained  about  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year.  The  subsidised  schools  increased  from  176 
in  December,  1898,  to  205  in  December,  1899. 

In  December,  1899,  there  were  employed  in  the  public  schools  (6.)  Number 
of  the  Colony  3,614  teachers,  exclusive  of  sewing  mistresses;  of  fn^sexof 
these  2,592  were  adult  teachers  and  1,022  pupil  teachers.  Of 
the  adult  teachers,  1,220  were  men  and  1,372  women.  Of 
the  pupil  teachers  230  were  males  and  792  females.  The 
number  of  adult  male  teachers  was  thirteen  less  and  that  of 
adult  female  teachers  two  more  in  December,  1899,  than  in 
December,  1898.  At  the  end  of  1899  there  were  thirty-nine 
fewer  female  pupil  teachers  and  one  more  male  pupil  teacher  than 
in  December,  1898.  Taking  the  working  average  for  aU  the 
schools,  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  to  one 
teacher  in  the  last  quarter  of  1899  was  30*2. 

The  proportion  of  pupil  teachers  to  adult  teachers  in  December, 
1899,  was  one  pupil  teacher  to  2*54  adults.  Roughly,  this  repre- 
sents two  apprentices  to  five  adult  teachers.  The  proportion 
varies  in  different  districts.  ■  An  undue  number  of  pupil  teachers 
is  regarded  by  the  Minister  as  obviously  a  source  oi  weakness, 
and,  so  far  as  this  element  is  concerned,  all  the  North  Island  dis- 
tricts are  weaker  than  the  South  Island  districts.  The  weakest 
district  is  Hawkes  Bay  with  one- pupil  teacher  to  135  adults. 
Omitting  the  districts  where  small  schools  not  having  pupil 
teachers  are  numerous,  the  strongest  in  adult  teachers  are  Otago 
(one  pupil  teacher  to  five  adults,  or  nearly  so) ;  Southland,  one  to 
36 ;  ana  North  Canterburv,  one  to 3*35.  On  the  other  hand  the 
nmnber  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  smaller  in  the  North  Island  than 
in  the  Soutn;  but,  remarks  the  Minister  in  his  report  for  1899, 
"  the  difference  is  not  enough  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage 
of  having  too  many  pupil  teachers.  One  school,  an  infant  school, 
has  only  two  pdult  teachers  and  eleven  apprentices.  It  is  diflScult 
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to  imagine  on  what  grounds  such  an  arrangement  could  be 
defended.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  anomalies,  for  there  are 
in  New  Zealand  nearly  as  many  methoas  of  staffing  schools  as 
there  are  education  districts." 

The  total  of  all  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1899  was  £357,834.  This  amount 
includes  the  salaries  of  pupil  teachers  and  sewing  mistresses,  as 
well  as  the  salaries  and  allowances  paid  to  adult  teachers.  The 
average  salary,  therefore,  per  teacncr  (including  those  named) 
was  £93  15s.  5d.  This  amount  is  lower  by  1^.  5d.  than  the 
corresponding  amount  paid  in  December,  1898.  But  if  sewing 
mistresses  were  excluded,  and  if  no  accoimt  were  taken  of  house- 
allowances  paid  to  teachers  where  school  houses  are  not  provided, 
the  average  salary  for  all  teachers  would  appear  as  £96  14s.  3d. 
"  This,"  the  Minister  writes,  "  is  probably  a  truer  estimate  than 
the  first  figure."  He  adds  that  "  the  scales  of  salaries  current  in 
the  various  districts  present  an  even  greater  variety  than  the 
modes  of  staffing.  For  instance,  the  salary  payable  to  the  sole 
teacher  of  a  school  with  twenty  in  attendance  varies  from  £70  to 
£115.  The  salaries  payable  to  the  head  teachers  of  .schools  of 
()00  range  from  £258  to  £375.  That  paid  to  the  first  assistant 
mistress  in  a  small  school  varies  from  £42  to  £85 ;  and  that  paid 
to  the  first  male  a.ssistant  in  a  large  school  from  £175  to  £265. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  fixed  by  the  Boards,  .each  of 
which  has  its  own  scale  of  payment.  The  amount  of  a  teacher's 
salary  depends  mainly  on  tne  size  of  the  school   and  on  his 

Sosition  m  it  ;  also,  to  some  extent,  on  his  classification.  A 
welUng  for  the  head  teacher  is  provided  at  about  two  schools  out 
of  three.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  superannuation  of 
teachers,  nor  do  they  become  entitled  to  pensions. 

The  total  number  of  adult  teachers  (exclusive  of  sewing 
mistresses)  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Colony  was 
2,592,  of  whom  2,345  were  holders  of  certificates;  seventeen 
others  had  passed  the  certificate  examination ;  sixty-four  had 
gained  a  partial  pass;  twenty-eight  had  failed;  ana  138  had 
never  been  examined  by  the  Department.  Including  the  rasults 
of  the  examination  held  in  January,  1900,  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  service  and  qualified  by  examination  was  2,510. 

Certificates  of  competency  arc  issued  to  teachei-s  after  exami- 
nation held  by  the  Eaucation  Department,  or  on  proof  of  havii^ 
passed  equivalent  examination,  conducted  by  some  sufficient  public 
authority.  There  are  five  classes  of  teachers'  certificates,  of 
which  Class  E,  the  lowest,  indicates  the  possession  of  a  sound 
"  English  "  education  such  as  is  given  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  colony ;  while  Class  A,  the  highest,  is  reserved  for  university 
jn"aduates  in  first-class  or  second-class  honours.  But  in  each  class 
there  are  five  divisions,  depending  on  efficiency,  and,  in  less  degree, 
on  seniority,  and  a  teacher's  rank  depends  equally  on  the  class 
and  on  his  division  :  so  that,  for  example,  the  certificates  of  A5, 
B4,  C3,  D2,  and  El  are  all  of  equal  rank 
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The  number  of  candidates  who  entered  for  the  examination  Examination 
fur  teachers'  certificates  in  January,  1900,  wa^  632.  ^        ^ri^'^teT 

At  this  examination,  four  were  candidates  for  Class  C  (Uui-  iqqo 
versHy  status  being  taken  into  account),  203  were  candidates 
for  the  whole  examination  for  Class  D,  and  137,  having  been 
credited  with  "  partial  success  *'  for  Class  D,  came  up  to  complete 
their  examination  ;  189  were  candidates  for  the  whole  examina- 
tion for  C'lass  E,  and  99  ciime  up  to  complete  the  examination 
for  that  class.  Among  these  632  candidates  were  172  candidates 
who  had  already  passed  for  CUass  E,  and  were  seeking  promotion 
to  Class  D ;  and  of  the  remainder — 460  in  number — 70  were 
teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Boards,  245  were  pupil-tc^aohers, 
and  fifty-seven  were  normal-school  students  in  training ;  while 
thirty-six  were  persons  who  had  ceased  to  be  teachers,  pupil- 
teachers,  or  normal  students,  and  fifty-two  had  never  sustained 
any  such  relation  to  the  public  schools. 

t)f  the  whole  number  of  632  candidates,  190  "  passed  "(104  for  D, 
and  eighty-six  for  E),  and  146  achieved  "  partial  success  "  (seventy- 
nine  for  f),  and  sixtv-seven  for  E),  while  284  failed  to  improve 
their  status.  Of  the  candidates  that  achieved  "  success "  or 
"  partial  success,"  twenty-one  had  previously  failed.  As  the 
result  of  the  examination,  148  new  certificates  were  issued  (sixty- 
two  for  Class  D,  and  eighty-six  for  Class  E),  and  forty  two 
certificates  of  Class  P]  were  raised  to  Class  D. 

The  following  Uible  exhibits  some  of  these  statistics.  The 
normal  students  were  again  the  most  successful  class  of 
candidates : — 


Namber 

of 
Candi- 
dates. 

Results  of  Examination. 

Statns  before 
Examination. 

Pass 
forD 

Pass 
forE 

Pass  for  1 

E,  and 

Partial 

l*as8 

forD.  . 

1 

Partial ! 
Pass    ' 
forD. 

Partial 
Pas9 
forE. 

1 
1 

1 

Total. 

t 

Passed  before  f or  £ . . . 

172 

42 

1 

3-2 

— 

74 

Not  passed  before— 

Teachers 

70 

4 

14 

4 

1 

3 

26 

Pupil  teachers     ... 

246 

26 

62 

6 

10 

49 

161 

Normal  students... 

67 

19 

1 

2 

23 

6 

61 

Retired      

38 

13 

6 

.        ' 

3» 

2 

24 

Onteide  candidates 

62 

1 

4 

- 

10 

7 

22 

1 

Totals 

633 

104 

'    86 

1 

12      > 

1 

79 

67 

348 

*  Includes  two  for  CIehs  C. 


The  detailed  regulations  for  teachers'  certificates  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B.  below. 
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There  are  two  training  colleges  in  the  colony,  maintained 
one  by  the  North  Canterbury  Education  Board  at  Christchurch, 
and  tne  other  by  the  Otago  Board  at  Dunedin.  There  is  at  each 
of  these  towns  a  college  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University, 
and  the  boards  grant  exhibitions  to  matriculated  nonnal  students 
attending  college  lectures.  Exhibitions  of  £26,  £30,  and  X50  a 
year  for  one  or  for  two  years  are  granted  to  pupil-teachers  that 
have  served  their  full  term  and  passed  tneir  examinations 
creditably.  A  student  that  has  not  been  a  pupil-teacher  must 
either  pay  fees  at  the  rate  of  £12  or  £20  a  year  for  tuition,  or 
must  give  a  bond  with  sureties  for  £100  to  teach  for  two  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  colony  after  leaving  the  college.  A 
similar  bond  is  required  of  exhibitioners.  The  regulations  in 
regard  to  normal  schools  are  printed  in  Appendix  D.  below. 

The  Minister's  report  for  1900  contains  the  follo\ving  para- 
graph on  training  colleges : — 

The  vote  of  £600  for  thp  training  of  teachers  was  divided  equally  l^etween 
the  Normal  Schools  at  Christchurch  and  Dunedin.  Tliese  are  at  present 
the  only  training  institutions  for  teachers  in  the  colony  ;  in  some  other 
districts  a  certain  degree  of  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  lieen 
made,  but,  owing  chiefly  to  want  of  funds,  it  is  not  such  as  can  be  con- 
sidered adequate.  Man^  teachers  also  are  prepared  for  their  certificate  ex- 
amination by  private  tuition  ;  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  passing  of 
a  certificate  examination  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  should  be  required, 
even  when  superimposed  upon  a  pupil  teacher  course,  and  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  produces  a  trained  teacher.  It  will  become  a  question  for  con  • 
sideration  m  the  near  future  whether  definite  training  for  all  teachers 
should  not  be  provided  by  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the  four  large  centres 
it  will  be  possible  to  co-ordinate  this  with  the  work  of  the  University 
Colleges  ;  at  the  smaller  centres  those  who  cannot  by  scholarships  or  other- 
wise, find  admittance  to  the  four  chief  Normal  Schools  should  likewise 
have  the  opportunity  by  means  of  classes,  of  undergoing  a  regular  course 
of  training. 

Teachers  have  legal  right  of  appeal  to  a  "  Teachers*  Court  of 
Appeal,"  which  is  constituted  oy  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  appeals  against  dismissal  or 
suspension.  For  the  purpose  of  each  appeal  as  it  arises,  the 
Court  consists  of  three  persons,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Such  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  district  wherein 
the  appellant  teacher  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal 
as  the  minister  appoints; 

(2.)  One  person  of  either  sex  to  be  nominated  in  a  prescribed 
manner  by  a  teachers'  corporation  in  the  said  district ;  and 

(3.)  One  such  person  to  be  similarly  appointed  by  the 
respondent  Board  which  dismissed  or  suspenaed  the  appellant 
teacher. 

Of  this  Court  of  three  persons  the  stipendiary  magistrate  is 
chairman,  with  a  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  equality  of  voting. 

The  appellant  may  himself  appear,  or  may  be  represented  by 
some  person  on  his  behalf;  ana  the  Board,  as  respondent,  shall 
be  represented  by  its  Chairman  or  some  other  person  appointed 
by  the  Board,  but  no  solicitors  or  counsel  shall  appear  or  be 
heard. 
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It  is  provided  that  the  Court  (1)  may  waive  any  technical 
error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings ;  (2)  may  adjourn  its  sittings 
froni  time  to  time ;  (3)  shall  take  evidence  on  oath,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  any  member  of  the  Court ;  (4)  shall  not  be  bound 
by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence ;  (5)  shall  conduct  its  proceedings 
in  public  or  (with  the  consent  of  both  parties)  in  private ;  and 
(6)  shall  hear  and  determine  the  appeal  according  to  equity  and 
good  conscience. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  has  to  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  Chairman,  and  a 'copy  thereof  is  given  to  each  of  the  parties, 
and  is  also  forwarded  to  the  Minister.  The  decision  of  the  . 
Court  is  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  If  by  such  decision 
it  appears  that  the  appellant  has  been  Avrongfully  dismissed  or 
suspended,  it  is  provided  that  he  shall,  if  the  Court  so  orders,  be 
entitled  to  be  reinstated,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Board,  to  bo 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  anotner  school,  and  shall  also, 
if  the  Court  so  orders,  be  entitled  to  receive  such  reasonable 
compensation  for  loss  of  salary  as  the  Court  directs.  Such 
compensation  shall  in  no  case  exceed  a  continuance  of  his  salary 
from,  the  date  of  his  suspension  or  dismissal  until  the  date  of 
his  reinstatement  or  appointment  as  aforesaid. 

The  Court  may  award  costs,  fix  the  amount  thereof  and  direct 
by  and  to  whom  they  shall  be  paid  and  in  what  proportions. 
In  such  costs  are  included  witnesses'  expenses  and  the  actual 
expenses  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Court  and  its  mem- 
bers in  holding  the  sittings  of  the  Court.  All  costs  awarded 
against  the  appellant  are  payable  by  the  coi-poration  nominating 
the  member  oi  the  Court  as  aforesaid,  and,  when  so  paid,  may 
be  recovered  by  such  corporation  from  the  appellant. 

The  text  of  the  Public  School  Teachers*  Incorporation  and 
Courts  of  Appeal  Act,  1895,  with  the  regulations  framed  under 
the  Act,  and  its  amendment  in  1897,  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
F.  below. 

Pupil  teachers  form  part  of  the  staff  in  all  but  the  very  pupii 
smallest  schools.  They  receive  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  teachers. 
Class  E  and  Class  D  certificate  examinations  from  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school  out  of  school  hours.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  usually  five  years,  of  which  two  may  be  remitted 
to  successful  candidates  at  the  class  D  or  matriculation  examina- 
tions. Pupil  teachers  are  expected  to  sit  for  their  certificate 
examinations  in  their  fifth  year  at  latest.  Their  remuneration 
ranges  from  about  £20  to  about  £50  a  ^ear.  The  regulations  in 
regard  to  pupil  teachers  will  be  found  m  Appendix  G  below. 

The    public  elementary    schools  are    open    to    all    children  Limits  of 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  attendance  is  com-  compulaory 
pulsory  from  seven  to  thirteen.     It   is  left  to  the  discretion  attendance, 
of  each  school  committee  to   enforce  in  its  own  district   the 
compulsory    clauses    of   the   Act.      The  instruction  is  entirely  Arrange- 
secular,    though    religious   instruction   may   with   the  consent  mentsfor 
of  the    committee    dq    given  in   the  school    building  out    of  [^^^^^n 
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school  hours.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  composition,  geography, 
history,  object  lessons  and  elementary  science,  drawing,  Tail 
nuisitt,  and,  for  girls,  needlework  and  d.omestic  economy.  Mili- 
tary drill  for  boys  is  prescribed  by  the  Act ;  and  physical  training 
is  given  to  lM)tli  Ixiys  and  girls  wherever  efficient  instructors  an 
available.  Un<ler  the  Act  passed  in  1895  any  Education  Board 
may  ordt»r  elementary  manual  training  to  be  included  in  the 
ordinary  (course  of  instniction  at  any  puolic  school  in  its  district 
The  syllabus  of  jiass  subjects,  class  subjects,  and  additional 
subjects  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  below. 

On  January  1st,  1900,  there  came  into  force  new  r^ulations 
on  the  subject  of  inspection  of  elementary  schools  in  the  Colony. 
The  promulgation  ot  these  new  rules  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ev«»nt  of  great  importance  in  the  ^ucational  history  ot  New 
Zealand.  The  full  text  of  the  new  r^ulations  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A.  below,  wherein  the  text  of  the  cancelled  r^ulations 
is  also  printed  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  between  the  two 
svsteins.  As  the  question  of  school  inspection  is  engaging  the 
thouirhts  of  students  of  education  in  many  parts  of  the  wond,  it 
hits  Uvn  thought  desirable  to  enter  in  this  report  into  some  detail 
in  reranj"  to  the  important  change  recently  introduced  in  the 
m1ux>1s  of  the  Colony. 

Tlie  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Minist^ 
ot  Education,  dated  August  30th,  1900: — 


The  New  Rkoulations  fob  the  Ikspbction  and  Examination  of 

Schools. 

K«»r  j*ome  years  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  regulations  for  the 
::.M»<vtioii  of  public  8chool^^  has  been  much  discussed  by  prominent  edua- 
1  ^  >T  >T<  throughout  the  colony,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  desirahilitv  of 
K  ^ .:.»:  hcAd -teachers  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  in  the  classification  of  tW 
.  kof  aKjli^hing  the  imlividual  standard  pass,  and  of  transfen-ing  the  work 
*  :St*  detailed  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  flchools  from  the  Ins^ecton 
-  .  ,  tu-  head-teaohei's.  There  a])])earea  to  lie  a  very  pronounced  opinion  on 
••h  icirt  of  FMucati()nal  BiMirds,  Si'hool  Committees,  Insjpectors  of  Schook 
Tsi.l.vrN  and  othor*  in  favour  of  a  modification  or  the  regulations, 
C"  .jtmIIv.  although  not  quite  unanimously,  in  the  direction  of  the  change* 
,:...f.'»T<d.  This  filling  undoubtedly  received  considerable  stimulus  from 
•  hj  >..j,\x^?^  that  had  attended  similar  refonns  in  Great  Britain. 

n>::*>n  of  the  revision  of  the  standard  regulations  was  the  principal 
*•  ,i:-.uv>ion  at  the  Education  Conference  held  in  Welliiigton  in 
N.K*Nn  thire  were  represented  nine  out  of  thirteen  Education 
rv  :  ■•.•  *'  >|«oi:'tors  of  Jv*hoois  under  the  same  Boards,  and  the  various 
.-.»>^  V  t'o  Now  Zealand  Educational  Institute.  The  resolutions 
.-  fc:  "  .t  iVnfervnce,  although  not  altogether  consistent  with  one 
N  ••  j.*\-vi-.xi  ^ith  the  discussions  that  took  place  upon  them,  a  fairly 
^.>v  » «r*fc  ^  :h^  opin»ons  of  tha'^e  with  whom  rests  the  actual  work  of 
\.-  -   •,*.•*■•»'  Kfciucation  Act 

*-v     .>  i.'ix'«^  v>f  the  new  regulations  w^e  sent  to  Education  Boards, 

N^  .  ^        Ml*.  \'^^  In<|iectors  of  Schools,  and  Educational  Institutes,  and 

.^  » ..^  %v<v  invited.    After  due  consideration  of  these  suggestions, 

^/  .y    1  ••v.vT^^n  of  slight  modifications  in  accordance  therewith,  the 

f^  .  .^.%aa^  ^^rr^  jaietted  on  the  16th  of  December,  18d9,  and  came  into 
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force  on  the  Ist  January,  1900,    It  may  be  as  well  to  sum  up  here  the 
chief  points  in  respect  of  which  the  new  regulations  diflfer  from  the  -old. 

(10  The  principal  teacher  of  a  school  ha.s  "  Full  discretion  to  arrange  his 
pupils  in  different  classes  for  different  subjects  according  to  their  aoility 
and  proficiency  with  resjiect  to  the  several  subjects,"    .    .    .     **  Provided 
that  any  pupil  must  be  [tlaced  in  the  same  class  for  all  the  English  ]jass- 
subjects— namely,  reading,  spelling  and  dictation,  writing  and  composition." 
The  condition  that  practically  prevented  this  from  being  acted  ui)on  before 
— namely,  that  a  pupil  must  be  presented  in  a  standard  higher  than  that 
already  passed — is  now  removed,  and  every  pui)il  examirxed  by  the  Inspector 
is  to  be  examined  in  the  class  in  which  he  has  been  taught.   Teachers  have, 
therefore,  now,  to  a  very  large  extent,  freedom  in  regard  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  their  pupils.    It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  teacher  who  has 
taught  a  child  throughout  the  year,  who  has  watched  his  progress,  and 
knows  his  strong  points  and  his  weak  points,  is  the  proper  person  to  deter- 
mine the  classes  in  which  he  shall  oe  placed,     fear  has,  indeed,  been 
expressed  that  teachers  may,  in  acquiring  this  liberty,  be  exposed  to  fresh 
anxieties  by  reason  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  parents  or  other  interested 
pel  sons  for  the  promotion  of  children  who  have  not  shown  that  they 
deserve  it ;  but  it  may  surely  be  hoi)ed  that  a  wise  firpmess  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  aided  by  the  support,  it  necessary,  of  Inspectors  and  School 
Committees,  and  especially  by  a  healthy  public  opinion,  will  be  sutficieut 
to  keep  this  danger  within  narrow  limits.  One  important  fact  that  api)ears 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  is  that  the  teacher  may  be  euided  in  his 
classification  by  all  that  he  knows  of  the  children's  ability  and  proficiency, 
and  not  merely  by  the  results  of  one  examination  in  the  year.    Children 
who  make  more  than  average  progress  may  be  moved  up  more  quickly, 
and  those  who  are  slower  may  spend  a  longer  time  in  the  several  classes 
than  the  average  child  is  ex|)ectea  to  spend.    The  removal  of  the  supposed 
necessity  for  hurrying  all  pupils  through  the  eame  compulsory  amount  of 
work  in  the  same  time  should  give  considerable  relief  to  the  conscientious 
teacher,  and  leave  him  free  to  teachy  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word. 

(2.)  In  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  present 
at  the  Education  Conference,  the  individual  standard  pass,  m  a  modified 
form,  has  been  retained ;  the  examination  on  which  passes  in  standards 
are  bieised  and  standard  certificates  are  granted  is  to  be  neld  ones  a  year— 
in  general,  for  classes  Standard  I.  to  Standard  V.  by  the  head  teacher,  and 
for  Standard  VI.  by  the  Inspector.  It  may  emphasize  what  has  been  said 
above  to  point  out  definitely  that  this  annual  examination  is  not  an 
examination  for  the  pur}x>se  of  classification,  h)it  for  that  of  assigning 
certiBcates  ;  the  classification  will  not  depiend  solely  ui>on  the  examination, 
although  the  knowledge  gained  thereby  will  be,  of  courae,  one  of  the  chief 
elements  to  guide  th§  teacher  in  classifying  his  pupils. 

The  head-teacher's  examination  has  probably  existed  in  most  scIkxjIs  as 
a  kind  of  preliminary  practice  for  the  Inspector's  annual  examination  ;  the 
only  difference  will  be  that  it  will  in  some  cajses  be  now  somewhat  more 
precise  in  character  than  it  was  before. 

The  Inspectoi^'s  annual  examination  will  not  in  general  be  a  detailed 
examination  of  all  the  pupils  (except  those  of  Standard  VL,  or  of  candidates 
for  exemption  certificates),  but  will  be  such  as  will  sufiice  to  enable  him 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  tne  general  eflBciency  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  school. 

(3.)  At  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  the  occasional  danger  of  marked 
inefficiency  in  the  teaching  of  a  school  or  of  a  class.  Regulation  6  gives  the 
Inspector  power  to  examine  all  the  pupils,  and  to  direct  that  his  results 
shall  be  those  on  which  standard  certificates  are  to  be  granted.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  inspector  who  so  desires  it  from  making  the  excep- 
tion the  rule,  and  examining  all  schools  in  detail  accordingly  ;  but  such  is 
by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  regulation,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  are  not  already  converted  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 
referred  to  above,  may  yet  come  to  see  that  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  is  the 
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only  one  in  which  true  teaching  can  thrive,  and  may  give  the  new  systein 
a  fair  trial.  One  of  the  greatest  of  its  aavantages  will  certainly  be  that 
Inspectors  will  be  more  iree  to  devote  their  attention  as  experts  to  the 
wider  issues  of  school  work  and  organization,  that  they  will  have  time  to 
visit  more  frequently  schools  that  need  their  help,  and  to  assist  teachers 
in  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  of  the  management 
of  their  schools.  The  work  of  the  Inspector,  in  short,  will  be  qualitative 
rather  than'  quantitative ;  he  will  influence  the  character  of  the  teaching 
instead  of  attempting  to  measure  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
each  individual  child. 

The  remaining  features  of  the  new  regulations  may  be  summed  ui> 
briefly  :  The  standard  of  exemption,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
concerned,  has  been  raised  to  the  Fifth  Standard;  handwork,  which 
under  the  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary  Instruction  Act  of  1895 
might  be  introduced  into  any  public  school,  may  now  be  substituted 
for  certain  other  subjects,  and  therefore  may  oe  introduced  into  a 
school  without  increasing  the  burden  laid  upon  the  children  and  their 
teachers. 

Except  in  respect  of  this  change  and  of  the  transference  of  some  of  the 
subjects  from  the  pass-group  to  tne  class-group,  no  change  has  been  made 
in  tne  I'equirements  of  the  syllabus,  as  it  was  considered  that  time  should 
be  allowed  to  gauge  the  effect  of  the  degree  of  freedom  afforded  by  the 
new  regulations.  Undoubtediy,  however,  especially  in  smaller  schools, 
the  number  of  compulsory  subjects  is  sucn  as  to  affect  prejudicially  the 
quality  of  the  instruction,  and  relief  might  be  with  advantage  granted 
to  both  teachers  and  taught.  The  syllabus  of  some  of  the  subjects, 
moreover,  requires  revision  in  the  light  of  recent  experience  and  of  current 
ideas. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  syllabus  until 
after  the  conference  of  Inspectors  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  Wellington 
about  the  end  of  January,  1901. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  recent  change  in  the 
rules  for  inspection,  the  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
inspectors  oi  schools  for  various  oistricts,  published  by  tne  New 
Zealand  Government  in  1900,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Mr.  D.  Petrie,  Chief  Inspector  to  the  Auckland  Board  of 
Education,  wrotQ  as  follows  in  March,  1900  : — 

As  the  past  year  proves  to  be  the  last  of  the  old  educational  r^ginuj  I 
may  take  a  cursory  glance  at  its  merits  and  defects.  The  standard-pass 
system  as  heretofore  organised  certainly  secured  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  all  i-ound.  It 
encouraged  teachers  to  do  their  best  to  advance  the  duller  scholars,  and 
kept  up  a  very  fair  average  of  attainments  throughout  every  class  of  every 
school.  These  are  all  good  ends  in  their  way.  Tne  system  had^  however, 
grave  inherent  defects.  It  tended  to  foster  a  niecnanical  spirit  in  the 
teaching,  by  making  teachers  and  pupils  think  more  of  passing  an 
examination,  of  attaining  a  medium  average  of  proficiency,  tnan  of  the 
mental  training  and  discipline  to  be  gained  by  the  teacning  processes 
applied.  It  tended  to  concentrate  effort  and  attention  in  the  backward  or 
irregular  pupils,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  brighter  spirits,  whose 
training  might  easily  have  reached  a  higher  pitch  under  more  genial  con- 
ditions. It  also  created  a  period  of  forced  study,  of  stress  and  strain,  during 
the  few  months  preceding  the  examinations,  that  was  at  once  hurtful  to  true 
education,  and  undoubtedly  lent  colour  to  the  outcry  against  "cram."  To  pupils 
the  system  was  in  some  respects  urifair,  for  it  gave  an  importance  and  finality 
to  a  single  examination  that  could  not  be  warranted,  and  above  all  created 
}i  grossly  exaggerated  distinction  between  the  merits  of  pupils  who  passed 
and  those  who  failed.  For  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  failed  at  the  standard  examinations  were  not  greatly 
inferior  in  attainments  to  many  of  those  who  passed.  I  am  glad  that  the 
standard -pass  system  has  now  been  so  greatly  curtailed,  and  may  take  to 
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m^elf  some  credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  advocate  this  change. 
When  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Hislop  was  Minister  of  Education,  1  brought  tne 
objections  to  the  standard-pass  system  under  his  notice  as  f orcilily  as  I 
could,  and  at  the  first  conference  of  Inspectors  I  took  ineffective  action  in 
the  direction  of  a  change.  In  recent  years  I  said  little  on  the  subject 
because  I  felt  it  to  be  discourteous  for  Inspectors  to  be  continually 
opposing  the  settled,  though  (as  I  believed)  the  mistaken,  policy  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  battle  had  to  be  fought  out  by  others,  whose 
action  was  less  open  to  misunderstanding. 

Time  and  experience  will  tell  how  far  the  new  arrangements  are  suitable, 
and  likely  to  foster  a  true  spirit  of  education  in  the  public  schools.  Their 
success  will  depend  more  than  ever  on  the  ability,  skill,  and  fidelitv  of 
head  teachers,  and  I  trust  they  will  as  a  body  rise  to  the  height  of  their 
enhanced  responsibilities.  It  is^  however,  clear  that  the  evils  of  the  old 
standard-pass  system  have  not  been  removed,  they  have  only  been  miti- 
gated. Sk)  long  as  the  nassins  of  the  standards  depended  on  an  Inspector's 
examinatioix,  it  had  to  aepena  on  the  application  of  a  single  test  with  all  its 
uncertain  issues,  for  he  could  not  possibly  examine  each  school  t^-o  or 
three  times  a  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  determindtion  of  passes  in 
Standards  I.  to  V.  is  intrusted  to  head  teachers,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  the  passing  of  those  standards  should  depend  on  the  issue  of  a 
single  examination.  It  would  surely  have  been  wiser  to  make  all  pro- 
motions depend  on  the  results  of  a  series  of  periodical— say,  quarterly — 
examinations.  This  course  would  get  rid  of  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  old  standard  pass  system.  The  element  of  accident  or  chance  would 
be  eliminated  as  far  as  practicable,  the  period  of  stress  and  strain  and  the 
encouragement  to  cramming  would  be  removed,  and  both  pupils  and 
teachers  would  be  encoiiraged  to  show  equal  application  and  steady 
earnest  work  throughout  the  year.  It  mav  be  against  the  letter  of  the 
new  regulations  for  head  teachers  to  take  account  ol  their  periodic 
examinations  in  determining  passes  in  standards  and  promotions,  but  it 
seems  in  accordance  with  their  spirit^  and'  I  hope  heaa  teachers  will  not 
fail  to  take  account  in  this  connection  of  the  year's  work,  as  far  as  it  is 
available. 

The  safeguards  for  securing  efficient  teaching  under  the  new  I'^gime 
seem  to  me  sufficient,  and  the  future  of  elementary  education  in  the  colony 
need  not  wear  any  other  aspect  than  a  hopeful  one. 

Mr.  W.  Hill,  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Napier,  referred  to  the 
subject  in  his  report  on  the  progress  of  eaucation  in  Hawke's 
Bay,  under  date  Februar}  8th,  1900 : — 

The  year  under  notice  closes  the  system  of  examination  that  has  been  in 
force  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act.  lu  future  the  Inspectors  and 
teachers  will  occupy  widely  different  positions  in  relation  to  standard 
examinations.  The  needless  detail  will  disajipear  from  the  Insi)ector'8 
purview,  and  up  to  and  including  Standard  V.  the  principal  teacher  will 
nave  the  right  to  pass  his  own  pupils,  subject  to  a  controlling  veto  by  an 
Inspector.  It  would  be  premature  to  remark  ui)on  this  new  system  of 
examination.  Some  four  or  five  years  have  j^one  by  since  the  privilege  was 
conceded  for  the  examination  of  Standards  1.  and  II.  by  principal  teachers. 
Under  careful  regulation  the  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and,  so  long  as 
care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  same  average  standard  in  the  schools 
throughout  each  educational  district,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  plan 
should  not  be  observed  for  the  higher  standards.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  mote  has  been  the  end  of  our  past  examinations,  whilst  the  beam 
has  been  left  unheeded  ;  by  this  I  mean  that  more  heed  has  been  paid  to 
a  defect  in  the  case  of  separate  pupils,  whilst  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  dovetailing  of  plan  throughout  the  standard  course  have  been 
almost  wholly  neglectod.  Considering  that  the  schools  are  subject  to  so 
much  supervision,  it  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  variety  of  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction  even  in  3ie  same  school  where  more  than  one 
teacher  is  engaged,  and  children  passing  from  class  to  class,  not  to  mention 
from  school  to  school,  are  placed  under  quite  different  methods  in  the 
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reparation  of  school  work.  One  often  hears  remarks  about  the 
ackwardness  of  children  when  admitted  from  other  schools,  but  the  fault 
rests  more  with  the  differences  of  system  under  which  the  pupils  have 
been  instructed.  Even  in  subjects  like  arithmetic  and  history  the  methods 
in  schools  are  so  diverse  that  pupils  are  too  often  blamed  on  account  of 
defects  of  plan  which  are  permitted  bjr  principal  teachers,  who  fail  to 
realise  that  tbey  themselves  are  responsible  by  their  omitting  to  see  that 
plans  and  methods  are  dovetailed  from  class  to  class  and  from  standard  to 
standard.  The  modified  regulations  will  enable  much  more  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  higher  aspects  ot  school  training  and  preparation  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto,  and  if  they  lead  teachers  to  take  a  wider  view  of  their 
duties  in  relation  to  school  lite  and  its  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  country 
a  great  good  will  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  assumed  that  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  so  much  responsibility  have  acquired  the  art  of  their 

frofession,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  that  art  into  the  work  of  a  school, 
have  no  intention  of  naming  schools  by  preference^  but  there  are 
teachers  under  the  Board  who  tuKe  the  widest  view  of  traming  and  give  as 
much  heed  to  manners,  forms  of  courtesy,  and  right  conduct  among  the 
pupils  as  they  do  to  the  preparation  of  scnool  subjects.  There  character 
comes  to  the  fi*ont,  and  teachers  who  aim  to  bring  the  several  aspects  of 
school  training  into  one  harmonious  whole,  by  making  character  the  end  of 
education,  fulfil  the  highest  duties  as  teachers  of  the  young. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Marlborough 
District,  reported  as  follows  : — 

I  view  with  much  hopeful  anticipation  such  of  the  recent  alterations  in 
the  i-egulations  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  as  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  natural  capabilities 
and  requirements  of  his  various  scholars,  and  to  classifv  them  in  accordance 
therewith.  How  far  the  welfare  of  the  scholars  and  the  comfort  of  the 
teachers  will  be  promoted  by  the  other  iiupoitant  alteration— t.c,  the  examin- 
ation of  their  own  scholars  by  the  teawshers — time  alone  will  show.  The  latter 
change  is  not  generally  regarded  by  the  teachers  of  this  district  as  a 
welcome  one,  especially  by  those  in  charge  of  the  smaller  schools.  The 
most  important  change  made  is  that  which  ^yes  head  teachers  the  power  to 
classify  their  scholars,  not  according  to  a  rigid  rule,  but  so  as  to  suit  their 
varying  capacities.  In  judiciousjbands  there  can  oe  no  doubt  tbat  this 
will  prove  eminently  advantageous  to  the  scholars  themselves,  though 
adding  materially  to  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teachers. 
The  privilege  thus  granted  to  them  also  removes  one  of  the  most  generally 
recognised  faults  of  the  standard  system— /.c,  the  vain  attem])t  to  force  ull 
varieties  and  degrees  of  mental  calibre  through  precisely  the  same  rigid 
groove  in  the  same  time  -a  feat  which,  if  ever  accomplished,  can  only  be 
by  means  of  a  process  which  has  been  stamped  with  the  obnoxious  epithet 
of  **  cram,"  a  much  misused  term,  however,  when  indiscriminately  applied 
to  the  work  of  all  our  teachers.  Another  most  important  change,  and 
one  that  will  perhaps  give  rise  to  much  trouble  and  annoyance  to  a  certain 
class  of  teachers  in  some  localities,  is  that  which  confers  u{)on  them  the 
power  of  examining  for  a  pass  all  the  standards  except  the  sixth.  If  the 
teacher  is  thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  he 
will  inevitably  give  offence  to  that  numerous  class  of  parents  who  believe 
that  their  own  geese  are  swans  of  the  most  resplendent  pluma^,  and  are 
quite  impervious  to  any  argument  based  on  a  deficiency  of  intellect  in 
their  offspring.  I  have  known  cases  Afhere  the  parents  of  children 
afflicted  with  a  weakness  of  intellect  amounting  almost  to  idiocy  have 
loudly  condemned  the  teacher  for  partiality,  or  even  tor  incompetency, 
because  the  said  children  failed  when  the  rest  of  the  class  passed. 
Hitherto  the  teacher  has  possessed  an  invaluable  panacea  for '  such 
complaints  in  the  power  (not,  however,  very  frequently  exercised),  of 
attributing  the  failures  of  his  scholars  to  the  overstrictness  of  the 
examination,  and  has  thus  shared  the  burthen  with  if  he  has  not  trans- 
ferred it  entirely  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Inspector.  As  regards  the 
thoroughness  of  the  examinations  under  the  new  conditions,  if  I  am  to 
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judge  bv  my  experience  of  the  examinations  of  Standard^  I.  and  II.  by 
the  teachers  during  the  past  few  years,  I  can  have  no  misgivings.  The 
tests  employed  by  the  teachers  in  the  examinations  of  these  two  standards 
have  in  all  cases  fullv  equalled,  and  in  many  far  exceeded,  in  difficulty, 
those  that  I  should  have  placed  before  the  same  classes  ;  and,  as  I 
propose  to  require  the  tests  set  in  all  classes  to  be  presented  to  me.  any 
weakness  in  this  direction  would  be  at  once  apparent,  and  could  be 
immediately  rectified  under  Clause  6  of  the  Regulations.  The  effect  of 
these  alterations  upon  the  work  of  the  Inspector  will  not  be  very 
appreciable.  Having  still  to  examine  Standard  VI.,  as  well  as  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  scnolars  in  eveiy  class,  there  will  be  very  little  time 
saved  inside  the  schools^  though  he  will  be  freed  from  a  large  ])ortion  of 
the  drudgery  of  examming  tne  written  work  of  the  scholars — a  basiness 
which  has  hitheito,  at  the  larger  schools,  occupied  him  far  into  the  night 
after  the  examination,  and  at  the  largest  even  longer.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  advisable,  either  in  the  interests  of  scholars  or  of  teachers  at  the 
household  and  smaller  aided  schools,  to  depart  greatly  from  the  method  of 
examination  hitherto  followed,  and  in  such  cases  I  intend  to  examine  the 
up^r  standards  myself.  In  dealing  with  the  other  schools  my  action  will 
be  influenced  by  my  knowledge  of  their  past  progress  and  efficiency,  aided 
by  the  observations  made  during  my  visit  of  inspection. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Morton,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Westland 
District,  wrote  as  follows : — 

The  work  of  the  ensuing  year  will  have  special  interest  owing  to  the 
new  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  carried  on.  In  the  large  schools  of 
the  Colony  the  change  will  b6  very  welcome  to  both  teachers  and 
Inspectors.  The  former  will  possess  greater  control  in  regard  to  irregu- 
luarity  of  attendance  and  to  the  effect  of  very  backward  pupils  on  the 
various  classes,  which  will  become  more  homogeneous.  Tne  Inspectors 
will  be  spared  time  and  energy  for  more  important  duties.  In  smaller 
schools,  too,  where  the  responsibility  of  the  promotions  of  pupils  will  fall 
to  a  larger  extent  on  the  Inspector,  more  freedom  is  allowed  under  the 
new  regulations.  It  will  be  possible,  in  cases  of  irregular  attendance 
and  backwardness  in  one  or  more  subjects,  to  arrange  that  the  work  of 
oth'>r  pupils  shall  not  be  retarded  by  the  necessity,  formerly  existing, 
of  presenting  every  pupil  in  the  standard  succeeding  the  one  already 
passed. 

While  these  valuable  benefits  exist,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  most 
eases  where  a  school  is  in  charge  of  a  sole  teacher,  and  occasionally  even 
in  others,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  assume  the  responsibility, 
granted  by  one  of  the  regulations,  of  the  promotion  of  the  pupils.  In 
such  schools  the  danger  is  always  present  that  teachers  will  allow 
parental  influence  to  induce  them  to  promote  pupils  unduly.  Those  in 
char^  of  the  aided  and  other  small  schools  have  frequently  had,  before 
appointment,  no  training  whatever,  and  their  attainments  are  confined 
to  a  pass*  in  the  Sixth  Standard.  It  is  therefore  very  advisable  to  allow 
the  passing  of  the  scholars  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector 
Inde^,  as  in  this  district  the  schools  are  mostly  small,  the  system  of 
testing  individually  the  progress  of  the  pupils  will  be  modified  to  a  very 
small  extent. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Anderson  and  Ritchie,  Inspectors  of  Schools 
for  the  North  Canterbury  District,  wrote  as  follows : — 

The  most  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  year  has  undoubtedly 
heen  the  issue,  after  a  consiaerable  amoimt  of  discussion,  of  amended 
regulations  to  come  into  force  immediately.  On  a  number  of  the  topics 
involved  we  have  already  expressed  opinions  pretty  fully,  and  it  is  there- 
fore scarcely  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  review  the  prospective 
changes  in  their  relation  to  the  Inspector's  duties,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
closely-related  aspects.  For  seme  years  past  the  Home  authorities  have 
heen  gradually  substituting  inspection  for  examination  in  judging  the 
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efficiency  of  schools,  and  the  change  has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of 
congratulation  broken  only  by  a  few  solitary  voices  of  warning.  Inspec- 
tion as  understood,  however,  in  English  schools  at  present  is  hedged  in 
with  elaborate  precautions  which  our  form  of  control  would  find  difficul 
of  enforcement  in  New  Zealand,  and  one  vastly  important  consideration  is 
ever  present — that  in  England  the  payments  from  the  public  fimds,  made 
to  the  school  managers  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  vary  with  the  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  may  be  withdrawn  altogether  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Nothing  like  this  power  of  the  purse  exists  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  greatest  caution  has  therefore  to  be  exercised  in  any  attempt  to 
transplant  arrangements  which  have  met  with  approval  under  widely 
different  conditions.  We  are  ourselves  of  opinion  that,  whatever  be  the 
ultimate  form  of  an  Inspector's  duties,  mspection  pure  and  simple  can 
never  prove  sufficient,  and  we  fully  expect  that  a  few  years  more  vnll  see 
an  English  reaction  in  favour  of  a  greater  element  of  examination  than  is 
now  the  practice.  The  Inspector,  especially  when  he  takes  the  form  of  an 
examiner,  we  all  know  is  a  nuisance,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any 
place  will  be  found  for  him  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  in  the  happy 
millennial  days,  but  in  the  meantime  he  is  necessary,  and  necessary  not 
only  as  the  observer  and  reporter  of  the  ordinary  course  of  school  work, 
but  as  the  inquirer  by  means  of  special  tests  into  the  mental  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  under  the  teachers'  instruction.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  follow,  however,  that  the  Inspector  as  an  examiner  should  conceive 
it  his  duty  to  ascertain  and  record,  with  a  view  to  promotion,  the 
individual  proficiency  of  every  child  subject  to  his  inspection.  That  is  the 
conception  that  has  for  many  years  determined  tne  practice  in  New 
Zealand,  and  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  people  to  learn  that  such  an 
undertaking  belongs  properly  to  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools  them- 
selves, and  forms  no  part  of  an  Inspector's  legitimate  function.  The 
conception  has  had,  however,  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages,  and  if 
it  is  a  wrong  one,  the  Inspector  has  probably  been  as  great  a  sufferer  as  any 
person  concerned.  In  future  the  head  teachers  will  exercise  this,  their 
proper  function,  with  certain  precautions  which  we  think  are  wisely 
provided,  and  the  Inspectors,  while  not  exempt  from  the  obligation  of 
examination  in  the  formation  of  judgments,  will  save,  in  the  larger  schools 
at  least,  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  labour  which  might  profitably  be 
otherwise  bestowed. 

It  is  this  alteration  in  the  respective  duties  of  Inspector  and  head  master 
that  has  probably  been  most  prominent  hitherto  in  the  minds  of  teachers 
when  they  have  urged  a  claim  for  "freedom  of  classification"  ;  but  the 
expression  has  also  been  used  in  an  authoritative  way  to  summarise,  with 
a  somewhat  different  connotation,  the  changes  at  present  contemplated. 
The  expression  is  a  fine  mouth-filling  phrase  with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of 
tyranny  subverted,  and  the  different  meanings  it  majr  bear  will  repay 
in(iuiry.  In  one  sense  the  teachers  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  for  a  nuniber 
of  yijars,  as  it  has  long  been  expressly  laid  down  that  "  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  the  principal  teacher  of  a  school  shall  have  full  discretion  to 
arrange  his  pupils  in  different  classes  for  different  subjects,  according  to 
their  ability  and  proficiency  in  the  several  subjects,  and  according  to  the 
number  of  available  teachers,"  &c.  This  recognises  for  instruction 
purposes  a  subject  classification,  and  that  little  or  no  use  has  ever  been 
made  of  the  permission  ^ven  is  set  down  with  more  or  less  truth  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  time  "  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  examination 
every  pupil  in  the  school  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
standard  classes"  as  previously  defined.  The  amended  regulations,  in 
their  original  form  as  first  proposed,  abolished  the  standard  of  average 
attainment  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  a  greater  use  of  a  classifi- 
cation by  subjects.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  opening 
the  door  to  very  serious  abuses,  and  this  subject  classification  on  further 
examination  was  found  to  be  by  no  means  the  entirely  desirable  thing  it 
had  appeared  to  be.  It  is  open  primarily  to  the  objection  that  in  the 
elementary  school,  so  far  at  least  as  the  commonly  understood  elementary 
Kutgects  arc  concerned,  specialisation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  by  no 
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means  desirable,  and,  secondly,  it  is  in  a  large  measure  impracticable.  In 
the  small  school,  where  several  classes  have  to  be  taught  by  the  same 
teacher,  the  necessities  of  the  time-table  arrangements  forbid  a  subject 
classification ;  and  in  the  large  school,  with  a  large  number  of  classes,  and 
a  separate  room  for  each  class,  considerations  of  discipline  stand  in  the 
way.  If,  then,  a  subject  classification,  which  at  first  sight  appears  so 
attractWe,  is  impracticable  in  the  smaller  school,  and  to  be  sparingly 
resorted  to  in  the  larger,  and  to  be,  further,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  at  the  least  of  very  doubtful  expediency,  we  have  found  ourselves 
unable  to  see  why  the  very  substantial  guarantee  that  a  standard  arrange- 
ment provides  should  be  abandoned  in  its  favour.  As  the  outcome  of  the 
objections  accordingly  made,  some  modifications  in  the  first  proposals  have 
been  made,  effecting  a  compromise.  A  standard  of  average  attainment  at 
the  several  stages  has  been  recognised  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects, 
while  outside  this  group  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  classify  his  children 
in  the  different  subjects  as  he  pleases,  and  the  Inspector  is  bound  to 
examine  them  as  they  are  so  classified  for  instruction.  The  newer  arrange- 
ment is,  we  think,  quite  a  workable  one,  and  has  capabilities  for  fruitful 
developments  ;  but  the  value  of  the  whole  appears  to  us  to  be  endangered 
by  the  extremely  limited  character  of  the  stanaard  of  attainment  prescribed 
in  Standards  III.,  I V.,  and  V.,  forming  a  very  frail  foundation  for  promo- 
tion. We  have  elsewhere  made  representations  on  the  subject,  .and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  in  this  respect  the  scheme  will  be  reconsidered  in  time 
to  save  the  schools  from  starting  a  fresh  career  on  a  false  basis. 

Messrs.  Goyen,  Fitzgerald,  Richardson  and  Bossence,  Inspectoi-s 
of  Schools  for  the  Otago  District,  reported  as  follows : — 

We  are  ^lad  to  know  that  the  system  which  imposed  upon  us  the  duty 
of  determining  the  "passes"  is  now  practicall}r  no  more.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly done  good  work,  but  it  has  long  survived  its  usefulness.  We 
have  for  some  years  recognised  this,  and  have  judged  the  character  of  the 
instruction  by  a  method  that  is  almost  identical  with  that  now  adopted  by 
the  Education  Department.  To  comply  with  the  regulations  we  have 
"  passed  "  or  "  failed  "  according  as  individual  pupils  seemed  to  us  to  merit 
the  one  mark  or  the  other  ;  but  we  have  so  examined  as  to  discover  not 
so  much  the  attainments  of  individuals  as  the  general  character  of  the 
instruction  ^ven  in  the  classes.  Henceforth  we  shall  be  almost  entirely 
concerned  with  the  general  efficiency,  and  hardly  at  all  with  the  passing  of 
individuals.  There  will  still  be  examinations  for  promotion  ;  but  they 
will  be  conducted  by  the  teachers,  than  whom  none  should  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  a  child's  fitness  or  unfitness  for  removal  to  a  higher  class. 
This  arran/?ement  undotibtedly  adds  greatly  to  the  responsibility  of 
teachers  ;  but  the  responsibility  is  innerent  in  their  position,  for  the 
possibility  of  efficient  class  instruction  is  entirely  dependent  on  good 
classification,  which  is  dependent  on  the  classifier's  knowledge  of  the 
attainments  and  capacities,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  children  who  are 
to  be  grouped  togetner  as  a  working  unit.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end 
the  teacher  is  in  almost  daily  contact  with  his  pupils  ;  he  should  know 
them  through  and  through,  and  be  better  able  than  an  Inspector,  however 
competent  the  latter  may  be,  to  place  them  where  they  can  work  with 
most  advantage  to  themselves  and  without  hindrance  to  others. 

Under  the  new  system  there  will  probably  be  at  first  some,  perhaps 
much,  friction,  for  not  a  few  parents  will  press  for  their  children's  pro- 
motion, no  matter  what  judgment  the  teacher  may  have  formed  of  their 
attainments.  Such  pressure  must  be  resisted,  and  no  teacher  should  pro- 
mote a  child  who  has  failed  to  take  a  good  place  in  his  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  annual  examinations.  If  the  child  is  not  made  to  feel  that,  to  get 
promotion,  he  must  win  it,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  healthy  emulation 
that  has  in  the  past  been  excited  by  the  Inspector's  test.  This  would,  we 
are  sure,  be  a  distinct  loss,  for  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  old 
system  was  that  it  stimulated  the  children  to  work  eagerly  for  annual 
promotion. 
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Under  the  old  system  it  was  assumed  that  all  the  pupils  of  a  standard 
were  required  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  order  aad  at. the  same  rate 
— requirements  possible  of  fulfilment  only  where  there  are  equal  attain- 
ments at  the  begmning,  equal  home  advantages,  equal  mental  and  physical 
capacity,  and  equal  regularity  of  attendance.  But  this  uniformity  nowhere 
exists,  and  this  is  recognised  more  fully  by  the  new  than  by  the  old  regu- 
lations. A  considerable  number  of  children  of  eciual  mental  endowment 
differ  widely  in  aptitudes,  some  being  ^uick  in  English  and  slow  in  arith- 
incti'^  and  some  slow  in  English  and  qmck  in  arithmetic.  Such  children 
it  isdi  ticult  to  work  in  line  for  a  whole  year  without  over|>re88ing  now 
those  who  are  inept  in  English  and  now  those  who  are  inept  m  aritmnetic, 
and  this  is  not  only  recognised  but  euiphasised  by  the  new  regulations. 
Accordingly^,  they  impose  upon  the  teacher  the  duty  of  securing  approxi- 
mate equality  of  attainment  and  aptitude  by  adopting  a  separate  ciaasifi- 
cation  in  English  and  arithmetic,  thus  providing  for  the  grouping  into 
working  units  in  each  of  these  subjects  respectively  only  such  pupils  as 
possess  equal,  or  approximately  equal,  attainment  and  aptitude  io  it.  The 
question  of  attendance  and,  to  some  extent  that  of  home  advantages,  lies 
with  parents  ;  but  innate  capacity,  whether  mental  or  phy^sical,  lies  beyond 
both  them  and  the  teacher.  Where  nature  is  against  us,  little  can  be  done  : 
but  in  so  far  as  equality  of  opportunity  is  controllable  by  parents  ana 
teachers,  it  should  be  controlled.  Most  teachers  are  alive  to  their  duty 
in  this  matter ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  parents 
are,  we  regret  to  report,  largely  insensible  to  theirs  ;  they  do  not  realise 
the  necessity  either  for  regular  attendance  or  for  home^  assistance  and 
Hympathy.  British  freedom  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but  when  it  is  claimed  and 
practised  hy  j^arents  to  the  extent  of  depriving  their  children  of  the  means 
of  qualifying  for  citizenship  and  of  hindering  those  of  others  in  their  efforts 
to  qualify,  it  degenerates  into  license  and  should  not  be  allowed.  More 
than  one-seven tn  of  our  pupils  are  alwajrs  absent  from  school.  Irregular 
attendance  is  the  most  distracting  factor  in  our  school  economy.  It  retards 
the  progress  even  of  pupils  who  attend  well :  it  depresses  the  spirit  of  the 
schools ;  it  causes  friction  between  teachers  and  pupils  and  between 
teachers  and  parents  ;  and  it  adds  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  discipline 
and  control.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unmitigated  evil.  Country  Committees  are, 
not  unnaturally,  unwilling  to  face  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
clauses ;  enforcement,  however,  is  the  only  effective  way  with  inveterate 
defaulters.    Who  should  face  it  ? 

The  discipline  and  moral  of  our  schools  are  very  good.  Willing 
obedience,  orderliness,  honesty,  good  manners,  and  good  temper  are,  so  far 
as  our  observation  extends,  the  rule  within  the  limits  of  the  school  ground  ; 
and,  though  in  the  streets  and  on  the  roads  we  not  infrequently  not^'an 
absence  of  easy  politeness,  we  hardly  ever  see  an  instance  of  actual 
rudeness.  The  factors  op3rating  on  the  ethical  side  of  school  life  are — 
(1)  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  (2)  the  influence  of  home  and  local 
environment ;  and  it  is  only  when  both  of  these  make  for  good  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  see  good  conduct  exemplified  in  the  totality  of 
the  child's  life.  In  estimating  conduct  we  should  keep  this  in  view  ;  and, 
in  considering  the  relation  of  the  teacher  thereto,  we  should  remember 
that  the  children  spend  only  about  one-seventh  of  their  brief  school  life 
within  his  ken. 

During  recent  yearathe  public  mind  has  greatly  changed  on  the  question 

of  school  and  home  discipline.    Formerly  it  erred  on  the  side  of  severity ; 

it  now  errs  on  the  side  of  lenity,  if  not  of  laxity.    "  Rula  by  love  "  is  now 

the  maxim.    It  has  a  fine  sound,  but  the  teacher  who  should  attempt  to 

found  his  government  upon  it  alone  would  certainly  fail  ignominiously.    A 

considerable  proportion  of  children  are  amenable  to  tlie  discipline  of  love ; 

but  he  has  little  knowledge  of  juvenile  human  nature  who  does  not  knpw 

that  no  small  proportion  are  amenable  only  to  the  discipline  of  compulsion. 

Children  would  not  be  children  were  that  not  so,  and  it  is  absurd  to  credit 

them  with  qualities  they  do  not  possess.    The  average  child  is  much  more 

disposed  to  gratify  his  own  inclinations  than  to  yield  himself  to  the  rule  of 

another,  be  it  that  of  teacher  or  parent.    Though  he  may  be  an  angel  in  thQ 
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making,  he  is  a  long  way  short  of  being  an  angel  wholly  made  ;  and  it  is 
tifrreasonable  to  stigmatise  as  harsh  and  cruel  the  teacher  who,  when  the 
discipline  of  love  and  persuasion  fails  to  compel  to  right  conduct,  resorts  to 
that  of  physical  force.    To  maintain  effective  working  discipline  in  a  class 
of  from  sixty  to  eighty  pupils  of  as  many  different  temperaments  is  no  easy 
-matter,  aad  we  •should  like  to  see  those  who  make  light  of  it  try  their  hand 
jftt'it  for  a  day  or  twow    The  average  child  has  little  love  for  intellectual 
.csonqtiefit ;  teal  mantal  discipline  is  disagreeable  to  him  ;  he  shirks  it  when- 
ever'and  wherever  he  can.    But  without  mental  discipline  there  is  no 
eduoatioD,  no  adequate  training  in  what  constitutes  a  large  part  of  life— 
namely,  the  doin^  of  disagreeable  work  willingly  and  cheerfully.    What 
(ollovs  ?    That  with  the  average  child  there  must  be  compulsion,  wise  com- 
pulsion it  should  be,  but  compulsion  all  the  same,  to  do  with  all  his  might 
what  is  disagreeable  or  even  repulsive  to  him.  Effort,  strennous  effort,  is  of 
-.the  very  essence  of  education ;   and,  when  and  where  it   is  not  given 
.willingly;  it  must  be  compelled.    Here  is  the  point  at  which  lies  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways  :  the  skilful  teacher  will  compel  wisely,  the' unskilful  un- 
wisely ;  but  even  unskilful  compulsion  is  for  the  child  better  than  none  at 
all.     To  few  is  it  given  to  be  entirely  successful  in  every  department  of 
their  work,  and  we  plead  that  parents  should  try  to  realise  the  great 
difficulty  of  teaching  large  numbers,  and  be  slow  to  take  the  part  of  the 
children  against  the  teachers,  even  when  they  feel  that  the  teacners  are  in 
the  wrong.     Most  parents  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  famUy 
management.    Let  each  multiply  his  difficulties  many  times,  and  he  will 
-get  a  faint  notion  of  those  of  teachers. 

'Last  session  a  vote  of  £400  was  passed  for  the  purchase  of  2,000  Cadet  corps, 
model  (or  dummy)  rifles  for  use  in  public  schools  These  were 
obtained,  and  were  offered  (see  Appendix,  p.  110)  on  simple  con- 
ditions to  Education  Boards  for  supply  to  those  schools  where 
cadet  companies  should  be  formed.  The  issue  of  the  models  so 
far  has  been  as  follows :  Wellington,  613 ;  Nelson,  182  ;  Westland, 
80 ;  Grey,  60;  Taranaki,  40;  North  Canterbury,  36.  The  Indus- 
trial Schools  at  Bui'nham  and  Caversham  have  each  received  50. 
The  use  of  these-model  rifles  seems  to  give  greater  interest  to  the 
driU,  paving  the  way  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
the  Colony  m  the  elementary  principles  of  national  defence.  To 
carry  out  the  ideas  more  nilly  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
trained  instnictors  so  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools  may  be 
uhle,  to  drill  their  pupils  in  an  efficient  manner.  In  order  to 
place  all  matters  connected  with  cadet  corps  on  a  proper  and 
uniform  footing  it  has  been  decided  that  all  such  matters,  includ- 
hig  tht)  management  of  cadet  corps  in  the  secondary  schools, 
s^iall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department. 

The    following    circular,     issued    by    Mr.    George    Hogben,  Rules  for 
Secretary   for    Education,    from    the   Education    Department,  ^^"^i^^fl  ^ 
Wiellington,  to  the  Education  Boards  on  January  15th,  1900,  ^^^ 
gives  the  rules  under  which  model  rifles  are  issued  on  loan  to 
Education  Boards  for  use  in  public  schools : — 

1.  To  qualify  for  a  loan  of  model  rifles  an  Education  Board  must  make 
Regulations  approved  by  the  Minister,  providing,  inter  alia, — 

(i.)  That  each  cadet  company  shall  have  a  minimum  strength  of 
thirty-five  of  all  ranks,  classified  apuroxiniately  as  follows  : 
One  captain,  two  lieutenants,  one  colour-sergeant,  three  ser- 
geants, one  bugler,  twenty-seven  cadets  ;  officers  to  be  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  headmaster. 
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{h.)  That  as  a  rule  no  boy  shall  be  enrolled  in  a  cadet  company  who  is 
under  the  age  of  twelve ;  but  that  in  exceptional  cases  younger 
boys  may  be  enrolled  provided  that  they  are  not  under 
4  ft.  7i  in.  in  height,  and  are  otherwise  physically  fit. 

(c.)  That,  subject  to  the  supply  being  adequate,  a  model  riile  will  be 
issued  to  each  cadet  in  a  regularlv  formed  company  on  the 
headmaster's  undertaking  to  provide  for  its  proper  care  and 
custody,  and  for  the  payment  of  4s.  for  its  replacement  if  it 
should  oe  broken  or  damaged  otherwise  than  by  fair  usage. 

(d)  That  every  worn-out  riile  shall  be  returned  to  the  Board's  office. 

(0.)  That  cadets  shall  not  take  their  rifles  from  the  precincts  of  their 
schools  except  for  an  authorised  fiarade  or  manoeuvre. 

(/.)  That  the  rifles  shall  always  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  in  good  order  ; 
and  that  after  use  they  are  to  be  cleaned  and  placed  safely  m 
racks  provided  for  them. 

{g.)  That  companies  shall  be  drilled  not  less  than  half  an  hour  twice  a 
week,  or  forty-five  minutes  once  a  week ;  and  that  physical 
and  company  drill  shall  form  part  of  their  work. 

(A.)  That  the  drill-book  used  shall  be  "  The  Drill-book  ;  By  Authority,'' 
or  other  recognised  manual  on  the  subject. 

(2.)  At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  Board  shall  send  to  the  depart- 
ment a  copy  of  its  regulations  for  the  organisation  and  control  of  public- 
school  cadet  companies,  a  statement  of  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
cadet  companies  m  the  district,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  model 
rifles  in  stock  in  good  order  and  condition. 

(3.)  Rifles  that  become  worn  out  are  to  be  returned  to  the  department, 
and  if  they  appear  to  have  received  fair  usage  may  be  replaced  by  new 
ones. 

(4.)  The  department  will  not  undertake  at  present  to  supply  model 
rifles  except  to  cadet  companies  actually  formed  under  regulations  made 
hereunder. 

(5.)  The  department  reserves  the  right  to  ask  at  any  time  for  the 
return  of  model  rifles  supplied  on  loan  to  any  Board,  if  it  should  see 
reason  for  doing  so. 

Nature  study  ^®  much  attention  is  now  being  given  by  students  of  educa- 
and  teaching  tion  to  the  q^uestion  of  nature  study  in  elementary  schools,  and 
<*|  ***®  to   the  teachmg  of  the  elements  of  agricultural  knowledge  to 

a^vdtura.     country  children,  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject,  submitted 

in  their  last  report  by  Messrs.  Goyen,  Fitzgerald,  Richardson  and 
Bossence  (Inspectors  of  Schools  for  the  Otago  District),  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

There  is  improvement  in  the  methods  of  giving  object  and  science  lessons. 
One  of  the  chief  aims  of  instruction  in  nature-knowledge  is  to  excite  in 
children  interest  in  the  things  and  phenomena  of  the  district  in  which  they 
live.  The  exposed  rocks,  the  water- worn  stones,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
streams,  the  wild  flowers,  the  insects,  the  birds,  all  contribute  material  for 
interesting  and  profitable  study.  The  teacher  who  can  read  the  book  of 
nature  does  not  need  to  go  far  afield  for  subjects,  nor  does  he  need  a  lot  of 
expensive  apparatus. 

We  are  seldom  satisfied  ivith  the  treatment  of  the  elements  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  What  is  learnt  is  for  the  most  part  learnt  from  text- 
books, and  rouses  no  interest  in  rural  life  and  occupations.  The  depart- 
ment's syllabus  is  in  the  main  an  excellent  one  j  an  a,  though  it  involves 
some  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  it  involves  little  that  cannot  be  learnt 
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by  observation  and  easy  experimentation.  Plants  and  insects  abound.  Why 
not  examine  them  instead  of  pictures  of  them  ?  Tlie  aoil  is  always  present, 
and  its  mechanical,  but  not  its  chemical,  analysis  is  easy  to  any  one.  How 
it  is  formed  stares  us  in  the  face  everywhere.  Why  restrict  the  work  to  the 
text-book  when  the  book  of  nature  lies  open  to  the  reading  eye  ?  There  is 
the  soil  of  the  school  ground  ;  why  not  experiment  with  it,  instead  of 
leamiiur  from  the  text-book  what  will  happen  if  we  do  so-and-so  ?  We 
have  omy  to  plant  a  few  beans  or  other  seeds,  and  examine  them  at  suitable 
intervals  to  see  all  the  phenomena  of  germination,  and  only  to  put  a  soray 
of  green  leaves  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  invert  the  tumbler  in  a  shallow 
dish,  and  put  it  in  the  sunlight  to  see  part  of  the  phenomena  of  respira- 
tion ;  and  so  on  with  scores  of  other  tnings  prescribed  for  study  by  the 
department.  Whv  not  see  for  ourselves  instead  of  learning  about  what 
others  have  seen  f  What  we  have  to  do  is,  not  to  teach  farming,  which  we 
are  wholly  unfitted  to  do,  but  to  rouse  in  children  keen  interest  in  and  love 
for  all  kinds  of  rural  life  and  work,  to  generate  in  them  habits  of  accurate 
observation,  and  to  lead  them  to  such  first-hand  knowledge  of  Dame  Nature 
and  her  wonderful  ways  as  shall  enable  them,  when  they  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  farming,  not  only  to  press  her  into  their  service,  but  also  to  find 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  tiling." 

The  following  circular  of  the  Education  Department,  Welling-  School  books, 
ton,  issued  to  the  Education  Boards  in  July,  1899,  touches  on 
the  question  of  uniformity  of  school  books. 

The  question  of  uniformity  of  school-books  has  been  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Minister  deems  it  unlikely  that  the  want  of  uniformity  in  school 
books  would  often  create  serious  inconvenience  through  removal  of  chil- 
dren from  one  education  district  to  another  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks 
that  hardship  might  frequently  be  caused  thereby  through  the  removal  of 
pupils  from  one  school  to  another  within  the  same  education  district ;  and 
he  wishes  to  point  out  that  this  matter  would  be  set  right  if  every  Educa- 
tion Board  would  see  that  the  chief  books,  especially  the  Readers,  were  the 
same  in  all  schools  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  regulations  just  issued  the  number  of  series  of  Readers 
authorised  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  six,  but  the  Minister  considers 
that  there  is  still  ample  choice  to  enable  Boards  to  suit  the  wants  of  their 
respective  districts  ;  and  he  desires  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Boards 
to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  regulations  of  confining  their  choice  of 
books  to  those  contained  in  the  list  of  authorised  school-books. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  hardship  that  sometimes  ensues  when  pupils 
are  moved  from  one  education  district  to  another  would  largely  disappear 
if  Boards  would  adopt  some  such  plan  as  that  of  buying  from  pupils 
second-hand  books  in  good  condition,  the  books  so  bought  being  either 
sold  again  or  kept  to  be  used  as  supplementary  Readers  when  the  Readers 
in  use  were  changed. 

Qeoboe  Hogben,  Secretary  for  Education., 

The  following  retrospective  glance  over  the  progress  of  educa-  Southland^ 
tion  in  the  Southland  district  during  the  decade  1890—1900  is  J^j^^*^' 
of  special  interest.     It  appeared  in  the  report  dated  March  16th,  edaeatioBal 

1900.  nrogress 

We  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism   paJ^ten 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  instruction  have  been  treated  in  the  y^arsw 
schools.    It  will  be  more  fitting,  and  perhaps  more  profitable,  in  view^  of 
the  introduction  of  a  revised  syllabus,  marking  as  it  does  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  primary  education  in  this  Colony,  to  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  some  of  the  salient  features  of  progress  in  connection  with  our  schools. 
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during  the  past  t3h  or  twelve  years,  and  thereafter  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  revised  syllabus  as  shaping  the  course  of  primary  education  in  years 
to  come. 

Among  the  more  prominent  items  of  progress  introduced  during  the 
period  we  desire  to  pass  under  review  the  lollowing  may  be  mentioned : — 

(1.)  There  has  been  a  gradual  but  steady  dispersion  of  highly  qualified 
teachers  throughout  the  district.  Of  such  the  to^ns  absorb  but  a  small 
proportion,  the  result  being  that  the  majority  seek  appointments  where 
haply  they  may  be  found,  thus  distributing  themselves  evenly  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Southland.  The  significance  of  this  diffusion  of 
teaching  capacity  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  by  this  means  unquestioned 
fitness  to  teach  is  to  put  at  the  service  of  the  remotest  settlers.. 

(2.)  In  all  the  schools  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.  This  is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes.  There  is  hardly  a  school  in  the  district  into  which  kindergarten 
methods,  or  at  least  some  of  the  principles  of  teaching  given  to  the  world 
by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  have  not  been  introduced.  This  may  seein  an 
inconsiderable  stop,  but  it  is  really  of  extreme  importance.  The  foundation 
of  technical  education  is  laid  b^  the  application  of  kindergarten  methods ; 
in  truth,  kindergarten  is  technical  education  in  a  pure  though  elementary 
form.  '• 

(3.)  Within  the  same  period  there  has  taken  place  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  pupii- 
teachership.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  almost  the  sole  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  this  office  were  some  practice  in  teaching  and  a  Fifth  or 
Sixth  Standard  pass.  At  the  present  time,  for  every  vacancy  that  occurs 
the  Board  receives  applications  from  young  people  who,  in  addition  to 
passing  their  standard  examinations  and  having  had  some  practice  in 
teaching,  have  matriculated,  passed  the  Junior  or  Senior  Civil  Service 
examination,  or  secured  the  teacher's  D  or  E  certificate.  Many  of  these 
candidates  have,  moreover,  been  holders  of  Board's  scholarships,  and  to 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  having  had  a  course  of  education  at'  the 
local  high  school.  Thus  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession  are  filled  by 
the  pick  of  our  scholars,  and  a  department  of  the  public  service  is  supplied 
by  a  process  of  rigorous  selection. 

(4.)  There  has  been  established  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  a  closer  relation  than  had  previously  existed.  What  with  Board's 
scholarships,  liberal  grants  of  free  education  by  the  High  School  Board, 
and  the  determination  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a  course  of 
secondary  education  at  all  costs,  large  drafts  of  pupils  from  every  part  of 
the  district  find  their  way  annually  to  the  high  school.  If  the  educational 
ladder,  the  path  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  is  not  complete, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  educational 
affairs  in  this  district. 

(5.)  As  might  be  expected,  much  advance  has  been  made  in  the  du-ection 
of  supplying  the  schools  with  suitable  apparatus  and  appliances.  We 
heartily  wisH,  however,  that  we  could  record  greater  progress  in  this 
imix)rtant  branch  of  school  administration. 

(6.)  It  is  only  a  just  tribute  to  the  Committees  to  say  that  among  their 
other  duties  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  appearance  of  the  sph<iol 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  of  arrangements  making  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  children.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  cheerless  or  nc^ected 
looking  schools  in  the  district. 

(7.)  Last  but  not  least,  though  this  is  an  indication  rather  of  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  district  than  of  progress  in  education,  the 
roads  leading  to  and  from  many  of  the  schools  have  been  improved 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

Turning  now  to  the  syllabus,  we  may  remark  that,  while  we  bid  good- 
bye to   the  old   order  of   things  without  regret,  we  must  not  fail  to 
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recognize  ita  merits.    Recently  a  prominent  educational  authority  averred 

that  our  New  Zealand  education  system  was  no  system.    This  statement 

"we  take  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth.    If  anything,  the  organisation  of 

oar  primary  education  has  been  too  systematic.    From  its  very  nature  it 

possessed  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  rigorous  system.    The 

merits  of  the  system  consisted  in  the  thoroughness  and  in  the  strenuous 

effort  towards  certain  definite  ends  that  it  demanded  of  the  teacher.    Its 

demerits    consisted    in  the  chill  atmosphere  of   routine  and  the  dull 

monotonv  of  mechanical  methods  into  wnich  in  the  hands  of  all  but  the 

moet  skilful  it  was  apt  to  degenerate.    Teachers,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not 

manifest  these  defects  by  choice.    They  were  compelled  willy-nilly  to  do 

so  by  the  daily  march  towards  the  annual  examination.    After  all,  these 

defects  were  an  accident  of  the  system,  not  its  essence.    To  say  without 

qualification  that  the  system  has  been  a  failure  would  be  tantamount  to 

saying  that  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  Colony  are  but 

indifferently  fitted  to  perform  their  appointed  tasks— a  statement,  surely. 

that   no  one  will  hazard.    Thoroughness  and  steady  effort  are  essential 

elements  in  the  foundation  of  character.    It  is  one  of  the  risks  to  which 

the  new  system  exposes  us  that  this  fact  may  to  some  extent  be- lost 

sight  of. 

tlegarding  the^  revised  syllabus  we  may  say,  without  committing  our- 
selves to  any  decided  opinion  as  to  how  it  will  work  out  in  practice,  that  we 
are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  general  tenor  of  its  provisions.  The  chief 
of  the  new  provisions  are  these  : — 

(1.)  The  arrangement  of  pupils  in  class'' s  and  the  promotion  of  pupils 
from  class  to  class  are  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  master.  ' 

(2.)  The  standard  of  exemption  has  been  raised  from  Standard  IV.  to 
Standard  V.,  and  special  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  pupils 
desiring  exemption  certificates. 

(3.)  In  Standard  VI.  alone  will  the  examination  of  pupils  for  certificates 
of  proficiency  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector  :  tnis  doubtless  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  independent  testimony  of  ability  by  pupils 
i^iplying  for  situations  in  a  public  or  private  capacity. 

(4.)  The  standard  subjects  have  been  rearranged,  the  grouping  now  being 
— A.  Pass-subjects :  (1)  English,  comprising  reading,  spelling  and  dictation, 
writing  and  composition ;  and  (2)  arithmetic.  B.  Class-subjects:  Geo- 
graphy, drawing,  grammar,  history,  elementary  science  and  object  lessons, 
recitation  and  pandwork.  C.  Additional  subjects :  Singing,  needlework, 
and  drill.  This  is  the  arrangement  of  subjects  for  all  classes  except 
Standard  VI.,  in  which  geography  and  drawing  are  retained  as  pass-subjects 
Mental  arithmetic  and  comprehension  will  again  be  taken  as  an  integral 
portion  of  arithmetic  and  reading  respectively,  a  position  from  which  we 
nave  always  maintained  they  should  never  have  been  divorced. 

(5.)  As  has  been  done  hitherto,  the  Insj^ctor  at  his  annual  visit  '^ill  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  school,  with  this  fundamental  difference  :  that  the 
individual  pass  drops  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  annual  report  will  record 
in  generfd  terms  the  Inspector's  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
in  the  pass-  and  class-subjects,  the  amount  and  (quality  of  the  work  done 
in  the  additional  subjects,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  the 
preparatory  classes  and  the  class  above  Standard  VI.  The  Inspector  will 
nave  further  to  report  on  the  discretion  shown  by  the  teacher  in  his  classi- 
fication and  promotion  of  pupils. 

• 

(6.)  Distinct  recognition  is  given  by  the  syllabus  to  the  clas9  above 
Standard  VI. 

(7.)  The  conditions  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  to  higher  classes  have 
heen  rendered  less  stringent  than  they  have  hitherto  been.    The  only  subject 
n  which  an  absolute  i)ass  is  uniformly  insisted  upon  is  reading,  Standard  VI. 
alone  being  an  exception. 
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(8.)  The  Inspector  may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  make  an  independent 
examination  or  the  whole  school. 

(9.)  The  inspection  report  will  take  the  same  form  as  before,  except  in 
two  respects  :  (1)  The  list  of  text-books  in  use  will  be  reported  on ;  aa 
will  also  (2)  the  condition  of  the  apparatus  and  appliances — a  provision 
agreeing  with  a  recommendation  we  made  in  our  special  report  on  the  first 
issue  of  the  revised  syllabus. 

The  revised  syllabus  has  been  prejiared  with  a  view  of  bringing  our 
school-work  into  agreement  with  existing  social  conditions  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  What  appear  to  be  its  most  beneficent  provisions 
to  these  actuall^r  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  are  the  following  :  To 
the  pupil  it  brings  relief  in  the  form  of  less  rigorous  examination,  and 
variety  of  occupation  in  the  form  of  handwork.  Many  a  child  whose  mind 
is  irresponsive  to  ordinary  instruction,  whose  store  of  nerve  energy  is  scant 
at  the  centres  of  thought,  but  plentiful  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  will 
now  be  solaced  by  an  occasional  nour's  "  learning  by  doing,"  during  which 
his  natural  tastes  may  freely  manifest  themselves.  A^in,  pupils  who 
excel  in  any  subject — arithmetic,  for  instance — need  not  keep  marking 
time  till  their  slower  classmates  come  into  line.  The  frequency  of  their 
promotion  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  own  diligence.  Once  more, 
supreme  importance  is  attached  to  the  subject  of  reading,  the  full  import 
of  which  provision  will  not  be  adequately  recognised  till  girlhood  and 
boyhood  merge  into  youth,  and  youth  into  womanhood  and  manhood. 

The  advantages  of  the  revised  syllabus  to  the  teacher  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  single  word,  and  that  is  tne  word  "  freedom."  His  individuality 
will  now  have  a  better  chance  of  asserting  itself  in  those  directions  whither 
his  natural  bent  and  abilities  lead  him.  He  will  be  able  to  study  to  a 
greater  extent  the  tastes  and  temperament  of  individual  pupils,  promoting 
the  brighter  while  not  unduly  hurrying  the  more  backward.  Acting 
more  largely  on  his  own  initiative,  and  recognising  the  larger  trust  that 
has  been  reposed  in  him,  he  must  perforce  develop  an  increase  of  originality, 
penetration,  and  power  in  grappling  with  the  problems  of  his  profession. 

The  Inspector's  work  will  be  modified  in  several  important  directions. 
At  his  annual  visit  he  wiU  have  less  ground  to  cover,  though  no  less  work 
to  do.  His  examination  will  be  directed  more  to  the  discovery  of  the 
qualit^r  of  the  instruction  imparted  than  of  its  amount.  He  will  have 
more  time  to  studjr  the  school  not  merely  as  a  cunningly  devised  machine 
mechanically  turning  out  a  certain  product,  but  as,  under  the  control  of 
the  head  master,  a  self-determining  agency  striving  to  launch  pupils  into 
life  strong  and  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  character. 

It  is  said  that  Bismarck,  on  being  asked  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  who 
was  the  best  general,  instantly  replied  "The  schoolmaster."  The  story 
may  be  apocryphal,  but  its  appositeness  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the 
German  Empire.  If  New  Zealand  is  to  take  her  legitimate  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  it  can  only  be  by  the  schoolmaster  doing  his  part 
well.  It  may  gravely  be  questioned  whether  the  estimation  in  which  the 
teacher  is  held,  and  the  sympathy  extended  to  him,  is  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  the  mission  he  is  called  upon  to  f  ulnl.  Beset  on 
every  hand  by  petty  difficulties,  sensible  at  every  turn  of  patent  failure, 
feeling  that  tiie  attainment  of  nis  ideal  recedes  with  the  flux  of  time,  he 
may  at  least  take  refuge  in  the  just  reflection  that  his  part  in  shaping  the 
nation's  destiny  is  second  to  none. 

Kecalling  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  questions  more  directly  practica 
and  pressing,  we  venture  to  urge  the  Board  to  .keep  the  following  in 
view : — 

(1.)  There  is  a  clamant  need  in  our  schools  for  more  apparatus  and 
appliances.  Agricultural  science^  for  instance,  a  subject  lying  at  the  root 
of  the  development  of  the  staple  industry  of  the  colony,  is  generally  taught 
through  the  sole  medium  of  a  text-book.  For  sheer  impotency  this  pro- 
ceeding would  be  hard  to  match. 
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(2.)  In  our  annual  reports  we  have  over  and  over  again  referred  to  the 
desirability  of  making  our  pupils  proficient  in  swimmin'i^  and  military  drill. 
We  a^in  urge  the  Board  to  take  some  decided  step  m  these  directions, 
especially  as  so  much  could  be  done  at  a  slif^ht  cost.  Eegarding  military 
drill  we  take  leave  to  quote  what  we  said  m  our  report  for  1895  :  *'  We 
a^n  observe  with  regret  the  apathy  shown  in  the  district  in  the  matter  of 
military  drill :  the  time  may  come  when  those  in  authority  will  marvel 
why  such  ^eepiness  had  been  shown  in  a  concern  so  vital  to  the  national 
existence." 

(3.)  In  view  of  the  introduction  of  handwork  into  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion we  would  recommend  the  Board  to  take  steps  to  poi)ularise  the 
subject  amoDff  the  teachers,  and  also  to  recognise  in  some  special  w^ay  the 
efforts  of  teachers  that  treat  the  subject  successfully. 

(4.)  The  passing  of  the  new  scholarship  regulations  rightly  marks  out  for 
a  small  proportion  of  our  pupils  a  professional  career.  All,  however, 
cannot  travel  by  that  route.  If  the  needs  of  the  dommunity  are  to  be 
studied  there  should  be  further  specialisation  into  (1)  a  commercial  course, 
and  (2),  a  mechanical  course.  This  matter  takes  us  beyond  our  special 
province.    We  merely  mention  it  as  a  problem  for  solution. 

There  is  no  provision  of  free  meals  for  needy  scholars  attending  Free  msaU. 
the  public  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  children  are  all  well 
fed,  and  that  if  ever  one  of  them  is  observed  to  be  indifferently 
clad  its  wardrobe  is  soon  supplemented  by  private  benevolence. 
Destitute  and  neglected  children  are  dealt  with  imder  "The 
Industrial  Schools  Act,"  and  so  come  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  State,  which  takes  care  that  they  shall  be  properly  housed, 
clothed,  and  fed,  and  strictly  enforces  their  attendance  at  school. 

The   Ikiucation  Act,  1877,  allows  any  headmaster,   with  the  Evening;  Con 
approval  of  his  committee,  to  open  evening  classes  for  pupils  over  tinuation 
thirteen,  and  to  charge  fees ;  but  hitherto  very  little  advantage  ®^*^®®'^- 
has  been  taken  of  this  provision.      A  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  continuation  schools  and  classes  by  the  Educa- 
tion Boards  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  in 
1897,  but  did  not  become  law. 

In  1899  there  were  85  village  schools  maintained  and  con-  Maori 
trolled  by  the  Education  Department  for  the  benefit  of  the  s^^^^o^^- 
Maoris  (the  aboriginal  race  of  New  Zealand)  in  places  where  no 
pubUc  schools  have  been  established  by  the  Boards.  Sixty-five 
of  these  schools  were  under  the  charge  of  masters,  and  twenty 
under  the  charge  of  mistresses.  The  number  of  assistant 
teachers  was  63,  and  of  sewing-mistresses  11.  The  headmasters 
received  salaries  ranging  from  £100  to  £275 ;  headmistresses 
from  £61  to  £187;  the  salaries  of  assistants,  who  in  nearly 
all  cases  belong  to  the  family  of  the  head-teacher,  ranged 
from  merelv  nominal  amounts  to  £50.  The  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  on  December  31st,  1899,  was  3,065,  or  93  more 
than  in  1898.  The  course  of  studies  at  the  Native  schools 
differs  to  some  extent  from  the  public  school  course,  and 
the  standards  of  examination  are  somewhat  lower  in  certain 
subjects,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Maori  pupil  has  to  acqmre 
the  English  language  in  addition  to  his  own,  and  that  all  the 
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instniction  is  given  in  what  is  to  him  a  foreign  tongue.  Maoris 
are  admitted  into  the  village  schools  below  the  age  of  five  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  them  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  Besides  the 
Government  schools  there  are  eight  denominational  schools, 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Education  Department,  of  which 
four  aire  day  schools  and  four  are  boarding-schools.  At  one  of 
the  latter  there  is  a  class  for  Maori  boys  preparing  for  matricu- 
lation at  the  University.  At  the  end  of  1898  there  were  117 
boys  and  117  girls  of  Maori  or  mixed  race  at  the  boarding- 
schools,  of  whom  25  boys  and  53  girls  were  holders  of  Govern- 
ment scholarships.  The  Education  Department  provides  exhi- 
bitions for  young  Maoris  who  show  ability  to  study  with 
Erofit  at  secondarj'^  schools  and  university  colleges.  In  1899  27 
.  oys  and  38  rirls  were  scholarship  holders  or  pupils  at  the  fpur 
secondary  schools,  two  were  medical  students  at  the  Otago 
University,  on6  a  student  at  the  Canterbury  College,  one  held  a 
hospital-nursing  scholarship  at  the  Napier  .  hospital  Other 
promising  young  Maoris  are  apprenticed  to  trades  at  the  expense 
of  the  Department.  There  were  six  such  apprentices  in 
December,  1898.  For  Maori  boys  who  have  left  the  village 
schools,  three  technical  schools  are  being  established.  In  these, 
at  the  request  of  the  Maoris  themselves,  carpentry  is  to  be  the 
first  subject  of  instruction.  If  the  experiment  succeeds,  other 
subjects  will  be  taken  up  and  additional  schools  establish^.  In 
some  of  the  native  village  schools,  hand-work  has  been  enthusi- 
«,stically  taken  up.  The  Government  intend  to  i)rovide  a  visiting 
teacher,  or  '*  organising  superintendent,"  who  will  devote  special 
attention  to  organising  manual  and  technical  work,  in  ..the 
village  schools  and  who,  when  his  presence  is  required,  will 
be  able  to  stav  for  a  much  longer  time  in  a  school  than  it  is 
possible  for  the  Native-school  Inspectors  to  do.  The  total 
Government  expenditure  on  Maori  schools  in  1899  was  £23,031. 
Extracts  from  the  "  Native  Schools  Code  "  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix E.,  and  extracts  from  the  last  report  on  Native  Schools 
m  the  Supplementary  Notes  below.  The  latter  contains  an 
interesting  review  of  the  progress  made  in  Maori  schools  diiring 
the  last  twenty  years.  - 

F/in<»af;on       ,    In  the  Chatham  Islands  during  .1899  instruction  was  given- by 
i"h^*fch  Xhree  teachers  and  two  assistants  at  five  difterent  centres,  four 

Island*."™  ^^  the  main  island  and  one  on  Pitt  Island.  The  number  OAithe 
.roll  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  54 ;  the  working  average  attend- 
ance, 45.  The  total  expenditure  was  £389  159.  6d.^-{namely, 
-salaries,  and  allowances,  £265  16s.  3d. ;  building  materiftlj  school 
furniture  and  requisites,  and  repairs,  £79  10s. ;  inspection, 
£44  9s.  3d.  : 

In  order  to  afford  opportunities  for  ver  children  in  these 
islands  to  continue  their  education  beyond  a  primary  school 
tjoiirse,  the  Government  has  offered  to  give  any  boy  or  girl 
qualifying  under  specified  conditions  a  scholarship  tenabl^'atojie 
ot  the  recognised  secondary  schools  in  New  Zealand.  " ' ' 
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Sribsidies  to  I^ublie  Libraries. 

By  a  vote  in  the  session  of  1899  a  sum  of  £3,000  was  granted 
for  subsidies  to  public  libraries ;  in  1898  the  amount  voted  for 
distribution  was  £2,000.    The  method  of  distribution  of  the  vote 
for  1899  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  previoxis  year,  as 
follows :  A  library  to  be  entitled  to  a  subsidy  must  be  public  in 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  public,  and  of  not  being  under  the 
control  of  an  association,  society  or  club,  whose  membership  is 
contiposed  of  one  section  of  the  community  only.     If  the  library 
is  within  a  borough,  it  must  be  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 
A   subsidy  is  not  riven  to  more  than  one  Ubrary  in  the  same 
town.  The  whole  of  the  subsidy  must  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books.    A  nominal  addition  of  £25  is  made  to  the  amount  of 
the  income  of  each  library  derived  from  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  rates,  provided  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  not  less 
than  £2,  and  the  vote  was  divided  according  to  the  amount  thus 
augmented ;  but  no  library  received  credit  for  a  larger  income 
than  £75 — that  is,  in  no  case  did  the  augmented  amount  on 
which  distribution  was  based  exceed  £100.    The  net  proceeds  of 
concerts,  lectures,  or  other  entertainments  given  in  behalf  of  \he 
annual  expenses  of  the  librarv  are  regarded  as  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions.   The  number  of  libraries  participating  in  the  vote 
was   312,  which  shows  an  increase  of  27  over  the  number  of 
libraries  aided  in  the  previous  year.  The  amount  of  the  subsidies 
ranged  from  about  £23  to  about  £6. 


II. — Secondary  Education. 


• 

There  are  25  corporate  endowed  secondary  schools,  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Education  Department.  Eight  of  them  are  for 
boys,  eight  for  girls,  and  nine  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
fees  for  tuition  range  from  £6  to  a  little  over  £14  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  1899  there  was  a  total  staff  of  145  resident  and  61 
visiting  teachers,  and  the  aggregate  roll  number  was  1,744  boys 
and  979  girls.  The  year's  income  from  rents  and  endowments 
amountea  to  £25,576,  and  the  fees  for  tuition  to  £24,713.  The 
expenditure  on  scholarships  and  prizes  by  thegoveming  bodies 
of  the  schools  in  1898  amounted  to  £2,726.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  amounted  in  1899  to  £34,084.  Education  Board 
scholarships  are  held  at  the  secondary  schools  by  boys  and  girls 
from  the  public  primary  schools.  The  values  of  these  scholar- 
'ships  range  from  £4  to  £52  12s. 

Further  statistics  of  staff,  attendance  fees  and  salaries  at 
secondary  schools  will  be  found  in  Appendix  G  below. 

.  The  number  of  private  and  denominational  schools  at  the  end  of 
1897  may  he  estimated  at  about  300,  with  about  6,500  boys  aiid 
9,100  girls.  These  schools  cannot  be  classified  as  primary  or 
secondary,  as  most  of  them  partake  of  both  characters.  About  65 
per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  private  schools  are  at  schools 
connected  with  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church. 
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III. — University  Education. 

University  of  The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  a  chartered  corporation  con- 
anTxaiSJ  ^^^^^^S  of  a  Chancellor;  a  Vice  -  Chancellor,  Fellows,  and 
body  only.       Graduates.     Its  governing  body  is  the   Senate  of  24   Fellows, 

intjluding  the  Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  fellowships 
are  tenable  for  life,  on  condition  of  regular  attendance  at  tne 
annual  sessions  of  the  Senate.  Elections  to  vacancies  in  the 
Senate  are  made  alternately  by  the  Fellows  and  by  the  Graduates 
in  Convocation.  The  University  is  an  examining,  not  a  i  teaching, 
body,  and  certain  teaching  institutions  are  affiliated  to  it,  viz, — 
tewiitng  Otago  University,  Canterbury  College,  and  Auckland  University 
institutionH.    Colleee.    A  fourth  colWe,  Victoria  College,  at  Wellington,  was 

provided  for  by  an  Act  of  1897. 

The  number  of  graduates  admitted  or  qualified  for  admission 
now  amounts  to  767.  Of  this  number  384  have  the  degree  of 
B.A.  alone;  21  that  of  B.Sc.  alone;  22  LL.B.  alone ;  37  MS.  and 
Ch.B.  alone ;  204  M. A.  alone ;  5  M.D.  alone  ;  3  L.LD.  alone ;  1 
D.Sc.  alone ;  2  Mus  Bac.  alone ;  4  B.Sc  in  engineering  alone. 
The  graduates  upon  whom  degrees  in  more  than  one  faculty 
have  been  conferred  are :  B.A.  and  B.Sc,  10 ;  B.A  and  LL.B., 
21 ;  B.A  and  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  7 ;  M.A.  and  B.Sc,  21 ;  M.A  and  LL.B., 
15 ;  M.A.  and  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  2 ;  M.A.  and  D.Sc,  3 ;  M.A  and  LL.D., 
3 ;  LL.D.  and  B.A,  1 ;  M.A  and  B.Sc  in  engineering,  1. 

The  number  of  degrees  authorised  to  be  conferred  after  the 
examinations  of  1899  was  76 :  B.A.,  30  ;  B.Sc,  8 ;  LL.B.,  8  ;  M.B. 
and  Ch.B.,  11;  Mus.  Bac,  2;  M.A.  15;  D.Sc,  1;  B.Sc  in 
engineering,  1.  The  number  of  candidates  at  the  entrance 
examination  for  1899  was  799;  397  sat  at  examinations  for 
degrees,  and  119  for  professional  qualifications  not  academical, 
making  a  total  of  1,315. 

The  number  of  students  at  affiUated  colleges  in  1899  was  766, 
of  whom  246  were  women.  Of  these  students,  515  were 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  The  numbers 
in  attendance  at  the  several  colleges  are  as  follows :  University 
of  Otago,  154  men  and  48  women  matriculated,  and  39  men 
not  matriculated ;  at  Canterbury  College,  80  men  and  37  women 
matriculated,  and  18  men  and  47  women  not  matriculated ;  at 
Auckland  University  College,  82  men  and  26  women  matricu- 
lated, and  66  men  and  46  women  not  matriculated ;  and  at 
Victoria  College,  57  men  and  31  women  matriculated,  and  24 
men  and  11  women  not  matriculated. 

Degrees.  The  University  has  power  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 

Master  in  Arts,  and  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Laws,  Medicine, 
Science,  and  Music.  The  examiners  for  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Science  are  appointed  periodically,  and  are  cnosen  from  among 
men  of  eminence  in  their  several  departments  in  the  universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  delay  involved  in  sending  the 
candidates'  papers  home  for  examination  is  held  to  be  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  degrees  that 
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are  conferred,  not  according  to  the  judgment  of  local  teachers, 
but  upon  the  impartial  decision  of  distant  and  eminent  exami- 
ners. The  University  receives  from  the  Colonial  Treasury  an  University 
annual  subsidy  of  £3,000,  one  half  of  which  sum  it  devotes  to  '^*°^* 
scholarships.  Besides  this  statutory  grant  of  £3,000  the  Univer- 
sity received  during  the  year  1898  £2,667  from  fees  for  exami- 
nations, £270  from  fees  for  degrees  and  certificates,  and  £895 
from  interest,  making  a  total  of  £7,025.  The  expenditure  on 
scholarships  and  prizes  was  £2,041 ;  the  expenses  of  examinations 
amounted  to  £2,930,  and  the  general  expenses  to  £3,895,  making 
a  total  of  £6,825.  The  three  local  teaching  institutions  are 
endowed — the  University  of  Otago  and  Canteroury  College  very 
handsomely.  At  the  University  of  Otago  the  students  in 
attendance  in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1900,  numbered  241 
(193  men  and  48  women).  The  University  of  Otago  maintains 
a  staff  of  24  academical  professors  and  lecturers,  Canterbury 
College  eleven,  and  Auckland  University  College  seven. 


IV. — Technical  and  Professional  Education. 

Under  the  Act  of  1895  a  Board  may  authorise  the  holding  of 
classes  for  manual  training  in  any  of  its  schools  out  of  school 
hours ;  and  a  Board  or  other  society  or  any  qualified  person  may 
establish  classes  for  technical  instruction  not  in  connection  with 
the  primary  schools.  Fees  may  be  charged  for  admission  to  such 
classes,  and  the  promoters  may  claim  from  the  Government  cer- 
tain capitations  on  the  attendance. 

Classes  for  technical  instruction,  including  art  and  shorthand  Teclmiciil 
classes,  and  classes  for  cookery  and  needlework,  have  been  estab-  ^***'^®^" 
lished  at  various  centres  by  the  Boards  and  by  other  promoters. 
Examinations  have  been  held  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  and  with  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute;  and  at  these  examinations  1,067 
papers  were  taken  and  812  passes  were  obtained  in  1898.  The 
payments  made  by  the  Education  Department  on  account  of 
manual  and  technical  instruction  for  the  year  1898  amounted 
to  nearly  £4,650.     (See  also  Supplementary  Notes  (iii.),  below.) 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Riley  s  valuable  report  on  Manual 
Technical  Instruction  issued  in  1898  will  be  found  in  the 
Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Report. 

On  the  subject  of  manual  traming  and  technical  instruction, 
the  Minister  of  Education  writes  as  follows  in  his  report  issued 
in  August,  1900 : — 

"  It  is  not  in  the  improvement  of  industrial  processes  alone  that  the 
general  introduction  of  manual  and  technical  training  would  produce  good 
results,  but  in  the  gradual  recasting  of  the  whole  educational  system  which 
it  would  involve — in  the  more  complete  adjustment  of  our  intellectual  and 
practical  life  to  our  actual  environment  which  an  enlightened  scheme  of 
this  kind  would  certainly  bring  about.  But  the  progress  that  can  be 
recorded  in  New  Zealand  during  1899  is  little,  if  any ;  in  some  places  the 
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movement  has  gone  forwtfrd  a  little,  in  others  it  has  gone  back— in  fact;  no 
substantial  progress  can  be  looked  lor  until  substantial  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Legislature  for  its  encouragement. 

^*  The  new  regulations  for  the  examination  of  public  8ch|ool8  give  some- 
what greater  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  hand- work  into  the  course 
of  primary  school  instruction  ;  but  without  special  grants  for  this  purpose 
it  is  not  likely  that  many  Education  Boards  will  be  likely  to  encourage  its 
introduction  into  their  schools. 

"  The  stimulus  and  encouragement  afforded  to  students  by  the  examina- 
tiouB  conducted  in  the  colony  on  behalf  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment,  London,  and  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  have  been 
considerable,  and  our  indebtedness  to  the  authorities  named  is  none  the 
lees  because  the  examinations  are  conducted  and  prizes  are  given  on  the 
same  terms  as  for  students  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  comparatively 
^mall  cost  to  the  colony."     ^  .  ^ 

Three  schools  of  mines,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  working 
miners,  are  maintained  by  the  Government  Department  of  Mines 
on  three  of  the  principal  gold-fields  of  the  Colony.  The  pubhc 
expenditure  on  these  schools  of  mines  for  1897  amoimted  to 
£1,501. 

There  is  no  special  institution  in  the  colony  for  commercial 
instruction. 

Higher  technical  instruction,  on  the  professional  plane  is  given 
at  several  corporate  and  endowed  institutions — a  medical  school 
and  a  school  of  mines,  forming  departments  of  the  University  of 
Otago ;  a  school  of  engineering  and  technical  science  forming  a 
department  of  Canterbury  College ;  and  a  school  of  agricultutfe, 
formerly  governed  by  Canterbury  College,  but  recentfy  erected 
inta  a  separate  corporation. 

At  the  Canterbury  Amcultural  College,  the  staff  comprises 
the  director  and  four  lecturers — (viz.,  m  chemistry,  natiuul 
science,  applied  mathematics,  and  veterinary  science).  The 
Xjoveming  Body  consists  of  seven  members,  one  of  whom  is 
nominate  by  the  Governor,  three  are  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  Jjcgislature  and  three  are  elected  by  governing  bodies  of 
a;n*icultural  and  pastoral  associations.  The  Governor  is  Visitor 
of  the  College.  During  1899  thirty-four  students  were  enrolled: 
the  library  was  overhauled  and  re-classified :  and  many 
improvements  were  made  for  the  increased  comfort  of  the 
students.  The  following  extract  from  the  Director's  annual 
report  refers  to  the  College  »farm  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  students  of  a^icultural  education.  The  general  and  capital 
accounts  are  omitted  here  but  can  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the 
College  as  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Education : — 

Fami. — The  farm  is  in  good  order,  and  is  practically  free  from  weeds. 
The  gorse  fences,  which  for  the  last  six  years  had  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
have  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year,  and,  should  the  improvement 
continue,  will  afford  the  much  desired  dielter  for  stock  in  the  winter 
months,  and  add  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  farm. 

The  cereal  crops  for  1898-99  yielded  the  highest  average  obtained  on  the 
farm.  This  year  the  cereals,  more  especially  the  autumn-sown  ones,  look 
eoually  well,  and  promise  to  yield  as  abundantly  as  those  of  last  year. 
The  mangolds,  comprising  the  principal  different  kinds  on  the  market, 
promise  to  be  an  excellent  crop ;  and  so  do  the  carrots  and  potatoes.  The 
tumip^crop  is  satisfactory. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  feed  was  scaice,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather  then  prevailing ;  now,  however,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  grass, 
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And   with  the  roots  and   straw  on  the  farm   the  winter  for  Rtock  is 
Already  provided  for. 

A  number  of  very  valuable  experiments  were  carried  out  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  results  of  these  have  been  prepared  in  short  tabular 
form,  ana  will  be  appended  to  this  report,  which  it  is  intended  to  dissemi- 
nckte  amongst  the  various  agricultural  societies  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  colony.  These  comprise  experiments  with  grain-crops,  root-crops, 
cultivations,  <fec. ;  also  witn  the  different  crosses  of  sheep  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fat  lambs  most  profitable  for  freezing  purposes. 


As  usual,  a  number  of  improvements  have  oeen  effected  throughout  the 

aan£e 
to  the  safety  of  stock)  have  been  filled  ;  a  rectangular  shelter-beTt  has 


year :  boundary-fences  have  been  erected ;  large  spring-holes  (<mn£erous 


been  partly  planted  ;  and  the  meteorological  station  has  been  changed. 

The  live-stock  are  steadily  being  improved,  and  sales  are  bein^  effected 
to  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  cattle  are  as  last  year,  consisting  of  a 
herd  of  Shorthorns,  also  two  of  each  of  the  following  breeds,  which  are 
kept  for  educational  purposes,  viz. :  Aberdeen- Angus,  Ayrshire,  Hereford, 
and  Jersey.  An  additional  stud  flock  of  Southdown  ewes  has  been  added, 
so  that  uie  stud  flocks  are  -now  six  in  number,  and  consist  of  Border 
Leicesters,  £nglish  Leicesters,  Romney  Marsh,  Lincolns,  Shropshire 
Downs  and  Southdowns. 

This  year  a  flock  of  300  Lincoln-Merino  half-breds  were  bought  for 
experimental  purposes,  these  being  put  in  lots  of  fifty  to  rams  of  the 
foflowing  breeds,  viz. :  Shropshire  Down,  Southdown,  Lincoln,  Romney 
Marsh,  English  Leicester,  and  Border  Leicester.  The  progeny  of  these 
will  be  sold  in  the  local  market,  and  the  results  tabulated,  and,  as  the 
experiment  of  thiu  year,  sent  throughout  the  farming  community  of  the 
colony. 

The  live  stock  stand  almost  the  same  as  for  last  year,  and  comprise — 
cattle,  89 ;  sheep  and  lambs,  1,361 ;  horses,  19  ;  pigs,  62  ;  poultry,  225. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year  ending 

December  31st,  1899. 

FARM  ACCOUNT. 


Meceipts. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

£     8.  d. 

To  lient  of  land 

10 

0 

0 

By  Farm  wages  (inclading 

Sale  of  grain,  &c. — 

share    of    Director's 

Wheat          

501 

19 

3 

salary)           

749    1    6 

Oau 

112 

1 

2 

Students'  wages 

160    7    1 

Grass-peed    

70 

7 

10 

Trade   accoants  —  Re- 

Linseed          

2 

7 

3 

pairs,  sheep-dip,  corn- 

x^eas    ..•         ...         ... 

1 

2 

0 

sacks,  &c 

222  11    8 

Potatoes        

24 

7 

0 

CjOOUR          •••             •••             ••• 

34    8     1 

l^llfO  KSa««                           •■•                           ■«■ 

31 

0 

9 

Manures 

22    8    0 

Sale  of  live  stock— 

Fuel        

8  14    2 

Sheep 

Cattle 

679  18 

4 

Rates      

36    4    9 

59 

2 

9 

Insurance  of  farm  build- 

UoTses            

32 

0 

0 

ings  and  Implements 
Implements      

32    5    7 

Pigs 

109 

14 

6 

42  10    0 

Sale  of  dairy  produce... 
Sale  of  wool     

185 

4 

5 

Farm  contingencies    ... 

62  12    0 

135 

18 

3 

Permanent       improve- 

Trade accoanta  —  Sale 

ments  ... 

18  14    8 

of  eggs  and  poultry, 
and  dipping  sneep  ... 

43 

9 

4 

Locbead's  drain 
Repairs    to    gates  and 

34  10     1 

Farm  contingencies  — 

fences 

15  14    3 

Prizes  gained  at  show 

6 

17 

0 

Repairs  to  cottages    ... 

Purchase  of  live  stock- 
Sheep  ... 

Horses           

Pigs    ... 

Balance      carried       to 

8  14    3 

289    3  10 

26  10    0 

4    0    0 

£ 

General  Account     . . . 

£ 

147  19  11 

1,905 

9 

10 

1,906    9  10 

1 
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V. — Industrial  Schools. 

There  are  three  Government  industrial  schools  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  education  of  destitute,  neglected,  and  criminal  children, 
and  also  three  similar  schools  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  subject  to  Government  inspection  and  control.  A 
child  admitted  to  any  of  these  institutions  remains  under 
the  legal  guardianship  of  the  manager  of  the  institution 
until  he  reacnes  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  is  dischai^ed. 
In  the  meantime  he  either  resiaes  in  the  institution  or  is 
boarded  out  with  foster-parents,  or,  if  of  an  age  to  be  earning 
wages,  is  put  out  to  service  and  lives  in  the  house  of  his  licensed 
employer.  From  the  Government  schools  all  children  of  suitable 
age  and  character  are  boarded  out ;  many  of  the  "  inmates  "  never 
set  foot  inside  the  walls  of  the  school"  from  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  the  time  of  their  discharge.  Every  house  in  which 
any  inmate  of  an  industrial  school  is  boarded  out  is  subject  to 
inspection  by  a  lady  visitor  and  by  an  officer  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  lady  visitor  reports  monthly  to  the  manager 
of  the  school. 

Statistics.  At  the  end  of  1899,  there  were  on  the  books  of  all  the   in- 

dustrial schools  1,668  inmates,  or  114  more  than  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  year — namely,  57  more  on  the  books  ot  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  and  57  more  on  those  of  the  private  industrial 
schools.  Although  all  these  1,668  are  legally  classed  as 
"  inmates  of  industrial  schooLs,"  only  590  were  actually  resident 
in  the  schools.  There  were  417  boarded  out,  21  in  various 
corrective  institutions,  and  5  in  orphan  homes:  that  is,  there 
were  1,033  who  were  dependent  on  the  State  for  maintenance. 
The  remaining  635  were  still  under  control  and  supervision, 
although  they  were  not  dependent  on  the  schools  mr  main- 
tenance ;  these  were  accounted  for  jxs  follows :  Licensed  to  reside 
with  friends,  138;  at  service,  453;  in  hospital,  7;  in  lunatic 
asylum,  2 ;  in  the  Costley  Training  Institution,  on  probation,  1 ; 
in  the  Auckland  Blind  Asylum,  1 ;  in  the  Sumner  Deaf-mute 
Institute,  1 :  in  other  institutions  without  payment,  7  ;  in  gaol, 
4;  absent  without  leave,  21  (11  from  the  schools,  and  10  from 
service).  Of  those  thus  absent  without  leave,  11  were  included 
in  the  number  missing  on  December  31st,  1898.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  1,668  "inmates,"  560  belonged  to  private  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  1,108  were  (m  the  books  of  the  three 
Government  industrial  schools — viz.,  Auckland,  89 ;  Burnhani, 
524 ;  Caversham,  495.  Of  those  belonging  to  private  schools 
(560),  390  were  4n  residence  at  the  institutions,  9  were  boaixied 
out,  .69  were  with  friends,  and  81  at  service.  The  number  in 
residence  at  the  Government  industrial  schools  was  200  (Auck- 
land, 9;  Bumham,  104;  Caversham,  87);  the  number  boarded 
out  was  408  (Auckland,  44 ;  Bumham,  158;  Caversham,  206); 
there  were  69  with  friends,  and  372  were  at  service. 

The  religion  of  the  227  children  admitted  during  the  year  was 
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thus  described :  Church  of  England,  79 ;  Roman  Catholic,  86 
Presbyterian,  48 ;  Methodist,  9 ;  "  Protestant,"  4 ;  Salvation  Array, 
1.  Out  of  the  total  number,  53  were  from  I)une:lin,  51  from 
Auckland,  32  from  Wellington,  and  12  from  Christchurch,  or  148 
in  all  from  the  four  chief  centres  of  population.  Of  the  smaller 
towns,  Greymouth  is  rather  prominent  with  22  committals ;  the 
committals  from  other  small  towns  and  country  districts  are  in 
ever}'^  case  under  10  in  number. 

The  table  below  gives  the  fullest  details  available  regarding 
the  character  of  the  parents  of  children  admitted  during  the 
year  and  in  respect  to  the  causes  of  committal.  The  Minister 
adds : — "  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  accurate  in  every  detail : 
more  especially  as  to  the  causes  of  committal  it  should  be  noted, 
as  remarked  in  last  yciir  s  report,  that  the  clause  imder  which  a 
child  is  sent  to  an  mdustriai  school  is  by  no  means  a  reliable 
index  of  the  child's  moral  character." 

Admissions  to  Industrial  Schools  in  1899,  Classified  Ac('ojeu>ing  to 

Parents'  Circumstances  and  Character. 


PreoedeDt  Condition  of  Cliildren 
admitted  in  1890. 
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Memoran-  Tho  following  discussion  of  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with 

clrnn  on  juvenile  delinquency  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 

Delfn  ^ifencv  J^^^^^^^i^i^*  dated  August  30th,    1900,  and  contains  so  many 
' '  valuable  suggestions  that  it  is  here  reproduced  in  extenso. 

It  is  now  eighteen  yeaxs  since  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  passed,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  the  powers  granted  therein  an  immense 
amount  of  good  has  been  done  for  the  '*  children  of  the  State,"  and  there- 
fore for  the  State  itself.  But  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the 
working  of  the  Act  and  other  questions  connected  with  the  care  of  orphan, 
destitute,  neglected,  and  criminal  children  may  be  passed  under  review. 
The  ideas  set  forth  by  Mr.  Douglas  Morrison  ("Juvenile  Delinquency"), 
and  by  other  writers,  have  changed  many  of  the  opinions  formerly  current 
in  regard  to  these  matters ;  but  in  this  colony  these  ideas  require  some 
modification  in  view  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  an  hereditary  criminal 
class,  and  in  view  of  other  circumstances  in  respect  of  which  New 
Zealand  happily  differs  from  older  countries. 

Children  that  come  under  the  care  of  the  State  may  be  roughly  classi- 
fied as — 

(1.)  Those  who  are  orphans  or  those  who  are  simply  destitute,  without 
any  other  abnormal  characteristics. 

The  duty  of  the  State  towards  these  appears  to  be  that  it  shall  take  the 
place  of  a  parent,  and  accordingly  put  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  they  would  have  been  placed  if  they  had 
had  parents  capable'of  bringing  them  up  in  a  normal  manner.  Boarding- 
out  to  carefully  chosen  foster-parents,  under  due  restrictions,  seems  at 
once  the  most  natural  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  these 
cases. 

(2.)  Those  that  exhibit  various  degrees  of  juvcmile  delinquency,  including 
of  course  those  who,  being  orphan  or  destitute  or  both,  have  not  escaped  a 
perceptible  taint  of  evil.  And  it  may  be  i*emavked  here  that  the  destitute 
child  IS  more  frequently  than  not  of  this  class. 

Unfortunately  juvenile  delinquency  has  not  shown  a  marked  decrease  of 
late  years  in  any  civilised  country,  but  in  most  countries  it  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, increased. 

I.  Its  causes  are  to  some  extent  the  same  as  those  that  operate  in  the 
case  of  adult  crime,  and  the  problem  cannot  be  attacked  as  a  whole  without 
dealing  with  the  conditions  that  produce  crime  in  modern  society.  The 
chief  external  causes  of  juvenile  crime  are — 

(a)  The  stress  of  the  struggle  of  life  ; 

(b)  Bad  hygienic  surroundings,  and  consequent  inferior  physique  : 

(c)  The  temptations  that  result  from  overcrowding,  and  from   the 

greater  facilities  for  committing  petty  thefts  with  impunity  that 
exist  in  towns  as  comiMired  with  the  country. 

Cceneral  considerations  and  the  statistics  of  our  industrial  schools  alike 
tend  to  show  that  causes  (a)  and  (b)  are  far  less  operative  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  older  countries ;  but  (c)  is  an  important  factor,  inasmuch  as  the 
tendency  to  flock  into  the  towns  from  the  country  is  iKit  unknown  as  a 
feature  of  the  life  of  these  young  countries. 

il.  The  more  immediate  causes  of  juvenile  depravity  are, — 

{d)  Inherited  low  physical  and  moral  nature  ; 

(e)  Weakness  and  want  of  control  on  part  of  parents,  commonly 
producing  as  its  fruit  absence  of  self-control  on  the  part  of 
children ; 

(/)  The  neglect  and  bad  example  of  parents. 
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The  caut^es  we  have  principally  to  deal  with  are  therefore  (c),  {d)^  (f),  (/). 
Of  these  causes  (c),  and  therefore  also  (jb)  and  {d\  would  be  partly  met — 

(1.)  By  any  remedy  that  so  ameliorated  the  economic  condition  of  the 
rural  population  that  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  forsake  the  compara- 
tive wholesomeness  of  the  countrv  for  the  temptations  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  towns  (this  is  the  form  in  wnich  the  case  is  stated  by  Morrison :  in 
New  Zealand  the  great  loneliness  of  country  life  in  remote  places,  the 
absence  of  opportunities  for  reasonable  recreation,  the  greater  attractive- 
ness of  town  life,  and  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  also  the  too  exclusively 
bookish  training  given  in  our  public  schools  are  causes  of  the  influx  into 
the  towns  that  actually  takes  place). 

(2.)  Bjr  removing  back  into  the  country  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
succumbing  to  the  temptations  and  vicissitudes  of  the  towns. 

Want  of  parental  control  {e)  might  often  be  lessened  by  bringing  home 
to  parents  their  responsibilities  towards  their  children.  It  is  not  therefore 
desirable  to  diminish  the  burden  of  maintenance,  or  to  take  away  from 
parents  the  duty  of  control,  so  long  as  there  is  anjr  reason  to  hope  that  the 
evil  will  cure  itself  without  depriving  the  child  of  its  natural  guardianship. 

For  the  most  part  the  course  of  juvenile  delinquency  passes  through 
the  following  stages  : — 

(1.)  The  acquiring  of  nomadic  habits,  exhibited  in  truancy  and 
vagrancy ; 

(2.)  Petty  thefts  and  other  isolated  offences  against  property  ; 

(3.)  More  serious  and  habitual  offences  against  property  and  offences 
against  the  person. 

These  stages  correspond  to  successive  periods  of  physical  and  moral 
development,  that  may  be  described  as — the  period  of  childhood,  eight  or 
nine  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  the  period  of  growth  towards  maturity, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  to  sixteen  ;  and  the  period  of  maturity,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  to  twenty-five. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  voung  criminals  begin  by  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  a  nomadic  life,  and  the  greatest  blow  to  juvenile  delinquency 
would  be  dealt  by  stopping  this  at  the  outset.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  preventing  children  from  acquiring  the  nomadic 
habit.  Day  industrial  schools  (or  truant  schools)  would  afford  a  good 
means  of  stopping  incipient  nomadism,  without  lessening  the  responsibility 
of  parents.  A  greater  stringency  of  tne  compulsory  clauses  of  the  School 
Attendance  Act,  and  a  substantial  increase  of  the  fines  for  irregular 
attendance  and  habitual  truancy,  would  bring  home  to  parents  the  duty 
that,  through  weakness  or  neglect,  they  too  often  overlook,  and  the  danger 
their  children  are  running. 

The  truant  schools  should  be  staffed  more  fully,  and  with  adult  teachers 
only.  Children  whose  school  attendance  was  unsatisfactory  could  be  com- 
mitted to  a  truant  school  instead  of  being  committed  to  an  industrial  school, 
or  could  be  sent  to  a  truant  school  even  when  committed  to  an  industrial 
school,  as  a  first  attempt  towards  improvement.  The  parent  would  thus 
still  have  the  onus  of  maintaining  and  controlling  his  child  thrown  upon 
him,  and  the  lesson  learnt  would  often  be  suflicient.  Sometimes  distaste 
for  school  or  for  any  mental  effort  affords  the  first  incentive  to  truancy  ; 

he  instruction  in  these  schools  should  therefore  be  shaped  as  far  as 
possible  so  as  to  overcome  that  objection  on  the  part  of  the  child.  If 
marked  improvement  were  shown,  a  child  could  be  sent  back  after  a  short 
time  to  the  ordinary  public  school.    It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 

he  teacher  of  the  truant  school  has  duties  and  powers  out  of  school  hours, 
as  well  as  in.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  visit  the  homes,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  absence,  and  to  report  at  once  any  truancy  or  irregularity  of 

attendance.    Children  for  whom  this  remedy  proved  insufficient  could  be 

committed,  as  now,  to  an  industrial  school. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  truant  schools  would  result 
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in  a  saving  to  the  country,  as  we  should  thereby  i)reyent  many  from  taking 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  crime.  If  contributions  from  parents  ot 
children  committed  to  industrial  schools  were  more  strictly  required  and 
enforced,  so  that  negli^nt  or  weak  parents  could  not  hope  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  maintenance  on  account  of  their  neglect  or  inability 
to  exercise  due  control,  tiien  the  warning  given  by  the  milder  measure  of 
committal  to  a  truant  school  would  be  more  likely  to  be  effective  (cases  of 
pure  destitution  are,  of  course,  not  here  referred  to). 

The  keynote  of  the  most  recent  and  intelligent  methods  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquents  is  classification,  and  the  classification  should  be  as 
complete  as  circumstances  allow,  beginning  before  any  criminal  signs 
have  appeared.  We  have,  therefore,  the  distinction  between  the  orphanage 
and  the  industrial  school,  between  the  industrial  school  and  the  reforma- 
tory, and  between  the  reformatory  and  the  prison  or  the  rescue-home.  For 
the  orphanage  we  have  substituted  the  boaraing-out  system.  The  industrial 
schools,  which  would  probably  be  most  successful  if  separate  institutions 
were  provided  for  the  two  sexes,  should  contain  those  who  need  firm  con- 
trol and  systematic  treatment,  but  who  cannot  be  described  as  criminal  or 
criminally  disposed.  The  reformatories  should  contain  those  who  are 
viciously  uncontrollable,  or  are  criminally  disposed,  or  who  are  actually 
criminals  too  young  for  prison  treatment.  These  imtst  be  separate  for  the 
two  sexes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  children  (vagrant,  uncontrollable,  <tc.)  who 
have  been  convicted  of  any  indictable  offence  might  be  committed  to  an 
industrial  school  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  but  that  no  one  should  be 
detained  as  a  resident  inmate  of  an  industrial  school  after  the  age  of  fifteen, 
except  for  brief  periods,  as  w^hen  being  transferred  from  one  employer  to 
anotner,  unless  he  or  she  be  physically  unfit  for  work.  Anyone  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence  should  be 
committed  to  a  reformatory,  with  or  without  a  previous  sentence  of 
imprisonment ;  notwithstanding  this,  children  under  twelve  convicted  of 
ipaictable  offences,  but  not  previously  convicted,  might  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school,  unless  it  should  appear  that  they  had  already  become 
habitual  criminal  offenders. 

All  children  or  voung  persons  committed  to  industrial  schools  or 
reformatories  should  be  under  control  until  the  age  of  twenty- one,  unless 
discharged  earlier.  Inmates  of  reformatories  might  within  the  first  six 
months  be  transferred  to  industrial  schools,  and  inmates  of  industrial 
schools  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  reformatories.  These  precau- 
tions would  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  classification  based  upon 
character,  for  the  order  of  cx)mmittal  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  index  of  the 
character  of  the  inmate.  Inmates  of  prisons  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
might  be  transferred  to  reformatories. 

In  both  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  there  should  be  further 
classification  ;  in  the  former  the  classification  may  be  on  the  basis  of  age, 
and  need  not  amount  to  complete  separation.  The  classification  in  a 
rsformatory  should  be  thorough  ;  there  should  be  at  least  three  classes, 
and  promotion  from  class  to  class  and  early  release  should  depend  on  gooa 
conduct  and  diligence  in  learning  a  trade.  The  lowest  class  would  lie 
governed  by  rules  which  resemble  prison  rules,  but  the  educative  purpose 
of  the  institution  should  even  there  be  the  most  prominent.  The  planning 
of  the  building  would  be  an  important  point,  so  as  to  fit  in  wnth  the 
classification.  The  training  in  both  industrial  schools  and  reformatories 
should  be  really  industrial ;  a  boy  or  a  girl  should  be  so  taught  that  a 
taste  for  manual  employment  should  be  acquired,  and  a  trade  properly 
learnt,  or  the  learning  of  it  properly  begun.  Several  trades  should  be 
taught,  and  each  reformatory  should  be  to  a  large  extent  self-supporting. 
Farming  and  other  country  occupations  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  of  all  "  trades  "  for  children  of  this  class. 

And,  reverting  to  the  causes  of  all  the  evils  we  are  attacking,  effort 
should  constantly  be  made  to  direct  the  attention  of  inmates  towards  a 
country  life,  except  in  cases  where  there  was  an  obvious  unfitness  for  such 
a  life. 
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To  give  concrete  form  to  these  ideas,  one  might  suggest  for  Nei^  Zealand 
some  such  scheme  as  the  following : — 

(1 )  Day  industrial  or  truant  schools — to  begin  with,  one  in  each  of 
the  four  large  towns  ; 

(2.)  Two  industrial  schools— 

{a)  For  boys,  with  50  to  100  acres  of  good  land  ;  {b)  for  girls  ; 

(3.)  Two  reformatories— 

« 

(a)  For  boys  ;  (b)  for  girls  ;  and 

(4.)  That  trades  (including  agriculture)  should  be  taught ; 

(5.)  That  fuller   supervision  should  be  exercised   over  boarded-out 
children  and  inmates  licensed  out  to  friends  or  employers ;  and 

(6.)  That  receiving  homes  should  be  established  in  places  at  a  distance 
from  the  industrial  schools. 

It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  Government  has  been  proceeding  during  the 
past  year.  When  the  changes  are  completed,  there  will  be  a  reformatory  for 
boys  at  Burnham  ;  a  reformatory  for  girls  near  Christchurch ;  an  industrial 
school  for  girls  at  Caversham  |  an  industrial  school  for  boys  in  the  south 
of  the  North  Island ;  an  auxiliary  industnal  school  for  girls  and  young 
boys  at  Auckland ;  receiving-homes  for  girls  and  young  boys  at  Wellington 
and  Christchurch. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (Julv,  1900)  the  following  progress  has  been 
made  :  A  suitable  property  has  been  bought  by  the  Government  at  Mount 
Albert,  near  Aucklana ;  the  Auckland  Industrial  School  has  been  trans- 
ferred there,  and  is  in  full  working  order.  A  house,  with  nine  acres  of 
land,  has  been  taken  on  a  ten  years'  lease,  with  the  right  of  purchase,  at 
Burwood,  near  Christchurch  ("  Te  Oranga  Home  ") ;  the  necessary  altera- 
tions have  been  effected,  the  staff  has  been  appointed,  and  the  home  will 
be  opened  very  shortly.  All  the  girls  have  been  removed  from  Burnham, 
to  which  boys  needing  a  larger  degree  of  control  have  been  sent  from 
Caversham.  The  "  industrial-school  boys  "  proper  at  Burnham  occupy  the 
quarters  formerly  assigned  to  the  girls,  and  are  kept  as  distinct  as  possible 
from  the  "  reformatory  boys."  The  "  industrial-school  Iwys  "  from  Burnham 
and  Caversham  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  industrial  school  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready.  An  official  corraspondent  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  after  industrial-school  inmates  boarded  out  and  industrial-school 
girls  licensed  to  service  in  the  Wellington  district.  There  were  already 
official  correspondents  at  Christchurch  and  Dunedin,  and  the  manager  of 
the  Aucklana  Industrial  School  perforins  these  duties  in  addition  to  her 
other  duties.  The  Visiting  Officer  of  industrial-school  inmates  having 
found  the  work  too  heavy  to  allow  him  to  see  the  inmates  frequently 
enough,  a  second  Visiting  Officer  has  been  appointed  to  visit  inmates 
boarded  out  or  licensed  to  friends  or  employers  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony. 

Negotiations  for  the  receiving  homes  at  Wellington  and  Christchurch 
are  also  completed,  and  the  homes  will  be  opened  shortly.  These  homes 
are  intendecf  for  tne  temporary  accommodation  of  children  committed  to 
industrial  schools  (not  of  reformatory  cases),  arid  of  industrial-school  girls 
who  have  left  the  service  of  one  employer  and  are  wai-ingior  another 
situation.  One  imi)ortant  purpose  to  be  served  by  these  receiving  homes 
is  that  children  may  be  boarded  out  or  licensed  out  to  service  in  the 
districts  to  which  they  belong  without  having  to  be  transferred  (except  in 
reformatory  cases)  from  one  part  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

Technical  instructors  have  been  appointed  at  Burnham,  and  the  same 
course  will  be  followed,  as  occasion  arises,  at  the  other  main  institutions; 
Except  where  it  is  shown  that  an  inmate  boarded  out  is  receiving  a  due 
amount  of  industrial  training,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  him,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  for  two  years  to  the  institution  to  which  he  belongs,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  properly  taught  a  trade.    These  remarKS  aj  ply  to 
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(■rovernnient  industrial  schools  (including  reformatories).  It  is,  however 
desirable  that  the  organisation  of  the  pnvate  schools  should  be  modified, 
if  necessary,  so  that  they  may  fall  into  line  with  the  general  scheme,  and  be 
controlled  oy  the  same  general  regulations.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  any  diflSculty  in  accomplishing  this. 

The  principle  of  punishing  the  parent  for  the  consequences  of  his 
neglect  to  exercise  due  control  over  his  children  is  recognised  in  the  Young 
Persons'  Protection  Bill.  The  same  principle  might,  with  advantage,  be 
extended  to  cases  in  which  want  of  parental  control  brings  a  child 
within  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  or  any  other  similar  Act  —  c.gr., 
Reformatory  Act — that  may  be  passed. 


VT. — Institute  for  the  Blind. 

« 

institute  The  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  a  private  institution, 

for  the  Blind,  and  is  not  in  any  way  under  Government  control,  although  it 
has  received  grants  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  Consoli<mted 
Revenue,  and  receives  payment  from  the  Education  Department 
on  account  of  pupils  lor  whose  tuition  the  Department  is 
responsible. 

The  payments  made  on  behalf  of  such  pupils  to  the  Institute 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £324  5s.  3d.,  towards  which  the 
parents  contributed  £19  18s.  The  number  of  these  pupils  at 
the  end  of  1899  was  nine.  The  Department  also  paid  £30  for  a 
yearly  railway-ticket  for  the  use  of  an  agent  of  the  Institute. 

The  grants  referred  to  above  were  made  through  the  Depart- 
ment in  charge  of  hospitals  and  charitable  aid,  and  accordmgly 
no  accoimt  is  given  of  them  here. 


VII. — School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

t  ehool  for  The  roll  of  this  school  includes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 

Deaf-Mutes,  the  known  deaf-mutes  of  school  age  and  of  sound  intellect  in  the 
colony  who  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  method  of  instruction  used  at  Sumner  is  the 
oral  method,  in  favour  of  which  there  is  a  vast  predominance  of 
expert  opinion.  According  to  it  the  pupils  are  taught,  by 
watching  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  to  follow  the  speech  of  any 
person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  articulate  properly,  and  are 
trained  themselves  to  speak  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
others.  The  power  of  understanding  and  of  being  understood 
thus  acquired  is  made  the  stepping-stone  to  generafeducation,  as 
in  the  case  of  hearing  children,  if  it  were  generally  known  that 
without  special  education  deaf-mute  children  would  grow  up 
with  minds  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  there  would  not  be  the 
repugnance  there  occasionally  is  now  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
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allowing  their  children  to  ffo  away  from  them  for  a  time  to  the 
only  institution  in  the  colony  at  which  they  can  receive  that 
special  education.  The  best  service  that  parents  or  friends  of 
such  children  can  render  them  is  to  bring  their  cases  under  the 
notice  of  the  Director  at  the  time  of  his  periodical  visits  to 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  or  under  the  notice  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  Education.  Pay- 
ment is  not  insisted  on  when  parents  are  unable  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  educating  their  deaf-mute  children. 

During  the  year  1899  10  boys  and  6  girls  left,  and  3  boys  and 
6  girls  were  admitted ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  43  chil- 
dren—22  boys  and  21  girls — at  the  institution.  One  of  these 
was,  for  special  reasons,  boarded  out  in  the  neighbourhood. 
During  1899  the  main  portion  of  the  institution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  rented  from  a  private  owner,  was,  with  part  of  the 
land  attached  to  it,  purchased  by  the  Government,  which  also 
bought  some  rising  ground  to  the  south-west,  adjoining  the 
former  property;  tne  whole,  which  comprises  about  18  acres, 
forms  an  excellent  site  for  the  permanent  institution,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  vote  to  enable  the  work  of  build- 
ing to  be  begun  at  an  early  date. 

The  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1899, 
was  £3,444  2s.  54  Less  amount  contributed  by  parents,  £199  15s. 
Net  expenditure,  £3,244  7s.  5d.  Cost  of  land  and  buildings  pur- 
chased, £4,700;  portion  paid  to  December  31st,  1899,  £2,700. 


The  Education  Act,  1877,  and  related  Acts,  recent  Reports  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  other  documents  relating  to  education  in 
New  Zealand,  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
Hou.se,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  SCHOOLS, 

{Uivd^*  the  Edv^atio7b  Act,  1877.) 
[16th  December,  1899.] 

[For  purposes  of  comparison  the  text  of  the  cancelled  regulations  (June 
19th,  1894,  and  October  26th,  1896)  has  been  preserved.  Sections  1-12 
(inclusive),  corresponding  to  Sections  1-16  (inclusive)  of  the  new 
regulations,  are  pnnted  in  full.  From  Section  17  of  the  new  reguiatioss 
onwards  the  changes  are  so  slight  that  it  has  been  possible  to  indicate  them 
by  enclosing  in  square  brackets  those  paragraphs  which  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  regulations,  and  by  enclosing  in  round  brackets  and  print- 
ing in  italics  those  paragraphs  which  formed  part  of  the  cancelled  regula- 
tions, but  have  now  been  withdrawn.  Minor  verbal  alterations  have  not 
been  noted.] 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

1.  Every  public  school  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  be  visited  at  least  twice  in 
every  year  by  a  Public  School  Insi)ector.  One  visit,  called  hereinafter  the 
*'  annual  visit,''  shall  take  place  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  month  in 
every  year,  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  the  date  being  given  to  the  head- 
teacher  by  the  Inspector.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  visit  to  any 
school  the  Inspector  shall  present  his  "  annual  report "  on  that  school.  No 
notice  shall  be  required  for  any  other  visit  than  tlie  annual  visit.  After 
one  of  his  visits  in  each  year  the  Inspector  shall  present  an  "  inspection 
report."  The  inspection  report  may,  it  the  Inspector  see  fit,  be  presented  at 
the  same  time  as  the  annual  report.  A  special  report  may  be  presented 
after  any  visit.  In  these  regulations  a  "  year  "  means  a  year  beginning  with 
the  1st  January. 

2.  For  purposes  of  instruction  the  pupils  of  every  public  school  shall  be 
divided  into  classes,  which  must  be  graded  for  the  several  subjects  aceord- 
ing  to  the  standards  defined  by  the  syllabus  of  subjects,  as  follows  :  With 
regard  to  any  subject,  Class  I.  shall  include  all  the  children  doing  the 
work  prescribed  for  Standard  I.  in  that  subject,  and  may  be  called  Si  ; 
for  instance,  Si  English  will  include  all  the  children  doing  the  work  in 
English  prescribed  for  Standard  I. ;  Si  arithmetic,  those  doing  the  arith- 
metic of  Standard  I. ;  and  so  on  for  the  other  subjects.  Class  II.  shall 
include  all  the  children  doing  the  work  prescribed  for  Standard  II.,  and 
may  be  called  S2 ;  and  so  on  to  Class  VI.  Class  VII.  shall  include  all 
pupils  that  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard,  and  may  be  called  S7.  The 
preparatory  class  snail  include  all  pupils  below  Class  I.,  and  may  be  called 
Class  P.  Class  P.  may  be  divided,  the  lower  part  being  called  rl,  and  the 
next  P2  ;  if  necessary,  these  classes  may  be  subdivided,  as  for  instance,  into 
Pi  lower,  Pi  upper,  P2  lower,  P2  upper. 

The  principal  teacher  of  a  school  shall  have  full  discretion  to  arrange 
his  pupils  in  different  classes  for  different  subjects,  according  to  their 
ability  and  proficiency  with  respect  to  the  several  subjects,  and  according 
to  the  number  of  available  teachers;  provided  that  any  pupil  must  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  for  all  the  English  pass-subjects— namely,  reading, 
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BpeUing,  and  dictation,  writing,  and  composition.  The  head-teacW  ni&y 
also  c&use  the  children  of  two  or  more  claascs  to  be  grouped  for  instruction 
in  any  subject. 

£very  pupil  examined  by  the  Inspector  shall  be  examined  in  the  class 
in  'wluch  ne  has  been  tau^t. 

A  pupil  shall  be  held  to  belong  to  the  standard  class  in  which  he  is 
placcfd  tor  the  English  pass-subjects. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  undue  complexity  in  the  classification  of  their 
pupila,  head-teachers  are  enjoined,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  needs  of 
indiyidual  pupils,  to  keep  the  classes  in  the  several  subjects  as  nearlv  as 
possible  the  same  for  each  standard.  For  certain  groups  of  subjects  there 
will  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  classes  identical  for  the  several 
subjects  ;  for  instance,  84  grammar,  S4  history,  S4  recitation,  might  almost 
T^tnout  exception  consist  of  the  same  individual  children  as  S4  English  ; 
to  these  might  generally  be  added  84  geography  and  84  science  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  84  arithmetic.  84  drawing,  and  84  handwork  would  probably 
differ,  as  regards  a  few  inaividuals,  from  the  other  classes  of  8tandard  IV. 
An  undue  degree  of  complexity  in  the  classification  might  justly  be 
considered  an  element  of  weakness  in  a  school. 

4.  Before  the  Inspector's  annual  visit,  the  head-teacher  (and  for  the 
purposes  of  these  regulations  a  sole  teacher  shall  be  considered  head* 
teacher^  shall  hold  an  examination  of  classes  8l  to  85  inclusive  in  all  the 
pass-subjects  of  the  syllabus  as  prescribed  for  the  several  classes.  The 
results  of  this  examination  shall  be  recorded  on  class-lists,  which  shall 
contain  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  pupils  on  the  school-roll,  with  the 
number  of  half -days  on  which  each  pupil  has  attended  the  school 
since  the  last  annual  visit.  The  class  in  wnich  a  pupil  is  placed  for  the 
English  i>ass-subjects  shall  determine  the  list  on  which  his  name  shall 
apj>car.  Against  the  name  of  every  pupil  tlie  head-teacher  shall  enter 
under  eaoli  of  the  pass-subjects  a  figure  denoting  the  standard  which  he 
judges  the  pupil  to  have  passed  in  that  subject.  The  figure  0  opposite 
the  name  ot  any  pupil  shall  denote  that  the  pupil  has  not  shown  sufficient 
merit  to  entitle  niin  to  be  considered  as  having  passed  any  standard  in 
that  subject  The  underlining  of  a  figure  in  red  ink  shall  denote  that  a 
pupil  has  not  passed  a  standard  higher  than  that  passed  at  the  previous 
examination. 

A  pupil  shall  be  held  to  have  passed  -81  or  82  if  he  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  8l  or  82  respectively  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic ; 
provided  that  partial  failure  in  spelling,  or  in  wnting,  or  in  arithmetic 
majr  be  overlooked  if  sufficient  merit  is  shown  in  the  three  other  pass- 
subjects. 

A  pupil  shall  be  held  to  have  passed  83  or  84  or  85  if  he  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  such  standard,  or  of  a  higher  standard,  in  (1)  reading, 
(2)  spelling  and  dictation,  (3)  writing,  (4)  composition,  (5)  arithmetic,  and 
has  received  regular  instruction  in  tne  class-subjects  ;  provided  that  work 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  next  lower  standard  may  be  accepted  in 
two,  but  no  more  than  two,  of  the  subjects  (2.),  (3.),  (4.),  (5.). 

The  class-lists  shall  form  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  school,  and 
a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  nanded  to  the  Inspector  at  his  annual  visit. 

The  class  lists  presented  by  the  head-teacher  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Inspector,  unless  lie  sees  fit  to  exercise  the  right  referr^  to  in  Regula- 
tion 6  of  substituting  the  results  of  his  own  examination  for  those  in- 
dicated on  such  class-lists.  The  signature  of  the  Inspector  on  the  head- 
teacher's  class  lists  shall  denote  simplv  that  he  has  seen  them,  and  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  substitute  his  own  results  for  the  results  shown 
thereon. 

5.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  general  efiiciency  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  school,  the  Inspector  shall  examine  a  due  proportion  of  the 
pupils  of  each  cla.ss,  including  Class  P  and  Class  87,  in  such  subjects  as  he 
shall  choose. 

[The  Inspector  may  include  in  the  number  so  examined  any  pupil  con- 
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cerning  whom  the  teacher  desires  his  judgment.  The  Inspector  mav,  if  he 
see  fit,  examine  selected  pupils  of  one  class  in  some  subjects,  and  those  of 
another  class  in  other  suojects.] 

6.  The  Inspector  may,  if  he  think  fit,  examine  all  the  pupils  of  Uie 
school,  or  of  any  class,  to  ascertain  their  individual  progress ;  and  he  may 
at  his  discretion  direct  that  the  results  of  such  examination  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  results  shown  on  the  class-lists  presented  by  the  head- 
teacher.  In  this  case  new  class-lists  must  be  made  out  in  accordance  with 
the  Inspector's  examination  and  signed  by  him. 

[In  other  cswes  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  revise  the 
class-lists  or  the  classification  of  the  pupils.1 

7.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Inspector  s  annual  visit  the  head-teacher 
shall  record  in  the  Admission  Register  the  passes  shown  on  the  class-lists 
signed  by  the  Insjpector,  and  shall  issue  to  every  pupil  that  has  passed  a 
standard  a  certincate  of  pass  in  that  standard  ;  and  every  pupil  removing 
from  one  public  school  to  another  shall  be  required  on  entering  to  exhibit 
ills  latest  certificate  to  the  head-teacher,  who  shall  make  a  record  of  the 
certificate  in  the  Admission  Register. 

8.  The  annual  report  shall  show  the  number  of  pupils  m  each  clas?, 
the  number  present,  and  the  Inspector's  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  the  "pass-subjects"  and  "class-subjects,''  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  in  the  "  additional  subiects,"  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  instiniction  in  Classes  P  and  S7  ;  and  the  degree  of  discretion 
displayed  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  determining  of 
the  promotions  in  Classes  I.  to  V.  Tne  terms  used  in  this  regulation 
shall  be  used  in  the  annual  report  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in 
these  regulations. 

9.  In  his  annual  report  the  Inspector  shall  report  on  the  degree  of 
proficiency  in  each  of  the  pass-  and  class-subjects.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  reijulation  elementary  science,  together  with  object-lessons  and 
lessons  in  natural  history,  manufactures,  and  common  things,  shall  be 
counted  as  one  subject,  repetition  and  recitation  as  one  suoject.  In 
choosing  a  word  to  express  Ms  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  work  shown 
in  any  class-subject,  tne  Inspector  shall  consider  whether  the  subject  is 
taken  by  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  classes  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  and 
also  whether  it  is  efficiently  treated.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  small 
school  with  only  one  or  two  teachers  will  always  be  able  to  obtain  great 
credit  for  all  the  class-subjects,  yet  all  the  subjects  must  receive  a  due 
measure  of  attention,  and  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  them  will  be  regarded 
as  highly  censurable. 

10.  In  the  annual  report  the  Inspector  shall  also  in  general  terms 
express  his  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  school  in  each 
of  the  "additional  subjects."  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  dis- 
ciplinary exercises  and  drill  shall  be  reckoned  as  one  subject,  singing  as 
one,  needlework  as  one.  In  judging  the  work  in  any  additional  subject 
the  Inspector  shall  consider  whether  the  subject  is  attended  to  in  all  the 
classes  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  and  also  whether  it  is  efficiently  treated. 
In  the  largest  schools  any  neglect  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 

ground  of  reproach  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  good  work  under  this 
ead  done  in  small  schools  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  praiseworthy 
zeal  and  efficiency. 

11.  In  general,  a  pupil  shall  be  expected  to  pass  through  one  class  in 
each  subject  in  a  year.  The  reason  for  more  or  less  rapid  promotion  in 
each  case  shall  be  noted  in  the  column  for  remarks  for  the  information  of 
the  Inspector,  who  may  approve  or  not  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reason 
given.  The  head-teacher  shall,  by  underlining  in  red  ink  the  figures 
opposite  the  name  of  any  pupU,  indicate  the  subjects  in  which  such  pupil 
has  not  passed  a  standard  higher  than  that  passed  at  the  Inspector's 
previous  annual  visit. 

The  Inspector  may  require  from  the  head-teacher  a  written  explanation 
in  the  case  of  any  pupil  whose  age  is  much  above  the  avera^  age  of  the 
pupils  in  that  clstss  for  that  school  or  for  that  education  distnct. 
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1 2.  Periodic  examinations  should  be  held  by  the  head-teacher  (in  any 
form  be  may  dcf^ire)  in  order  to  test  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  A 
record  of  the  nature  and  results  of  these  periodic  examinations  should  be 
shown  to  the  Inspector  at  his  next  visit.  Such  record  should  show  all 
changes  from  class  to  class  made  as  a  result  of  the  examination  to  which 
it  relates. 

13.  The  inspection  re|x>rt  shall  relate  to  such  topics  as  the  following  :— - 

I.  List  of  classes  and  teachers  ;  II.  Remarks  on  the  organisation,  as 
shown  under  Topic  I. ;  III.  Suitability  of  time-tables ;  Iv.  Remarks  on 
the  method  and  quality  of  the  instruction  in  general  or  in  detail ;  V.  Order 
and  discipline,  and  the  tone  of  the  school  with  respect  to  diligence, 
alacrity,  obedience,  and  honour ;  VI.  Supervision  in  recess  j  VII. 
Manners  and  general  behaviour  of  the  pupils ;  VIII.  State  of  buildings, 
ground,  and  fences  ;  IX.  Sufficiency  of  school  accommodation  ;  X.  Clean- 
liness and  tidiness  of  rooms  and  premises,  including  school  material  and 
ap[>aratu8,  outside  offices,  ventilation,  and  warming  ;  XI.  List  of  class- 
books  usea  in  the  school ;  XII.  Special  circumstances  affecting  the  work 
of  the  school ;  XIII.  Other  topics. 

The  report  shall  be  divided  into  sections,  and  the  section  relating  to 
any^  topic  in  the  forefi^oing  list  shall  bear  the  number  assigned  to  that 
topic  m  the  list.  The  omission  of  any  number  shall  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  Inspector  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  report  on  the  topic 
corresponding  to  that  number.  Section  I.  shall  in  no  case  oe  omitted  from 
the  report  j  it  shall  show  what  classes  within  the  meaning  of  Regulation  2 
there  are  m  the  school  ;  whether  the  classes  are  group^  for  instruction, 
and,  if  so,  how  they  are  grouped,  and  by  what  teacher  each  class  is  taught, 
describing  each  teacher  by  his  position  in  the  school  as  "  sole  teacher," 
"  head-master,"  " first  assistant,"  "third -year  pupil-teacher  "  or  as  the  case 
may  be.  Any  section  except  Sections  I.  and  XL  may,  if  tne  Inspector  so 
choose,  consist  of  the  appropriate  number  and  of  a  single  word,  such  as 
"  Satisfactory." 

14.  The  "standard  of  exemption"  under  section  3  of  "The  School 
Attendance  Act,  1894,"  shall  be  the  Fifth  Standard.  An  Ins|)ector  shall 
issue  to  any  child  a  certificate  that  such  child  has  reached  the  standard 
of  exemption  if  such  child  fulfils  the  requirement  of  Standard  V.,  or  a 
higher  standard,  in  (1)  reading,  (2)  spelling  and  dictation,  (3)  writing, 
(4)  composition,  (5)  arithmetic,  and  satisfies  the  Insi)ector  that  he  has 
received  regular  and  suitable  instruction  in  the  class-subjects.  Provided 
that  the  Inspector  may  accept  work  below  the  requirements  of  Standard  V., 
but  not  below  the  requirements  of  Standard  IV.,  in  two,  but  not  more  than 
two,  of  the  subjects  (2)  to  (oj. 

Immediately  on  tne  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  annual  visit  of  the 
Inspector  referred  to  in  Regulation  1,  the  head-teacher  shall  post  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  schcwl  a  notice  th«at  such  visit  is  about  to  be 
made,  and  snail  call  the  attention  of  the  children  thereto.  The  parent 
or  guardian  of  any  child  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  certificate  that  such 
child  has  reached  the  standard  of  exemption  must  give  notice  of  such 
desire  in  writing  to  the  head-t,eacher  at  least  two  days  before  such  annual 
visit. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  cases  of  emergency  the  Inspector  may  at  any 
time  examine  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  as  referred  to  in  this  regulation. 

The  head-teacher  shall,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  visit,  hand  to  the 
Inspector  lists  in  duplicate  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  exemption 
certificates.  These  lists  shall  be  written  on  separate  sheets  of  the  class 
schedule  form. 

The  Inspector  shall,  at  or  about  the  date  of  his  annual  visit,  arrange 
for  the  examination  of  such  children  as  are  candidates  for  the  certificates 
referred  to  in  whatever  way  he  may  deem  fit,  and  may  examine  them  at 
their  own  or  any  other  school ;  provided  that  for  sucn  purpose  no  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  attend  at  any  school  (not  being  his  own  school)  more 
than  five  miles  from  his  place  of  residence. 
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The  Inspector  may,  if  he  see  cause,  refuse  to  examine  for  an  exemp- 
tion certificate  any  child  who  has  not  been  instructed  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  class  in  which  he  is  placed,  or  who  has  failed  to  reach 
the  required  standard  at  an  examination  held  during  the  previous  three 
months. 

Nothing  in  this  regulation  shall  prevent  an  Inspector  from  accepting 
the  results  of  the  heaa-teacher's  examination  as  sufiicient  evidence  that  a 
child  has  reached  the  standard  of  exemption,  and  giving  his  certificate 
accordingly. 

15.  The  Inspector  shall  examine  all  the  pupils  in  the  Sixth  Standard 
classes,  and  he  shall  award  "certificates  of  proficiency"  to  those  tliat 
pass  in  (1)  reading,  (2)  spelling  and  dictation,  (3)  writing,  (4)  com- 
position, (5)  arithmetic,  (6)  geography,  (7)  drawing,  and  that  satisfy  the 
Inspector  that  they  have  received  regular  *and  sufficient  instruction  in 
the  other  class  subjects  :  Provided  that  work  below  the  requirements  of 
Standard  VI.,  but  not  below  the  requirements  of  Standard  V.,  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Inspector  in  not  more  than  one  of  the  subjects  (1)  to  (5^ 
and  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  subjects  (1)  to  (7). 

[The  certificates  mentioned  in  this  regulation  and  those  mentioned  in 
Regulation  14  may  be  signed  either  by  the  Inspector,  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  the' Education  Board  in  accordance  with  information  furnished  by  tiie 
Inspector.] 

16.  The  Inspector  or  Inspectors  of  each  district  shall  make  an  annual 
return,  showing,  with  respect  to  each  public  school  subject  to  their  in- 
spection, the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  and  the  number 
present  in  each  class  at  tne  time  of  the  annual  visit.  The  return  shall 
indicate  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  several  pass-  and  'class- 
subjects  and  to  the  additional  subjects  respectively,  and  state  in  brief 
the  condition  of  each  school  as  to  order  and  discipline,  and  as  to  the 
manners  of  the  pupils.  If  possible,  the  return  shall  include  a  statement 
of  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  each  class. 

Cancelled  Regulations. 

1.  Once  in  every  year  every  public  school  shall  be  both  inspected  and 
examined  by  a  Public  School  Inspector.  If  possible,  there  snail  be  an 
interval  of  some  months  between  the  inspection  and  the  examination.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  inspection  the  Inspector  shall  present  an 
"  inspection  report,"  and  as  soon  as  possible  alter  the  examination  an 
"  examination  report."  In  thase  regulations  a  year  means  a  year  beginning 
with  the  1st  of  January  ;  and  an  Inspector's  annual  return  must  relate 
strictly  to  a  year  as  thus  defined. 

2.  The  inspection  report  shall  relate  to  such  topics  as  the  following  : — 
I.  List  of  standard  classes  and  teachers  ;  II.  Remarks  on  the  organization, 
as  shown  under  Topic  I. ;  III.  Suitability  of  time-tables  ;  IV.  Remarks  on 
the  methods  and  Quality  of  the  instruction  in  general  or  in  detail ;  V.  Order 
and  discipline,  ana  the  tone  of  the  school  with  respect  to  diligence,  alacrity 
obedience  and  honour  ;  VI.  Supervision  in  recess  :   VII.  Manners  and 

?:eneral  behaviour  of  the  pupils  ;  VIII.  State  of  buildings,  ground,  and 
ences  ;  IX.  Sufficiency  of  school  accommodation  ;  X.  Cleanliness  and 
tidiness  of  rooms  and  premises,  including  outside  offices  ;  ventilation  and 
warming  ;  XI.,  &c.    Other  topics. 

The  report  shall  be  divided  into  sections,  and  the  section  relating  to  any 
topic  in  tne  foregoing  list  shall  bear  the  number  assigned  to  that  topic  in 
the  list.  The  omission  of  any  number  shall  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
the  Inspector  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  report  on  the  topic  correspondixig 
to  that  number.  Section  I.  shall  in  no  case  be  omitted  from  the  report :  it 
shall  show  what  ^'  standard  classes  "  v.dthin  the  meaning  of  Reflation  4 
there  are  in  the  school,  whether  the  standard  classes  are  grouped  in  clasaes 
for  instruction,  and,  if  so,  how  they  are  grouped,  and  by  what  teacher  each 
class  is  taught,  describing  each  teacher  by  ni:^  position  iq  the  school  as 
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"  sole  teacher,"  "  headmaster,"  "  first  assistant,"  "  third-year  pupil-teacher," 
or  as  the  case  may  be.  Any  section  except  Section  I.  may,  if  the  Inspector 
80  choose,  consist  of  the  appropriate  nuniber  and  of  a  single  word,  such  as 
"  Satisfactory." 

3.  The  examination  report  shall  show  the  number  of  pupils  presented  in 
each  standard  class,  the  number  present,  and  the  number  of  **  passes  "  in 
each  standard,  and  the  Inspector's  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  the  "  class-subjects,"  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  in 
"additional  subjects,"  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Instruction  in  Classes  P  and 
X  ;  and  the  degree  of  discretion  displayed  in  the  determining  of  the  {lasses 
in  ftStandards  I.  and  II.  The  terms  used  in  this  regulation  shall  be  used  in 
the  examination  report  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  these 
regulatioas. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  inspection  and  examination,  but  not  necessarily 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  the  pupils  of  every  public  school  shall  be 
divided  into  standard  cla.sses,  as  follows  :  The  preparatory  class  shall 
include  all  jmpils  below  Class  I.,  and  may  be  callea  Class  P.  Class  I. 
shall  include  all  the  children  premring  for  or  presented  for  Standard  I., 
and  may  be  called  Si  -  Clans  2  shall  include  all  the  children  preparing  for 
or  presented  for  Standard  II.,  and  may  be  called  S2  ;  and  so  on  to  Class 
VI.  Class  Vn.  shall  include  all  piipils  that  have  passed  the  Sixth  Stand- 
ard, and  may  be  called  Clans  X.  If  necessary,  Class  P  may  be  divided 
the  lower  part  being  called  Pi,  and  the  next  P2.  For  purposes  of  in8T)ec- 
tion  and  examination  every  pupil  in  the  school  must  be  considered  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  stfindfitxl  classes  as  here  defined,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  the  i)rincipal  teacher  of  a  school  shall  have  full  discretion  to 
arrange  his  pupils  in  different  classes  for  different  subjects,  according  to 
their  ability  and  proficiency  with  respect  to  the  several  subjects  and 
according  to  the  number  of  available  teachers,  and  also  to  cause  the 
children  of  two  or  more  standard  classes  to  be  gathered  into  one  class  for 
instruction  in  any  subject ;  and,  if  any  pupil,  by  reason  of  special  ability 
or  proficiency  in  any  subject,  receives  in  such  subject  the  instruction 
prox)er  to  a  higher  standard  class  than  that  to  which  he  is  considered  to 
Belong,  he  may  in  such  subject  be  examined  with  the  higher  class  in  w'hich 
he  has  been  placed  for  instruction  ;  and  if,  being  so  examined,  he  satisfies 
the  examiner,  his  success  shall  be  reckoned  towards  his  "  jmss "  in  his 
proper  siandfird  class.  Also,  at  the  discretion  of  a  princi]»al  teacher,  a 
pupil  may  be  promoted  to  a  higher  standard  class  though  lie  has  failed 
at  the  examination  in  the  work  of  the  standard  for  which  he  was  last 
presented. 

5.  At  every  standard  examination  the  head-teacher  shall  present  all 
the  pupils  on  the  school -roll,  by  giving  the  Inspector  a  list  for  each 
standard  class,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 
class,  and  a  schedule  showing  that  the  sum  of  the  nmnbers  of  names  in 
all  the  lists  is  identical  with  the  number  of  the  i)upils  on  the  school-roll. 
Against  the  name  of  eveiy  pupil  who  has  passed  a  standard  at  a  previous 
examination  the  head-teacher  shall  enter  in  the  class-list  the  number  of 
the  highest  standard  which  the  pupil  has  passed.  WTienever  a  child 
more  than  eight  years  old  is  presented  in  Class  P  the  principal  teacher 
shall  give  the  Inspector  a  written  explanation  of  the  reason  for  not 
presenting  the  child  in  Standard  I.,  and  the  Inspector  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Minister  a  statement  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  such  cases  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
them. 

6.  Immediately  before  the  examination  held  by  the  Insi^ector,  the  head- 
teacher  (and  for  the  j)urposes  of  this  and  the  I'ollowing  regulations  a  sole 
teacher  shall  be  considered  head-teacher)  shall  examine  Classes  Si  and  S2, 
and  shall  ascertain  what  pupils  are  fit  to  pass  Standards  I.  and  II.  respec- 
tively, and  the  pupils  he  deems  tit  to  pass  shall,  if  tbey  are  pre>sent  in  cJass 
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during  the  InsDector's  examination  in  class-subjects,  be  deemed  to  have 
passed,  and  shall  thereupon  be  marked  as  passed  in  the  list  given  to  the 
Inspector.  The  passes  for  Standards  [II.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VL,  shall  be  dete- 
uiined  by  the  lnsi)ector. 

7.  In  order  to  obtain  a  pass,  a  nupil  must  be  presented  for  a  standaTd 
which  he  has  not  already  jiassea,  must  be  present  in  class  during  the 
examination  in  the  class-subjects,  and  must  generally  satisfy  the  Inspector 
(or  in  Standards  I.  and  II.  the  head-teacher)  in  the  pass  subjects  for  the 
standard. 

8.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  examination  of  a  school  the  head- 
teacher  shall  be  fiunished  with  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  have  passed 
the  several  standards  (including  Standards  I.  and  II.X  and  shall  record 
the  jMsses  in  the  Admission  Register,  and  issue  to  every  pupil  that  has 
fiassed  a  standard  a  certificate  of  pass  in  that  standard  ;  and  every  pupil 
removing  from  one  jmblic  school  to  another  shall  be  required  on  entering 
to  exhibit  his  latest  certificate  to  the  head-t«acher,  who  shall  make  a 
record  of  the  certificate  in  the  Admission  Register,  and  shall  not  present 
the  pupil  for  examination  for  the  standard  to  which  fuch  certificate 
relates. 

9.  The  Inspector's  re}K>rt  of  a  school  examination  shall  show  for  esfh 
class  the  numl)er  of  |)upils  presented,  the  number  present  at  the  time  of 
examination,  and  the  numl>er  of  pupils  deemed  to  have  passed. 

10.  The  Inspector  shall  at  the  same  time  report  on  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  each  of  the  class-subjects.  For  the  purpose  of  this  r^^ation 
elementary  science,  together  with  object-lessons  and  lessons  in  natural 
history,  manufactures,  and  common  thmgs,  shall  be  counted  as  one  subject; 
mental  arithmetic  as  one  subject ;  grammar  as  one  subject ;  history  as  one 
subject ;  and  geography,  so  far  «w  it  is  a  class-subject,  as  o~ic  subject  In 
choosing  a  word  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  ouality  of  the  work  shown  in 
any  class-subject,  the  Inspector  shall  consiacr  whether  the  subject  is 
attended  to  in  all  the  classes  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  and  also  w^hether  it 
is  efficiently  treated.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  small  school  with 
only  one  or  two  teachers  will  always  be  able  to  obtain  great  credit  for 
**  class-subjects."  It  is  recognised  that  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with 
which  these  subjects  are  taught  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
amount  of  teachinj?-|)ower  available,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  results  ol> 
tained  in  any  schor)!  must  l)e  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  other 
ftch(H»'s  com|Nirable  in  advantages  ;  yet  these  subjects  must  alway]s  receive 
a  due  measure  of  attention,  and  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  them  will  be  re- 
garded as  highly  censurable. 

11.  The  InsjKJCtor  shall  in  general  terms  express  his  iudgment  of  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the  school  in  each  of  the  "  additional  subjects." 
For  the  purposes  of  this  regulation,  repetition  and  recitation  shidl  be 
reckone<i  as  one  subject  dLscipIinary  exercises  and  drill  as  one,  singing  as 
one,  needlework  as  one,  comprehension  of  the  languai^  of  the  reading- 
lessons  as  one.  In  judging  the  work  in  any  "additional  subject"  the 
Ins])ector  shall  consider  whether  the  subject  is  atten.letl  to  in  all  the 
classes  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  and  also  whether  it  is  clfi-iently  treated. 
In  the  largest  schools  any  neglect  of  thes^o  subject ;  is  to  lie  regarded  as  a 
ground  of  reproach ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  cood  work  under  this 
head  done  in  small  schools  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  praiseworthy 
zeal  and  efiSciency. 

12.  The  Inspector  or  Inspectors  of  each  district  shall  make  an  annual 
return,  showing,  with  respect  to  each  public  school  subject  to  their  inspec- 
tion, the  number  of  pupils  presented,  the  number  present,  and  the  nmnber 
passed,  indicating  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  clasd-subjects  and 
additional  subjects  respectively,  and  stating  in  brief  the  condition  of  each 
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school  as  to  order  and  discipline,  and  as  to  the  manners  of  the  pupils.  The 
Inwector  shall  at  the  same  time  make  a  return  relating  to  the  same  schools 
ana  the  same  pupils,  showing  the  total  number  of  pupils  presented,  and 
«ie  total  number  present  in  each  of  the  standard  classes,  as  defined  in 
Regulation  4,  and  the  total  number  passed  in  ei\ph  standard.  If  possible, 
the  return  shall  include  a  st4itemont  of  tho  avora^'e  a^'c  of  the  jnipils  on 
passing  each  standard.) 

[Regulations  of  16th  December,  1899,  continued.] 

17.  The  standard  syllabus  shall  not  be  understood  to  prescribe  to  the 
teacher  the  precise  order  in  which  the  different  pa.rts  of  any  subject  shall 
be  taught,  nor  to  prohibit  the  teacher  from  giving  instruction  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  syllabus,  but  shall  be  taken  to  represent  only  the  attain- 
ments of  which  the  Inspector  may  expect  full  proof  at  the  several  stages  of 
a  pupil's  progress ;  also,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Annual 
report  and  inspection  report,  taken  together,  and  not  either  of  them  alone, 
will  express  the  Inspector's  full  judgment  on  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  school. 

18.  The  Inspector  shall  be  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  examination  of  a 
school  in  his  own  way — by  written  i>apers,  or  vivd  voce ;  by  putting  all  the 
questions  himself,  or  allowing  the  teacher  of  a  class,  or  the  head  of  a  school 
or  of  a  department,  to  put  all  the  questions,  or  some  of  them  ;  by  subject- 
ing each  pupil  in  a  class  to  a  separate  examination,  or  by  putting  questions 
to  the  several  pupus  in  the  class  in  rotation,  and  letting  them  "  take  places," 
or  marking  tne  values  of  their  individual  answei-s  ;  and  so  on.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment  in  such  mattei*s.  the  Inspector  will,  of 
course,  have  regard  to  the  different  characters  ot  the  several  subjects,  and 
will  remember  that  methods  properly  applicable  to  the  examination  of  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen  may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  case  of  younger 
children. 

19.  In  the  interjiretation  of  the  syllabus.  Inspectors  and  teachers  will  be 
guided    by   the  following  statement  of  its  design,    and  of  its  aims  in 
general  and  in  detail.    It  is  designed  to  direct  the  instruction  in  primary 
sckooh  and  to  regulate  the  examination  of  pupils,  most  of  whom  are  children^ 
and  the  oldest  of  them  in  the  stage  of  earlp  youth.    When  terms  are  used  in 
defining  the  subjects  of  primary-school  instruction  that  are  also  used  in 
defining  parts  of  an  examination  for  teachers,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
children  will  be  able  to  att^iin  to  such  a  mastery  of  these  subjects  as  it  is 
necessary  for  their  teachers  to  have.    Questions  that  would  be  fair  in  a 
degree  paper  might  be  quite  unfair  if  proposed  in  the  same  subjects  to 
candidates  for  matriculation  j   and  the  chilaren  of  a  Third  Standai'd  class 
may  have  some  useful  elementary  knowledge   of  matters  that,  in  some 
aspects,  are  occupying  the  diligent  attention  of  specialists    in    modern 
science.     The  profitable  instruction  of  children  and  youths  is  naturally 
limited  by  their  intelligence— childish  intelligence  or  y;outhful  intelligence, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  any  teaching  that  does  not  keep  within  the  limits  thus 
prescribed  by  nature  is  worse  than  useless,  and  examination  that  does  not 
respect  these  limits  is  unreasonable.    On  the  other  hand^  the  chief  end  of 
the  instruction  imparted  in  the  primary  school  is  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil's  intelligence,  and  the  employment  of  it  in  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge.       If  any  part    of  the  syllabiis  seems  to  indicate 
a  tendency  to  encourage  what  is  mechanical  or  superficial  at  the  expense  of 
intelligence,  it  is  only  because,  through    some  defect  in  the  letter,  the 
spirit  and  the  real  meaning  have  not  been  as  clearly  manifested  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.     [It  is  understood  that  Inspectors  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  several 
subjects  have  been  treated,  as  is  more  explicitly  laid  down  in  re^d  to 
history  and  elementary  science,  and  that  they  will  accordingly  be  guided  in 

.  their  examination  of  the  several  classes  by  the  work  actually  done  during 
the  year.] 

4131  3  C 
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[In  all  standards  the  requirements  for  Reading  shall  be  held  to  inclade 
a  fair  desree  of  comprehension  of  the  langoafie  of  the  reading 
lessons  ana  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  them.  Accordini^yJ 
the  subject-matter  of  all  reading  lessons,  and  especially  of  passage  used 
as  examination  tests,  mist  be  such  as  the  pupils  unaer  instruction  or 
examination  can  easily  understand,  and  the  Inspector  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  reading  that  does  not  convey  to  his  mind  the  assurance  that 
the  Dupil  does  undei'stand  the  imssage  read.  Mere  utterance  of  the  printed 
words  will  not  suffice  ;  there  must  be  such  intonation  and  emphasis  as  are 
required  to  express  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  jmssage  ;  tnis  mast  be 
insisted  on,  even  in  the  First  Standard.  Pmjjer  empliasLs  and  tone  proceed 
naturally  from  a  true  apprehension  of  the  meaning,  and  are  not  acquired  hy 
following  arbitrary  and  artificial  rules.  A  First  Standard  pupil  is 
capable  of  feeling  the  simple  humour  or  the  simple  tiathos  of  a  simple 
story,  and  of  undei-standing  the  point  of  it,  and  nis  feeling  and  under- 
standing will  affect  his  uttemnce  as  naturally  in  reading  as  in  free  si>eech, 
unless  he  has  l>een  educated  into  a  false  manner  by  l>eing  frequently  set  to 
read  unsuitable  matter,  jiassing  his  comprehension,  and  containing 
nothing  to  interest  him.  In  the  upj>er  classes  the  quality  of  the 
reading  affords  one  of  the  surest  means  of  judging  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  pupils,  and  of  the  degi'ee  of  culture  to  which  they  have  attained. 
The  good  I'eadei's  will  not  l>e  those  who  never  read  except  in  class,  but 
those  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  private  reading  ;  who  can  follow  with 
ease  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  a  complex  sentence,  the  thread  of  a  simple 
argument,  or  the  plot  of  an  interesting  storj; ;  who  know  how  to  employ 
in  their  own  spoken  and  written  comix)sition  relative  sentences  and 
concessive  coiyunctions ;  to  whose  understanding  every  turn  of  thought 
and  expression  appeals  with  familiar  force ;  and  wno,  because  their 
thought  and  feeling  res{X)nd  to  every  reasonable  demand  made  upon  them 
by  the  writer,  are  able  to  make  his  meaning  their  own  for  the  time  being, 
and  to  make  that  meaning  clear  l)y  a^ipropriate  tones  of  voice.  Such 
readers  will  be  indej)endent  of  mechanical  rules  for  the  observance  of 
"  stop."  Their  reading  will  l>e  rhetorical  in  the  best  sense,  though  not 
histrionic.  They  will  be  more  indebted  to  their  teacher  for  the  correction 
of  false  habits  than  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  style,  for  a  correct 
style  consists  chiefly  in  the  ase  of  turns  of  voice  that  are  not  conven- 
tional but  perfectly  natm*al,  (lei)ending  only  on  an  a<lei)uate  conception  of 
the  writer's  spirit  and  meaning.  There  is  no  need  to  question  really  good 
readers  to  ascertain  whether  they  understand  what  they  are  reading, 
except  perhaps  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  an  obscure  word  here  and 
there  ;  the  good  reading  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  child's  undei-standing  of  a  passage 
may  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  may  yet  be  naturally  limited  by  the 
inexperience  natural  to  his  years,  so  that  his  reading  will  not  give  full  ex- 
pression to  the  utterance  of  sentiments  of  passionate  desire,  disappointed 
ambition,  or  overwhelming  grief,  although  it  may  indicate  an  elementary 
appreciation  of  them.  [In  the  case  of  a  child  who  from  any  physical  cause 
cannot  satisfy  the  usual  test  in  reading,  the  Inspector  may  apply  such 
other  tests  as  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  most  appropriate  in  that  individual 
case  to  ascertain  the  child's  power  of  understanding  what  he  reads.] 

In  SpelNng,  the  intelligence  of  the  child  should  be  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  recognition  of  the  j>honetic  values  of  the  letters,  and  for 
that  reason  words  of  peculiar  fonnation  should  not  be  used  ss  tests 
for  the  First  Standarcf.  When  the  phonetic  values  have  been  well 
established  in  his  mind  the  pupil  is  ca]>ablc  of  intelligent  observation  of 
anomalous  forms  ;  at  a  further  stage  he  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for 
different  ways  of  adding  inflectional  and  other  terminations  ;  and  still 
later  he  may  come  to  see  how  the  derivation  of  words  affects  their  ortho- 
graphy. 

Wi'itin^  and  Draivin{f  are  not  to  be  regarded  a*s  merely  mechanical 
and  imitative  arts.  The  pupil  should  from  the  first  be  taught  to  observe 
the  constituent  parts  of  tne  letters  he  has  to  \vrite,  the  method  of  joining 
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the  several  parts  of  a  letter  and  the  several  letters  of  a  word,  the  slope  of 
his  copy,  and  the  due  spacinff  of  the  whole  ;  so  that  he  mav  have  not  a 
vague  and  general  idea,  but  a  clear  and  precise  conception  of  wnat  he  is  ex- 
pected to  reproduce.  In  this  exercise,  as  well  as  in  drawing,  the  training  is 
partly  for  the  eye  and  i>artly  for  the  nand  ;  but  it  ought  also  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  brain  which  keeps  them  in  relation.  The  earliest  drawing- 
lessons  'will  be  found  to  reqniro  more  intelligence  than  most  young  children 
are  at  first  disposed  to  best^^w  uix>n  them.  The  teacher  soon  disi^overs 
that  theyhave  very  indefinite  idwvs  of  a  straight  line,  of  a  s<^iuare,  of  a 
circle.  They  may  know  that  a  square  has  four  sides,  but  their  intelli- 
gence has  to  be  aroused  to  observe  and  recognise  the  enuality  of  the  sides 
and  the  sensible  character  of  a  right  angle  ;  they  may  know  that  a  circle 
has  no  comers,  but  the  perfect  symmetry  will  escape  their  unaided  notice. 
One  great  advantage  of  drawing  is  that  it  develops  the  sense  of  proportion  ; 
operating  perhaps  more  immediately  through  the  eye  in  the  case  of  free- 
hand drawing,  and  in  the  case  of  geometrical  drawing  and  perspective 
operating  more  immediately  through  the  understanding.  This  sense  of 
proportion  is  what  is  most  renuirea  for  the  appreciation  of  arithmetical 
ana  |)hysical  problems,  and  it  lias  unlimited  applications  to  the  concerns 
of  daily  life — even  to  dressmaking  and  cooking.  Upon  many  of  the  prac- 
tical arts  drawing  has  a  still  more  direct  bearing,  and  to  the  skilled  artisjin 
of  the  future  a  knowledge  of  it  will  be  indispensable. 

In  these  relations  more  prominence  is  given  to  English  Camj)09itian 
than  to  English  Grammar,    It  is  not  possible  to  define  separate  stages  of 
progress  in  composition  as  clearly  as  in  grammar  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector.    The  Inspector  will 
ascertain  from  the  teacher  what  plan  is  followed  in  the  teaching  of  composi- 
tion; and  will  as  far  as  practicable  adapt  his  examination  to  that  plan  ;  but 
where  he  finds  the  system  of  instruction  unsatisfactory  and  inefiective  he 
will  indicate  its  defects  and  suggest  improvements,  and  he  will  do  his 
utmost  to  prevent  any  continuous  and  persistent  neglect  of  the  subject.    In 
setting  an  exercise  in  composition,  the  Inspector  will  be  careful  to  choose  a 
subject  of  which  it  is  certain  that  the  children  have  considerable  knowledge  ;  , 
or  he  will  read  a  naragragh  or  recite  a  narrative,  or  in  some  other  way  supply 
them  with  suitable  material  for  composition.  The  teacher  should  habitually 
correct  defects  of  comjjosition  as  they  occur  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  the 
pupils,  and  in  their  written  exercises.   Correct  speech  and  good  composition 
depend  more  on  practice  and  habit  than  on  a  knowledge  of  rules  of  grammar 
and  composition.    The  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly  is  acquired  by 
familiarity  with  good  models,  and  bjr  practice  subject  to  criticism  and  correc- 
tion; and,  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art,  the  function  of  grammar 
is  the  subordinate  function  of  criticism.    (The  great  imliie  of  grammar 
depends  on  its  chcvacter  as  a  science  of  elementarjf  logicj  as  a  study  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  processes  of  thought  stand  revealed.    In  this  a^jyect  it 
pl<iys  a  ver^j  important  part  in  the  dexyelojmient  of  intelligence^  and  is 
pregnant  with  s^t^gestion-s  tliat  may  g^dde  the  pufnl  into  ^vays  of  philo- 
sophical thowjht  when  his  sch/X)l  days  are  over.    It  ?>.%  moreoner^  a  science  of 
classification y  and  among  the  classiJicato)*y  sciences  it  ha^  thU  advanttige  : 
that  there  is  no  need  to  go  far  afield  to  find  the  objects  of  it ;  they  are 
accessible  always  and  to  everyone,  being  the  thoughts  of  our  own  miiuls  and 
the  words  of  our  own  lips.)    In  grammar  and  analysis  the  Inspector  will 
employ,  as  tests  or  exercises,  plain  and  straightforward  sentences,  usually 
short,  and  words  that  have  quite  unambiguous  functions. 

In  Arithmetic  the  tests  of  the  work  of  any  standard  should  consist  of 
®ft8y  examples  of  that  work,  and  should  always  comprise  easy  problems 
therein,  excluding,  except  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Standards,  problems 
mvolvinff  the  use  of  more  than  one  principle  :  and  exercises  intended  to 
test  skill  and  rapidity  in  the  manipulation  of  figures  should  be  set  only  in 
psrts  of  the  subject  that  are  certainly  familiar  and  easy  to  the  pupil.  In 
Rental  arithmetic,  short  methods,  depending  on  proportion— e.pr.,  price  per 
uozen  is  a  shilling  for  every  penny  each,  5  per  cent,  is  a  shilling  in  every 
pound— are  to  be  encouragea,  but  the  work  is  not  to  be  limited  to  cases  to 
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which  such  methods  are  applicable.  [In  any  standard  class  questions  in 
arithmetic  may  be  set  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  care  has  been 
taken  to  keep  up  and  revise  the  earlier  parts  of  the  subject.] 

In  Histonj  the  pupils  will  not  be  required  to  learn  more  than  about  a 
dozen  dates,  or  to  answer  (luestions  on  more  than  about  twenty-five  persons 
and  events  for  any  one  standard  ;  nor  will  they  be  expected  to  trace  the 
remote  causes,  or  even  to  remeuil)er  the  proximate  causes,  of  great  event**. 
What  Ls  wanted  Is  a  clear  view  of  a  few  prominent  persons  and  salient 
facts  so  exhibited  as  to  afford  glimpses  of  the  conditions  in  which  our 
ancestoi-s  lived  at  successive  jieriods  oi  our  national  history,  and  to  establish 
in  the  mind  an  outline  that  may  be  filled  in  by  later  reading.  A  child  may 
have  a  vivid  idea  of  royal  authority  prone  to  excess,  and  of  the  status  of^  a 
baron,  and  of  the  ix>litical  insignificance  of  the  common  peoyile  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  without  knowing  the  contents  of  Magna 
Charta,  or  all  the  incidents  of  feudal  tenure.  The  manner  in  which  the 
whole  outline  Ls  treated  in  the  definition  of  history  for  the  Third  Standaixl 
is  an  indication  of  the  bold  and  general  treatment  contemplated  by  the 
department  in  prescribing  periods  for  study  in  the  later  standards. 

The  Elenientarif  Science  prescribed  in  the  syllabus  is  called  "  elementary 
science "  because  that  term  is  used  in  "  The  Education  Act,  1877  ":  its 
scoi)e  is  often  mLsunderetood  by  critics  of  the  Act  and  of  the  syllabus,  who 
think  that  the  children  are  being  "  crammed  with  all  the  'ologies."  But 
the  term  is  to  be  taken  as  denoting  such  a  knowledge  of  conspicuous  natural 
phenomena  as  constitutes  a  general  basis  of  the  particular  knowledge  of 
separate  sciences.  Children  are  capable  of  understanding  why  a  scientific 
man  does  not  regard  a  whale  as  a  fish,  or  a  spider  as  an  insect  A  few  well- 
chosen  experiments  will  suffice  to  give  them  a  definite  idea  of  the  difference 
between  chemical  combination  and  mechanical  mixture.  A  few^ 
other  experiments  with  a  cheap  and  simple  galvanic  Imttery  and  an 
electro-magnet  will  afford  means  of  explaining  to  them  in  a  very  useful  if 
not  a  very  complete  way  the  operation  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Instruction 
of  this  kind  suited  to  their  present  stage  of  development  will  serve  to 
'enlarge  theh'  conceptions  of  the  world  and  to  (juicken  their  intelligence — 
perhajis  to  stimulate  a  profitable  curiosity,  and  to  create  in  some  young  minds 
a  bias  towards  scientific  pui-suits.  Ohms  and  volts,  atomic  weight,  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  such  high  matters  in  general,  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  primary-.school  pupil,  however  desirable  it  may  l>e  that  the  teacher 
have  some  real  knowledge  of  them. 

In  examining  in  elementary  science,  or  in  the  subject-matter  of  object- 
lessons  and  natural-history  lessons,  or  in  geogi-aphy  and  history,  the  Inspector 
may,  if  the  teacher  presents  a  l)ook  containing  the  notes  of  the  lessons  that 
have  been  actually  given,  ba.se  his  examination  on  the  contents  of  the  note- 
lK>pk.  He  may  also  insi>ect  any  exercise-books  in  which  the  pupils  have 
entered  composition  exercises  founded  on  the  lessons  they  have  received  on 
these  subjects. 

In  Geonraphy  the  Insi)ector  may  reiiuire  the  children  to  point  out  on 
the  map  the  [)laces  that  tiiey  ought  to  know,  and  this  with  resjiect  not  only 
to  places  named  in  their  geograjJiy  lessons,  but  also  with  respect  to  places 
referred  to  in  the  lessons  on  history,  on  animals,  on  natural  products,  and 
on  manufactures.  The  imixjrtance  of  bringing  the  several  i)ai"ts  of  the 
school-course  into  mutual  relation  in  this  way  cannot  be  over-estimated  ; 
the  de^gree  of  success  attained  by  the  princi^ial  teacher  in  his  endeavours  to 
establish  such  a  correlation  of  parts  should  weigh  heavily  with  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  skill  and  efficiency,  and  uix)n  it 
will  depend  in  a  high  degree  the  development  of  the  intelligence  of  his 
pupils. 

20.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  many  ways  the  examination  of  a 
school  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  morals  of  the  children.  They 
should  be  made  to  feel  and  understand  that  the  Inspector  is  not  a  severe 
and  frowning  critic,  bent  on  probing  their  ignorance  and  finding  opportu- 
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jity  ^o  put  them  to  shame,  but  that  he  comes  as  a  courteous  and  gentlo 
mend,  who  will  use  his  best  skill  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  and  will  invite 
thein  to  give  him  proof  of  their  diligence,  and  let  him  see  what  progress 
they  are  making ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  despise  all  showy  tricks 
and  arts  of  evasion,  to  show  themselves  frank  and  simple,  and  to  avoid 
everything  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  principles  of 
honour. 

e  ?}'  ^^^  syllabus  of  class-subjects  and  additional  subjects  shall  be  the 
following  : — 

8tai«dabd  I. 

Pass-subjects. 
A.-  English. 

1.  /?«c<//«f/.— {Short  stiries,  fables,  verses,  «tc.,  well  within  the  compi-ehen-  Syllabus 
sion  of  the  youngast  readers,  and  not  containing  mre  words  or  long  words. 

As  a  rule  the  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  should  be  only  sudi  as  are 
formed  by  inflection  from  short  words,  or  names  of  familiar  objects,  ijei-sons, 
well-known  animals,  birds,  rooms,  meals,  «fec.  (see  Regulation  19).  {The 
children  must  be  able  Uj  read  the  sentences  tcith  iHtonntion  indirntfiiff 
a  8Kffi<rient  fpnsjt  of  the  meaniiuj,) 

2.  HpelllTig.—Yju'A'^  words  of  one  syllable,  and  longer  words  in  most 
familiar  use  and  of  quite  regular  fonuation  (sister^  for  example,  but  not 
daiufhter), 

3.  I rr A **'«//. -The  small  lettters,  short  words,  and  the  ten  figures,  nn  slate, 
at  dictation. 

B. 

4.  Ariih/nitiie. — Counting,  and  oral  addition  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and 
fives,  up  to  100 ;  numeration  and  notation  to  999  ;  addition  sums  of  not  more 
than  three  columns  ;  multiplication  of  numbei*s  not  exceeding  999  by  ±^  f3, 
4,  and  5  ;  relative  values  and  chief  aliquot  parts  of  current  Lnglish  coins  : 
and  relative  lengths  of  the  yard ,  foot,  and  inch.  The  numeration  must  be 
apnlied  to  the  addition  and  multiplication,  and  the  multiplication  known 
tx>  be  a  compendious  method  of  addition.  The  Inspector  should  satisfy  him- 
self that,  within  the  limits  of  three  places,  the  idea  of  the  decimal  notation 
is  fully  established.  The  examination  is  not  to  be  confined  to  set  sumii, 
but  must  include  concrete  examples  of  a  very  simple  kind,  such  as — Ther« 
are  14  children  in  one  class  and  19  in  another  :  how  many  are  there  in  the 
two  classes  '\  or,  John  has  31  marbles  and  Thomas  has  just  4  times  as  many  :  . 
how  man^  has  Thomas  %  or.  There  are  20  shillings  in  a  i)ound  :  how  many 
are  there  in  £3  ? 

Class-subjects. 

Dnimnn, — »Sti-aight  lines,  rectilineal  angles,  simple  rectilinear  figures,  and 
liattems,  as  defined  in  Regulation  23. 

Object  and  Natuiul-history  Lessons.— K  syllabas  of  the  work  done  during 
the  year  to  be  given  to  the  Inspector,  who  will  examine  the  class  upon  some 
object  or  objects  selected  from  the  syllabus,  or  allow  the  teachei*  to 
examine. 

Repetition  of  Easy  re/'«e«. —Syllabus  and  test  as  for  object-lessons. 

[Handtvark. — 8ee  Regulation  29.] 

Additional  Subjects. 

Sinffin(^,—\  sufficient  number  of  easy  and  suitable  songs  in  correct  time 
and  tune,  and  at  a  proper  pitch. 

Needlework.— ^^  Regulation  28. 
•    DrUl. 
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Stakdabb  IL 

Pass-subjects. 
A. — English, 

1 .  Eeading.—'Slore  difficult  matter  than  is  required  for  Standard  L,btit still 
well  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children  at  the  age  of  nine.  The 
pupils  will  be  exi>ected  to  anawer  questionti  on  the  meaning  of  the  more 
difncult  words  in  the  i)assaj^  read,  out  not  to  give  strict  dehnitions.  Tbey 
will  also  be  expected  to  show  that  they  have  understood  and  that  they  re- 
member the  suDstance  of  the  same  passage. 

2.  St^llinff.  —Words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  including  words  containing 
silent  letters  or  other  i)eculiarities,  and  easy  words  of  three  syllables. 

3.  ir/v>/na.— -Short  words,  in  copy-books,  not  larger  than  round-hand. 
On  slate  :  Capital  letters,  and  transcription  from  reieiding-book  of  Stan- 
dard II. 

R 

4.  J/v7A//W/o.— Numeration  and  notation  of  not  more  than  six  figures: 
addition  of  not  more  than  six  lines,  with  six  figures  in  a  line  ;  short  multi- 

J)]icaticn.  and  multiplication  by  factors  not  greater  than  12  ;  subtraction : 
livision  by  numbers  not  exceeding  1 2,  bv  the  method  of  long  division, 
and  by  the  method  of  short  division  ;  muftiplication  tables  to  12  times  12 ; 
relative  values  and  chief  aliquot  jiarts  of  the  ton,  hundredweight,  quarter, 
stone,  and  pound  ;  relative  len^hs  of  the  mile,  furlong,  cham,  and  rod. 
Mental  arithmetic  adapted  to  this  stage  of  progress. 


Class-subjects. 

Z)m«;«wj7.— The  same  kind  of  work  as  for  Standard  L,  but  more 
advanced,  and  with  the  addition  of  simple  curvilinear  forms— as  defined  in 
Regulation  23. 

Geogtnphy. — Knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  a  map ;  of  the  princi|Kil 
geographical  terms  ;  and  of  the  jjositions  of  the  continents,  oceans,  and 
larger  seas. 

Obiect-lessons,  and  Lessons  in  Katuml  History  and  ofi  Mamifactwfs.—-^ 
syllabus,  as  in  Standard  I. 
RtDetition  of  Verses,  —Syllabus  showing  progress. 
[Zfa?wficfw*.— See  Regulation  29.] 


Additional  Subjects. 

Sinking, — Songs  as  before  ;  the  places  of  the  notes  on  the  stave,  or  the 
symbol  used  for  each  note  in  the  notation  adopted  ;  to  sing  the  m^or 
diatonic  scale  and  the  successive  notes  of  the  common  chord  in  all  keys. 

Needleivorh—^i^  Regulation  28. 

DHll. 

Standard  III. 

Pass-subjects. 

A. — English, 

1.  Reading. ^ISoiAy  reading-book,  to  be  read  fluently  and  intelligently,  wiA 
knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  tne  words,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
distinction  of  paragraphs  as  well  as  of  sentences.  Insufficient  apprehension 
of  the  value  of  the  pai-agraph  is  not  to  affect  the  individual  pass,  but  tne 
Inspector  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  class  if  he  finds  that  this  defect  is 
general 
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2.  Sjfelling,— From  the  same  book ;  knowledge  of  words  having  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  sound,  but  differing  in  meaning ;  dictation  of 
easy  sentences  from  the  reading-oook  of  a  lower  standard.  Dictation  is 
not  prescribed  for  Standards  I.  and  II.,  because  of  the  serious  danger 
whicn  attaches  to  the  dictation  exercise  used  prematurely.  If  a  child 
writes  incorrectly,  his  visual  memory  is  affectea  by  his  error.  On  the 
other  hand,  transcription  is  continued  in  this  standard  (under  the  head  of 
"Writing"),  because  it  affords  no  excuse  for  mistakes,  and  allows 
the  teacher  or  examiner  to  expect  and  demand  precision  ;  and,  besides,  it 
insures  familiarity  with  the  ase  of  punctuation  marks  and  capital  lettei*s. 

3.  Writijuf, — Longer  words  and  sentences,  not  larger  than  round-hand  ; 
transcription  from  i*eading  -  book  of  Standard  III.,  with  due  regard  to 
punctuation  and  quotation- marks. 

4.  Compodtum, — Venr  simple  exercises  to  test  the  pupils'  ijower  of  putting 
their  own  thoughts  on  mmiliar  subjects  into  words. 

B. 

5.  Arithnhetic, — Numeration  and  notation  generally  (one  billion  being 
t<aken  as  the  second  power  of  one  million,  one  trillion  the  third  ixjwer,  ana 
so  on);  lon^  niulti[»lication  and  long  division ;  the  four  money  rules,  excepting 
long  multiplication  of  money  ;  tables  of  money,  avoirdu^wis  weight,  anil 
long  measure  ;  mental  arithmetic  ;  easy  money  problems. 

Class-subjects 

Geogniphy.  —  The  names  and  ix)sitions  of  the  chief  towns  of  New 
Zealand  ;  the  principal  feature^  of  the  district  in  which  the  scIkk)!  is 
'situated  ;  names  and  positions  of  Australian  Colonies  and  their  capitals  ; 
of  the  countries  and  capitals  of  Europe;  of  well-known  mountains;  and 
of  celebmted  rivers.  Tne  mountains  and  rivers  named  in  the  following 
lists  will  suffice :  Pyrenees,  Alps  Ai)ennines,  Carpathians,  Balkan, 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hecla  ;  Ural,  Caucasus,  Altai,  Himalaya.s,  Hindu^  Kusli, 
Thian  -  Shan ;  Atlas,  Kilimanjaro,  Ruwenzori ;  Rocky,  Sierra  Nevada, 
Alleghany,   Popocatepetl ;    Andes,   Cotopaxi ;    Australian  Alps,  Eginont, 


rence,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mackenzie  ;  Amazon,  La  Plata  ;  Murray. 

Dimvituj. — Freehand  drawing  of  regular  forms  and  curved  iigures  from 
the  flat ;  very  elementary  knowledge  of  degi'ees.         (See  Regulation  23.) 

Giumnuw. — The  distinguishing  of  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  articles, 
and  pronouns  in  easy  sentences.  The  more  difficult  pronouns  (as  the 
indefinite  and  distributive)  are  not  to  be  used  as  test^^  of  knowledge  in 
this  standard,  but  the  children  should  be  able  to  recognise  as  a  pronoun 
any  personal,  possessive,  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  whether  used  as  a 
substantive  or  as  an  ac^ective. 

English  Iluton/, — Such  a  knowledge  of  a  few  prominent  jjei-sons  and 
events,  distributed  over  the  whole  i)eriod  from  the  Roman  invasion,  as 
might  be  impai-ted  in  tAvent^^  or  thirty  lessons  of  a  simple  character. 
Le&sons  explanatory  of  historical  pictures  would  best  answer  the  end  in 
view.  The  teacher  will  preimre  a  list  of  about  twenty-five  pereons  and 
events,  and  about  a  dozen  dates,  and  the  Inspector  will  a^k  simple 
questions  to  asceitain  whether  the  children  have  retained  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  set  down  in  these  lists,  and  will  expect  to  find 
that  a  few  dates  selected  are  thoroughly  impressed  on  their  memory.  The 
dates  should  be  well  spread  over  the  whole  i)eriod,  and  relate  to  very 
important  events  or  crises. 

Kfiowledge  of  ComtiioH  Things, — A  syllabus  as  for  object-lessons  in  the 
former  standards. 

Repetiii(M  of  Ferae*.— Syllabus  showing  progress. 

[ficMKfworA;.— See  Regulation  29.] 
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Additional  Subjects. 

Suirrt7i{j. — Ea»sy  exercises  on  the  common  chord  and  the  interval  of  a 
seconci,  in  common  time  and  }  time,  not  involving  the  use  of  dotted 
notes ;  use  of  the  signs  />.,  J\  cres,,  dini.,  m//.,  and  their  equivalents ; 
songH  as  before,  or  in  common  with  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 

yeedletuork, — See  Regulation  28. 

Drill. 

Standard  IV. 

Pass-subjects. 
A.~Enfflish, 

1.  Reading. — An  easy  book  of  prose  and  verse. 

2.  Sjxllhip  and  Dictation  suited  to  this  stage,  as  represented  by  the 
reading-book  in  use  ;  the  dictation  to  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation,  but  (at  inspection)  to  be  confined  to  prose. 

3.  Wn'ting.—Qood  co[)ies  in  a  hand  not  larger  than  round-hand,  and 
tnin.Hcription  of  poetry. 

4.  Comfwtfitian. — Letter- writing  on  prescribed  subjects  :  the  addressing  of 
letters  and  envelopes  ;  exercises  m  the  turning  of  two  given  simple  sen- 
tences into  one  simple  sentence  with  an  acyunct,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  complex  sentence  by  the  blending  of  given  simple  sentences  through 
the  use  or  substantival,  a<yectival,  and  adverbial  clauses.  The  pupils 
are  not  to  be  required  to  give  tei^hnical  names  to  sentences,  adjuncts 
or  clauses,  or  to  distinguish  the  three  kiuils  of  clauses,  but  they  must  be 
able  to  turn  given  sentences  into  clauses,  and  to  insert  them  m  suitable 
order. 

B. 

5.  Arithmetic.  -Long  multiplication  of  money  ;  reduction  of  money, 
weights  and  measures  ;  the  compound  rules  applied  to  problems  m 
weights  and  measures  ;  practice,  and  the  making  out  of  bills  of  account* 
and  receipts  ;  tables  of  money,  weights  and  measures.  The  weights  and 
measures  for  this  standard  are  :  Avoirdu])ois  weighty  troy  weight,  long 
measure,  scjuare  measure,  measures  of  capacitor  (includmg  cubic  measure) 
and  time,  and  angular  measure.  The  ouestion  for  "  pass  "  must  not  in- 
clude the  difficult  cases  in  which  division  oy  5J  or  30J  with  a  remainder  is 
invoh  0(1,  but  such  oases  may  )yo  put  semrately  as  a  test  of  the  abUity  of  the 
class.    Mental  arithmetic  adapted  to  this  stage  of  progress. 

Class-subjects. 

Geography.— ^QVf  Zealand :  Seat  of  Government ;  chief  towns  of  provin- 
cial districts  ;  leading  products  and  industries  according  to  locality  ;  princi- 
pal ports ;  inter-provmcial  transit ;  principal  objects  of  interest  to  tourists ; 
rougn  maps  of  the  colony  showing  such  one  set  of  principal  featiires 
(as  capes,  towns,  rivers,  mountains)  as  the  Inspector  may  require. 
Australia  :  The  names  and  positions  of  the  colonies,  and  their  chief  to^ms, 
cai>os,  bays  and  ports.  Tlie  maj^)  of  the  world  :  The  principal  trade-routes ; 
the  countries  in  which  the  princijial  ai-ticles  of  commence  are  produced  : 
the  chief  ports  and  trading  centres  ;  the  oceans  and  great  seas  ;  the  zn^st 
conspicuous  geographical  features  of  the  several  continents. 

2>mm7i^.— Practical  plane  geometry  and  very  simple  applications  of  scales 
to  the  geometrical  problems.  Freehand  drawing  to  oe  kept  up.  (See  R«gn- 
lation  23.) 

Orammar.  —The  distinguishing  of  all  the  jjarts  of  speech  in  easy  sen- 
tences ;  the  inflections  of  the  noun,  adjective,  and  pronoun. 

Englith  History.— The  period  from  the  Norman  (Conquest  to  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth  :  About  twenty-five  persons  and  events,  and  about  twelve 
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dates,  are  to  be  .selected  from  this  i^eriod  by  the  teacher.    (See  Regulation 
19,  and  the  description  of  the  work  in  history  for  Standard  III.) 

EltitienUiry  Science, — As  prescribed  in  Regulation  24  or  25. 

EecUaiiofu—A  list  of  pieces  learnt,  and  one  piece  (or  more)  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  examination. 

[HandtcorL—^oe  Regulation  29.] 

3.  Additional  Subjects. 

<Stn(7*?i<7.— Easy  exercises  on  the  chords  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant, 
and  in  the  intervals  prescribed  for  Standard  III. ;  exercises  in  triple  time ; 
use  of  dotted  notes  ;  melodies,  rounds,  and  part-songs  in  common  with  the 
higher  standards.  [Note. — It  will  suffice  if  this  class  take  the  air  of  the 
song,  while  the  other  uarts  are  sun£  by  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  let  older  scholars  lead  the  parts  in  a  round.] 

yeefUeiv&rk.—^e  Regulation  28. 

Standard  V. 

The  Standard  of  Education  under  "  The  School  Attendance  Act,  lB94f 

Section  3,  Sub-section  4.) 

Pass-subjects. 
A. — Engli^Iim 

1.  Reading.- -X  book  of  general  information,  not  necessarily  excluding 
matter  such  as  that  prescribed  for  Standard  IV. 

2.  Spelling  aiid  D^ictatton  suited  to  this  stage. 

3.  Writing. — Small-hand  copies  in  a  strict  formal  style,  and  text-hand  ; 
transcription  of  verse  in  complicated  metres,  and  of  prose  exhibiting  the 
niceties  of  punctuation. 

4.  Composition. — A  short  essay  or  letter  on  a  familiar  subject,  or  the 
rendering  of  a  passage  of  easy  verse  into  good  prose. 

B. 

5.  AHtktnetic. — Proportion  ;  simple  interest  ;  the  easier  cases  of  vulgar 
fractions,  and  problems  involving  them  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Class-subjects. 

Geograj^y. — New  Zealand  and  Australia,  as  for  Standard  IV.  The  map 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  Capitals,  great  ports,  and  cities  and  towns  of 
more  than  200,<XX)  inhabitants,  with  their  characteristic  industries  and 
geographical  advantages.  The  map  of  Europe  :  The  principal  seas,  gulfs, 
headlands,  mountains,  and  rivers  ;  countries  and  their  capitals  and  gi'eat 
ports  ;  geographical  advantages  of  the  several  capitals  and  ports  j  forms  of 
government  of  the  Great  Powers.  Phvsical  geography  :  General  distribution 
of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  tne  globe  ;  the  mountain  and  river  sys- 
tems of  some  one  continent ;  watershed  ;  formation  of  deltas.  The  globe  : 
The  form  of  the  earth  ]  the  daily  rotation  ;  the  annual  revolution  ;  the 
approximately  stable  direction  of  the  axis ;  day  and  night  \  the  seasons ;  the 
ssones,  meridians,  and  the  cause  of  the  diflFerences  of  local  time. 

Drawing. — Practical  plane  geometry  ;  drawing  to  scale  ;  freehand  draw- 
ing to  be  kept  up.    (See  Regulation  23.) 

Giujivmar. — Inflections  of  the  verb  ;  the  i^arsing  (with  inflections)  of  all 
the  words  in  any  easy  sentence  ;  analysis  of  an  simple  sentence. 

English  Umtonj. — The  perioil  from  the  accession  of  Henry  ^W.  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  :  About  twenty-five  persons  and  events^  and  about 
twelve  dates,  are  to  be  selected  by  the  teacher.  (See  Regulation  19,  and 
the  description  of  the  work  in  history  for  Standard  III.) 
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Elementary  Science,— See  Rogulations  24  and  25. 
Beeitatum. — Of  a  higher  order  than  for  Standard  lY. 
[//amfttwAr.— See  Regulation  29.] 

Additional  Subjects. 

Singintj, — More  difficult  exercises  in  time  and  tune  ;  strict  attention  to 
expression-marks. 

Xf€<Ueioork,—^Q  Regulation  28. 

DHIL 


Standard  VI. 
Pahs-subjects. 

1.  Rendifuj. — A  book  containing  exti'acts  from  general  literature. 

2.  Sjtefiintf  and  Dicta t ion  suited  to  this  stage. 

3.  Wniinjif,—T\\%  copying  of  the  tabulated  matter,  showing  lx)kl  head-liues 
and  marking  dwtinctions  such  as  in  letteroress  require  ^'arieties  of  type 
(f.f/.,  the  copying  of  these  printed  standards,  or  of  a  catalogue  showing 
division  into  groups). 

4.  6*e;w7w«i<M/n.— Essay  or  letter. 

5.  Arithntetic, — Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  ;  simple  cases  of  compound 
interest  and  of  other  commercial  rules,  such  as  discounts,  stocks,  ^lartner- 
shiji,  and  exchange;  the  metric  system  of  weight**  and  mea.Hures,  and  calcu- 
lations with  p<iund,  florin,  cent,  and  mil  ;  s(|uare  root,  and  simple  cases  of 
mensuratioa  of  plane  surface^s  and  of  solids  bounded  by  planes :  mental 
arithmetic. 

6.  GeMHjiuphy. — The  maps  of  Asia  and  North  America  :  Work  analagous 
to  the  work  prescribed  under  the  head  of  **  Map  of  Eurojje  "  for  Standanl 
V.  The  map  of  the  world  :  Hritish  possessions  ;  their  principal  towns  and 
leading  products  ;  with  some  knowledge  of  their  relative  importance,  ami 
of  the  forms  of  government  of  the  most  im|)ortant.  Physical  geography  : 
The  principal  causes  of  difference  of  climate,  with  illustrations,  'fhe 
glolje,  as  in  Standard  V.,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  iiarallels 
of  latitude,  and  with  sjiecial  reference  to  the  sea.sons  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  circles. 

7.  2>mK»f'H.y.— Elementary  solid  geonietry  and  fi'eehand  drawing  from 
simnle  models  ;  or  one  of  these  subjects  together  with  more  advanced 
freenand  dmwing.    (See  Regulation  23.) 

Class-subjects. 

6r/Yiwt7/wr.— Complete  parsing  (including  syntax)  of  simple  and  com- 
jKjund  sentences  (easy),  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
important  Latin  and  Gi*eek  roots,  illustrated  by  part  of  the  reading-book ; 
analysis  cf  easy  complex  sentences. 

Enfflish  History,  The  period  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  reign 
of  Victoria  :  also  the  elements  of  social  economy— that  is  to  seiy»  ^^^ 
elementary  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  government,  law,  citizenship 
labour,  capital,  money,  and  l)anking  ;  great  sti^ess  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  social  economy.  (See  Regulation  19,  and  history 
for  Standard  III.) 

Elementary  Scieiice, — hee  Regulations  24  and  25.  • 

Recitation^^As  for  Standard  V. 

[FlandworLSet  Regulation  29.] 
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Additional  Subjects. 

Stngir^g,  -As  for  Standard  V. 
IfeedleworL — See  Regulation  28. 
J)ria. 

22.  In  geogi-aphy  and  history,  in  Standards  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  the  course 
of  instruction  and  the  scoi)e  of  examination  need  not  conforai  strictly  to 
the  order  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  subjects  are  set  forth  in  the 
syllabus.  The  principal  teacher  may,  at  his  discretion,  make  arrangements 
for  instructing  two  or  more  of  the  classes  S4,  S5,  and  S6  together  as  one 
class  in  either  of  these  subjects,  and  may  take  the  several  presctibed  imrts 
of  a  subject  in  any  order,  provided  that  in  geography  the  instniction 
prescribed  for  Standard  V.  under  the  heading  "  the  ^lobe  "  must  always 
form  part  of  the  work  for  that  standard,  and  that,  similarly,  the  instruction 
in  "  physical  geograuhy '  for  Standard  VI.  must  always  form  part  of  the 
work  for  Standard  Vl.  ;  provided  also  that  the  order  he  adopts  for  either 
subject  be  clearly  defined  in  a  written  programme  showing  that  the  whole 
of  the  work  prescribed  for  that  subject  in  the  sjrllabus  is  distributed  in  fair 
proportion  over  a  three  yeai-s'  course  of  instruction,  that  this  programme  be 
always  ready  to  be  produced  at  the  reiiuevst  of  the  Inspector,  and  that  it  be 
strictly  followed.  In  this  progrannne,  or  in  a  separate  proj^i-amme,  or  in  a 
note-book  of  lessons  actually  given,  or  in  a  text-book  marked  for  the 
purjxxje,  the  teacher  may  indicate  for  the  guidance  of  the  Inspector  the 
})ai*ticular  parts  of  the  subject  which  have  l)een  so  treated  as  to  afford 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  give  evidence  of  having 
retained  a  solid  knowledge  of  tliem.  It  is  expressly  recognised  that  a  gi*eat 
IMut  of  the  instruction  given  in  any  subject  is  illustrative,  or  explanatory, 
or  connective ;  and  also  that  the  a^spects  of  a  subject  that  have  mast  interest 
for  the  teacher  are  those  which  he  will  probaoly  be  mast  successful  in 
impressing  on  the  imagination  and  on  the  memory  of  his  pupils  :  and, 
further,  that  where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  establish  an  outline  or 
sketch  of  any  department  of  Knowledge  there  are  usually  more  ways  than 
one  of  drawing  the  outline.  In  history,  one  teacher  may  be  disposed  to 
give  prominence  to  dynastic  considerations,  another  to  military  exploits,  a 
third  to  social  developments,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  geographv  the  thread  of  the 
instiOLction  may  be  mainly  political,  or  mainly  physical,  or  mainly  com- 
mercial. The  Insi)ectors  will  judge  in  every  case  whether  the  plan  adopted 
Is  intelligent,  the  work  done  sufficient,  and  the  instruction  effective  ;  and 
they  will  accommodate  their  examination  to  any  intelligent  and  reasonable 
method  by  which  the  teacher  seeks  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
syllabus. 

23.  The  drawing  prescribed  in  the  syllabus  is  illustrated  by  the  several 
parts  of  Blair^s  Colonial  Drawing-Book,  issued  by  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  is  further  defined  in  this  regulation  (23).  The 
work  appointed  to  be  done  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  industrial  and 
decorative  arts.  In  the  first  three  standards  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
geometrical  fonn  is  to  be  acquired  ;  in  the  Fourth  Standard,  elementary 
practical  geometry  is  introduced,  limited  to  plane  geometry  ;  in  the  Fifth 
Standard,  practice  in  scale  drawing  is  required;  and,  in  the  Sixth,  the  practical 
l^eometry  is  extended  so  as  to  include  elementary  solid  geometry.  The 
instruments  required  in  the  work  of  the  first  three  standards  can  be  obtained 
in  Wellington  for  4d.  They  are  :  a  measure  of  inches,  a  small  set-square  of 
45  degrees,  and  one  of  60  degrees.  For  the  Fourth  Standard  a  pair  of 
dividers  (cost  6d.)  is  necessary.  Freehand  drawing  begins  in  the  First 
Standard  ;  simple  rectilineal  figures,  first  drawn  with  the  ruler,  being 
afterwards  copi^  without  ruler,  and  sdso  drawn  as  dictation  exercises.  The 
freehand  for  uie  Second  Standard  includes  forms  based  on  the  circle,  semi- 
circle, and  quadrant ;  and  in  the  Third  Standard  common  curved  forms  of 
a  less  simple  character  are  introduced.  The  Fourth  Standard  freehand 
work  is  to  oe  decidedly  in  advance  of  Third  Standard  work.  In  the  Fifth 
Standard  the  easier  examples,  and  in  the  Sixth  Standard  all  the  examples 
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are  to  be  drawu  ou  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  than  that  of  the  copy,  and  in 
the  Sixth  Standard  free  hand  is  extended  so  as  to  include  drawing  from 
simple  models. 

In  the  First  Standard  the  ]>upils  must  l>e  able  to  distinguish  vertical, 
hoiizontal,  and  oblique  lines,  to  recognise  such  lines  when  tnev  see  them, 
to  give  the  lines  the  a^)))ropriate  names,  and  to  draw  them  with  ruler  and 
without  ruler  at  dictation.    They  mast  know  that  when  two  lines  cross  one 
another  four  angles  are  presented  to  view,  that  the  size  of  the  angles  h 
independent  of  the  length  of  the  lines,  that  one  imir  of  angles  may  Ije 
larger  than  the  other  pair,  that  when  there  is  no  such  inequality  the  angles 
are  said  to  be  right  angles  ami  the  lines  are  mutually  perpendicular,  that  in 
this  case  any  two  segments  containing  one  of  the  right  angles  form  also  a 
**  stiuare ''  comer,  that  a  horizontal  line  is  iieqjendicular  with  respect  to  a 
vertical  line,  that  the  obtuse  and  acute    angles  are  respectively  greater 
and  less  than  the  right  ang:le,  and  that  two  lines  without  mutual  inclination 
are  parallel.    Strict  scientific  definiticms  will  not  l)e  demanded,  but  the 
pupils    mast  l)e  able  to  u>e  and  apblv   the  several   geometrical   terms 
re(iuired,  and  to  give  aoproximate  verf>ai  explanations  of  their  meaning. 
They  should  also  know  now  to  draw  lines  parallel  or  perpen^Ucular  to  one 
another  l)y  means  of  set-s<iuare  and  flat  ruler.     Pi'oceeding  to  simple 
geometrical  figures,  which  should  be  illustrated  by  models  in  cardboard  or 
w<Kxl  as  well  as  by  drawing,  they  should  know  the  Sijuare  and  the  oblcmj: 
Its  square-cornered  figin*es  of  four  sides,  all  the  sides  Ijeing  e^iiial  in  the 
s(|iiare,  while  in  the  oblong  there  are  two  long  sides  e<iual  and  two  short 
ones  espial.    The  ))Upils  should  drnw  these  figures  with  sides  of  prescrilje<l 
lenj^th.     The   meaning  of  diagonal  must  be  kno>\ii,  as  also   of  triangle, 
equilateral,  isosceles.    The  two  triangles  into  which  a  diagonal  divides  a 
sipiare  or  oblong  must  Ihj  recognise<l  as  right-angled  triangles,  and  in  the 
s*iuare  as  isosceles  triangles.     So  far  as  is  possible  without  strict  gecmietrical 
construction  the  pupils  nuist  In*  able  to  draw  at  dictation,  with  ruler  or  as 
freehand  exercises,  the  several  kinds  of  triangles  here  named,  as  well  as  to 
recognise  them.     ''  Base,"  "  ajiex,"  **  altitude,"  as  auplied  to   isoscele-^ 
triangles,  should  lie  known.    The  dmwin^  exercises,  witn  and  without  ruler, 
must  include  ctmibinations  of  straight  hues  fonning  l)orders  and  simple 
pattems. 

In  the  Second  Standard  the  freehand  drawing  is  to  include  fonus  l)ased 
on  the  circle,  .semicircle,  and  (piadmnt.  The  knowledge  of  tenns— tested 
by  models,  by  diagrams,  and  by  dictation— nuist  include  circumference, 
radius,  diameter,  arc,  chord,  segment,  semicircle,  and  ouadrant.  The 
rhombas  and  the  rhomboid  are  to  lie  studied:  the  rhomnus  as  like  the 
miuare,  except  as  to  its  angles,  and  the  rhomlK)id  as  similarly  comparable 
to  the  oblong ;  the  rhombus  as  divided  by  one  diagonal  into  two 
obtuse-angled  triangles,  and  by  the  other  int4)  two  acute-anyled 
triangles,  all  isosceles ;  and  the  rhomlK)id  as  divided  by  one  diagonal  mto 
two  obtuse -angled  triangles,  and  by  the  other  into  two  aeute-angled 
triangles  or  two  obtuse-angled  triangles,  two  at  least  of  the  triangles  being 
scalene. 

In  the  Third  Standard  the  new  figures  for  study  are  the  trapezium  and 
the  polygon,  es|)ecially  the  regular  hexagon  and  regular  octagon.  It  is  to 
be  kno>Mi  that  any  regular  jiolygon  may  l>e  divided  into  isosceles  triangles 
(equilateral  in  the  hexagon),  each  of  which  has  its  ai)ex  in  the  centre  of  the 
ngure.  The  right  angle  is  to  be  known  a.s  an  angle  of  90  degi'ees  ;  the  sum 
of  the  angles  round  a  point  as  o(iual  to  foiu*  right  angles  or  3W  degrees ; 
the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  as  1 80  degrees  (illustrnted  by  folding 
a    triangular    piece  of  pajxjr  so    that    the  three  corners  may  meet  at  a 

goint  in  one  of  the  sides) ;  and  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  four-sided 
gure  as  360  degrees  (illustrated  by  tearing  off  the  four  comers  of  a 
trapezium  and  putting  them  together  at  a  point).  The  work  of  the  stan- 
dard must  include  ruling,  freehand,  dictation,  and  memory  exercises  on  the 
geometry  of  form,  and  tlie  freehand  from  set  copies  miist  include  some 
curves  more  difficult  than  such  as  can  be  produced  by  joining  quadrant'^ 
together. 

Ill  the  Fourth  Standard  the  freehand  drawing  is  to  Ije  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  Third  Standard.      Practical  use  is  to  be  made  of  set- 
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squares  in  the  drawing  of  lines  at  angles  of  90,  60,  45,  30,  15  degrees, 
and  others  depending  on  these  ;  and  the  pupils  must  l^e  jirepared  with 
problems  of  practical  construction.  They  ought  also  to  be  able  to 
work  the  problems  from  given  dimensions  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  scales :  3in.,  Ijin.,  or  fin.  to  a  foot ;  Jin.  to  a  jrard  (Jin.  to 
foot) ;  Im.  to  a  mile  (iin.  to  a  furlong).  The  ])roblems  required  are  the 
following  : — 

To  bisect  a  given  stmight  line  or  an  arc. 

To  bisect  a  given  angle. 

To  draw  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line  at  a  given  jioint  on 

it. 
To  draw  a  ^lerpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line  from  a  given  point 

outside  it. 
To  draw  a  line  imrallol  to  a  given  straight  line  at  a  given  distance 

from  it. 
To  draw  a  line  parallel  to    a   given  straight    line  through   a  given 

point. 
To  make  an  angle  at  a  given  point  in  a  given  line  erpial  to  a  giveri 

angle. 
To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
To  divide  a  given  sti*aight    line  proportionally  to  a  given  divided 

line. 
To  divide  a  circle  into  three,  six,  twelve,  four,  or  eight  equal  parts. 
To  construct  a  triangle,  its  three  sides  being  given. 
To  construct  an  e^iuilateral  triangle  on  a  given  side. 
To  construct  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base  and  the  angle  at  the  ajjex 

being  given. 
To  construct  a  square,  the  side  being  given. 
To  construct  a  scjuare,  the  diagonal  iDeing  given. 
To  constnict  a  rectangle,  the  sides  being  given. 
To  construct  a  rectangle,  the  diagonal  and  one  side  being  given. 

For  the  Fifth  Standard,  pupils  must  be  able  to  make  their  own  free- 
hand sketches  of  some  common  object  as  a  preliminary  to  scale-drawing, 
to  measure  the  object  and  note  the  measurements  on  tne  sketch,  and  then 
to  draw  the  object  to  scale.  Progress  in  freehand  miust  be  show  n,  and 
the  simplest  exercises  of  the  year  must  be  dmwn  either  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  copy  set.  The  problems  required  in  practical  geometry  are  the 
followng : — 

To  construct  a  rhombus,  the  diagonal  and  side  being  given. 

To    construct  a  rhomboid,  the  sides  and  one   of  the  angles  being 

given. 
To  constnict  a  trai>ezium  equal  to  a  given  ti-apezium. 
To  constnict  a  triangle  on  a  given  base  and  similar  to  a  given  triangle. 
To   construct   a  rectangle  on   a   given  side  and  similar  to  a  given 

rectangle. 
To  enlarge  or  reduce  any  given  figure  by  a  system  of  squai'es. 
To  divide  a  circle  into  any  number  of  eqiial  parts  (l^y  construction). 
To  construct  any  regular  poljrgon  on  a  given  line. 
To  construct  an  ellipse  by  pms  and  string. 
To  describe  a  circle  through  three  given  points. 
To  inscribe  a  circle  within  a  given  triangle. 
To  describe  a  circle  with  a   given  radius  to  touch  two  converging 

lines. 
To  describe  a  circle  with  a  given  radius  to  touch  a  given  straight  line 

and  a  given  circle. 

In  the  Sixth  Standard  all  copies  made  from  the  flat  must  be  enlarged  or 
reduced.  The  models  for  model  drawing  are  the  same  simple  solids  as  are 
prescribed  for  the  geometrical  drawing  of  this  standard,  and  combinations 
of  the  same  as  found  in  simple  common  objects,  such  as  tables,  boxes, 
books,  bottles,  buckets,  <fec.  The  model  drawing  and  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  first-grade  model  drawing  in  the 
Colonial  Drawing-Book,  issued  by  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
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The  work  in  practical  solid  geometry  is  as  follows :  Plans  and  elevationa 
of  the  sphere  and  cube,  the  cone  and  pyramid,  the  cylinder  and  prism, 
and  slabs.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  give  correct  definitions  of  these  solids, 
and  to  draw  plans  and  elevations  of  them,  and  of  simple  objects  based  on 
them,  on  three  planes  of  projection,  and  also  (in  the  largest  schools)  to 
draw  sections  of  them  in  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  or  to  the 
vertical  plane. 

Teachers  may  claim  exemption  for  girls  from  examination  in  geometrical 
drawing. 

24.  The  instruction  in  elementary  science  for  Standards  FV.,  V.,  and 
VI.  shall  be  hosed  on  a  programme,  which  shall  he  prepared  by  the  head- 
teacher,  to  show  ■  the  distribution  of  the  subject  over  a  three  years*  coarse 
of  lessons.  The  programme  must  include  such  elementary  knowledge  of 
physics  and  such  a  conception  of  chemical  action  as  may  be  immrted  by  a 
projxjr  iLse  of  Prof cnsor  nickerton's  "  Materials  for  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Science,"  and  must  also  include  instructicm  in  elementary  mechanics,  or  in 
elementary  laws  of  health,  or  in  ambulance  work  and  mode*;  of  resuscita- 
tion, or  in  botany,  or  some  other  subject  I'ecognised  by  the  Inspector  aa 
equivalent  to  one  of  these  ;  provided,  however,  that,  if  the  elements  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  be  efficiently  taught,  no  other  elementally  science  shall 
1)6  required  for  these  standards. 

25.  The  programme  of  the  elements  of  agricultural  knowledge  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  programme  of  "  elementary  science "  is  as 
follows  : — 

Standard  IV. — (a,)  The  paits  of  i)lants,  stems,  leaves,  roots,  flowers, 
and  fruit  (with  special  reference  to  fruit-trees  and  agiicultuml  plaiits). 

(/>.)  Fertilisation  of  flowers  and  fonnation  of  seed.  Storage  of  footl  in 
seeds,  roots,  <tc.    Germination. 

(c.)  Composition  of  (ilants.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  organic  and 
inorganic.  Elements  and  compounds.  Outlines  of  chemlsti-y  of  air  and 
water. 

(tl.)  How  plants  obtain  thoir  food.  Function  of  the  leaf.  Decomnosi- 
tion  of  carl)onic  acid.  IjCiif-gioen.  Im|x>rtance  of  water  to  the  plant. 
Alxsorpticm  of  f(MKl  by  the  rfx)ts.    Action  of  root-hairs, 

(«?.)  The  soil.  How  soils  are  formed.  Decay  of  rocks.  Chemical  con- 
stituents of  soils.    Subsoil.    Humas.    Tlie  soil  as  a  source  of  plant-food. 

Standard  V.  —  (/.)  Brief  outline  of  the  chemistry  of  tne  element"? 
essential  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Influence  of  light,  warmth,  and 
moisture  of  plant-growth.  Bacteria  a^  the  cause  of  decay  and  fermenta- 
tion. 

(jf/,)  Mechanical  analysis  of  soils.  Classification  of  soils.  Qood  and  bad 
equalities  of  soils.  Influence  of  mechanical  condition  of  soils  on  their  fer- 
tility.   Plant-food  in  the  soil,  available  and  dormant. 

(h )  The  object,s  to  Ikj  obtained  by  tillage.  Improvement  in  the 
mechanical  condition.  Imix>rtance  of  a  good  seed-bed.  Chemical  changes 
induced  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Action  of  bacteria,  etc.,  in  the  soil. 
Fallows.  Tillage  a.s  jiartly  replacing  manure.  Water  in  the  soil.  Capil- 
lary action  in  the  soil.    Drainage.    Possible  loss  of  plant-food  in  draina^^e 


Standard  VI. — (i.)  Object  of  manuring.  General  and  special  manures. 
Farmyard  manure,  its  comjwsition  and  value  ;  its  liability  to  ferment ; 
management  to  prevent  loss  of  value.  Vegetable  and  animal  refuse  as 
manures.  Green  manuring.  Plant-food  most  frequently  wanting  in  soils. 
Manures  suppljring  particular  kinds  of  plant-food.  Guanas.  Sp«;ial 
manures  supplying  nitrogen.  Bone  manures.  Superphosphate  and  other 
manures.    Action  of  lime  on  the  soil. 

(;'.)  The  characteristics  of  the  common  crops— cereals,  fodder-crops, 
root-crops.  Habit  of  growth  of  a  plant.  Distribution  of  roots.  Principle 
of  adaptation  of  manui'es  to  crops. 
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(k.)  Importance  of  good  need.  Prooaeation  of  plants  by  cuttings, 
tubers,  bulbs,  «fec.  Objects  of  grafting  ancl  oi  pruning.  Insect-peats.  Insect 
changes,  as  illastrated  by  the  life-history  of  common  insects.  Nature  of 
parasitic  fungi. 

In  schools  in  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  the  work  of  the  three 
standards  done  separately,  Part  I.  may  be  taken  as  the  work  of  one 
year  ;  Part  IL  may  be  taken  as  the  work  of  another  year,  together  with 
so  much  of  Part  I.  as  Is  necessary  to  render  Part  II.  intelligible  to 
beginners  ;  and  Part  IIL,  with  the  most  necessary  portions  of  Part  I ,  as  the 
work  of  a  third  year. 

26.  The  object-lessons  and  lessons  on  natural  history,  manufactures, 
and  common  things,  for  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  IIL  ,are  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  elementary-science  lessons  for  the  higher  standards. 
Classes  Si  and  S2,  or  81,  S2,  and  S3,  may  be  taught  and  examined  together 
in  these  subjects  if  the  programme  of  lessons  is  varied  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  ou  the  whole  the  work  prescril)ed  for  two  or  three  classes  shall  lie 
done  in  two  or  three  yeai's,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  or  S3  may  be  instructed  in 
elementary  science  with  any  higher  class,  and  even  Si  and  S2  may,  instead 
of  receiving  lessons  on  objects,  ckc,  be  instructed  in  the  elementary  science 
prescribed  for  the  higher  standards  if  the  instruction  in  elementary  science 
is  oral,  illustrative,  and  experimental,  and  is,  in  the  teacher's  judgment, 
adapted  to  the  cajmcity  of  the  lower  classes,  and  fitted  to  promote  the 
development  of  their  facultias. 

27.  Any  order  of  instruction  in  singing  other  than  that  prescribed  in 
the  standards  will  be  recognised  as  of  equivalent  value  if  the  result  ho 
good  singing,  sufficient  theoretical  knowledge,  and  careful  training  of  the 
lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher. 

28.  All  the  girls  in  any  public  school  in  which  there  is  a  mistress  or 
assistant  mistress  shall  learn  needlework,  and  the  Inspector  shall  judge  all 
other  work  done  by  the  girls  more  leniently  than  that  done  by  the  boys 
in  such  a  degi^ee  as  would  be  implied  in  reducing  by  10  i>er  cent,  the 
minimum  marks  re<iuired  for  an  examination  pass.  To  secure  full 
ajiuroval  the  needlework  of  the  several  classes  must  be  according  to  the 
following  progi'amme  : — 

[Si.  Threading  needles  and  hemming. 

82.  The  foregoing,  and  oversewing,  ninning  and  felling,  and  fixing  a 
narrow  hem. 

S3.  The  foregoing,  and  stitching,  sewing  on  strings  and  buttons,  and 
makingeyelet  holes  for  hooks. 

84  The  foregoing,  and  setting  in  gathers,  button-hole  stitch,  and  sewing 
on  hooks  and  eyes. 

85.  The  foregoing,  and  button-holes,  and  plain  darning  on  stocking 
material. 

86.  The  foregoing,  and  darning  and  patching  linen,  calico  and  woollen 
material,  herring-bone  stitch,  cutting  out  on  paper,  and  cutting  out  and 
fixing  one  plain  garment.] 

{Si.  Threading  needles  and'  Jiemming,  {Illustration  of  work :  Strips 
of  rnlicOj  ov  a  plain  pocket-ha/nkerchief.) 

iS^,  The  foregoing,  and  felliv//  and  jLrin^f  a  hem.  {Illustration  :  A 
chiUPs  pinafore.) 

SS,  The  foregoing,  and  stitching,  sewing  on  strings^  and  fixing  all  work 
up  to  this  stage.  {A  pillow-case,  or  v^oman^s  plain  shifty  without  bands  m* 
gathers.) 

S4'  The  foregoin-g,  and  button-holinff,  sewing  on  buttons,  stroking, 
setting  in  gathers,  f)lain  daiming,  and  fixing.  {A  plain  day-  or  night-shirt.) 

55.  The  foregoing,  and  whijrping,  a  tuck  imn,  sewing  on  frill,  and 
gathering.    {A  ni{fht-dress  with  frills.) 

56.  Cutting  out  any  plain  garment  and  fixing  it  for  a  juniai*  class  ; 
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darniwj  tttockin^fn  (:,ffne  and  coarse)  in  worsts  or  cotton  :  grafting  ;  damiwi 
Jin€  linen  or  calico :  patching  the  same ;  darning  and  patching  jvM 
diaper. 

If  hiitting  is  learnt^  it  shall  be  in  the  following  order  ;  A  strip  of  plain 
knitting;  hn'tted  mujfatees,  ribM :  a  /tlain-knitfecl  child's  sock;  a  long- 
ribbed  stocking,) 

i29.  With  the  authority  of  the  Education  Board,  given  under  section  3  of 
he  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary  Instruction  Act,  1695/'  in  any 
school  any  suitable  course  of  hand-and-eye  training  or  of  manual  instruc- 
tion, called  in  Regulation  21  "  Handwork/'  may  be  .substituted  for  any 
one  of  the  class -subjects  except  drawing:  Provided,— (1)  That  drawing 
with  brush  or  chalk  may  be  substituted  for  the  dmwing  prescribed  iu 
Hcgalation  23  ;  (2)  that  modelling  in  cla^  may  l)e  combined  with  the 
dra>^4ng  of  any  standard  ;  (3)  that  modelling  iu  cardboard  may  be  combined 
with  the  drawing  of  SS.  4,  o,  6  ;  and  (4)  that  in  the  case  of  (2)  or  (3)  the 
requirements  of  Regulation  23  shall  be  modified  accordingly.  The 
In8i)ector  shall  approve  of  the  suitability  of  the  course  of  bandwork 
adoi)ted,  having  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  school  and  to  the 
value  of  such  course  of  handwork  an  a  part  of  the  general  course  of 
instruction  given  in  the  school.] 

30.  In  case  of  any  misunderstanding  arising  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
part  of  these  regulation»^  the  ^f  inister  of  Education  may  declare  what  is 
to  l)e  taken  as  the  meaning,  and  his  interpretation  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  persons  to  whom  it  is  communicated,  and  shall,  if  declared  by  publica- 
tion in  the  Xeu'  Zealand  Gazette^  have  equal  force  with  these  regulations. 

[31.  Standard  V.  as  defined  in  these  Regulations  shall  be  the  standard 
of  education  prescribed  under  "The  School  Attendance  Act,  1894,' 
section  3,  sub-section  (4).] 

{26,  StcLndanl  IV,  as  defined  in  these  regulations  shall  be  the  standard 
of  education  jn^eAcvihed  nnder  "  The  Edncation  Act^  1877^  section  90^ 
tub-section  (Jf), 

97,  The  folloiffing  i^ule  for  determining  jwsses  in  arithmetic  is  prescribed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Insjyectors: — 

For  Standanh  II L^  /T.,  T.,  and  VI.,  fire  questio7\*  will  be  set  for  each 
class.  In  question*  that  are  not  pnrely  mechanical  half  marks  rcill  be 
allowed  for  correctness  of  method.  Three  questions  i*ight  will  pass  for  boys 
and  two  and  a  half  for  .V'V//».) 
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REOULATIONS   FOR   TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

(Under  the  Education  Act,  1877.) 
[5th  July,  1887 ;  10th  September,  1891 ;  9th  October,  1894.] 

1.  There  shall  be  five  classes  of  cettificates,  distinguished  (from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest)  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

2.  In  each  class  there  shall  be  five  divisions,  distinguished  (from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest)  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

3.  The  class  for  which  a  certificate  is  ^ntod  shall  depend  upon  attain- 
ments in  learning,  as  proved  by  examination ;  the  division  in  the  class, 
uix)n  experience  and  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  of  school 
management. 

4.  "rhe  relative  values  of  certificates  shall  depend  m  equal  degree  upon 
attainments  in  learning  and  upon  practical  skill,  as  indicated  in  the  sub- 
joined scale,  in  which  the  letter  and  numl)er  denoting  any  one  certificate 
stand  opposite  to  the  letter  and  number  which,  in  any  other  column,  denote 
a  certificate  of  equal  value. 
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Scale  of  Comparative  Values. 


Al 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

1st  Rank. 

A2 

Bl 

•  •  • 

•  *  ■ 

*  •  • 

2nd     „ 

A3 

B2 

Cl 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

3rd      „ 

A4 

H3 

C2 

Dl 

*  •  • 

4t)i 

A.-) 

B4 

C3 

D2 

Kl 

5th 

B5 

C4 

D3 

E2 

6th      „ 

05 

D4 

E3 

7th      „ 

Dr> 

E4 

8th      „ 

Eo 

9th      „ 

5.  A  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  candidate  who  has  not  given 
proof  of  having  been  regularly  engaged  in  teaching  for  at  least  two  years 
ni  a  public  school  or  schools,  or  in  some  school  or  schools  subject  to  GJovem- 
ment  inspection,  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  :  Provided  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  may  estimate  a  period  spent  in  teaching  in  other  schools 
than  those  descnbed  in  this  regulation  as  equal  to  a  shorter  period  of 
service  in  a  public  school ;  and  that  a  period  spent  in  a  normal  school  by  a 
student  in  training  shall  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  equal  time  spent 
in  teaching. 

6.  A  certificate  shall  not  Ije  granted  to  any  candidate  until  an  Inspector 
of  Schools  has  testified  to  the  candidate's  practical  efficiency  by  awarding 
at  least  two  marks,  according  to  the  scale  of  marks  defined  in  Regula- 
tion 19. 

7.  A  certificate  granted  to  a  candidate  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
yeai-8  shall  be  a  provisional  certificate,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  an 
ordinary  certificate  when  the  candidate  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

8.  A  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  person  who  does  not  produce 
sufficient  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  freedom  from  all  such 
physical  defects  as  are  incompatible  with  efficiency  in  teaching,  and  in  the 
management  of  a  school,  nor  shall  any  i>erson  be  admitted  to  examination 
under  these  regulations  without  producing  such  evidence. 

9.  A  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  except  after  examination  held  in 
accordance  with  these  regulations,  or  after  proof  of  the  pas.sing  of  an 
equivalent  examination  held  by  some  sufficient  public  authority  ;  provided 
that  a  partially  etiuivalent  examination  may  be  recognised  j>ro  tanto,  and 
supplemented  by  such  further  examination  as  the  Minister  of  Education 
may  order,  and  that  the  Minister  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  value  to  be 
assipied  to  examinations  proi)osed  for  acceptance  as  equivalent  or  partially 
eqmvalent. 

10.  A  candidate  who  has  served  four  years  as  a  pupil-teacher,  or  has 
been  a  student  in  a  teacher's  training-college  for  one  year,  or  lias  "  obtained 
credit "  at  the  Junior  Scholarship  Examination  of  the  University  of  New- 
Zealand,  may  be  examined  without  regard  to  age  ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
every  candidate  for  examination  must  give  evidence  of  having  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and,  with  the  same  exception,  every  candidate  relying 
on  an  equivalent  examination  must  give  evidence  of  having  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  .before  the  time  of  such  examination. 

11.  The  examination  for  Class  E  shall  include  the  following  sub- 
jects :— 

Reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  giammar  and  coniposition  (includ- 
ing punctuation),  arithmetic,  geography,  English  history,  elementary 
science  (as  hereinafter  defined),  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  the  art  of 
teaching  and  school  management. 

Women  shall  be  examined  also  in  needlework,  and,  in  consideration  of 
this  addition  to  their  list  of  subjects,  \\'ill  be  allowed  to  substitute 
the  laws  of  health  and  domestic  economy  lor  elementary  science,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  They  will  also  l)e  pennitted  to  pass  in  arith- 
metic on  somewhat  easier  terms  than  men. 
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The  papers  for  thia  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  papers  on  the  art  of 
teaching  and  school  management,  and  in  elementary  science  and 
domestic  economy,  will  be  based  generally  on  the  programme  of 
public-school  standard  work  ;  but,  as  compared  with  papers  set  for 
examination  in  standards,  will  be  so  much  more  difficult  as  the 
comparative  maturity  of  the  persons  examined  renders  reasonable 
and  proper. 

Geography  will  include  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth ;  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  nijB^ht  and  of  the  seasons ;  the  real  significance 
of  the  polar  circles,  tropics,  and  equator;  the  most  elementary  parts 
of  physical  geography ;  the  general  topography  and  political  ^po- 
graphy  of  the  world  (without  minute  detail) ;  and  map-drawmj^ 
from  memory,  of  the  hemispheres,  the  Continents,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand. 

In  English  history  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  period  from  1603  to  1837 
will  be  requir^  ;  and  a  cursory  Knowledge  of  the  chief  events  prior 
tolOOJ. 

12.  The  examination  for  Class  £  in  elementary  science  will  be  based  upon 
the  following  programme  : — 

Ftmdfimental  Ideas  of  Matter  and  Energy, — Three  States  of  Matter- 
Mass  —  Inertia — Force — Momentum — Acceleration — £nergy — "  Centrifugal 
Force." 

Conditions  of  Matter. — Compactness — ^Porosity — Hardness — BritUeness 
—  Toughness— Malleability— Ductility — Tenacity — Flexibility  —  Elasticity 
— Compressibility— Viscidity — Liquidity — The  Gaseous  State— Diffusion- 
Solution — Crystallization. 

Gravita  turn. — Weight — Density — Specific  Gravity — Flotation— Balloon 
— Pressure  of  Liquid  Column — Level — Pressure  of  Air — Barometer- 
Pump — Siphon — Diving-bell— Falling  Bodies — Work — Laws  of  Gravita- 
tion. 

Mechanical  Powers. — Lever — Wheel  and  Axle — Pulley — Inclined  Plane 
—Screw. 

Sound. — Echo — Waves — Velocity — Pitch— Resonance — Interference. 

Light. —  Propagation — Velocity — Reflection — Looking-glass — Refraction 
-Lenses — Prism  and  Colour. 

T/ea^— Production — Measurement  of  Temperature  and  Quantity— Expan- 
sion— Winds— Conduction— Convection — Steam — Latent  Heat  —  Evapora- 
tion— Distillation — Radiation. 

Magnetism. — Properties  of  Magnets — Induction — Mariner's  Compass. 

Electricity. — Development  of  Frictional  Electricity — Attraction— Repjil- 
sion  —  Induction  —  Conduction  —  Insulation  —  Distribution  —  Lightnii^g 
Conductors—  Electric  Machines  —  Simple  ways  of  Producing  a  Galvanic 
Current  —  Conductors  —  Resistance — Heat  —  Electro-ma^ets  —  Magneto- 
Electricity  —Simple  Telegraphs — Telephones — Electric  Lights  —  Chemical 
Decomposition. 

Clie7nist7y. — Mixtures  and  Compounds — Combination  and  Decomposition 
— Elements  and  Compounds— Affinity —The  Air — Burning — TTie  prepara- 
tion, elementary  properties,  and  simpler  comix>unds  of  Oxygen,  Hydrctfen, 
and  Nitrogen — Atoms  and  Molecules — Chief  properties  of  Carbon,  Sulimur 
Phosphorus,  and  Chlorine — Oxidization  and  Reduction — Flame— Acids, 
Bases,  and  Salts — Preparation  and  properties  of  Nitric  and  Hydrochloric 
Acids— Properties  of  Sulphuric  Acids. 

Phj/siologj/  and  Health — Or^nized  Matter — Animals  contrasted  with 
Plants— Ccfmposi tion  and  nutrition  of  Plants — Composition  and  general 
form  of  the  Human  Body — Positions  and  functions  of  the  Internal  Organs 
— Alimentation— The  Blood— Circulation — Respiration — Functions  of  the 
Skin- Animal  Heat— Tlie  Eju* -The  Eye — Ventilation — Cleanliness  in 
person,  home,  and  surroundings    Drainage — Temjjerance — Food— Clothing. 

12a.  In  the  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate  of  Class  E,  a  candidate 
may,  if  he  give  notice  when  he  applies  to  be  examined,  substitute  for 
"  elementary  science"  the  elementary  Knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  defined 
in  the  following  syllabus  : — 

(a.)  The  ijarts  of  plants,  stems,  leaves,  roots,  flowers,  and  fruit  (with 
special  reference  to  fruit-trees  and  agricultural  plants). 
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(b,)  Fertilisation  of  flowers  and  formation  of  seed.  Storage  of  food  in 
Beeds,  roots,  &c.    Germination. 

(c.)  OonnK>sition  of  plants.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  organic  and  in- 
organic. Elements  and  compounds.  Outlines  of  chemistry  of  air  and 
water. 

(d)  How  plants  obtain  their  food.  Function  of  the  leaf.  Decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid.  Leaf -green.  Importance  of  water  to  the  plant.  Absorp- 
tion of  food  bv  the  roots.    Action  of  root  hairs. 

(tf.)  The  soil.  How  soils  are  formed.  Decay  of  rocks.  Chemical 
constituents  of  soil.    Subsoil.    Humus.    The  soil  as  a  source  of  plant-food. 

(/.)  Brief  outline  of  the  chemistry  of  the  elements  essential  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  Influence  of  light,  warmth,  and  moisture  on  plant-growtL 
Bacteria  as  the  cause  of  decay  and  fennentation. 

(a,)  Soils  :  Mechanical  analysis  of  soils.  Classiflcation  of  soils.  Good  and 
bad  qualities  of  soils.  Influence  of  mechanical  conditions  of  soils  on  their 
fertility.     Plant-food  in  the  soil,  available  and  dormant. 

(A.)  Tillage  :  The  objects  to  be  obtained  by  tillage.  Improvement  in  the 
mechanical  condition.  Importance  of  a  good  seea-bed.  Chemical  changes 
induced  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Action  of  bacteria,  &c.,  in  the  soil. 
FaUowa.  Tillage  as  partly  replacing  manure.  Water  in  the  soil.  Capillary 
action  in  the  soil.  .  Drainage.  Possible  loss  of  plant-food  in  drainage 
water.  Difference  in  modes  of  cultivation  for  l^ht  and  heavy  soils.  Plant- 
food  in  the  soil.  Exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Principle  of  application  of 
manures.    Principle  of  rotation  of  crops.    Improvement  of  the  soil. 

(i.)  Manures:  Object  of  manuring.  General  and  special  manures.  Farm- 
yard manure,  its  composition  and  value  :  its  liability  to  ferment ;  manage- 
ment to  prevent  loss  of  value.  Vegetable  and  animal  refuse  as  manures. 
Green  manuring.  Plant-food  most  frequently  wanting  in  soils.  Manures 
supplying  ^rticular  kinds  of  plant-food.  Guanos.  Special  manures 
supplying  nitrogen.  Bone  manures.  Superphosphate  and  other  mineral 
manures.    Action  of  lime  on  the  soil. 

(/.)  Crops  :  The  characteristics  of  the  commoner  crops— -cereals,  fodder 
crops,  root-crops.  Habit  of  growth  of  a  plant.  Distribution  of  roots. 
Principle  of  adaptation  of  manures  to  crops. 

(k.)  Importance  of  good  seed.  Propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings,  tubers, 
bulbs,  &c.  Objects  of  grafting  and  pruning.  Insect  pests.  Insect  changes, 
as  illustrated  by  the  life-history  of  common  insects.   Nature  of  parasitic  fungi. 

13.  The  examination  for  Class  D  shall  include,  in  the  first  place,  the 
following  subjects  as  they  are  defined  in  Eegulation  11  :  Beading,  writing, 
vocal  music,  drawing,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  management,  and 
(for  women  only)  needlework.  Any  candidate  for  Class  D  who  has  passed 
for  Class  E  will  be  exempt  from  examination  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  next  place  the  examination  for  Class  D  shall  include  English 
grammar  (with  spelling,  composition,  and  punctuation),  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  English  history,  and  the  papers  in  these  subjects  shall  be  more 
aimcult  than  those  set  for  Class  E. 

The  examination  for  Class  D  shall  also  include  elementary  experimental 
science,  the  programme  being  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  elementary 
science  for  Class  E.  but  the  treatment  different.  The  questions  set  will 
demand  a  knowleage  of  simple  experiments  adapted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  programme.  A  list  of  experiments  will  be 
supplied  to  candidates  wno  apply  for  it  to  the  Inspector  -  General  of 
Schools. 

For  elementarv  experimental  science,  a  candidate  may,  if  he  give  notice 
when  he  applies  for  examination,  substitute  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
agriculture  as  defined  in  the  syllabus  for  Class  E.    The  examination  in  this 
subject  will  be  more  difficult  than  that  for  Class  E,  and  will  demand  a  know 
ledge  of  simple  exi)eriments. 

The  examination  for  Class  I)  shall  include,  lastly,  two  subjects  chosen  by 
the  candidate  from  the  following  list :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  or 
Italian,  alj^ebra,  Euclid,  elementary  mechanics,  elementally  physics,  elemen- 
taiy  chemistry,  elementary  biology.  The  scope  of  the  examination  in  these 
subjects  will  be  as  follows  :  In  lanpiages  :  Translation  at  sight  from  and 
into  the  language  chosen  by  the  candidate,  and  questions  in  the  ^mmai* 
of  the  language.      Algebra  :    To  simple  ec|uations  inclusive,   with  easy 
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problems.  Euclids  :  Books  I.  and  II.  Elementary  mechanics  :  The  ele- 
ments of  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics.  Elementaryphysics  :  Heat, 
sound,  light,  and  electricity.  Elementary  chemistry :  The  non-metallic 
elements,  and  the  atomic  theory.  Elementary  biology  :  Elements  of  animal 
physiology ;  ot\  elements  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  flowering 
plants,  including  the  main  characteristics  of  tne  chief  native  and  introduced 
natural  orders.  The  paper  will  contain  questions  on  both  branches  (zoology 
and  botanyX  but  a  candidate  will  not  be  required  to  a^iswer  questions  on 
both.  Any  candidate  for  Class  D  who  has  passed  the  Matriculation 
Examination  or  the  Junior  Scholarship  Examination  of  the  New  Zealand 
University,  being  at  the  time  of  uassing  of  the  age  reiiuired  by  R^ulation 
10,  or  otherwise  qualified  as  tnat  regulation  requires,  may  be  excused 
from  examination  tor  Class  D  in  those  subjects  in  which,  at  the  Matricula- 
tion or  Junior  Scholarship  Examination,  he  obtained  such  marks  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Minister  of  Education  afford  evidence  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects. 

14.  A  candidate  for  Class  C  shall  be  requii'ed  to  pass  the  first  section  of 
the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  also  (unless  he  has  already  passed 
for  Class  D)  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  examination  for  Class  D,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  optional  subjects.  (A  candidate  may  pass  the  re- 
quired University  examination  without  being  an    undergraduate  of  the 

University.) 

16.  Subject  to  the  operation  of  llegulations  o,  6,  7,  and  8,  Bachelors  of 
Arts  or  Bachelors  of  Science  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  may  be 
admitted  to  Class  B  without  examination. 

16.  Subject  to  the  operation  of  Regulations  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  graduates  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  in  the  first  or  second-class  honours  may  be 

^admitted  to  Class  A  without  examination  ;  as  also  may  Masters  of  Arts  who 
at  the  M.A  examination  showed  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  high  as  that 
which  is  retiuired  for  first  or  second  class  honours. 

17.  An  examination  for  the  two  classes  D  and  E,  and.  if  necessary,  for 
higher  classes  also,  shall  be  held  eveiy  year  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
shall  begin  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  day  and  end  not  later  than  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month  ;  and  no  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  who  does  not  give  notice  by  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  next 
before  the  examination  in  a  form  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  send  with  such  notice  a  bank  receipt  for  the 
sum  of  one  pound  sterling;  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Public  Account  at  some 
branch  of  the  bank  at  which  the  Public  Account  is  kept :  provided  that  a 
candidate  in  whose  favour  partial  success  has  been  recorded  imder  Regula- 
tion 9  or  Regulation  18  shall  not  be  retiuired  to  pay  a  fee  for  examination  b 
a  subject  or  subjects  for  the  mere  completion  of  the  work  of  a  former 
exammation  ;  and  that  the  holder  of  a  provisional  certificate  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  a  fee  for  examination  in  the  subject  or  subjects  on  account 
of  which  the  certificate  was  made  provisional. 

18.  A  candidate  whase  work  at  any  examination  is  good  on  the  whok 
but  in  one  or  two  subjects  is  below  the  renuired  standard,  may  be  registerea 
as  having  achieved  partial  success  at  tne  examination,  and,  on  giving 
notice  as  required  by  Regulation  17,  may  at  the  next  examination  sit 
without  laymen t  or  fee,  to  be  examined  only  in  such  one  or  two  subjects ; 
and  such  candidate,  if  successful  in  such  subject  or  subjects,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  passed  the  examination. 

19.  The  class  for  which  a  certificate  is  granted  being  determined  by 
examination,  the  division  within  the  class  shall  depend — first,  on  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  teacher  has  Ijeen  actually  en^jaged  in 
^chool-teac^ling,  one  mark  being  assigned  for  two  years'  service,  two 
marks  for  five  years,  three  marks  for  eight  years,  four  marks  for  eleven 
vears,  and  five  marks  for  fourteen  years  and  upwards ;  and,  second,  on 
the  jud^ient  of  an  Inspector,  such  judgment  being  expressed  by  marks 
numbermg  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  10,  according  to  the  Inspector's  estimate  of  leas  or 
greater  efficiency  ;  and,  the  marks  of  both  series  being  added,  14  marks 
ehall  qualify  for  the  first  division,  U  marks  for  the  second,  8  marks  for 
the  third,  5  marks  for  the  fourth,  and  3  marks  for  the  fifth.  In  assigping 
marks  for  efficiency,  the  Inspector  will  use  the  number  "  3  "  as  a  substitute 
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for  the  lowest,  and  the  number  "  10  "  as  a.  substitute  for  the  highest  term  in 
a  series  of  terms  beginning  with  "  tolerable,"  and  ending  with  "  excellent "  ; 
and  an  Inspector  may  put  "  0  "  in  place  of  a  nuuiber  to  indicate  that  he 
considers  the  candidate  to  be  incompetent.  Marks  for  efficiency  can  be 
given  only  by  the  Inspector  in  whose  district  the  teacher  is  at  work, 
except  that  the  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Schools  may  assign  marks  for 
efficiency,  not  exceeding  four,  to  teachers  whose  practical  skill  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  certificates  granted  by  authorities  acting  outside  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  may  also  assign  marks  to  teachers  in  schools 
subject  to  his  inspection,  and  not  under  the  control  of  any  Education 
Board.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in  each  year,  teachers  who  by 
length  of  service,  or  upon  a  more  favourable  judgment  expressed  by  the 
Inspector  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  shall  have  become  entitled  to 
promotion  to  a  higher  division,  shall  receive  such  promotion. 

20.  A  candidate  who  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements 
for  a  certificate  may,  if  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  qualified  by 
such  experience  as  is  required  by  Relation  5  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  a  certificate,  receive  from  the  Minister  of  Education  a  licence  to  teach, 
which  licence  shall  be  in  force  for  two  years  only  from  the  date  at  which 
it  is  issued,  but  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  while  it  is  in  force  shall  have  the  force  of  a  certificate. 

21 .  Provisional  certificates  granted  under  any  regulation  hereby  repealed 
ahall  continue  in  force  under  these  regulations. 

22.  The  Minister  of  Education  may,  on  application  being  made  to  him 
by  any  Education  Board,  grant  to  any  person  who  shall  have  served  as 
pupil-teacher  under  such  Board  for  a  term  of  three  years  or  more,  and  who 
shall  have  passed  the  final  examination  of  the  pupil-teachers'  course  as 

Srescribed  by  such  Board,  a  district  licence  tenable  for  two  years  from  the 
ate  at  which  the  aforesaid  final  examination  was  passed,  and  during  such 
two  years  such  district  licence  shall,  within  the  education  district  of  the 
Board  by  which  such  application  shall  have  been  made,  have  the  force  of 
a  certificate  granted  under  "  The  Education  Act,"  1877. 

23.  At  any  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificaes,  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  service  of  any  Education  Board  may  present  themselves 
for  examination  in  drawing.  Of  four  divisions  oi  the  subject  —  viz. 
(1)  freehand,  (2)  geometrical,  (3)  perspective,  and  (4)  model-drawing — 
they  may  take  up  any  one  or  more  at  one  examination  or  at  successive 
examinations,  and  in  any  order ;  and  their  success  in  one  or  more  of  the 
four  divisions  will  render  them  so  far  exempt  from  examination  in  drawing 
when  they  become  candidates  for  certificates. 

24.  At  every  annual  examination,  three    prizes,  of    £5,   £3,  and  £1 
respectively,  will  be  awarded  in  oraer  of  merit  to  the  three  candidates  • 
who   are   most  highly  commended  by   the  Examiner   in  drawing.    The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  without  regard  to  the  classes  for  which  the  winners 
are  candidates. 

25.  At  every  examination  in  elementary  experimental  science  for 
Class  D,  three  prizes,  of  £5,  £3,  and  £1  respectively,  will  be  awarded  in 
order  of  merit  to  the  three  most  proficient  candidates;  and  teachers  who 
hold  certificates  of  Class  E,  or  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  that 
class,  may  compete  for  these  prizes  on  condition  of  giving  notice  before 
the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  and  without  paying  a  fee. 

26.  With  the  report  of  every  examination  for  Classes  D  and  E  lists 
will  be  published,  containing  the  nam&s  of  candidates  who  pass  in  any 
subject  well  enough  to  deserve  sj^ecial  mention. 

27.  In  the  month  of  June  in  each  year  a  list  of  teachei's  holding 
certificates  and  licences  shall  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
such  list  shall  set  forth  in  eveiy  case  of  promotion  to  a  higher  class  or 
divLsiqn  the  reason  of  such  promotion  ;  and  after  the  publication  of 
such  list  every  teacher  who  has  l)een  so  promoted  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
inaking  due  application  to  the  Minister,  to  have  a  record  of  his  promotion 
indorsed  upon  nis  certificate. 

28.  The  Minister  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  cancel  any  certifi- 
cate or  licence  te  teach  if  the  holder  of  such  certificate  or  licence  shall  at 
any  time  be  proved  guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  or  gross  misbehaviour, 
within  the  meaning  of  "  The  Education  Act,  1877,"  or  of  any  subsequent  Act, 
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REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

(Under  the  Education  Act,  1877.) 

[5tli  Jul}^,  1887  ;  16th  September,  1890.1 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  the  Board  of  each 
education  district  shall  jnake  its  own  regulations  for  the  employment, 
maintenance,  education,  and  examination  of  pupil  -  teachers,  and  shall 
submit  such  regulations  to  the  Minister  of  Education  ;  and  such  regula- 
tions shall,  upon  receiving  his  approval,  come  into  operation,  and  shall 
not  be  altered  or  amended  without  his  authoiity. 

2.  Any  agreement  already  entered  into  between  any  Board  and  any 
pupil-teacher,  and  in  force  at  the  date  hereof,  shall  not  l)e  affected  by 
thase  regulations,  or  by  such  regulations  sis  any  Board  shall  hereafter 
make  in  pursuance  of  thase  regulations. 

3.  The  regulations  to  l>e  made  by  any  Board  shall  include  provisions 
to  the  effect  that  a  young  person  of  either  sex,  to  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  pupil-teacher,  must  be  at  least  thirteen  yeai*s  of  age,  of  good 
character,  of  good  constitution,  and  free  from  bodily  or  other  defect 
or  infii-mity  detrimental  to  usefulness  or  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  and  must 
have  passed  the  examination  prescribed  for  the  Fifth  Standard. 

4.  The  regulations  to  be  made  by  any  Board  shall  also  deal  with  the 
matters  foUowing : — 

The  nature  of  the  agreement  with  pupil-teachers,  whether  indenture 

of  apprenticeship  or  otherwise. 
The  term  of  service,  and  the  nuinl)er  of  hours  to  be  spent  each  day  in 

teaching. 
The  rate  of  pay. 

The    number   of   hours    which    head- teachers    shall    devote    to    the 
instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  and  the  remuneration  for  the  same. 
The  programme  ot  annual  examinations. 
T).  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  these  regu- 
lations, or  in  the  regulations  made  by  any  Education  Board,  a  Board  may 
appoint  any  matriculated  student  of  any  university  who  is  of  suitable 
character,  of  good  health,  and  free  from  defect  and  infirmity  detrimental  to 
usefulness  or  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  to  be  a  pupil-teacher  with  position  and 
emolument  equal  to  those  of  a  third-year  pupil-teacher,  and  under  agree- 
ment to  serve  a  second  year  as  a  fourth-year  pupil-teacher,  or  under  such 
agrtiement,  with  further  agreement  to  serve  a  third  year  as  a  fifth-year 
pupil-teacher,  and  on  simflar  conditions  and  terms  may  appoint  anyone 
who  has  passed  the  examination  for  Class  D. 

6.  The   Education  Department  will  supply  short  examination-papers 

(each  for  the  work  of  an  hour  and  a  half)  on  composition,  drawing, 

elementary    science,    school-method,    arithmetic,    grammar,    geography, 

hist*>ry,  and  the  ogtiona-l  subjects,  to  Boards  tnat  adopt  the  following 

scheme  <  >f  examination  for  pupil-teachers,  and  that  hold  the  examination 

between  the  15th  and  20th  of  December  : — 

(a.)  For  pupil-teachers  of  the  first  and  second  years. — In  one  year  : 

Parsing  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  and  of  easy  complex 

sentences  ;  and,  in  geography,  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

the  phenomena  of  day  and    night   and  of  the  seasons,  the  real 

significance  of  the  polar  cii'cles,  the  tropics,  and  the  equator,  and 

the  most  elementary  parts  of  phvsical   geography;     and  in  the 

alternate  year — reduction,  and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  ;  and 

history,  so  far  as  to  show  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  to  a 

Third  Standard  class. 

In  any  year  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  the  same  for 
candidates  of  the  first  year  as  for  those  of  the  second  year. 
(6.)  For  pupil-teachers  of  tne  third  and  fourth  years. — In  one  year  : 
Parsing  and  analysis  generally,  and  the  derivation  of  words ;  and 
general  topography,  not  including  a  knowledge  of  obscure  and 
unimportant  places ;  and  in  the  alternate  year—arithmetic  as  a 
whole  ;  and  the  history  of  England  in  simple  outline. 

In  any  year  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  the  same  for 
candidates  of  the  third  year  as  for  those  of  the  fourth. 
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(t.)  For  all  pupil-teachers  every  year. — Heading,  recitation,  spelling, 
writing,  and  composition,  together  with  one  text-book  of  school 
method  (four  books  in  four  yearsX  one  of  the  four  branches  of 
drawing  (freehand^  geometrical,  model,  perspective),  and  one  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  the  elementary  science  examination  for  Class 
E  is  nereinafter  divided. 

In  any  year  all  the  pupil-teachers  will  l)e  examined  together  in 
the  same  text-book  of  school  method,  the  same  branch  of  drawing, 
and  the  same  part  of  the  elementary  science  examination,  and  due 
notice  will  be  given  of  the  si>ecial  work  for  the  year. 

The  elementary  science  will  be  divided  as  follows  :— Part  I.  : 
Fundamental  ideas  of  matter  and  motion,  conditions  of  matter, 
gravitation,  mechanical  powers.  Part  II.  :  Sound,  light,  heat, 
magnetism.  Part  III.  :  Electricity,  chemistry.  Part  IV.  :  Phy- 
siology and  health. 

Candidates  may  be  exciLscd  from  drawing  at  this  examination 
if  they  attend  the  di-awing  examination  for  Class  E  every  year 
for  one  branch  of  the  subject, 
(rf.)  In  any  year  any  pupil-teacher  may  take  up  one  of  the  subjects  named 

as  optional  for  Class  D. 
(tf.)  Fifth-year  pupil-teachers  will  be  expected  to  present  themselves  at 
the  examination  for  teachers'  certincates. 


APPENDIX  D. 


REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(Under  the  Education  Act,  1877.)        [ftth  July,  1887.] 

1.  The  Education  Board  of  any  district  in  which  any  normal  school  or 
training-college  is  situated  shall  nave  the  entire  control  and  management  of 
such  school  or  college^  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  made. 

2.  Every  normal  scnool  or  training-college  shall  be  so  organised  as  to 
afford  to  persons  of  both  sexes  intending  to  become  teachers  in  public 
schools  the  means  of  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  will  afterwards  be  required  to  teach,  and  of  tneories  of  education  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  also  to  afford  to  such  persons  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  the  art  of  teaching. 

3.  The  terms  of  admission  to  any  normal  school  or  training-college  shall 
be  such  as  to  make  no  distinction  oetween  applicants  residing  witnin  the 
bounds  of  the  education  district  in  which  such  institution  is  situate  and 
applicants  residing  in  an  education  district  where  there  is  no  such 
institution. 

4.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  study  in  any  normal  school  or 
training-college  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  oppOTtunities  of  instruction 
offered  to  the  students  in  such  school  or  college  by  means  of  lectures  in  any 
neighbouring  institution  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

5.  Any  Education  Board  having  the  control  of  a  normal  school  or 
training-college  may  establish  or  maintain,  in  connection  with  such  school 
or  college,  a  public  school  to  be  used  as  a  practising  school,  and  a  practising 
school  so  established  or  maintained  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  School  Committee  of  the  school  district  in  which  it  is  situate  ;  or,  the 
Board  may  agree  with  the  Committee  of  any  school  district  for  the  use  of 
any  public  scnool  within  such  district  as  a  practising  school,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  regard  to  the  relations  which  shall 
in  that  case  subsist  between  the  principal  officer  of  the  training-college  and 
the  headmaster  of  the  public  school. 

6.  In  every  normal  school  the  time-table  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to 
allow  each  scudent  to  spend  five  hours  a  week,  or  so  much  time  in  the  year 
as  shall  be  equal  to  five  hours  a  week  for  the  year,  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  officer  of  the  normal 
school  to  see  that  each  student  actually  spends  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
the  amount  of  time  so  allowed. 

7.  Every  Education  Board  having  the  control  of  a  normal  school  or 
train ing'CoUege  shall  frame  regulations  for  the  organisation  and  conduct  of 
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the  institution,  and  shall  submit  such  regulations  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  ;  and  upon  receiving  his  approval  such  reflations  shall  come 
into  forc^  and  snail  not  be  altered  or  amended  without  his  authority. 
Such  regulations  shall  relate  to  the  matters  following  : — 

The  number,  status,  salaries,  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  training- 
college  ; 
The  terms  of  admission  to  the  college  ; 
The  time  during  which  each  student  will  be  required  or  allowed  to 

continue  at  the  college  ; 
The  subjects  of  study,  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  (approximateljr)  ; 
The  arrangements  for  emplo^ng  students  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching 

and  tne  proportion  of  time  spent  in  such  work ; 
The  relations  of  the  training-college  and  of  the  its  officer  or  officers  to 

the  practising  school ; 
The  organisation  of  the  practising  school. 


APPENDIX  E. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  NATIVE  SCHOOLS  CODE,  1897. 

I.— The  Establishment  of  New  Schools. 

(1.)  If  at  least  ten  Maoris  actually  residing  in  any  locality  petition  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  a  Native  school,  and  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  offer 
to  give  at  least  three  acres  of  land  suitable  for  a  school-site,  and  promise, 
further,  to  make  such  contribution,  in  money  or  in  kind,  towards  the  cost  of 
school-buildings  as  the  Minister  may  reciuire,  the  Government  may  establish 
a  school  in  that  locality  :  Provided  tnat  (1)  there  is  no  Native  school 
within  a  convenient  distance  :  (2)  that  an  Inspector  of  Native  schools 
report  favourably  on  the  site  offered  ;  (3)  that  the  r^atives  give  the  Govern- 
ment a  proper  title  to  the  site  ;  and  (4)  that  they  satisfy  the  Government 
that  the  district  will  keep  up  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  at  the 
school. 

(2.)  When  the  preliminaries  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  a  schoolhouse  and  a  teacher's  residence  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  district.  If  funds  are  available  the  whole  of  the  lands  will  be  properly 
fenced  in,  and  a  plot  of  ground  of  suitable  size  will  be  enclosed  with  a 
substantial  fence  for  a  garden.  The  teacher  must  keep  this  plot  always  in 
good  order,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  the  model  garden  of  the  village.  He 
must  also,  at  his  own  exj^nse,  keep  the  whole  of  the  school-site  and  the 
fences  in  good  condition  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  to  imply  that  he  will 
be  required  to  replace  a  fence  that  is  actually  worn  out. 

(3.)  lender  exceptional  circumstances  the  Government  may  build  a  small 
schoolhouse  with  attached  residence,  if  it  is  made  clear  tnat  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty  can  probably  be  secured. 

{4t,)  In  cases  in  which  f ml  compliance  with  the  foregoing  conditions  is  for 
the  time  impractiaible,  the  Maoris  may  be  asked  to  put  up  a  temporary 
schoolhouse  and  a  residence. 

(5.)  Masters  of  small  schools  established  by  Maoris  may  receive  grants-in- 
aid  from  the  Govemment.  In  such  cases  the  ordinary  rules  of  this 
code  as  to  the  buildings,  the  teachers,  and  the  salaries  will  not  be  fully 
observed. 

II.— Teachers. 

(1.)  Suitable  ijersous  will  be  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  schools.  A 
mistress  may  have  charge  of  a  Native  school,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Government 
will  appoint  a  married  man,  whose  wife  can,  if  reciuii-ed  to  do  so,  act  as 
assistant  teacher.    All  teachers  enter  the  service  on  probation. 

(2.)  The  Native  children  must  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language,  and  to  speak  it.  Their  teachers  will  also  instruct  them  in  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic,  of  geography,  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
generaUy  will  endeavour  to  give  them  such  culture  as  may  fit  them  to 
become  good  citizens. 

(3.)  It  is  not  intended  that  the  duties  of  the  teacher  shall  be  confined  to 
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the  mere  school  instruction  of  the  Maori  children.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
expected  that  the  teachers  will,  by  their  diligence,  their  kindness,  and  their 
probity,  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  all  the  Natives  living  near  them. 
^A  circular,  dealing  more  fully  with  this  matter  than  it  can  be  dealt  with 
in  a  code  of  regulations,  is  sent  to  all  new  teachers  of  Native  schools.) 

(4.)  It  is  not  necessary  that  teachers  should,  lit  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, be  acquainted  with  the  Maori  tongue  ;  out  they  may  find  it  desirable 
to  learn  enough  Maori  to  enable  them  to  communicate  with  the  adult 
Natives.  In  all  cases  English  is  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  when  he  is 
instructing  the  senior  classes.  In  the  junior  classes  the  Maori  language  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  children  acquainted  with  the  mean- 
ings of  English  words  and  sentences.  The  aim  oi  the  teacher,  however, 
should  be  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  Maori  in  school  as  soon  as  possible. 

(5.)  In  all  cases  teachers  will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  houses  provided 
for  them,  unless  their  residing  elsewhere  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister. . 

III.— Conduct  of  the  School. 

(1.)  In  everv  Native  school  there  shall  be  a  time-table  used.  This  docu- 
ment is  to  be  nung  up  in  a  consi)icuous  position  in  the  school-room,  and  its 
directions  are  to  be  always  strictly  followed.  The  school  clock  must  be 
kept  goin^  as  correctly  as  possible^  and  every  item  of  school  work  must  be 
begun  and  ended  exactly  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  time-table.  If  the 
teacher  finds  that  he  cannot  work  by  the  table  he  must  alter  it,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  precepts  of  the  document  and  the  actual  work  done 
are  in  thorough  accord.  A  record  shall  l)e  kept  in  the  log-book  of  eyeiy 
temporary  deviation  from  the  course  of  work  prescribed  by  the  time- 
table. Tiie  entry  should,  if  possible,  be  nia^le  before  the  deviation  takas 
place. 

(2.)  Teachei-s  will  be  re<iuired  to  in.struct  the  children  in  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  standards  set  forth  in  Section  IV.  of  this  code,  and  the 
instruction  must  be  made  as  thorough  as  ix)ssible.  Quality  rattier  than 
quantity  is  what  is  required. 

IV.— Native  School  Standards  of  Education. 

Stayidard  /. 

At  every  school  examination  the  l!isi>ector  shall  examine  according  to  the 
following  standards,  and  shall  report  the  names  of  the  pupils  that  pass  and 
the  marks  assigned  to  each  pupil : — 

Reading, — To  read  with  proper  pronunciation  and  emphasis  previously 
unseen  English  sentences  made  up  of  easy  words  of  one  syllable. 

SveHiiuj, — To  spell  easy  \\'ords  of  one  syllable. 

Writituj. — To  copy  on  slates  easy  words  written  on  the  blackboard,  or  to 
transcribe  from  the  K^ative-school  wall-C4irds  ;  and  to  foim  figures  neatly. 

English. — To  know  the  English  of  easy  Maori  words,  such  as  haere.  kino, 
ono,  whare,  ratigi ;  also  to  know  the  English  names  of  familiar  objects, 
such  as  the  school  furniture,  parts  of  the  body,  articles  of  dress  ;  and  to  be 
able  to  name  these  when  taken  singly,  or  in  twos  and  threes  (c.e/.,  "one  eye," 
"two  eyes";  "one  man,"  "two  men";  "one  child,"  "two  children,"  "three 
children  '^  ;  and  to  translate  from  Maori  accordingly. 

Arithmetic, — To  be  able  to  add  any  two  numbei*s,  one  of  which  at  the 
least  Ls  not  greater  than  nine,  while  the  sum  of  the  two  Ls  not  higher  than 
100,  to  count  up  to  100,  and  to  read  from  the  blackboard  niunbers  up  to 
999  ;  also  to  work  sums  in  addition  consisting  of  not  more  than  three  rows 
of  three  figures  each. 

Sewijuj. — Girls  to  thread  needles  and  to  hem  neatly. 

Standard  II. 

Reading,— To  read  fluently  sentences  made  up  of  words  of  one  syllable, 
and  easy  words  of  two  syllables ;  also  to  be  able  to  give  the  Maori  for 
words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  lessons  read,  or  to  be  able  to  show  in 
some  other  way  that  the  meaning  of  the  lessons  is  thoroughly  understood. 
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Sjyelling. — To  spell  the  words  in  the  reading  lesson. 

irriViMf/.— To  transcribe  neatly  from  an  easy  Reader  (on  slatesX  and  td 
write  neatly  in  an  elementary  copy-book. 

English, — To  translate  such  Maori  words  as  akaUy  hoe,  fiutht,  naku, 
apojta.  hi  mihoy  i  /ntuiy  t€tuiy  'ena^  into  English  ;  to  know  the  Maori  lor  very 
easy  English  sentences,  such  as  "  He  laughs  "  ;  "I  see  you "  ;  and  to  under- 
stand the  diflference  iKJtween  such  words  as  "  horse,"  "  mare "  ;  "  good," 
"  better,"  "  liest."  Also  to  know  the  names  of  things  represented  in  the 
Wall-pictures,  and  of  the  (larts  of  these  things  :  in  the  case  of  a  picture  of 
a  fish,  for  instance,  the  children  should  know  the  names  of  the  nead,  the 
tail,  the  fins,  and  the  gills. 

Arithmetic-To  know  the  subti*action-tab]&s,  and  the  multiplication-table 
up  to  twelve  times  ;  to  do  numeration  and  notation  up  to  1,000,000,  and  to 
work  suuLs  in  addition,  easy  sums  in  multiplication,  and  very  easy  set  sums 
in  .subtraction  and  shoi*t  division  ;  also  to  work  very  easy  problems  in  the 
first  four  rules  mentally. 

(jefjgtrt^}ht/.  —To  know  the  definitions,  and  to  point  out  the  cardinal  and 
the  four  intermediate  points,  both  on  the  map  and  on  the  horizon  ;  also  to 
know  the  positions  of  tne  oceans,  the  continents,  and  New  Zealand,  and  to 
recognise  their  outlines  roughly  sketched  on  the  blackboard. 

Seizing. — Girls  to  run,  seam,  and  fell,  and  to  fix  a  hem. 

Standard  III. 

Readifig.— To  read  fluently  the  "  Native  School  Reader,"  and  understand 
it,  and  immediately  after  the  reading  of  a  lesson,  or  of  any  pwrt  of  it,  to  give 
in  English  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  sentences  contained  in  it;  also 
to  read  at  sight  a  i)assage  from  a  book  not  more  difficult  than  the  Second 
Reader  of  Longmans'  Series. 

Sjfelltng. — To  write  correctly  from  dictation  sentences  taken  from  the 
"  Native  School  Primer  "  or  Part  I.  of  the  "  Native  School  Reader." 

WHtirig, — To  write  small-hand  neatly  in  a  copy-book. 

Englim.— To  be  able  to  descrilje  familiar  objects  or  actions.  (For 
example,  if  the  examiner  holds  up  a  little  piece  of  pencil,  and  asks  what  it 
is,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  say,  "  That  is  a  short  pencil."  If  the 
examiner  raises  his  hand,  and  asks  what  he  has  done,  the  pupil  should 
reply,  "  You  raised  your  nand,  sir.")  To  understand  clearly  tne  difference 
between  such  expressions  as  "  this  boy,"  "  that  boy,"  "  these  bovs,"  "  those 
l)oys."  "some  boys,"  "all  boys,"  "no  boys,"  "many  boys,"  "few  boys"* 
"up.^'  "down,"  "in,'^  "out,"  "  over,"  "  under,''  <fec.;  and  to  translate  into  cood 
English  very  easy  Maori  sentences,  such  as  Ma  wat  tenet  ptikapukal  Enara 
tenei  i  te  tamaiti  pat.  Also  to  correct  gross  errors  in  short  sentences,  such 
as  those  in,  "  Me  see  you,"  "  He  Kood  boy,"  "  We  go  there  yesterday." 
European  children  will  be  exjwctea  to  reproduce  a  short  story  or  fable 
instead  of  doing  the  work  specified  above, 

Ay'tthmettc—Sixhtreuction,  long  multiplication,  short  division,  long  divi- 
sion, compound  addition,  and  compoima  subtraction  ;  and  very  easy  prob- 
lems, each  involving  the  use  of  not  more  than  two  of  these  nues  ;  ana,  in 
mental  arithmetic,  the  first  four  rules  and  the  money  tables. 

Geography,— To  know  the  map  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  answer  very 
easy  questions  on  the  physical  and  political  geography  of  the  colony.  The 
pupil  should  be  able  to  answer  sucn  questions  as  these  :  "  Which  is  the 
largest  of  the  towns  on  the  Bav  of  Plenty  ?"  "  Why  do  many  of  the  New 
Zealand  Steamers  go  to  Russell,  although  it  is  but  a  very  small  town  V 
"  Why  is  the  climate  of  Hokianga  warmer  than  that  of  Stewart  Island  1 " 
"  Why  are  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  the  South  Island  longer  than 
those  on  the  west  coast  ? " 

Seujing. — Girls  to  stitch,  to  do  herring-boning,  to  sew  on  strings,  and  to 
be  learnmg  to  fix  all  work  up  to  this  stage. 

Standard  IV, 

Reading.— To  read  fluently  "  Health  for  the  Maori  "  with  proper  pronun- 
ciation and  expression,  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  what  is 
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read,  and  to  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  book, 
also  to  read  at  sight  from  some  other  school-book,  such  as  "  Longmans' 
Third  Reader,"  Series  I.,  II.,  or  III.,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the 
passages  read. 

Spelling, — To  write  from  dictation  a  short  pai*agi*aph  from  the  "  Native 
School  Reader,"  and  to  write  from  dictation  moderately  difficult  words  in 
very  common  iLse,  such  as  pursue,  until,  necessary,  possession,  separate, 
accommodate. 

Winting, — To  write  a  gocxl  plain  round-hand  in  copy-lx)oks  and  in 
exercise-books. 

Englkh. — To  speak  and  to  understand  English  fairly  well  ;  to  tmnslate, 
offhand,  easy  Maori  sentences  into  good  English  ;  and  to  undei*staiid  clearlv 
the  difference  between  such  expressions  as  "  I  see,"  "  1  saw,"  "  I  shall  see, 
"  I  had  seen,"  "  I  may  see,"  kc.  To  reproduce  in  satisfactory  English  the 
substance  of  a  short  fable  or  story,  or  to  write  a  letter  on  some  familiar 
subject  in  short  but  coiTect  sentences.  Also,  to  correct  mistakes  in  spoken 
or  wi-itten  English.  The  children  of  European  parents  will  be  expected  to 
do  more  difficult  work  of  the  same  general  character,  but  not  involving  any 
knowledge  of  Maori. 

A^nthvietw, — To  know  the  comix)und  rules  and  reduction,  and  to  work 
problems  involving  the  use  of  these  and  the  more  elementary  niles.  Boys 
will  also  be  expected  to  work  easy  questions  in  weights  and  measures, 
simple  nile-of -three,  practice,  and  sunple  interest. 

Geo^aphy, — To  know  the  map  of  the  world,  and  to  answer  easy  questions 
on  political  and  physical  geography.  The  pupil  shoidd  be  able  to  answer  such 
questions  as  these  :  "  Why  does  the  Danube  fall  into  the  Black  Sea,  and 
not  into  the  North  Sea  as  the  Rhine  does  ?  "  "  Why  must  white  people 
living  in  India  have  all  hard  work  done  for  them  by  the  natives  ? "  "  If  a 
ship  came  to  Auckland  from  the  Mauritius,  what  would  her  cargo  probably 
be  ? "  "  If  this  vessel  sailed  from  Auckland  for  England,  what  would  she 
probably  take  with  her  ?  "  "  How  does  the  Government  of  England  differ 
from  that  of  Russia  ? "  "  When  the  wind  is  blowing  strongly  from  the 
south-west  it  is  generally  cold :  why  is  this?"  "What  takes  place 
when  a  cool  current  of  air  meets  a  much  warmer  one  ? "  '*  What  is 
the  cause  of  sunset  ? "  "  Where  is  it  midnight  when  it  is  noon  at  Green- 
wich." 

Seiving, — To  fix  all  work  required  for  Standard  III.,  to  make  bands  and 
gathers,  to  do  button  holing,  to  work  eyelet-holes,  to  make  loops,  to  sew 
on  buttons,  to  dam  stockings,  and  to  make  some  progress  in  learning  to 
knit  stockings. 

Standard  V. 

The  pass-subjects  for  Standard  V.  of  the  public  schools,  together  with 
the  grammar  ifor  public-school  Standard  IV.,  and  the  needlework  for 
public-school  Standard  V. 

Standaiyi  VI, 

The  pass-subjects  for  Standard  VI.  of  the  public  schools,  together  with 
the  grammar  for  public-school  Standard  V.,  and  the  needlework  for  Stan- 
dard VI. 

N.B.— Children  may  be  questioned  on  any  part  of  the  work  of  a  stan- 
dard below  that  for  which  they  are  being  prepared. 

Extra  Subjects, 

All  the  classes  will  be  examined  in  singing,  drill,  and  elementary 
drawing.  "Singing"  includes  some  knowledge  of  musical  notation, 
and  credit  vdll  l^  given  to  teachers  that  teach  calisthenic  or  gymnastic 
exercises  along  wiUi  the  drill.  With  respect  to  drawing,  the  instruction 
should*  as  far  as  x>ossible,  follow  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  subject  are  arranged  in  section  19  of  the  **  Regulations  for  Inspection 
of  Schools  and  Standards  of  Examination." 
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v.— SCHOLABSHIPS. 

(1.)  To  the  most  proficient  of  the  Maori  children  who  have  r^^larly 
passed  all  the  Native-school  standards  scholarships  may  be  given, 
to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies  after  leaving  the  villa^ 
schools. '  In  suitable  cases  boys  entitled  to  such  scholarships  may,  if 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made,  be  apprenticed  to  learn  European 
farming,  or  some  mechanical  trade,  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  higher 
school. 

(2.)  In  no  case  will  children  that  have  not  passed  Standard  IV.  be 
received  as  Qovernment  boarding-school  scholars  unless  they  belong  to 
Native  settlements  too  small  to  support  a  Native  school. 

(3.)    Pupils  that  have  been  sent  to  boarding-schools   by  the  Govern- 
ment  will    be  required  to   pass  an  examination   in  the  following  sub- 
jects :— 

For  Ji(iy$. 

{a.)  Old  Work.— All  the  work  prescribed  for  the  Native-school  Standards, 
I.,  IL,  III.,  and  IV. 

{h)  Arithmetic, — Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ;  square  root ;  the 
commercial  rules,  compound  interest  and  {lartnership  ;  mensuration  of  the 
triangle,  the  parallelogram,  and  the  trapezium ;  and  all  kinds  of  very  easy 
problems. 

(r.)  I/istort/  and  Science. — Miss  Bourke's  "  New  Zealand  Histor);,'' 
*'  Health  for  the  Maori,"  and  any  one  chapter  of  Hickerton^s  '*  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Science." 

(d,)  ^ii£7/»Vi.~-  Translation  into  English  from  a  Maori  book  or  news* 
Ijaper. 

le.)  Music,  ^c.  —  Rudiments  of  ninging,  drawing  (including  the 
rudiments  of  practical  geometry),  and  drill  (including  gymnastic  exer- 
cises). 

(/.) — The  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  saw,  plane,  square,  chisel,  and  hammer ;  or 
the  rudiments  of  blacksmith's  work. 

For  OirU, 
(a.)  Old  Wm-k.—XW  the  subjects  of  the  Native-school  Standards  I^  IL,  III 

X.  Y  • 

^  {b.)  i4/t*<A»i^<tV.— Weights  and  measures,  rule-of -three,  and  interest,  as  in 
Standard  IV.  for  boys,  and,  at  the  final  examination,  easy  sums  in  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  very  easy  problems  involving  them. 

(c.)  Ifisto^'v  and  Science.— -Miss^  Bourke's  "  New  Zealand  History,"  and 
*•  llealth  for  the  Maori." 

((/.)  -fi'wgr/wA.— Tmnslation  into  English  from  a  Maori  book  or  news- 
paper. 

{e,)  Jfusic,  ctr. — Rudiments  of  singing,  dniwing,  and  drill  (including  gym 
na.stic  or  calisthenic  exercises). 

if.)  Household  Ihities.-  Cooking,  laundry- work,  housomaids'  work, 
mending  clothes,  cutting  out  and  making  ordinary  articles  of  dres.s.  The 
pupils  will  be  examined  on  the  following  special  matters:  Boilinff  (meat, 
l)otatoeH,  cabliage)  ;  frying  (chops  or  steak,  fish,  eggs)  ;  stewing  (beef  or 
mutton) ;  roasting  U  joint) ;  sjilting  (dry-salting) ;  making  bread,  also 
scones  and  cake  ;  making  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca  pudding  and  plum-pudding; 
use  of  acid  and  soda  in  cooking  ;  making  tea  and  coffee  ;  soda  and  soap  for 
washing  ;  starch  ;  treatment  of  ixjrsons  suffering  from  typhoid,  or  from  any 
sudden  attack  of  illness  in  places  where  no  other  help  is  to  be  obtained. 

(4.)  Two  examinations  in  these  subjects  must  be  ijassed,  one  at  the  end  of 

^  Kw  ^         ^^^'  ^^^  ^"®  **  ^^®  ®^^*  ^*^  ^^®  seconcf. 

A  Government  pupil  who  satisfies  the  examiner  at  both  of  the^  exami- 
natioijs  may  receive  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  his  or  her  Native -achool 
education  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

VI.— Material  for  Sewing. 
(1)  The  Dtiimrtnient  may  authorise  any    sewing-mistreas    to  obUin  » 
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k  of  material,  such  as  calico,  prints,  wincey,  and  dungaree,  and  of 
<3ment8,  such  as  needles,  thimbles,  scissors,  <kc.  This  material  is  to 
.  made  up  into  useful  articles  of  dress  by  the  girls  at  their  sewing 
lessons.  Tne  articles  so  made  are  to  be  sold  to  the  Maoris,  for  cash,  at 
the  cost  price  of  the  material.  In^plements  will  be  supplied  at  the  cost 
of  the  Department.  The  sewing-mistress  of  each  school  will  be  required 
to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  material  received  and  articles 
sold.  Once  a  year,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Inspector,  this  account 
must  be  closed,  and  the  value  of  the  balance  of  material  on  hand  must  be 
carried  forward  to  the  next  year's  account.  Implements  are  not  to  \)Q 
entered  in  the  sewing  account. 

VII.    Illustrated  Papers  Supplied. 

(1.)  The  Department  will  be  prepared  to  supply  to  any  Native  school  the 
Ilhistiuted  Lcmdon  News  or  the  Gmjthtc,  Tne  papers  must  be  cut  and 
stitched  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  school.  They  are  to  be  kept  at  the 
school  for  one  month  for  the  use  of  the  children.  They  are  then  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Chainuan  of  the  Committee,  in  order  that  the  Maoris 
in  the  district  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  Chairman 
will  return  them  before  receiving  a  fresh  supply.  When  these  papers 
have  been  in  use  for  a  full  year  they  may  be  finally  given  to  such 
Maoris  as  may  desire  to  have  them,  or,  if  there  is  no  demand  for  them, 
the  teacher  may  disix)se  of  them  according  to  his  discretion. 

If  the  Inspector  reports  that  the  papei*s  are  of  little  use  to  the  Natives  of 
any  settlement,  the  supply  to  that  settlement  will  be  discontinued, 

VIIL— Classification  of  Teachers. 

(1.)  The  teachers  of  Native  Schools  shall  1x5  arranged  in  live  cla.sses— 
namely,  uncertificatwl  teachers,  and  fourth-class,  third-class,  second-class, 
and  first-class  teachers  ;  and  the  classes  shall  be  nimibered  v .,  IV.,  III.,  II., 
and  I.  respectively. 

(2.)  Teachers  wishing  to  be  examined  may  at  any  time  give  notice  to  the 
Department  to  that  effect.  Arrangements  will  be  ma(^le  for  holding  the 
examination  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  such  notice.  A  classified 
teacher  who  fails  at  an  examination,  or  an  unclassified  teacher  who  fails  at 
two  successive  examinations,  will  not  be  allowed  to  sit  for  examination  again 
until  two  full  years  have  passed. 

(3.J  The  subjects  of  examination,  with  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject, 
are  tne  following  :  — 

Marks. 
Reading,— 'Ho  read   a  passage  iyova  an  English  author  with 
proper  emphasis  ana  expression,  and  to  give  the  meanings 
of  the  wordH  and  sentences  therein  contained        200 

Writiruj,  ^jMinq^  and  ComjH)sUi(yii.—-To  write  a  neat,  legible 
hand,  to  spell  correctly  from  dictation,  and  to  write  a  snort 
essay  or  a  letter  on  a  familiar  subj  ect  200 

Atitkmetic, — The  simple  and  the  compound  rules,  and  reduc- 
tion ;  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal ;  practice,  percentages, 
interest,  and  proportion  ;  also,  easy  problems  founded  on 
the.se  rules.         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  200 

Geogjuphi/, — To  know  the  map  of  the  world  and  the  map  of 
New  Zealand,  to  have  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  political, 
mathematical,  and  physical  geography,  and  to  l)e  able  to 
draw  from  memory  a  sketch-map  of  New  Zealand  . . .  200 

Mao)'i.— To  know  Williams's  "  First  Lessons  in  Maori  " ;  to 
translate  a  passage  from  the  Maori  Bible ;  and  to  trans- 
late easy  English  sentences  or  a  short  English  letter  into 
3i.aori      •••        •••        ...        •«.        •*.        *•*        •*.        *"  ftvA/ 

Neia  Zealand  I/tstort/,  etr-The  hi«tory  of  the  discovei-y  of 
New  Zealand  ;  Maori  traditions  ;  indigenous  productions 
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and  their  uses  ;  Maori  customs ;  ohysical  Deculiarities  of    Marks. 
New  Zealand  ;  the  history  of  the  New  2Sealand  wars     ...        400 

The  following  works  will  be  used  &»  text-books  in  this 
subject :  Sir  G,  Grey's  "  Polynesian  Mythology,"  Judge 
Maning'H  "Old  New  Zealand"  and  "  Heke's  War  in  the 
North,^  Moas^s  "  School  History  of  New  Zealand,"  "  The 
New  Zealand  Header,"  "  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute,"  Vol  I.  up.  213—231,  339—424,  and  the 
Registrar-Generars  "  Handbook  of  New  Zealand." 

The  Art  of  Teaching.—  Questions  will  be  set  on  the  subject 
generally,  and  on  tne  practical  management  of  Maori 

9w»A  v^XCi         •••  •■•  •••  •*•  ■••  •■•  •■•  «•«  'zW 
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(4.)  In  order  to  pass  in  any  class  candidates  will  have  to  satisfy  the 
examiner  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  composition,  and  arithmetic.  Teachers 
who  have  satisfied  these  requirements  as  far  as  reading,  writing,  composi- 
tion, spelling,  arithmetic  are  concerned,  by  passing  some  examination 
recognised  by  the  Department,  will  receive  credit  for  having  so  passed,  and 
may  be  placed  in  Class  IV.  or  III. ;  but,  in  order  to  be  plaoed  in  the  second 
class,  teachers  must  satisfy  the  examiner  in  New  Zealand  history  and  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  Candidates  for  the  fii'st  class  must  also  show  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Maori. 

(5.)  Candidates  who  gain  400  marks  will  rank  as  fourth-class  teachers. 
For  the  third,  second,  and  first  classes  respectively  the  marks  required  will 
be  600,  800,  and  1,000. 

(6.)  Teachers  will  be  farther  classified  with  reference  to  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  Native  schools  and  to  the  Inspector's 
reiK>rts  on  their  work.  A  master  that  has  served  less  than  two  years  will  be 
a  "  probationer  *';  one  that  has  served  more  than  two  and  less  than  five  years, 
and  has  had  at  least  one  favourable  annual  report  will  be  a  *|  junior  ";  and 
a  master  that  has  served  more  than  five  years  will  be  a  "  senior,"  provided 
that  his  school  has  received  favourable  reports  during  the  whole  of  tnat  time. 

(Thus,  a  junior  third-class  Native-.school  teacher  would  be  a  master  that 
had  obtained  600  marks  at  an  examination,  and  had  been  a  master  of  a 
Native  school  for  more  than  two  years  and  less  than  five,  and  received  one 
good  annual  report.)  The  public-school  service  of  a  teacher  who  holds  a 
lull  certificate  from  the  Education  Department  will  be  reckoned  as  service 
in  a  Native  school,  provided  that  a  Board  Inspector  has  reported  that  the 
teacher's  work  has  been  satisfactory  for  two  or  five  years,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

IX.— Salaries  of  Teachers. 

(1.)  The  head  teacher  of  a  Native  school  will,  ordinarily,  have  a  free 
house  provided  for  him,  and  his  salary  will  be  made  up  as  follows  :— 

(a.)  He  will  receive  monthly  a  fixed  salary  at  the  rate  of  £00  per 
annum. 

(b.)  An  allowance  will  be  paid  him  monthly  in  each  quarter  on  the  average 
attendance  of  the  quarter  immediately  preceding  at  the  rate  oi 
£l  10s.  per  head  per  annum. 

(c.)  An  increment  at  the  rate  of  68.  8d.  per  annum  wiU  be  paid  monthly 
for  every  mark  in  the  total  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  children 
that  have  passed  at  the  last  examination  in  tJie  preceding  calendar 
year ;  and  marks  will  l>e  assigned  as  follows :  One  mark  for 
each  subject  in  which  the  child  that  passes  does  fairly  good  work ; 
a  half-mark  instead  of  a  whole  mark  for  each  subject  in  which 
the  child  barely  satisfies  the  Inspector,  and  a  mark  and  a-hali 
(instead  of  one  mark)  for  excellent  work  in  a  subject  Two  ''half- 
marks  '*'  may  l)e  taken  as  contributing  towards  a  pttss«  but  for  a 
child  that  has  mora  than  two  half-marks  a  failure  will  be  recorded. 
The  marks  of  a  child  that  has  been  less  than  thi-ee  months  at  tbc 
school  at  which  he  passes  will  not  be  counted. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  every  seiJarately-numbered  subject  in 
the  following  list  will  be  reckoned  as  one  subject,  and  every  separately- 
numbered  group  of  subjects  as  one  subject : — 

Standaitis  L  and  IL 

I.  English.  2.  Heading,  and  oral  s|)elling.  3.  Writing.  4.  Arithmetic. 
6.  Sewing.    6.  For  Standard  II.  only,  Greography. 

Standards  III.  and  IV. 

1.  English.  2.  Reading.  3.  Writing  and  dictation.  4.  Arithmetic,  and 
mental  arithmetic.    5.  Gfeography.    6.  Sewing. 

Standards  V.  and  VI. 

1.  Composition  and  ^mmar.  2.  Reading  and  definition.  3.  Spell- 
ing, dictation,  and  writing.  4.  Arithmetic.  5.  Greography.  6.  Needle- 
work. 

(2.)  In  every  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  fifteen  an 
assistant  teacher  (ordinarily  the  teacher's  wife)  will  receive  payment  as 
follows : — 

The  payment  for  a  quarter's  work  will  be  made  in  one  sum  after  the 
quarters  attendance  nas  been  ascertained,  and  will  depend  on  the 
average  attendance,  but  so  that  the  number  paid  for  will  be  ten  less  than 
the  average  attendance. 

The  payment  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  6s.  3d.  per  head  per 
quarter  for  the  average  attendance  reduced  by  ten,  as  befoie  explained. 

Xo  payment  will  be  made  unless  the  assistant  has  attended  three  times  a 
week  for  an  hour  each  time  to  teach  sewing. 

No  payment  above  £3  2s.  6d.  will  be  made  unless  the  assistan^as 
attended  for  two  hours  on  each  of  three  afternoons  a  week,  half  the  time 
being  devoted  to  sewing,  and  the  other  half  to  ordinary  school  work. 

No  pavment  above  £4  13s.  9d.  will  be  made  unless  the  assistant  has 
attended  every  afternoon  for  two  hours. 

No  payment  above  £7  16s.  3d.  will  be  made  unless  the  assistant  has 
attended  during  the  whole  school  time. 

No  assistant  shall  receive  more  than  £12  10s.  for  a  quarter's  work,  but  a 
second  assistant,  approved  of  by  the  Department,  may  be  employed,  and  in 
that  case  the  payment  appropriate  to  the  attendance  shall  be  divided 
between  the  two  a.ssistants  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Department  after  consultation  with  the  head  teacher. 

The  master's  wife  naay  decline  to  act  as  an  assistant ;  or  she  may  elect  to 
act  only  as  sewing-mistress,  with  the  title  of  assistant,  leaving  tne  other 
work  to  be  done  by  a  second  assistant ;  or  the  Dei)artment  may  direct  her  so 
to  do. 

A  master's  wife  acting  only  as  sewing-mistress  will  not  receive  more  than 
£4  13s.  9d.  a  quarter,  and,  if  she  devotes  less  than  six  hours  a  week  to  the 
teaching  of  sewing,  she  will  not  receive  more  than  £3  2s.  6d.  a  quarter. 

X.— School  Registers  and  Returns. 

•K-  «  «  -K-  «  « 

XI.— The  I^^se  of  the  Schoolroom. 

(1.)  The  schoolroom  is  to  be  used  as  a  schoolroom  only,  and  the  teacher 
shall  not  allow  it  to  be  put  to  any  other  purjwse  whatsoever,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

(2.)  If  the  people  in  the  district  wish  religious  services  to  be  held  in  the 
schoolroom  they  must  make  an  ai)i»licatiou  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  obtain  his  sanction.  In  cases  in  which  this  has  been  obtained  and 
service  has  been  held  in  the  school  the  room  must  always  be  properly 
cleaned  and  set  in  order  for  the  school  work  of  the  follo^dng  day,  at  the 
cost  of  the  persons  that  have  had  the  use  of  the  school. 

(3.)  The  schoolroom  is  to  be  used  as  a  polling-place  for  the  election  of  a 
memoer  of  the  General  Assembly,  if  so  required  by  the  Returning  Officer. 
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XIL—Text-books,  Material,  etc. 

♦  ♦♦♦*♦ 

XIIL— HoLiDAYn. 

(1.)  Tlie  following  shall  l>e  observed  as  close  holidays  in  all  Xativc 
schools  :  All  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  the 
24th  Majr,  the  9th  November^  the  anniversary  ot  the  founding  of  the 
province  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  the  dav  of  any  agricultural  or 
norticultural  show  in  the  neighbourhood,  anv  holiday  proclaimed  by  public 
authority,  five  days  beginninjy;  with  the  Istst  Monday  in  June,  and  the  six 
weeks  beginning  with  the  third  Monday  in  December.  On  all  other  days 
of  the  year  the  schools  shall  be  oi)en,  and  the  teachers  shall  be  present  at 
their  duty  ;  but  the  pupils  need  not  attend  school  on  the  day  on  which  the 
election  of  Committee  is  held  when  that  day  is  the  Friday  before  the  third 
Monday  in  December. 

XIV. — School-hours. 

(1.)  The  net  time  devoted  to  school  work  shall  be  four  hours  daily— ^iz., 
from  10  to  12,  and  from  1  to  3.  There  are  to  be  no  "intervals  either 
at  morning  or  afternoon  school. 

(2.)  If  the  schoolmaster  is  also  Postmaster  he  must  make  up  before 
school-time  any  niails  that  have  to  be  dispatched  during  school-time  ;  and 
if  his  post-office  is  a  telephone-station  he  must  make  arrangeinents  by  which 
some  member  of  his  household  will  attend  to  the  telephone  in  school-time. 
[This  rule  has  l)een  made  with  the  concuri-ence  of  the  Post  Office 
authorities.] 

XV. — School  Committers. 

(i.)  In  every  district  there  shall  l)e  a  Committee  of  five  persons. 
This  Committee  shall  be  elected  annually  at  a  meeting  of  the  {mrents  and 
guardians  of  children  in  the  district.  It  is  desirable  that  the  conunittee-men 
be  all  Maoris  or  half-castes  ;  but,  in  districts  where  there  is  no  Maori  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Europj?an  castoms  to  carry  on  the  business  satis- 
factorily, an  extra  meml)er,  a  European,  may  be  elected,  provided  that  no 
European  shall  act  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  until  his  election  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

(2.)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  election  shall  take  place  in  the 
sclioolhouse  on  Friday  in  the  last  week  of  each  school  year,  and  the  new 
Committee  shall  take  ofiicc  on  the  1st  of  January.  Notice  in  English  and 
in  Maori  shall  bo  jKxsted  on  the  schoolhouse  door  by  the  teacher  fourteen 
days  before  the  day  of  election.  The  Inspector  of  Native  Schools  shall 
apix)int  a  Returning  officer.  Each  candidate  shall  be  proi)osed  and 
seconded,  and  the  voting  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  Hetuming  OflScer  shall 
decide  who  arc  entitled  to  vote,  and,  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  candidates 
receiving  an  e^iial  nmuber  of  votes,  shall  decide  the  election  by  his  casting- 
vote.  Tne  Minister  niay,  if  he  see  fit,  direct  that  the  election  of  any  jiar- 
ticular  School  Committee  take  place  on  some  day  other  than  that  herein- 
before Drescribed,  and  in  such  case  the  new  Committee  shall  take  office 
on  the  ni-st  dav  of  the  month  nf-xt  following  the  election.  If  in  any  case 
the  election  be  deferred  through  the  non-attendance  of  the  electors 
at  the  time  appointe<l,  the  Minister  mav  appoint  another  day  for  it.  In 
order  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  school  as  little  as  possible,  deferred 
elections  will  be  held  on  Saturday. 

Should  a  member  of  the  C-ommittee  die  or  resign  during  his  year  of 
office  the  remaining  members  shall  appoint  a  successor,  and  report  to  the 
Department. 

(3.)  As  soon  as  the  election  is^  over  the  members  of  Committee  present 
shall  proceed  to  elect  a  Clmirmau  from  amongst  their  number. 
The  returning  Officer  shall  then  enter  the  names  of  the  new 
Committee  in  the  log-book,  and  shall  foi-wanl  to  the  Minister  the  names  of 
the  members.  The  Committee  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
appointed. 
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(4.)  The  Committee  should  hold  at  least  four  meetings  during  the 
year— viz.,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October ;  out  the  Chairman  may  at  any  time  call  a  8i)ecial 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  any  matter  that  may  need  imme- 
diate attention. 

(5.)  A  concise  statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  each  meeting  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  entered  in  the  log-book,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman.  This  statement  may  be  drawn  up  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  or  by  the  Schoolmaster,  and  may  be  in  Maori  or  in 
English. 

(6.)  The  ^rincijml  duty  of  the  Committee  is  to  see  that  a  proper  average 
attendance  is  maintainea  at  the  school. 

(J.)  On  the  complaint  of  the  teacher  that  any  pupil  is  unmanageable,  or 
that  it  is  undesirable  that  he  or  she  should  remain  at  the  school  any  longer, 
the  parents  may  be  requested  by  the  Committee  to  remove  such  pupil  from 
the  school.  Should  the  parents  refuse  to  do  this,  the  Committee  may  dis- 
miss the  pupil,  provided  that  such  dismissal  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Department. 

(8.)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  see  that  there  is  a  proper  supply 
of  firewood  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  to  ai-range  matters  so  that  the 
schoolroom  may  be  cleaned  every  night,  and  scrubbed  out  at  least  once  a 
month. 

(9.)  The  Committee  may,  should  occasion  arise,  forward  to  the 
Department  any  complaint  they  may  have  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
school.  It  is  no  imrt  of  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  interfere  with  the 
teacher  personally  in  any  way.  That  officer  has  the  sole  charge  of 
the  schoolhouse,  the  residence,  and  the  grounds,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
Department  alone  for  the  general  management  of  the  school. 

XVI.  — Falling-off  in  the  Attendance. 

(1.)  If  the  attendance  at  a  school  should  from  any  cause  suddenly  decrease 
considerably,  or  if  after  vacation  the  children  should  not  at  once  assemble, 
the  teacher  should  immediately  report  the  fact. 

XVII.— Native  Schools  may  become  Board  Schools. 

(r.)  As  soon  as  the  Inspector  shall  report  that  all  the  children  in  a  Xative- 
school  district  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  English  to  enable  them  to 
work  for  the  "  standards  of  education  "  with  advantage,  the  Native  school 
in  that  district  may  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  the  Education  district  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

XVIII.— EiTEOPEAN  Children  at  Native  Schools. 

(1.)  Where  the  parents  desire  it,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  attendance  of 
European  children  at  a  native  school.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  teacher 
must  Dear  in  mind  that  the  object  for  which  his  school  has  been  established 
is  the  instruction  of  Maori  children.  He  must  let  nothing  interfere  injuri- 
ously with  his  proper  work. 

(2.)  In  a  mixed  school'the  records  of  the  attendances  of  Maoris  and  Euro- 
peans are  to  be  kept  separate. 

(3.)  The  teacher  s  children,  if  of  school  age,  may  attend  the  school,  but 
must  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  other  pupils.  The 
younger  children  of  the  teacher's  family  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
schoolroom  during  the  school  hours,  unless  by  special  authority  of  the 
Department 

XIX.— Grazing. 

(1.)  Unless  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Department,  teachers 
must  not  have  horses  and  cattle,  or  other  stock  of  any  description,  running 
on  Maori  land,  whether  on  sufferance  or  in  consideration  of  payment  made 
to  Native  owners, 
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XX.— Inspection. 

(1.)  The  Inspector  will  visit  every  Native  school  once  in  the  course  of 
each  year  to  examine  the  school  and  report  upon  it.  About  four  weeks' 
notice  of  an  approaching  visit  of  this  kind  will  be  ^ven.  Organising  visits 
or  visits  for  inspection  only,  may  be  paid  at  any  time  without  notice. 

XXL— District  Superintendent. 

(1.)  A  District  Superintendent  mav  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  to 
exercise  supervision  over  a  group  of  schools.  The  District  Superintendent 
will  visit  each  school  at  his  convenience.  At  his  visits  he  will  take  note  of 
the  attendance  at  the  school.  He  shall  ffive  the  Department  information 
concerning  matters  connected  with  the  scuools  when  he  considers  it  desir- 
able to  do  so. 

(2.)  The  Committee  and  teacher  of  every  school  will  be  informed 
of  the  name  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  district  in  which  the  school 
is  situated. 

(3.)  The  correspondence  between  any  teacher  and  the  Department  shall 
pass  through  the  nands  of  the  District  Superintendent 

f4.)  If  in  any  district  there  be  no  District  Superintendent  the  teadiers 
will  oe  instructed  as  to  the  channel  through  which  the  correspondence  is  to 
be  carried  on. 

(5.)  Local  visitors,  whose  general  function  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the 
Department  any  matter  connected  with  the  Native  school  or  schools  in 
their  district,  mav  be  appointed  by  the  Minister.  The  special  function  of 
local  visitors  shall  be  to  iiay  unannounced  visits  to  the  scnools,  to  examine 
the  registers,  count  the  children  present,  and  enter  the  result  in  the  log- 
book. 

XXIL— Teachers  may  Estabush  Evening  Classes. 

(1.)  The  teacher  of  a  Native  school  may  establish  an  evening  class  for 
adults.  If  the  Inspector  report  that  such  class  is  efficiently  conducted,  the 
attendances  at  the  class— being  stated  in  a  separate  return  made  by  the 
teacher — will  be  added  to  the  ordinary  school  attendances,  so  as  to  increase 
the  average  on  which  the  salary  of  the  teacher  partly  depends.  Teachers 
may  receive  fees  from  evening-class  pupils. 

XXIIL— Interpretation. 

(L)  Of  persons  of  mixed  race,  only  those  living  as  Maoris  will  be 
reckoned  as  Maoris  in  the  interpretation  of  this  code. 

(Signed) 


Education  Department,  Minister  of  Education. 

Wellington. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


"THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL    TEACHERS    INCORPORATION    AND 
COURT  OF  APPEAL  ACT,  1895,"  AND  ITS  AMENDMENT  IN  1897. 


Title. 

1.  Short  Title. 

2.  Con!?tniction  of  Act. 

3.  Interpretation. 

INCORPORATION. 

4.  RegpiitratioQ  of  nocieties.     Appli- 

cation.   Particular  to  accoiu- 
(Miny  application. 

5.  ReffiBtrar  to  roister  society  when 

Act    complied    with    and    fee 
paid. 

6.  Certificate  of  incorporation. 

7.  Power    to    uiake  mleH.      What 

rules  to  provide  for. 

8.  Evidence  of  rules. 

9.  Powers  of  incorporated  society. 

10.  Effect  of  resignation  of  member. 

11.  Where  society  deemed    situate. 

Returns.     Penalty  for  neglect. 

12.  Limitation  of  number  of  societies. 

COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

13.  Court  of  Appeal. 

14.  Constitution  of  Court. 


PROCEDURE  ON  APPEAL. 

15.  Notice  of  appeal  to  be  served  on 

Board  by  appellant. 

16.  Board  to  serve  statement  in  reply. 

17.  Cafie  on  appeal. 

18.  Minister  on  receipt    to    appoint 

Magistrate. 

19.  Quorum  of  Court. 

20.  Court  to  hear  appeal  at  convenient 

place.     Notice  of  hearing. 

21.  Appearance  of  parties. 

22.  Powers  of  Court. 

23.  Decision  of  Court  to  be  in  writing. 

24.  Decision  to  be  final. 

25.  Effect  of  decision  for  appellant. 

26.  Court  may  award  costs.  Expenses. 

Recovery  of  costs  from  appel- 
lant. 

27.  Extension  of  periods. 

28.  Efiect  of  non-attendance  of  mem- 

bers of  Court. 

REGULATIONS. 

29.  Regulations    may    be  made    for 

purposes  of  Act. 

Schetlule.*^. 


1895,  No.  48. 

An  Act   to  provide  for   the  Incorporation  of  Societies  of  Public-School   Title. 
Teachers,  and   the   establishment  of  Court  to  hear   and   determine 
Appeals  Dy  such  teachers  against  Dismissal  or  Suspension. 

[ZUt  October,  1895.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  in  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Short  Title  of  this  Act  is  "  The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorpora-  short  Title 
tion  and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,  1 895." 

2.  This  Act  shall  be  read  with  "  The  Education  Act,  1877,"  and  shall  Constnictiou 
apply  only  to  teachers  in  public  schools. 

3.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context, — 
**  Board  "  means  Education  Board  : 
"  Corporation  "  means  a  society  registered  under  this  Act : 
"  District "  means  education  district : 
^*  Minister  "  means  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  includes  any  member 

of  the  Executive  Council  who  for  the  time  being  is  acting  for  the 

Minister : 
"  Prescribed  "  means  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this  Act : 
"  Teacher  "  means  any  person  of  either  sex  whose  employment  is  that 

of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  colony,  whether  actually  so 

employed  for  the  time  being  or  not. 
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Kegibtiaiion 
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Appiicatiou  ( 
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society. 
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Where    .so- 
ciety deemed 
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RetumK. 


INCORPORATION. 

4.  Any  society  consinting  of  any  nmnber  of  teachers,  not  bein;;  less  than 
ten,  who  re.side  in  any  one  education  district,  and  are  associated  for  any  law 
ful  puriMxse  connected  witli  their  profession  (not  being  for  purposes  of  gainX 
may  be  registered  under  this  Act  on  compliance  with  the  following  provi- 
sions : 

An  a|iplication  for  registration,  stating  the  name  of  the  proposed 
s<K'iety,  and  signed  by  two  or  more  officers  thereof,  shall  be  made 
to  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  (hereinafter  called  "Uic 
Registrar  "). 

(2.)  Such  application  .shall  lie  accompanied  by — 

(a.)  A  list  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  society  • 

(fj.)  A  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
l»resent  at  a  meeting  of  the  scxjiety  siiecialljr  called  for  that  pur 
lK)se  only,  and  desiring  registration  under  this  Act ; 

(r.)  An  address  (to  l)e  called  the  "  registered  office ")  at  which 
the  business  of  the  society  is  conducted. 

.').  On  l>eing  satisfieti  that  the  provisions  of  section  four  hereof  have  beeu 
complied  with,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  pound,  the  Registrar  shaU 
register  the  society  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  thereupon  the 
s(K*iety  shall  become  a  Ixxly  corporate  by  the  name  mentioned  m  such 
applicaticm,  with  the  addition  ot  the  word  *'  Registered,"  which  shall  be 
its  corporate  style  and  title. 

6.  The  Registrar  shall  issue  to  such  society  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
in  the  prescribed  fonn,  and  such  certificate  shall  l^  evidence  that  the 
society  named  therein  is  duly  incor[)orated  under  this  Act. 

7.  Tie  members  of  a  society  incorixirated  under  this  Act,  and  their 
HUccessoi*s,  in  general  meeting  a.ssembled,  may  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society,  and  alter  and  annul  any  such  rules,  and,  in  particular 
may  by  such  rules  provide,  inter  a/io,  for— 

(I.).  The  qualifications  and  subscription  for  membership  ; 

(2.)  The  method  of  election  of  new  meml^rs  ; 

(3.)  The  number  and  designation  and  the  powers  of  the  officei's  ; 

(4.)  The  control,  investment,  and  disjjosition  of  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  stK'iety  ; 

(.').)  The  method  of  enforcing  observance  of  the  iiiles  by  iiieuibers  of  the 
sixjiety ;  ^ 

(C.)  The  control  and  use  of  the  common  seal ; 

8.  Primd  facie  evidence  of  the  rules  shall  lie  afforded  by  the  production 
of  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  thereof,  if  sealed  with  what  puqwrts  to  be 
the  seal  of  the  corix)ration  and  signed  by  the  President  or  Chairutan 
thereof. 

9.  Every  society  when  incorporated  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and 
a  common  seal,  and.  in  its  corporate  style  and  title,  may  hold  and  dispose 
of  real  and  i)ersonal  ])roperty,  and  mav  sue  and  be  sued,  and  may  recover 
any  moneys  due  to  the  corporation  by  any  i)erson  whether  a  member 

hereof  or  not. 

10.  Any  meuiljer  who  resigns,  or  in  any  other  way  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  the  coriKjration,  shall,  unless  the  rules  of  the  society  otherwise  provide, 
thereupon  cease  to  have  any  right  or  interest  in  its  pi-operty  and  concerns, 
but  shall  not  thei-ebv  be  freed  from  apy  then  existing  liability  to  the 
corjwration  whether  for  subscriptions  or  otherwise. 

11.  (1.)  Every  society  registered  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
situate  in  the  education  district  wherein  its  registered  office  is  situate. 

(2.)  Every    such  society  shall   forward  to  the  Registrar,   at   prescribed 
periodical  intervals,  prescribed  i*eturnfl  eontaining  prescribed  particulars. 
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(3.y  If  any  such  society  fails  or  neglects  to  furnish  such  returns,  or  to  Penalty  for 
otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Minister  may  cancel  neglect, 
its  incorporation. 

12.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  lor  any  society  to  be  registered  under  this  Act  Limitation  of 

without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Minister,  nor  for  any  society  to  be  number  of 

registered  under  a  name  so  similar  to  that  of  any  registered  society,  as,  in  societies, 
the  opinion  of  the  Registrar,  to  lead  to  confusion 

COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

J  3.  There  is  hereby  constituted  a  Teachers'  Court  of  Ap[)eal  (hereinafter  Court  of 
called  "  the  Court ")  for  the  purjwse  of  hearing  and  determining  appeals  by  Appeal, 
teachers  against  dismissal  or  suspension. 

14.  (1.)  For  the  purposes  of  each  apjieal,  as  it  arises,  the  Court  sliall  C'onstitntion 
consist  of  three  person.s,  as  follows  : —  of  Courr. 

Such  StijKjndiai-y  Magistrate  in  the  district  wherein  the  ai)i)ellant 
teacher  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal  or  suspension  as 
the  Minister  appoints  ; 

One  person  of  either  sex,  to  \ye  noininated  in  the  prescribed  manner  by 
a  corporation  situate  in  such  district  :  and 

One  such  ijerson  to  be  similarly  appointed  by  the  respondent  Board 
which  dismissed  or  suspended  such  teacher. 

(2.)  The  Stipendiary  Magisti*at-e  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Court,  and 
shall  have  an  original  and,  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  voting,  a  castijig- 
vote. 

PROCEDURE  ON   APPEAL. 

15.  (1.)  The  appellant  shall,  within  twenty-eight  days  after  the  receipt  by  Notice  of 
him  of  the  official  notice  of  dismissal  or  susijension,  serve  on  the  Board  a  Appeal  to  l)e 
notice  of  appeal  in  the  form  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto.  served  on 

Board  by 
(2.)  Such  notice  shall  briefly  but  clearly  state  the  grounds  of  appeal.  appellant. 

(3.)  Such  notice  shall  be  void  unless  it  contains  a  memorandum  by  the 
aforesaid  corporation  nominating  a  member  of  the  Court,  with  his  consent 
in  writing,  for  the  purposes  of  tne  appeal,  and  undertaking  to  pay  what- 
ever casts  may  be  awarded  against  the  appellant. 

(4.)  Such  undertaking  shall  be  given  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
corjwration  and  the  hands  of  two  of  its  officers,  and  when  so  given  shall 
bind  the  corporation. 

(5.)  The  appellant  shall  forward  to  the  Minister  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
appeal. 

16.  (1.)  The  Board  shall,  within  ten  days  after  service  of  the  notice  of  Boanl  to 
appeal,  serve  on  the  appellant,  at  the  registered  office  of  the  afwcvsaid  serve  ntate- 
corporatioUj  a  statement  in  reply,  in  the  fonn  in  the  Second  Schedule  me.it  in 
hereto,  setting  forth  briefly  but  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  dismissal  or  reply, 
suspension  and  the  Board's  answer  to  the  notice  of  appeal,  and  nominating 

a  member  of  the  Court,  with  his  consent  in  writing,  tor  the  purposes  of  the 
appeal. 

(2.)  Such  statement  in  reply  may  be  prepared  and  served  by  the  Chair- 
man or  any  two  members  of  the  Board,  without  convening  a  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

(3.)  If  the  Board  fails  or  neglects  to  duly  nominate  a  member  of  the 
Court,  the  other  two  members  shall  constitute  the  Court  for  the  puri)oses 
of  the  appeal. 
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CaMon 
appeal. 


Minister  on 
receipt  to 
appoinl 
Magistrate. 


i^aorum  of 
Court. 


17.  Such  notice  of  appeal  and  statement  in  reply  ahall  form  the  case  on 
appeal,  and  the  Board  shall,  within  the  said  period  of  ten  days,  forward  to  the 
Minister  a  copy  thereof. 

18.  Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  if  forwarded,  or,  if  not,  then  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  period  within  which  it  should  have  been  forwaraed,  the 
Minister  shall  appoint  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  as  aforesaid,  and  forward 
to  him  such  cop;^  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  appellant's  copy  of  the  notice 
of  appeal),  with  instructions  to  conyene  the  Ck>urt  for  the  purposes  of  the 
appeal. 

19.  At  all  sittings  of  the  Court  the  quorum  shall  be  two,  whereof  the 
Chairman  shall  be  one. 


Court  to  hear       ^'  ^^'^  '^^  Court  shall  hear  and  determine  the  appeal  at  such  oon- 

appeal  at  venient  place  and  time  as  the  Chairman  appoints  in  that  behalf,  the  time 

convenient  being  not  later  than  fourteen  days  after  receipt  by  him  of  the  Minister's 

place.  inistructions  as  aforesaid. 

(2.)  At  least  three  days'  previous  notice  of  such  place  and  time  shall  be 
given  to  the  parties,  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  Court,  by  the  Chair- 
man. 


Notice  of 
hearing. 


Appearance 
of  jvirtien. 


Powen*  of 
(Vmri. 


l)eoi{*ion  cf 
i^ourt    to   be 
in  writing. 

Dooision  to 
be  Inial. 

Effect,  nf  ileci- 
sioii  for 
appellant. 


Court  may 
award  coBtB. 


21.  The  apjjellant  may  himself  appear,  or  may  be  represented  by  some 
person  on  his  behalf  ;  and  the  Hoard,  as  respondent,  shall  be  represented  by 
its  Chairman  or  some  other  i)er8on  appointed  by  the  Board,  but  no  solicitors 
or  counsel  shall  ap]>ear  or  l»e  heard. 

2-2.  The  Court,— 

(1.)  May  waive  any  technical  error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings ; 

(2.)  May  adjourn  its  sittings  from  time  to  time  ; 

(3.)  8liall  take  evidence  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  any  member  of 
the  Court ; 

(4.)  Shall  not  be  Iwund  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  ; 

(5.)  Shall  conduct  its  proceedings  in  public  or  (with  the  consent  of  both 
parties)  in  private  ; 

(0.)  Shall  hear  and  determine  the  appeal  according  to  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

23.  The  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  l)e  given  to  each  of  the  parties,  and  shall  also  be 
forwarded  to  the  Minister. 

24.  The  decision  of  the  Court  shall  l>e  final  and  binding  on  Iwth 
parties. 

2.').  (1.)  If  by  such  decision  it  appears  that  the  appellant  has  been  wrong- 
fully dismissed  or  suspended,  he  shall,  if  the  Court  so  orders,  be  entitled  to 
be  reinstated,  or,  at  the  oi)tion  of  the  Board,  to  be  appointed  to  a  simDar 
position  in  another  school,  and  shall  also,  if  the  Court  so  orders,  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  reasonable  com|)ensation  for  loss  of  salary  as  the  Court 
directH. 

(2.)  Such  compensation  shall  in  no  case  exceed  a  continuance  of  hissalarj' 
from  the  date  of  his  suspension  or  dismissal  until  the  date  jf  his  reinstate- 
ment or  appointment  as  aforesaid. 

(26.)  (1.)  The  Court  inay  award  costs,  fix  the  amount  thereof  and  direct 
by  and  to  whom  they  shall  lye  paid  and  in  what  proportions,  and  they  ahall 
be  payable  accordingly.  ' 
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(2.)  Tn  such  costs  shall  be  included  witnesses'  expenses,  and  the  actual  Expenses, 
expenses  incurred  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  Court  and  its  members  in  holding 
the  sittings  of  the  Cfourt. 

(3.)    All  costs  awarded  against  the  appellant  shall  be  payable  by  the  Recovery  of 
corporation  nominating  the  member  of  the  Court  as  aforesaid,  and,  when  so  costs  from 
paid,  may  be  recovered  by  such  corporation  from  the  appellant  appellant. 

27.  The  Minister  mav  in  special  circumstances  extend  the  period  within   Extention  of 
which  anything  is  by  tnis  Act  required  to  be  done.  periods. 

(28.)  (1.)  If  any  nominated  member  of  the  Court  neglects  or  refuses  to  Effect  of  non 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  Court,  the  appeal  shall  be  heard  and  determined  attendance 
in  his  absence.  members  of 

(2.)  If  neither  of  the  nominated  members  so  attend,  the  apiieal  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  Magistrate  shall  make  order  accord- 
ingly. 

BEGULATIONS. 

29.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations, —  Regulations 

(1.)  For  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  the  Court,  and  providing  for^pun^^^fi^ 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  case  of  non-attendance  of  Qf  Act^^ 
any  witness  ; 

(2.)  For  the  procedure  on  apjjeal,  and  the  conduct  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Court. 


(3.)  For  the  time  and  mode  of  doing  anything  prescribed  by  this  Act 

3r  any  other 
effect  to  this 

All  such  regulations  shall  be  gazetted. 


(4.)  Forany  other  purpose  that  he  thinks  necessary  in  order  to  give  full 

Act 


SCHEDULES. 


Schedules. 


First  Schedule. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Board  of  the  District 

of 

Take  notice  that  I  [Tedchei^s  fvll  naviie\^  of  ,  hereby  appeal 

under  the  provisions  of  "The  Public  School-Teachers  Incorporation  and 
Court  of  Appeal  Act,  1895,"  against  the  decision  of   the  Board,  dated  the 

day  of  ,   189    ,  dismissing  \cr  suspending,  a« 

ikt  ease  may  ^Tnie  from  my  occupation  as  teacher  at  the 
Public  School.    The  following  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  rely :  [Here  state 
grounds  of  apjieal]. 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  18    . 

A.B ,  Teacher. 

Memorandum  [at  foot  of  Xotice  of  Ajypeai], 

The  [Name  of  Corjxyrati<m\  hereby  nominates  CD.,  of  [addressX  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal,  and  also  under- 
takes to  pay  whatever  costs  may  be  awarded  against  tlie  appellant 

As  witness  the  common  seal  of  the  [Xavie  of  corporation^  at 
this  day  of  ,  18      . 

/^  a  \  ^•^•»  [P^^ig^f^tion  of  officeX 

^^^'  G.H.,  [Designation  of  office]. 

[  hereby  consent  to  act  as  member  of  the  Court  for  the  purposes  of  this 
appeal  CD. 
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Rfx'ond  Schedule. 
To  A,B. 
The  following  is  the  statement  in  reply,  by  the  Education  Board  of  the 
District  of  ,  as  resnondent,  to  your  notice  of  appeal  under 

the  provisions  of  "  The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorporation  and  Court  o^ 
Appeal  Act,  1895  *' :  [Hei'e  state  reasons  for  dismissal,  S:.], 

And  take  notice  that  the  Board  hereby  nominates  I  J.,  of  , 

rs  one  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  Court  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal. 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  18   . 

C'hainnan  [or  Secretary]  of  the  Board 

I  HERKRY  coiisent  to  act  as  nienil)er  of  the  Court  for  the  purjKwes  of  this 
ap|>eal.  LJ. 


BEOrLATIOXS    FRAMED    UNDER   THE   PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS    IXCORPORATION   AND    COURT    OF 

APPEAL    ACT,    1895. 

[26  November,  1895.] 

(1.)  Incorporation  of  Teachers. 

1.  Application  for  registration  may  l>e  made  in  the  form  numbered  1  in 
the  Schedule  hereto. 

±.  The  certificate  of  incorinn-ation  may  be  in  the  fonn  naml)ered  i  in 
the  Si'hedule  hereto. 

3.  The  returns  referred  to  in  section  1 1  of  the  said  Act  shall  be  made  uj) 
to  the  31st  day  of  Decemlier  in  each  year,  and  shall  set  forth  as  on  that 
datc,--- 

(1.)  The  full  names  of  all  the  meml)er8  and  officers  of  the  society  (speci- 
fying the  office  held  by  each  officer). 

(2.)  The  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  the  investments  (if  any) 
representing  the  same. 

4.  Such  returns  shall  be  certified  as  correct  under  the  hand  of  the 
Secretary,  President,  or  Chairman  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Registrar  within  one  month  after  the  date  to  which  they  are  made 
up. 

(2.)  Court  of  Appeal. 

5.  A  summons  to  a  witness  shall  l)e  in  duplicate,  in  the  form  numbered 
3  in  the  Schedule  hereto.  Both  duplicaU»s  shall  be  signed  by  a  member 
of  the  (^ourt,  who  shall  retain  one,  and  issue  the  other  for  service  by  the 
ap])licant.  Service  shall  l>e  effected  by  delivering  a  copy  to  the  witness, 
and  at  the  same  time  ] producing  the  original  for  his  inspection  if  ^ 
desired. 

0.  Any  nunilwr  of  witnesses  may  l)e  included  in  one  summons,  but 
the  co]>y  served  need  only  contain  the  name  of  the  witness  u|)on  whom  it 
is  served. 

7.  \Vitnes.ses'  cxi)enscs  shall  be  according  to  the  scale  for  the  time  hehv^ 
m  force  in  the  Magistrate's  ( 'ourt. 

8.  If  any  witness  fails  to  attend  in  terms  of  his  summons  he  is  liable 
to  a  ])enalty  not  exceeding  £10,  recoverable  in  a  summary  way  by  informa 
tion  or  complaint  under  '*  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882." 

9.  The  apuellant  shall  open  his  case,  and  call  evidence  in  support  there 
of.    When  all  his  evidence  has  been  called,  his  case  shall  l>e  closed. 

10.  Tlie  respondent  shall  then  open  his  ca.se,  and  call  evidence  in  support 
thereof.  When  all  his  evidence  (if  any)  has  been  called,  his  ca.se  shall  be 
closed. 

11.  NTeither  party  shall  address  the  Court  after  his  evidence  has  been 
called  or  his  case  closed. 

12.  Subject  to  the  said  Act  and  these  regulations,  the  C^ourt  may  regulate 
its  own  ]>rocediire. 
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SCHEDULK 

Form  1  (Reg.  1). 

Under  "  The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorporation  and  Court  of  Appeal 
Act,  1895." 

Application  for  Registration. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  **The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorporation 
and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,   1895,"  we  herebv  make  application  for  the 
registration  under  that  Act  of  a  society  named  the  [Aaw«  of  the  Society]. 
We  enclose  herewith — 
fa.)  A  list  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  society. 
[b.)  A  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  specially  called  for 
that  purpose  only,  athI  desiring  registration  under  that  Act. 
The  address  at  which  the  business  of  the  society  is  conducted  is 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  189  . 

A.B., 
[Xame  of  oMce]  of  the  said  society. 

CD., 
[Xafne  of  office]  of  the  said  society. 
To  the  Registrar. 

Form  2  (Reg.  2). 

No.    .  New  Zealand. 

I.'nder  "The  Riblic-School  Teachers  Incoriioration  and  Court  of  Ap[iea] 
Act,  1895." 

Certificate  of  Reoistration  and  Incorporation. 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  day  of  ,  189  ,  the  was  duly 

registered  and  incorporated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  "  The  Public- 
School  Teachers  Incorporation  and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,  1895,"  under  the 
coqK>rate  style  and  title  of  "  The  (Registered). 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  189  . 

,  Registrar. 

Form  3  (Reg.  5). 

Under  "  The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorporation  and  Court  of  Appeal 
Act,  1896." 

Between  A.B.,  Appellant,  and  the  Education  Board  of  the  District 
of  Respondent, 

To  A.B.,  of  [DunedifL  Aferchant],  and  CD.,  of  [Dunedin,  Accountant]. 
You  and  each  of  you  are  nereby  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  ,  on  ,  the  day  of  189  ,  at         o'clock  in 

the  noon,  and  thereafter  from  day  to  day  until  discharged    from 

attendance,  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  above-mentioned  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  apiiellant  [or  respondent  I ;  and  you  are  also  required  to  have 
and  uroduce  all  books,  papers,  deeds,  and  writings  in  your  ix>ssession, 
custoay,  or  control  in  any  way  relating  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  in 
particular  (but  not  exclusively)  the  following  :  [stati7i{f  them]. 

If  you  fail  or  neglect  to  comply  with  this  summons  you  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £10. 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ?  1^9  ,  and  issued  in  the  name 

and  on  behalf  of  the  Court  by  CD., 

Member  thereof. 


[26th  October,  1896.] 

Once  in  every  year  each  society  registered  under  "  The  Public-School 
Teachers  IncoriX)ration  and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,  1895,"  shall  forward  to 
tbe  Registrar,  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
sucli  8(x;iety,  a  copy  of  its  annual  report,  together  with  a  statement  of 
acc4L»unts,  a  copy  of  by-laws,  and  a  statement  of  the  cases  of  appeal  in 
which  it  intervened  during  the  year  to  which  the  annual  report  relates. 
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ACT    TO    AMEND    THE    PUBLIC^CHOOL    TEACHERS 
INCORPORATION  AND  COURT  OF  APPEAL 

ACT  (1896X  1897. 

In  1897  an  Act  to  amend  "  The  Pablic-School  Teachers  Incorporation 
and  Court  of  Appeal  Act.  1895,"  was  passed.  It  provides  that  a  teacher 
shall  be  deemea  to  be  aismissed  in  any  case  where  his  enga«;ement  is 
determined  by  notice  from  the  Board :  provided  that  such  dismissal  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  wrongful  if  the  Board  satisfies  the  Court  of  Appeal 
under  that  Act  that  the  determination  of  the  engagement  was  reasonable, 
having  regard  to  any  of  the  following  circumstances  :— 

*'(1.)  the  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the  Board*s  affairs  ; 

*'  (2.)  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  ; 

"  (3.)  his  conduct ; 

"(4.)  any  other  s[9ecial  circumstances  irrespective  of  the  Board's  own 
legal  right  to  determme  the  engagement  by  notice.  ** 

The  following  account  of  the  Bill  of  1895,  from  ''The  New  Zealand 
iSchoolmaster  "  of  November,  1895,  is  here  appended  :— 

"  To  make  the  Bill  iierfect,  a  few  Committee  alterations  are  required. 
The  definition  of  teacner  is  not  comprehensive  enougL  It  Hhould  be  so 
widened  as  to  make  it  clearly  incluae  not  only  the  regular  staffs  of  the 
public  elementary  .schoolH,  but  all  specialists  employed  by  the  Boards  as 
itinerating  teachers,  or  as  trainers  and  instructors  of  teachers  in  any  special 
department  of  their  work.  These  should  all  be  protected  from  wrongful 
dismissal  which  might  prejudice  their  chances  of  employment  elsewhere. 

The  general  principles  of  the  Bill  will,  we  feel  sure,  commend  themselves 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  profession.  The  teachers  in  each  educational 
district  are  as  a  preliminary  proceeding  to  be  incorporated.  This  will  have 
a  ^ood  effect  in  ways  other  than  those  contemplated  in  the  measure.  Any- 
thing tending  to  make  teachers  realize  their  corporate  life  and  professional 
unity  must  do  good.  And  as  the  benefits  of  the  Bill  are  only  extended  to 
memlters  of  these  district  corporations,  teachers  everywhere  will  have  the 
strongest  possible  inducement — their  own  personal  self-interest — to  band 
togetner.  Every  appeal  must  be  sanctioned  bv  the  associated  teachers  of 
the  district  to  whicu  the  appellant  belongs,  and  his  associated  brethren  must 
guarantee  such  part  of  the  costs  of  the  appeal  as  the  appellant  may  be 
adjudged  to  pay.  There  is  here  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  careful  investigation 
of  every  case,  which  will  prove  a  powerful  check  against  frivolous  appeals. 
The  Board  of  Appeal  is  well  constituted.  Tlie  Board  of  Education  appoints 
a  reoresentative,  the  local  corporation  one,  and  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
of  tne  district  is  to  preside.  Everything  that  can  be  done  is  done  to  ensure 
fair  play  for  all  parties — proper  judicial  procedure,  and  a  speedy  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  The  Court  is  to  be  a  Court  of  eciuity,  and  adwniate  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  prevent  moral  justice  l)eing  thwarted  l>v  any  mere 
quibble  or  technicality.    Neither  party  to  the  appeal  is  to  employ  counsel,'^ 
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APPENDIX  G. 


STATISTICS    SELECTED    FROM    THE    TWENTY-THIRD    ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

PRESENTED  IN  AUGUST,  1900. 

(L)  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 
TABLE  A --School  Attendance  and  Yearly  Increase  from  1877  to  1899. 


School  Attendance. 


Yearly  Increase  on 


Year. 


08  O 


d 


Average 
Attendance. 


1877 

1878- 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


50,849 

50,707 

68,124 

74,359 

76,309 

79,416 

84,883 

90,670 

95,377 

99,206 

103,534 

104,919 

108,158 

110,665 

1 12,279 

114,305 

116,819 

119,900 

122,425 

123,533 

123,892 

123,207 


2 


55,688 

65,040 

75,566 

82,401 

8.3,560 

87,179 

92,476 

97,238 

102,407 

106,328 

110,919 

112,685 

115,456 

117,912 

119,523 

122,620 

124,686 

127,300 

129,856 

131,a37 

132,197 

131,621 

131,316 


Fourth     Whole 
Quarter.   Year. 


18  "S 
<o  a  P  !s 

'I 


il 


Average 
Attendance. 


40,435 

57,301 

62,946 

63,009 

66,426 

70,077 

74,650 

80,183 

83,361 

87^386 

90,849 

96,670 
96,264 
100,917 
99,872 
106,151 
107,222 
109,253 
110,523 
107,904 
107,066 


45,521 
5.3,067 
60,625 


73-8 
74-6 


61,822 

74-2 

63,709 

73-6 

67,373 

74  0 

72,657 

751 

78,327 

76-6 

80,737 

761 

85,637 

77-0 

90,108 

79-3 

93,374 

80-3 

94,632 

79-9 

97,058 

80-3 

99,070 

80-6 

98,615 

78-5 

103,490 

80-6 

106,622 

81-4 

108,976 

82-1 

110  993 

82-9 

110,256 

82*4 

108,405 

81-2 

8,858 
8,417 
6,235 
1,950 
3,107 
5,467 
5,787 
4,707 
3,829 
4,328 
1,385 
3,239 
2,507 
1,614 
2,026 
2,514 
3,081 
2,525 
1,108 
359 
[-685] 


5 

2 


9,352 
10,526 
6,835 
1,159 
3,619 
5,297 
4,762 
5,169 
3,921 
4,591 
1,766 
2,771 
2,456 
1,611 
3,097 
2.066 
2,614 
2,556 
1,181 
1,160 
[  -  576] 
[-306] 


Fonrth 
Quarter. 


Wholo 
Year. 


7,866 

5,645 
63 

3,417 

3,651 

4,573 

5,533 

3,178 

4,025 

3,463 

3,459 

2,362 
[-406] 

4,653 
[- 1.045]  L 

6.279 

1,071 

2,031 

1,270 

[- 2,619]  [ 

[-838]    I 


7,546 
7,558 
1,197 
1,887 
3,664 
5,284 
5,670 
2,410 
4,900 
4.471 
3,266 
1,258 
2,426 
2,012 
-455] 
4,875 
3,132 
2,354 
2,017 
-737] 
-1,851] 


The  Minister  of  Education,  in  his  report  dated  August  30th,  1900,  remarks  on 
the  figures  for  1899  as  follows  : — "  Expressing  the  strict  average  attendance  for  the 
year  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  weekly  roll-numbers,  we  get  81*2  Der  cent  as 
representing  Uie  regularity  of  attendance  during  the  year.  This  is  lower  toan  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  any  year  since  1694.  ...  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  true  causes  of  the  great  falling-off  in  attendance  as  compared 
with  the  sliffht  decrease  in  the  roll-numbers.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the 
increase  in  uie  amount  of  irregular  attendance  seems  to  call  for  attention  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  :  there  is  little  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  preventable. 

'*The  average  number  of    weekly  roll-numbers  throughout  the  year   1899 
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was  only  242  leas  than  for  the  year  18d8,  the  figures  being  133,540  for 
1899,  as  against  133,782  for  1898.  The  returns  furnished  to  the  R^^trar- 
Qeneral  appear  to  show  that  the  number  on  the  rolls  of  private  schools, 
includinff  Koman  Catholic  schools,  increased  during  1899  by  5i3  pupils; 
the  number  in  public  secondary  schools  increased  by  17.  Taking  public, 
primary,  and  secondary  schools,  and  private  schools  of  all  kinds,  we  have 
therefore  a  net  increase  of  288  on  the  rolls.  Now  allowing  for  deaths  of 
children  under  five,  the  number  of  births  in  the  Colony  during  1893  and 
1894  would  make  us  expect  an  increased  roll-number  in  1899  of  about 
300  children.  The  agreement  between  these  figures  is  so  close  as  to  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  little  or  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  any  school-roll.  The  leakage  in 
the  yearly  average  attendance  is  due,  in  short,  not  to  the  rolls,  but  to  the 
irregular  attendance.'^ 


TABLE  B.— School  Attendance  for  1899. 


Education 
Districte. 

«  o 
25,644 

Boll-nnmberB. 

?         s 

••*  J*              ,^ 

1         -3 

12,002        9,633 

«  e 

•S.W 

3 

28,013 

Average  Di 
Fourth  Qi 

_ 
1 

lily  Attendance. 

larter. 

Whole 
Y'ear. 

Total. 

■iLf? 

1 

Boy»  1  Girls. 
11,929  10,605 

1899. 

m 
m 

Auckland    

22,534 

22,612 

79-3 

Taranaki     

3,787 

1,492 

1,240 

4,039 

1.666    1,425 

3,091 

3.212 

78-2    8M 

Wanganni   

9,561 

*.23» 

3.479 

10,321 

4,228   3,916 

8,144 

8,415  1 

79-6     «« 

Wellington 

13,256 

6,882 

5,370  1 

14.768 

6,160    5,579 

11,739 

11,979 

80-4  ,m 

Hawke'sBay     ... 

7,426 

3,191 

2.757  , 

7,860 

3,347    2,894 

6.241 

6,499 

81-7  ,  m 

Marlboroagh 

2,061, 

648, 

609 

2,100 

894       847 

1,741 

1,751 

81-2  •  M 

Nelson 

5,118 

2,308 

1,591 

5.835 

2,448 

2,210 

4,658 

4,793 

81-1     SOi 

Grey     

1,519 

400 

314 

1,605 

680       731 

1,411 

1,430 

87-2 

m 

Westland     

1,296 

291 

295 

1,292 

559       570 

1,129 

\,\U 

85-7 

&i 

North  Canterbury 

19,683 

6,^06 

6,271 

20,218 

8,712 

8,033 

16,745 

16.592  i 

80-4 

m 

South  Canterbury 

4,970 

1,379 

1,210 

5,139 

2,300    2,091 

4,391 

4,338! 

83-7     86-3 

Otago    

19,842 

6,421 

5,655 

20,608 

9,032    8,333 

17,365 

17,748 

84-3  m 

Southland    

9,044 

3,056 

2,583 

9,517 

4,ir)8    3,719 
30,113  50,953 

7,877 
107,066 

7,902 
108,405 

81-8  ,  ^ 

TotaU  for  1899 

123,207 

49,115 

41,007 

131,315 

1 

81-2 1  m 

TotalA  for  1898 

123,892 
"68o 

48,633 
482 

40,904 

131,621 

1 

56,340  51,5^4 

1 

107,904 

1 10,256 
-1.851 

82-4      ...   1 

Difference     . . . 

103 

306' 

227 

-611 

1 

-838 

1-2 

■•• 

The  average  number  in  attendance  at  the  schools  during  1899  was 
smaller  than  in  1898  in  every  Education  District  except  Wellin^n, 
Marlborough,  and  Southland,  the  decrease  being  most  marked  in  North 
Canterbury  and  Otago.  But  the  average  attendance  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1899  shows  a  much  smaller  falling-off  from  that  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1898  than  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  other  quarters  of 
these  twi>  years  ;  this  fact  may  indicate  tnat  exceptional  causes  tending  to 
produce  a  low  attendance  in  1898  were  still  effective  in  the  first  three 
Quarters  of  1899. 
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TABLE  D.— Age  ahd  Sex  of  Pupils,  December,  1899. 


Ages. 


Boys.      GirU.      Total,  i     Percentages  for  Fire  Years. 


1 

1809. 

1896. 

1897. 

189S. 

I8e& 

Five  and  under  six  years 

5,323 

4,852 

10,175      7-8 

7-7 

1    7-6 

7-4 

7-4 

Six  and  under  seven  years 

6,881 

6.355 

13,236 

101 

101 

,10-0 

9-9 

9-8 

Seven  and  under  eight  years     . . . 

7,533 

7,075 

14,608     111 

lli2 

:  11-2 

11-2 

11-6 

£ight  and  under  nine  years 

7,768 

7,076 

14.844     11*3 

11-4 

11-2 

11-6 

11-5 

Nine  and  under  ten  years 

7,830 

7,282 

15,112     U-5 

11-4 

11-6 

11-6 

11-6 

Ten  and  under  eleven  years 

7.763 

7,224 

14,967     11*4 

11-7 

11-5 

11-5 

11-6 

Eleven  and  under  twelve  years- 

7,833 

7,409 

15,242     11-6 

11-2 

111 

11-3 

11-4 

Twelve  and  under  thirteen  years 

7,278 

6,699 

13.972     10*6 

10-5 

10-7 

10-6 

10-5 

Thirteen  and  under  fourteen  years 

5,608 

4,895 

10,497  ,    8-0 

81 

8-3 

81 

7-6 

Fourteen  and  under  fifteen  years 

3,095 

2,789 

5,884       4-5 

4-5 

4-5 

4-5 

4-4 

Over  fifteen  years 

1.300 

1,458 

2,758      21 

2-2 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

Totals         

68,201 

63,114 

131,315 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1 
1 

lOO-O 

100-0 

TABLE  E.— Classification  by  Standards,  December,  1899. 


Standards. 

Boys. 

■ 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Percentages  for  Five  Years 

■ 

1800. 

1806. 

18V7. 

1 

1806. 

i      1805^ 

PrefNuratory  classes    ... 

17,461 

15,490 

32,951 

2509 

24-52 

24-58 

24-91 

i    24-91 

Glass    for   Standard   I. 

8,806 

7,626 

16,831 

12-06 

12-32 

1280 

12-68 

13-01 

11. 

8,534 

7,797 

16,331 

12-44 

12-77 

12-85 

13-13 

13-41 

III. 

9,632 

8,762 

18,384 

14-00 

1415 

14-30 

14-46 

14-80 

IV. 

9,232 

8,694 

17.926 

13-66 

18-67 

1410 

14-11 

13-90 

V. 

7,451 

7,076 

14,626 

11-06 

11  17 

10-90 

10-53 

I0-S5 

VI. 

5,125 

4,896 

10,0^ 

7-63 

7-28 

7-26 

6-76 

6-27 

Passed    Standaid     VI. 

2,460 

2,883 

6,343 

4-07 

4*12 
100-00 

8-71 

3-48 

8-32 

Totals    

• 

68,201 

68,114 

131,316 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 
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TABLE  F.— AvKBAGE  Age  of  Pupils  at  Standard  Examinations  in  1899. 


Education  Districto. 

Average  Ages  for  Standards. 

1 
1 

Mean  of  Ages. 

Auckland           

Yi 

1               1 

L     i    II.    1    in.   1 

rs.  mot.iYn.    mot.  Yn.   mot.] 
\      11  1  10      2  1  11      2 

IV. 

Yn.   mot. 
12       3 

V. 

^r%.   mot. 
13      2 

VL 

Yn.   mot. 
13    11 

1899. 
Yn.   mot. 

11       7 

1898. 

Yn.   mot 

11       8 

Ttoanaki 

9        3     10 

7 

11      9 

12 

10 

13 

10 

14      8 

12       1  j  12      2 

Wanganoi          

9        1 

10 

1  i  11      5 

12 

7 

13 

5 

14      2 

11      9     11     11 

Wellington        

8        8 

9    ] 

il 

10      9 

11 

10 

12 

9 

13    10 

11       4      11       3 

Havke'sBay     

8      11      10 

1      11      3 

12 

4     13 

2 

14      0 

11     11      11       8 

Marlboroogh      

8        6  1    9    ] 

1 

LI  i  11      0 

12 

6     13 

5 

14      3 

11      7     11      7 

XelBon     

8        5       9] 

11      10     10 

11 

10 

12 

10 

13    10 

11      3 

11      4 

Grey        

8        9 

10 

1 

11      0 

12 

5 

13 

4 

14      4 

11      8 

11       8 

Wtttland 

8       11 

10 

0 

10    11 

12 

0     12 

11 

13     11 

11      5 

11       6 

Korth  Canterbary 

8        7 

9 

8 

10    11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

13      9 

11      3 

11       3 

Soath  Canterbary 

\ 

I       7 

9 

5     10      8  1 

11 

8 

12 

9 

13      8 

11      1 

11      2 

OUgo      

i 

%       6 

9 

6 

10      3 

12 

0 

12 

5 

13      7 

11      1 

11      3 

Southland           

8        9 

9 
9    ] 

9 

11 

10      9 

li2 

0 

13 

0 

13      9 

11      4 
11      6 

11      4 

Mean 

i 

}        9 

11      0 

12 

2 

13 

1 

14      0 

11      6 

Baoge  (difference  be 

tween  higheet  and 

lowest)      

0      10 

1 

2 

1      6 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1       1 

1      0 

1      0 

Mean  in  1898 

8      10 

9    ] 

11 

11      1 

12 

3 

13 

1 

14      1 

11      6 

... 

Bangeinl898 

._ 

J 

L        0 

1 

0 

1      2 

0 

11 

1 

2 

1      2 

1      0 

... 

TABLE  G.    Ex. 

VMiNATioN  Statistics  for  1899. 

Education  Districts. 

Bolls  on 

Da^s  of 

Examination 

Preparatory 
Ciasnee. 

1 

,  Pupils  1 

'       Sixt 
Stand 

above 
ard. 

0 

Present  in 

Standard 

Classes. 

17,736 

Passed. 

Auckland        

28,571 

9,564 

44 

1 

1       14,496 

Taranaki        

4,065 

1,300       , 

29 

2,623 

2,057 

Wanganoi      

10,330 

3^135 

154 

6,749 

5,533 

1 

Wellington     

14,973 

4,591 

516 

9,629 

8,296 

Hawke'sBay 

7,683 

2,501 

51 

5,009 

4,321 

MarlbQiongh 

2,099 

570 

60 

1,413 

1,189 

Nelson 

6,907 

1,714 

206 

3,886 

2,980 

Grey 

1,559 

480 

49 

1,008 

870 

Wcstlaad        

1,287 

349 

76 

838 

761 

North  Canterbary    ... 

20,428 

5,264 

189 

13,583 

11,466 

South  Canterbury     ... 

5,102 

1,408 

150 

3,445 

2,988 

Otago  

20,693 

6,279       ' 

565 

13,422 

11,839 

Southland      

9,424 

2,847 

1 

193 

6,204 

5,426 

1 

For  the  Colony  ... 

132,121 

40,002      \ 

2,678 

85,545 

72,221 

In  1896    

■ 

- 132,542 

40,599 

2,641 

• 

1 

86,463 

74,260 

720 
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Public  Schools  and  Teachers. 

The  number  of  schools  open  at  the  end  of  18d9  was  1,645,  or  21  more 
than  were  open  in  December,  1898.  The  total  avera^  attendance  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1899  was  107,066,  against  107,904  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1898.  The  mean  average  attendance  per  school,  therefore,  feU 
from  66*4  to  65*  1. 


TABLE  J.— NuMBKR  OF  Schools,  DECE.VBKR,  1899. 

In  this  enumeialion  every  couple  of  half-time  schools  is  reckoned  as  one  school,  except  iu  the  celamn 

for  number  of  such  schooK 


Schools  open. 

Average  Attendance  in 
Fourth  Quarter. 

Mean  Average  for  One 
School. 

Number  of  Schools  in  wbich  the  Average 
Attendance  for  the  Quarter  was— 

9 

1 

3 
S 

Education 
Districts. 

Under  15 
Pupils. 

15  and  under 
20  Pupils. 

20  and  under 
25  Pupils. 

25  and  under 
50  Pupils. 

50  and  under 
75  Pupils. 

U          9 

nil 

•-4 

300  and  under 
500  pupils. 

Number    of    Hi 
Schools. 

Number   of  Sul 
Schools. 

Schools  abullblieu 

Auckland 

353 

22,534 

63-8 

49 

51 

54    104 

35 

9 

19 

lo'     10 

1 

7oOas25 

1        , 
13  9 

Taranaki 

63 

3,091 

49-1 

7 

2 

9 

31 

5       6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

■  •  •                                 •   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Wanganni 

132 

8,144 

61-7 

9 

8 

17     56 

16       6 

1 

8 

10 

4 

...     2asl 

18   3 

Wellington 

146 

11,739 

80-4 

26 

18 

12'    40 

1 

14       9 

10 

6      7 

4i       ... 
1 

It  ... 

Hawke's  Bay 

75 

6,241 

83-2 

11 

6 

6     24 

8       4 

6 

6       2 

1 
2  2aAl 

17  .. 

Marlborough 

62 

1,741 

281 

40 

1 

3,      8 

4    ... 

5 

1    ... 

•  •  •                 ■  •  • 

40  3 

Nelson       

123 

4,658 

37-9 

42 

18 

13 

28 

1 

3 

4       1 

1 

•  it         [                     «  •  • 

1 
41    1 

Grey 

29 

1,411 

487 

9 

5 

1 

7 

4i      1 

•  »  • 

1 

1 

•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  • 

Westland 

33 

1,129 

342 

18 

5 

•  • 

4 

2 

2 

V  •  ■ 

2.  ... 

B   •    • 

B    •    • 

23 

1 

North  Canterbury 

199 

16,745 

841 

19 

18 

23 

70 

16 

14 

14 

11 

10 

4 

2asl 

12 

2 

Sonth  Canterbury 

67 

1 

4,391 

65-5 

5 

6 

» 

26 

10 

3 

1 

3       3 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

20 

1 

Otago        

2:22 

1 

17,866 

78-2 

29 

25 

21.    78 

25*     16 

1 

8 

10     10 

1 

6 

•   B    • 

2 

1 

Southland 

141 
1,645 

7,877 

55-9 

11 

13 
176 

18 
186 

61 

14 

6 

9 

1 

t    ... 

1 

77'    60 

1 

2 

26 

1 

8a84 

2 

3 

Totals  for  1899 

107,066 

651 

276 

531 

159 

81 

84 

64  as  32 

206 

24 

Totals  for  1898 

1,624 
21 

197,904 

66-4 

266 

163 
13 

203 
-17 

499 
32 

168 

-9 

91 
-10 

79 
5 

78J    50 

1 

27  63  as  31 

J 

176 
29 

20 

Differmoe     ... 

-838 

•   B    • 

9 

-1 

a  •  • 

-1 

1 

4 

4131b 


3  F 


n 
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The  number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  less  than  20  increased  by  22— viz.,  from  429  to  451  ;  the  number 
of  schools  with  average  attendance  20  to  24  decreased  by  17,  fn>m  203  to 
186  ;  hence  the  total  number  of  schools  with  average  attendance  under  25 
was  5  more  than  in  Deceml>er,  1898—637  as  against  632.  The  number  of 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  25  to  49  pupils  increased  by  32,  the 
figures  being  in  December,  1899,  531  schools,  ana  in  Deceml)er,  1898,  499 
schools. 

Taking  all  schools  l^elow  50  in  average  attendance,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  of  37  during  the  year— viz.,  from  1,131  to  1,168  ; 
there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  16  in  the  number  of  schools 
of  50  and  upwards  in  average  attendance— viz.,  from  493  to  477;  in  other 
words,  the  larger  schools^  or  town  schools  generally  speaking,  show  a  fall- 
ing-ott'in  attendance,  while  the  number  of  small  schools,  or  country  schools, 
is  greater  than  in  the  previoUvS  year.  The  number  of  half-time  .schools 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  1898  ;  while  the  number  of  subsidised 
schools,  which  in  Decemlwr,  1898.  shoAved  the  large  decrease  of  39,  again 
increased  from  1 7(»  to  205.  The  half -time  schools  and  subsidised  schools 
are  given  separately  in  two  columns  of  Table  J,  but  are  also  included  in 
the  other  figiu-es  of  that  table. 

The  nimiber  of  schools  closed  during  1 898  was  24  ;  as  the  net  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  was  21,  apparently  the  number  of  schools  opened  or 
reo]>encd  during  the  year  was  45. 


TABLE  K.— School  Staff,  Dkcemrru,  1899. 


Education 

Districts. 


1 

c 
Oh 


M.;  F. 


1 

9 

Heafl  of 
School. 

Head  of  D 
partment. 

Sole 
Teachers. 

Assistant 
Teachers. 

=3§ 

'1 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ToUl. 


M. 


F. 


All. 


3£ 


S  B 

1° 


5«^ 


5 


> 
< 


u 

99  -mr 


P*9 


SI 

«  ' 

s 
s 

tc 


Auckland      

Taranaki      

Wanganui     

Wellincton   

Hawkes  Bay 
Marlborough 

Nelson   

vjf  rey        •  •  >     •  •  >     •  • . 

VVestland      

North  Canterbury 
South  Canterbury 

Otago     

Southland 

Totals  for  1899 
Totals  for  1S9S 

Difference 


'  ... 

1 

i:r> 

1 
9 

■  «  • 

107 

102 

1 
34  i  103 

49 

190 

325 

464 

1  ...1  23!  4 

•  •  . 

1 

12 

23 

4  13 

10 

22 

50 

63 

...;  ... 

oij  7 

■  •  ■ 

*42 

26 

11  29 

3b 

74 

♦146 

136 

,  . 

• . , 

5()  10 

•  •  • 

22 

5S  31 

08 

22 

153 

131 

289 

1 

■  •  • 

32  8 

1 

9 

25  13 

38 

17 

73 

148 

«i  2 

•  .  . 

11 

411  1 

11 

•  ■  • 

15 

20 

69 

'  '  3*2  9 

•  .  • 

14 

08 

9 

t23 

11 

43 

60 

143 

1 '    ':    ii 

1 

2 

17 

2 

13 

2 

11 

14 

44 

...•  ...  7  3  ... 

•  •  ■ 

5 

18 

2 

12 

1 

9 

15 

42 

2.S,  ...  77  5 

1  28 

44 

50 

35 

129 

31 

86 

211 

298 

4 

.  .  2:.,  1 

•  ■  1 

4 

11 

26 

12 

29 

11 

18 

63 

78 

•  •  ■ 

...  81  ... 

•  •  ■ 

•  ■  • 

67 

84 

48 

135 

27 

55 

213 

274 

1' 

...  2S   1  ... 

;   1   1 

17 

54 

41 

12 

18 

13 

39 

124 

116 

1     1 

47,  ...,."»08 

61 

■■  1 
2i  51 

*39() 

r)79,214 

681 

230 

792 

•1.451 

2,164 

no  .  .'r)73 

69 

2 

55 

384 

548 

225 

698 

229 

831 

1,463 

2,201 

■ 

•  •  -1 

1 

-5 

-8 

•  •  • 

-4 

6 

31 

-11 

-17 

1 

-39 

-12 

-37 

789 

113 

*-282 

420 

221 

89 

209 

58 

57 

509 

141 

487 

240 


*3,015 
3,664 


22,534 
3,091 
8,144 

11,739 
6,241 
1,741 
4.6581 
1,411 
1,129 

16,745 
4,391 

17,365 
7,877 


107,066 
107,904 


28« 
27-4 

28-8 
28-0 
28-2 
19i6 
223 
24-3 
19-8 
32-9 
31-1 
357 
32-8 


3 


12 


35 
11 
31 


^7     -49;    -838 

I 


29-6  '1$S 
29-4  !l91 


02 


*  Includes  one  vacancy. 


t  Includes  one  general  kinder^rten  instructor 


J 


Tlie  Hifateia  of  Kdtirntton  in  Xeo'  Zt^ahnuh 
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TABLE  L.— Salaried  of  Teachers,  December,  18fK). 


lacation  DiatrietR. 


Under  £100. 


kland 

lUflb^^  A  •  •  •  •  •  • 

liogton  ... 
rk^s  Bay... 
Lboroagh  ... 

ton     

tland 

kb  Canterburj' 

bh  Canterbury 

iiland 


•  ■  a  a  •  ■ 


Totals  for  1899 

Totals  for  1898 
Difference 


Sewing-       Pupil-         Other 
mlBtreseea.   teachers.  '  Teachers. 


80 
23 

•  •  • 

12 

•  a  • 

6 


:^5 
11 

31 


198 


239 


110 
175 
94 
15 
54 
13 
10 
117 
29 
82 
52 


1,022 


2,243 
2,256 


229 
36 
47 

109 
36 
M 
94 
29 
34 

147 
37 

142 
29 


1,023 


u 

q 
9^  Se*) 


••♦4 


«^ 


»4 


a  •*• 


266>  41;  13 


41 
102 
78 
72 
18 
54 
13 
11 
207 
68 


4 

21 

49 

15 
o 

5 
3 
2 
25 
5 

193|     54 
147!     11 


1.270 


-13 


237 


I,202i  239 


1 
9 
3 


12 

15 
1 


58 
64 


1 

•  ■ 

1 


-22'    -2!   -6 


Total  of 

rates  of 

Salary, 

December, 

1899. 


869  . 

136 

281 

432 

221 

95 
209 

58 

57 
544 
152 
518 
240 


3,812 


3,855 


£ 

74,489 

10,219 

28,701 

39,709 

21,521 

5,750 

16,036 

4,290 

4,196 

53,5.">9 

14,268 

58,361 

26,7*29 


p.  d. 

0  0 

12  0 

16  0 

19  0 

10  11 

2  5 

0  0 

0  0 
18  1 

9  8 

14  0 

1  3 
16  0 


357,833  19    4 


364,273    6    4 


-43    -6.4.S9    7    0 


TABLE  M.— Teachers,  Certificated  and  Uncertificated,  31st  December,  1899. 
(Numbers  in  bracket»  represent  lioensed  teachers  included  in  other  numbers.) 


lacation  Districts. 


•  •  •         p  ■  • 


a  a  •  a  a  • 


•  •  a  •  •  • 


•  a  •  a  •  • 


7     •■' 
stland 

th  Canterbury 

th  Canterbury 

■C^^      •■«         •»•         ••« 

tthland  ., 


Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


I  •  •  *  ■  a 

for  1899 
for  1898 
for  1897 
for  1896 
for  1895 
for  1894 
for  1893 
for  1892 
for  1891 


ikland 

•saki 

npanni 

Qineton 

rk^sBay     ... 

rlboTongh 


522 

76 

153 

211 

108 

36 

1091 

38 

29 

378 

109 

400 

176 


2,345 
2.325 
2.244 
2,179 
2,084 
1,984 
1,914 
1,826 
1J63 


«9 


12  ifj-gp 

1^  i^'ih 


... 

... 

■  ■  • 

1 

4^ 

i 

1 

T 
*   •   • 

1 

•  ■    ■ 

•  •   * 

■   •   • 

"4 

2 

5 

15 

3 

28 

2 

20 

1 

17 

5 

24 

5 

24 

4 

22 

6 

19 

7 

17 

oo 


••2  ■  C  c  P.        '3 


■43 

is 


o 


Tw. 


^'^  £5 

III 


o 


Fupil-teacliers 

having  Certificates , 

not  mcluded  in 

Column  headed 

*'  Certificated 

Teachers.'* 


13[1] 

3[1] 

10[2] 

550 

74 

1 

1 

3 

81 

•  a  • 

i 

5 

5 

171 

17 

%w 

1 

22 

245 

34 

2 

4r2i 

i2r2i 

127 

9 

3 

1 

,33* 

74 

2 

7rii 

9fn 

29'' 

155 

6 

2(11 

1 

4 

45 

1 

1 

2 

15 

47 

■  * « 

i2fn 

a  •  • 

0 

392 

•  • 

:{[il 

a  •  • 

•   ■  a 

112 

4 

I 

•  •  • 

•  •   • 

405 

■  •  ■ 

3 

1 

3 

1S8 

3 

64[6] 

28[4] 

138[4] 

2,592 

l.>0 

5.X3] 

42[61 

145[41 

2,698 

175 

9215] 

45[61 

146f3J 

2,e49 

111 

96{15] 

42[5] 

134[5] 

2,469 

106 

90[14] 

36[41 

127[5] 

2,366 

« ■  • 

85 

42 

120 

2.260 

a       ■ 

88 

48 

125 

2,201 

•   a 

94 

54 

131 

2,130 

•  • 

107 

58 

132 

2,074 

•  •  • 

4131. 


*  In  Marlboroagh  and  Nelson  are  many  small  household  schools, 
t  Includes  one  general  kindergarten  instructor. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


Statbment  of  Expenditure  and  Reooveries  in  resfeot  of  all 
Services  under  the  Control  or  Supervision  of  the  Minister 
OF  Education  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March,  1900. 


Head  Office. 

Secretary  and  Inspector-General 
Clerks  and  Clerical  Assistance  - 
Travelling  Expenses  - 
Telei)hone  Buoscriptions    - 
Contingencies     -       -       -        - 


£  8,  d, 

600  0  0 

2,466  7  9 

175  4  3  ! 

37  11  8 

33  19  5 


Public  Schools. 

Grants  to  Education  Boards  : 

£        8.   d. 
Capitation  Allowance  -  413,684    1    3 
Less  Revenue  from  re- 
serves      -        -        -     40,354  13  10 


Capitation  Allowance,  at  Is.  6</.  for 

^cholarshipB. 
Subsidies  for  Inspection 
Training  of  Teachers  - 
Grants  for  School  Buildings 
Grants  for  rebuilding  Schools  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure :  - 
Schools  at  Chatham  Islands 
Teachers'  and  Civil  Service    Exami- 
nations. 
Railway  Fares  of  School  Children 
Drill  (model  rifles)       .        -        -        - 
Prepmtion  of  Pupil-teacher  Exami- 
nation Papers. 
Grant    to  Educational    Institute   for 

Travelling  Expenses. 
Educational     Conference    (allowance 
towards     travelling     expenses     of  ' 
delegates). 
Contingencies [ 


373,329    7    5 
8,090    0    5 


4,000  0 
600  0 

0 
0 

61,010  0 
3,140  4 

0 
6 

403  14 

8 

811  5 

10 

3,308  0 
400  13 

0 

7 

7  10 

0 

70  0 

1 
0 

1 

68  lU 

5 

12  11     7 


I4.5.'>,251    18     5 
Less  Recoveries  (Kxamination  Fees) "     1,014    0    0 


£    &  (/. 


3,312    3    1 


Carried  forward 


454,237  \^  ^ 
457,560    I   6 
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Brought  forward  -        -        -        - 

Native  Schools. 

Salary  of  Inspector 

Salaries  and  Allowances  of  Teachers  - 
Higher  Education  and  Apprenticeship 
Books,  School  Requisites,  Sewing  Material, 

«fec. 
Travelling  (including  removals  of  Teachers) 

Buildings 

Kefirs  of  Small  Works     -        -        -       - 
Visits  of  Public  School  Inspectors  (subsidy 

to  Auckland  Education  board). 
Technical  Instruction  :  Material  for  Work- 
shops, <S:c. 
General  Contingencies        -        -        -        - 

Less  Recoveries    -        -        - 


Industrial  Schools. 

Auckland.   Net  Expenditure  (*.«.,  after  de- 
duction of  Recoveries). 
Bumham         „ 
Caversham      ., 
Greneral  Contingencies : 

£  i,  d. 
Salaiy  of  Visiting  Officer  -  156  0  0 
Travelling  E3mense«,  «kc.,    260    0    8 

of  Visiting  (5fficer. 
Sundries  -       -       - 


11 


42     3  11 


Private  Schools : — 

St.  Mary's,  Auckland.  Net  Expenditure 
(t.e.,  after  deduction  of  Recoveries). 

St.  Joseph's,  Wellington     „ 

St.  Mary's,  Nelson  „ 

St  Vincent  de  Paul's,  Dunedin 
Inmates  Maintained  at  otner  Institutions  - 

Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Net  Expenditure 

(i*.^.,  after  deduction  of  Recoveries). 
Institution  for  Blind         „  „ 

Technical  Instruction. 

Examinations : — 

Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  • 
Grants  in  aid  of  Technical  Classes     - 
Examples  of  Drawing  and  Works     - 
Fares  of  Students  and  Instructors 
Report  on  Technical  Education  - 
Sundries 


Carried  forward     - 


£     B.   d. 


460  0    0 

13,390  10     1 

1,745  6     T) 

553  9    5 

466  11     1 

4,157  4     8 

637  0  10 

150  0    0 

28  10    0 

120  18  11 


21,699  11     5 
73  13    3 


945     4    0 

4,844  18  11 
3,839  13     4 


458    4    7 

1,171  15  10 

342  10     4 

1,486    3    5 

12  18  11 

410    8     3 


£        8.  d. 
457,650     1     6 


21,625  18    2 


13,511  17     7 
6,084  16  11 

311  10    2 


62  1  11 

24  16  4 

1,909  12  7 

35  17  0 

206  9  4 

210  0  0 

11  1  11 

2,459  19  1 

— 

501,544  3  5 
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Appendix  H. — Statement  of  Expenditure  and  Reeoveries,  &c— (^ 

• 

£ 

<. 

d. 

£      L    d. 

Brought  forward  - 

• 

501,544    3    5 

Miscellaneous. 

Subsidies  to  Public  Libraries     - 

. 

3,000 

8 

0 

Grey  High  School  (grant  in  aid) 

- 

200 

0 

0 

Grey  Education  Board  (cost  on  deeds) 
Marlborough  School  Commissioners  (gi 

- 

76 

0 

0 

rant 

400 

0 

0 

for  Secondary  Education  in  lieu  of  en- 

dowments). 

Marlborough  High  School  (grant  in 

aid 

1,000 

0 

0 

of  building;). 

Bainham  Lioraiy  (subsidy  towards  cost  of 
restoration  of  building  destroyed  by  fire). 

100 

0 

0 

Auckland  ITniverHitv   College    (grant 
aid  of  additional  cfaMs-room). 

m 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

• 

Victoria  College  (grant  for  buildings 

and 

3,000 

0 

0 

laboratory). 
Nelson   Education    Board    (subsidy 

for 

500 

0 

0 

purchase  of  school-site). 
Westland  Education  Board  (^nt  in 

aid 

200 

0 

0 

of  Hokitika  and  Kumara  District  I 
SchoobX 

[igh 

d,475 

8 

0 

Less  Recovery 

» 

8 

13 

7 

9,466  14    5 

Statutory  Grants. 

University  of  New  Zealand 

. 

3,000 

0 

0 

Auckland  University  College 

- 

4,000 

0 

0 

Victoria  ColWe 

Marlborough  High  School  - 

• 

4,000 

0 

0 

m 

400 

0 

0 

- 

11  inn  0  0 

— 

11, *W      V      V 

Total 

522,410  17  10 

J 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 


(i.)  The  following  is  an  extract  from  "Papers  relating  to 
University  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies," 
(ColoniarOffice  Return,  1900,  Cd  115.) 

"  The  Charter  of  the  New  Zealand  University  states  that  its 
benefits  are  for  "  all  classes  and  denominations  of  Our  faithful 
subjects  without  any  distinctions  whatever."  Accordingly  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  itself,  and  the  four  l^niversity 
Colleges  to  one  of  which  a  student  must  join  himself  in  order  to 
gi'aduate,  are  quite  undenominational  in  the  constitution  of  their 
governing  b(xlies,  and  all  their  privileges  are  open  to  any  subject 
of  Her  Alajesty." 

(ii.)  Regulations  and  Particulars  of  Industrial  Schools. 

{Based  on  a  Return  to  an  Onler  of  the  House  of  Representatwes^  dated 

August  8th,  1899.) 

[Order  of  the  Hoxlho  of  Representatives  of  Rfh  Auffust,  1899. 
Orderedy  "That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  children  in  the  industrial  schools  on  the 
31st  March,  1899,  the  return  to  specify  separately  '-—iX)  The 
total  number  in  the  schools ;  (2)  the  numoer  committed  as 
destitute  under  section  16,  sub-section  (I)  of  "The  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1882  " ;  (3)  the  number  committed  for  other  reasons 
than  destitution,  showing  whether  criminal  or  not,  and  showing 
also  the  number  sentenced  to  imprisonment  but  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  instead  of  serving  the  term  of  imprisonment."] 

The  sections  of  "The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1882,"  as 
amended  by  "The  Industrial  Schools  Act  Amendment  Act,  1895," 
relating  to  the  admission  of  children,  are  as  follows : — 

16.  Any  constable  finding  a  child  answering  to  one  or  other  of 
the  descriptions  following,  may  immediately,  Avithout  any 
warrant,  taKe  such  child  before  the  nearest  available  Resident 
Magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  this  Act : — 

(1)  Any  child  having  no  means  of  subsistence,  or  whoso 
parent  is  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  unable  to  support 
3uch  child ; 
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(2)  Any  child  found  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being 
in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or 
receiving  alms ; 

(3)  Any  child  found  wandering  about  or  frequenting  any 
street,  tHoroughfare,  hotel,  or  place  of  public  resort,  or 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  not  having  any  home  or  settled 
place  of  abode,  or  any  visible  means  of  subsistence ; 

(4)  An)'  child  residing  in  any  brothel  or  associating  or 
dwelling  with  any  person  known  or  reputed  to  be  a 
prostitute  or  habitual  anmkard,  or  with  any  pei-son  convicted 
of  vagrancy  under  any  Act  or  Ordinance  ni>w  or  hereafter  to 
be  in  force. 

17.  Any  parent  having  a  child  whom  he  is  unable  to  control, 
and  wishing  him  to  bo  sent  to  a  school,  may,  without  anv 
warrant,  t^ike  such  child  before  the  nearest  available  Magistrate, 
and  if  he  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Resident  Magistrate 
that  ho  is  unable  to  control  such  child,  and  give  security  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  Resident  Magistrate  for  the  payment  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  child,  the  Resident  Magistrate  maj'  make 
an  order  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  next  section  hereof. 

1J>.  The  Ju(lg(^  I>ef()ro  whom,  or  the  Resident  Magistrate  by 
whom,  the  child  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  by 
imprisonment,  or  before  whom  a  child  shall  be  accused  of  any 
oftence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  bv  some  less  punish- 
ment, which  child  so  accused  ought,  nevertheless,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  Judge  or  Resident  Magistrate,  regard  lieing  had  to  his 
age  or  circumstances,  to  be  sent  to  a  school,  may,  in  addition  to 
the  sentence  which  may  be  passed  as  a  punishment  for  the 
ottence  of  which  such  cliild  is  convicted,  oraer  such  child  to  be 
sent,  at  the  expiration  of  such  sentence,  to  any  school,  or,  in  lieu 
of  pas.sing  such  sentence,  or  in  the  case  of  a  child  so  accused  as 
aforesaid,  whether  such  child  be  convicte<l  or  not,  may  order 
such  child  to  l>e  sent  to  anv  such  school. 

20.  When  any  child  has  been  convicted  by  two  or  more 
Justices  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  such  order, 
as  mentioned  in  the  precedin«;r  section,  may  be  made  at  any 
time  subsequently  to  such  conviction  by  any  Resident  Magistrale 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  convicting  Justices,  or  upon 
the  application  of  any  other  respectable  person. 

24.  Any  child  may  Ix)  admitted  as  an  inmate  of  any  school 
upon  such  terms  as  to  cost  of  maintenance  and  education  thereof, 
and  otherwise  howsoever,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parents  of  such  child,  and  the  manager  of  such  school,  or  between 
any  such  manager  and  any  person  authorised  by  the  Governor 
or  any  local  body  to  act  as  a  relieving  officer  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
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25.  The  Governor  may,  if  ho  thinks  fit,  order  that  any  person 
iimler  the  age  of  eighteen  who  has  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment shall,  either  in  lieu  of  or  after  serving  his  term  of 
imprisonment  or  any  part  thereof,  become  an  inmate  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

Such  order  shall  specify  the  particular  school  of  which 
such  person  shall  be  deemea  to  be  an  inmate. 
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(ill)  Summary  of  Mb.  Riley's  Report  on  Manual  and 

Tbohnical  Instructiox  (1898). 

The  following  han  been  abstracted  from  a  report  on  Manual 
AND  Technical  Instrt^ction  prepared  bv  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Riley  * 
Director  of  Technical  Instruction  to  the  Education  Board  bf  the 
Wellington  District,  and  containing   certain  notes    and  sug- 

festions  made  by  him.  The  report  was  presented  to  both 
louses  of  the  General  Assembly  by  Commanct  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  in  1898,  and  contains  an  extended  and  valuable 
survey  over  recent  educational  developments,  especially  in  their 
bearings  on  technology,  mainly  in  England  and  Scotland,  with 
references  to  continental  education. 

(i.)  In  his  introduction  the  writer  explains  that  his  notes  and 
recommendations  are  based  upon  many  years  of  experience  and 
a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  more  important  educational  centres 
of  England  and  Scotland.  After  expressing  his  admiration  of 
the  "  activity  in  the  cause  of  technical  education,  from  the  sim- 
plest elements  in  the  primarj*  schools  to  the  highest  stages  of 
university  training/*  which  he  found  in  England,  the  wTiter 
rcHiords  liis  conclusion  that,  "  if  New  Zealand  desires  to  maintain 
her  position  among  British  colonies,  this  question  of  technical 
education  will  need  serious  attention,  and  must  be  placed  upon 
much  broader  lines  than  are  at  present  contemplated." 

"In  New  Zealand  we  are  fortunate  in  having  technical 
education  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department,  which 
undoubtedly  tends  to  strengthen  the  position,  for  upon  the 
development  of  our  primar}'  school  system  the  success  or  failure 
of  techniciil  work  greatly  depends."  .  ..."  In  this  sense  I 
am  anxious  to  see  the  New  Zealand  educational  course  made 
progressive  from  thejprimar}'to  the  secondary  and  technical,  and 
from  thence  to  the  l^iversity." 

The  report  then  enters  more  into  detail,  and  is  divided 
under  seven  heads:  Primary  Instruction,  Intermediate  or 
Secondary  Instruction,  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Crafts,  Science 
and  Technology,  Agriculture  and  Mining,  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, and  "  General,"  including  examinations,  the  training  of 
teachers,  appliances,  &c.,  and  administration. 

(ii.)  Kuuhrqarten, — "  Everything  that  can  be  devised  in  the 
way  of  technical  instruction  wdl  fail  if  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  not  efficient.  Everything,  therefore,  that  tends  to 
promote  the  intelligence  of  children  &om  the  earliest  a£[e  is  of 
importance.  In  this  sense  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  Kinder- 
garten schools  in  every  district  throughout  New  Zealand,  for 

**  Mr.  Riley  is  a  National  Scholar  and  gold  medallist  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  London.  The  summary  of  the  reiK)rts  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  R.  Balfour, 
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• 

to  my  mind  the  mjethods  of  Kindergarten  work  are  of  the  truest 
educational  value,  .With  its  olay-modelling,  paper-folding,  mat- 
working,  stick-building,  &c.,  the  child's  life  is  made  interesting 
and  instructive.  .  Manual  instruction  is  in  fact  commenced, 
for  notions  of  work,  order,  and  neatness  are  at  once  instilled 
into  them." 

The.  writer  then  speaks  of  the  present  condition  of  Kinder- 
garten work  in  England :  "  Great  changes  in  methods  and 
ideas  of  instruction  have  taken  place  within  recent  years. 
Kinderg^arten  methods  are  widely  adopted  in  the  standard 
instruction,  and  in  manj  districts  are  compulsory.  Manual 
instruction  in  wood  and  iron,  and  domestic  instruction,  is  now 
given  in  every  county  in  England.  In  no  single  instance  have 
I  found  the  primary  school  teachers  speak  adversely  of  the  new 
order  of  instruction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  and 
warmest'praise  has  been  given." 

"  Our  New  Zealand  system  of  primary  instruction  may,  1  am 
sure,  follow  with  advantage  the  changes  made  in  England.  Our 
children  undoubtedly  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  but  this  is 
not  all  that  is  required  in  a  colony  such  as  New  Zealand,  where 
fully  90  per  cent,  of  our  school  children  must  enter  agricultural 
or  industrial  pursuits." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  child's  school-life  ^ves  a  bias 
to  his  fiiture  career.  Why,  then,  should  instruction  not  be 
given  in  thos6  subjects  which  will  aid  more  directly  to  fit  a  boy 
for  his  after-life  ?  Children  should  be  taught  how  to  work  and 
to  love  work*-that  is,  if  education  means  fitting  a  man  for  his 
future/' 

"  Between  Kindergarten  work  and  the  work  of  the  standards 
there  is  at  present  an  unfortunate  gap.  Why  should  the 
occupations  and,  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  (the  truest  system 
of  eaucation)  be  completely  dropped  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
most  beneficial  /  I  strongly  urge  the  advisability  of  continuing 
such, exercises  as  clay-modelling,  paper-cutting  and  folding. and 
use  of  coloured  papers,  bricklaying,  wire-work,  cardboard-work, 

brush-work,  &c,,  in  the  standards I  suggest  therefore 

as  a  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  Kindergarten  and 
standard  work,  that  the  following  exercises  be  introduced  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  standards :  (1 )  Modelling  in  clay ; 
(2)  cutting-out  in  paper  and  folding;  (3)  bricklaying;  (4)  wire- 
work;  (5)  modelling. in  cartridge  paper  or  cardboard ;  (6)  brush- 
Work,  from  a  sketch  or  from  tne  object.  The  materials  for  all 
such  exearcises  should  be  provided  by  the  Educatio^j  Board  of 
the  district,  or  by  the  Education  Department  through  the 
Board.  .  .  .  There  is  no  desire  upon  my  part  to  increase  the 
burd^i  of  teachers  with  regard  to  the  number  of  subjects 
taught;  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  change  in  the  syllabus  is 
necessary  if  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  hand-and-eye-training 
exercisiesL  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  all  the  exercises  named  should 
b^. introduced  ;  freedom  of  choice  and  the.  gi'adual  introduction 

4131,  3  G 
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of  this  Work  is  all  that  I  ask In  the  introduction  of 

this  work  in  our  New  Zealand  schools  the  qutstion  of  the  time 
available  is  one  of  importance.  I  suggest  that  one  hour  per 
week  be  given  in  Stanaards  I.  to  IV.  for  varied  occupations,  and 
two  hours  and  a  half  per  week  in  Standards  V.  and  VI.  for  manual 
or  domestic  instruction." 

The  report   then  gives  a  detailed  account    of  the  English 
methods  of  Kindergarten  work  as  followed  in  the  standards. 
Mr.  Riley  concludes  that  "the  high  opinions  held  by  English 
teachers  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  various  districts,  should 
be  sufHcient  to  warrant  their  introduction  in  our  New  Zealand 
standards.     The  exercises  are  in  every  sense  education ;  not  onlv 
wiU  they  relieve  the  present  monotony  of  exercises,  they  will 
impart  a  knowledge  of   form,  colour,  and    the  properties   of 
material,  and  at  the  same  time  foster  a  certain  amount   of 
manual  dexterity,  which    may  be   made  a  stepping-stone   to 
exercises  in  other  materials,  and,  lastly,  help  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  children  something  which  may  give  them  a  love  for 
occupations  outside  their  ordinary  school-life.*'     He  suggests  that, 
with  a  view  to  training  teachers  for  this  special  Kindergarten  work, 
"  Saturday  classes  should  be  establishea  by  the  various  technical 
schools  in  conjunction  with  drawing,  and  evening  classes  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants  present  themselves,  the  instruc- 
tion being  provided  froc^  of  cost.    .    .    .    Departmental  assistance 
would  be  rendered  by  the  payment  of  capitation  upon  attendance 
of  teachers  at  the  various  classes  held  for  the  speciial  training  in 
these  subjects  in  acconlance  with  the  Technical  instruction  Act." 
He  further  suggests  the  "  payment  of  a  bonus  of  10s.  for  every 
certificate  of  competency  in  any  one  of  the  occupations  named, 
the  maximum  sum  paid  to  any  "one  teacher  to  be  £2." 

(iii.)  Dmwinf/. — "If  the  public-school  system  is  to  bo  made 
the  instrument  whereby  our  future  workmen  are  trained  in 
technical  work,  then  drawing  must  be  thoroughly  taught.  The 
importance  of  drawing  as  an  industrial  subject  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. .  No  industry  can  wholly  dispense  with 
dra^ving,  for  in  almost  every  case  something  has  to  be  made; 
the  first  step  must  therefore  be  either  a  drawing  or  a  model — ofiben 
both.  Drawing  must  be  accepted  as  a  language  common  to  all, 
and  equally  as  mdispensablc  as  writing.  As  a  basis  of  industrial 
echication  it  is  now  recognised  throughout  the  world.  ...  I 
would  again  recommend  the  Department  to  make  a  failure  in 
drawing  a  failure  in  the  general  examination,  and  that  each 
section  of  ^rawing  in  which  a  certain  percentage  of  marks  is 
obtained  should  entitle  such  candidate  to  a  special  certificate. 
Ihis  would  enable  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  one  or  other  of  the 
remaining  sections,  instead  of,  as  required  at  present,  the  whole 
four  sections." 

fni','rIiT''7"'^^^''^^  ^^^  cutting-out  exercises  combined  mVL  be 

onniul^^^^^^^  •    •    •    Application 

ot  simple  exercises  to  borders  on  patterns  should  be  given  say 
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Ujpon  brown  paper,  using  white  and  one  or  two  coloured 
cnalks.  .  .  .  Further,  say  once  a  month,  ask  the  class  to 
draw  some  familiar  object,  it  matters  not  what.  .  .  .  Black- 
board practice  upon  a  large  scale  should  be  given  to  the  scholars 
when  the  board  is  not  in  use." 

The  writer  then  gives  a  suggested  scheme  of  work  of  this 
nature  adapted  to  each  standard.  In  regard  to  the  work  recom- 
mended for  Standards  II.  and  III.  he  observes,  "I  recognise  the 
fact  that  not  less  than  two  hours  per  week  will  be  needed  for 
this  work,  but  my  hope  is  that  the  Education  Department  will 
see  the  way  to  a  re-arrangement  of  other  matter  to  enable  this 
{Lp.  drawing)  and  the  varied  occupation  exercises  to  be  done 
ertectively.  The  result  of  my  inspection  of  the  various  schools 
in  England  has  shown  me  that  it  can  be  done,  not  only  without 
detriment  to,  but  with  increased  efficiency  to,  other  sections  of 
educational  work." 

The  writer  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  what  is  called 
sltoulder-work  (i.e.  drawing  at  arm's  length,  whether  sitting  or 
standing),  and  suggests  that  it  should  be  connected  with  decora- 
tive art — "the  forms  produced  and  their  combinations  will 
naturally  suggest  decorative  and  natural  shapes,  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  teacher  to  develop  this  association  of  ideas." 

BniMh'Work  is  then  described.  Its  aims  are  said  to  be  the 
cultivation  of  a  sense  of  colour  and  form,  particularly  in  relation 
to  "  patterns  and  repeats,"  in  which  "  the  natural  forms  of  plants 
and  animals  may  be  broadly  treated  as  motives  of  ornament  and 
employed  to  fill  given  spaces." 

Certain  suggestions  are  then  made  in  regard  to  drawing  as  a 
whole: — "It  would  be  possible  that  scholars  in  New  Zealand 
showing  special  aptitude  in  this  direction  should  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  local  art  schools  where  such  are  in  existence,  and  that 
the  Education  Department  should  recognise  such  attendances  as 
school  attendances  under  the  Education  Act.  I  find  every  pos- 
sible facility  is  now  given  in  England  to  encourage  special  ability 
in  any  particular  direction,  and  would  recommend  similar 
privileges  in  this  colony."  The  writer  suggests  the  adaptation 
to  New  Zealand  conditions  of  the  device  of  the  circulating  loan 
collections  of  pictures  begim  by  the  Manchester  Art  Museum.  The 
first-grade  drawing  examination  estiiblished  by  the  Wellington 
Education  Board  is  recommended  for  adoption  throughout  the 
colony,  with  the  proviso  that  the  practice  of  the  teachers  should 
be  to  present  at  the  examination  only  those  who  are  reasonably 
fitted  to  obtain  a  pass,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  whole  standard. 
The  subjects  for  examination  are  freehand,  plane  geometry,  scale 
and  model  dramng.  "  Should  each  educational  district  even  • 
tually  appoint  a  superintendent  of  drawing,  the  examinations 
might  then  be  personally  held  by  the  superintendents  upon 
papers  set  and  provided  by  the  Education  Department." 

Mr.  Riley  next  suggests  that  newenty  ffch oh r ships  in  each  of 
the  larger  districts,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  number  hi  the 

4131.  3  0  2 
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leBSBttdiatrictls,  should  be  established,  fiity  to  be  available  for  cue 
year  at  the  Teohnidal  or  Art  School  of  the  district,  for  one  after- 
noon's instruction,  the  monetary  value  to  be  10a. ;  the  ezamina' 
tion  to  be  confined  to  scholars  holding,  the  ftall  first-gxade 
drawing  certificate.  ..."  Scholars  who  hold  the  fifty  tiist 
year's  scholarships  should  be  entitled  to  compete  for  twenty  of  a 
second  year  of  the  value  of  a  £1,  with  mstniction  in  more 
advanced  stages  of  industrial  drawing.  Successful  scholars  leav- 
ing' the  priniaryj  schools  to  be  entitled'  to  attend  evening  class^ 
in  those  subjects  during  the  period  of  their  scholarship." 

The  remainder  of  the  writer's  suggestions  are  given  verbatbn  : 
— "  Train  iny  of  TcMcJiers. — Attention  must  of  necessity  be  given 
to  this  most  important  matter  if  we  wish  teclxnical  education  to 
V)e  successful,  for  it,  is  by  means  of  our  primary  school  teachers 
that  the  true  basis  of  the  work  must  bo  reached.  Failure  in 
this  matter  means  failure  generally.  Every  otfort  should  there- 
fore be  made  to  ensure  efficient  instruction  to  our  teachers. 

"  Classes  i^  all  sections  of  di-awing  should  be  absolutely  free 
to  teachers  on  Saturday  morning ;  nor  a\  ould  I  advise  any  limit 
to  instiruction  in  more  advanced  art  subjects,  for  all  sjiich  instnic- 
tion  is  a  gain  to  education. 

''Examinations  and  certificates  should  be  available  in  all 
sections  of  work.  I  would  urge  further  encouragement  in  the 
shape  of  a  bonus  of  £2  to  all  teachei's  obtaining  a  full  certificate 
consisting  of  practical  plane  and  solid  geometrv,  model-drawing, 
freehand  drawing,  elementary  light  and  shade,  and  memory- 
drawing. 

..  *'  Sv,im*inip\uhiHii  of  J)rmm^^^^  lai^er  centres  where 

technical  and  art  schools  are  established  I  would  urge  that  th^ 
art  master  be  made  responsible  for  drawing  in  primary  schools: 
his  duty,  being  to  supervise  the  instruction  of  all  teachers' classes, 
visit  or  cause  to  be  visited  the  primary  schools*  aid  and  aldTise 
teachers  in  the  nature  and  method  of  the  instruction  given, 
undertake  the  examinations  in  drawing,  and  supervise  alLroatters 
pertaining  to  this  particular  work.  In  the  smaller  districts, 
where  the  advantages  are  not  so  great,  I  would  doubly  urge  such 
an  appointment. 

''  Departm^tiUd  .4#*f/«^'/Kv.— Capitation  is  paid  upon  all 
teachei-s'  classes  in  accordance  with  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act.  I.  further  recommend  a  gi*ant  of  5x.  for  each  first-year 
drawing  scholarship,  a  grant  of  10/<.  for  each  second-year  drawing 
scholarship,  a  bonus  of  £2  for  each  full  teacher's  drawing 
certificate,  and  a  grant  of  £50  per  annum  towards  the  salary  of 
the  drawing  superintendent  appointed  by  each  district." 

^Iv.)  The  report  then  passes  on  to  Elpmevtary.  Science  s^nA 
gives  infiiH  the  Code  Instructions  in  this  subject  issued  by  the 
English  Education  Department  (1898),  together  with  a  syllabiis 
for  Instruction  in  Elementary  Science  (the  "  heuristic  "scheme) 
issued  by  the  School  Board  for  London,  and  syllabus  -ef  the 
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•Birmii^hain  Sckool  Board.  Briefly,  Mr.  Riley's  recommendatioos 
^re  {\)  the  creation  of  "  higher-grade  centres  "  in  At  least  one  of 
the  larger  schools  in  each  city,  and  at  the  larger  country  t^ntres 
iifthe^  colony ;  (2)  the  appointment  of  science  teachers  for  each 
district,  whose  lirst  duty  should  be  the  txainin^  of.  teachcj^  hy 
Saturday  and  evening  classes,  aivd  who  should  m  addition  visit 
the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  advising  the  teachers 
in  their  class- work ;  (3)  inducements  to  be  given  ttx  ^teaphersc.'t^ 
obtain  the  necessiiry  instruction,  free  instruction  (if  possible)  at 
•the  university  or  university  college  classes  for  a(ivwici,^d;  work, 
aiid  a  bonus  of  £2  for.  the  completion  of  certifi^tes  in  qerWn 
groups  of  science  instruction ;  (4)  (over  and  above  thecapitaiiou 
upon  all  teachers'  classes  under  the  Technical  Instructiou  »4^t,) 
a  Donus  of  £2  upon  the  completion  by  scholars,  of  cei'titi<^to  in 
^oups  of  science  subjects,  a  grant  of  £50  per  annum  tawards 
the  salary  of  special  science  teachers  appointed  by^Educa^iou 
Boards^  and  a  grant  of  one-half  the  cost  of  fittings  and  ^ppUanf'fs 
for  special  .centres  of  science  instruction  for  scholars  of  pj^mavy 
iSKJhools.  . 


•  C.    r 


• 

(v.)  The  next  subject  dealt  with  is  Mamud  huttraath^m*^-- 
'\  What  other  coimtries  lind  a  necessity  will  naturally  force,  it9«lf 
upon  us  sooner  or  later.  ...  It  is  utterly  impossible  io  expect 
siiccess  by  teaching  manual  instruction  after  school  houy^c.it 
•muat  be  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  course,  and  taught  within 
school  hoxirs.  Every  nation  which 'luus  undertiiken  a  system  of 
manual  instruction  has  proved  tliis  an  absolute  neeeittsity. 
I  therefore  earnestly  hope  tnat  the  syllabus  of.  the.  New  Zealand 
Education.  Department  will  be  so  revised  ag  to  enable  s^hoots 
desirous  of  commencing  this  important  work  to  do. so." 

After,  an  account  of  the  general  aims  of  manual  instnic<.ion 
("it  must  be  a  traininc:  which  places  intellectualan.d  moral  r^Hults 
before,  nuichanical   iskili:')    tlie  following  >suggQstions'^Q.pUt 
iirth:— (1)  That  centres  tor  maniuil   work  .^jbould  .be  crqated 
wherever  possible  for  the  purppsQ  of  giving  the  .ne<:c,ssary  instnuv 
taon   dailv,    two:  hours'    instructiou    (including.  th.t?.  dra^nng 
exercise) 'to  be  given  to  each  class;  .(2)  class  teachers  should 
accompany  the  sscholars,  and  generally  assist  in  carrying  on  ihp 
work;   (3)  tests  shoukl  fretiuently  be  nwide  in   the.  power  ot 
using,  tools,  and  interpreting  a  drawing,  or  makiM  onej/i-l'Uh^ 
exer€dses   should   be  capable   of  completion   wiibin.  the  t^me 
allowed  (it  is  further  suggested  that  the  ^irls  should  during 
these  hours  be  in  attendance  at  a  dotqtestic-ecojipmy  Qtofcre).; 
(5)    in    organising    teachers   should     be    apnointed    m    each 
district,  vrhose  duty  it  would  be  to  conduct  the  classes  formed 
for  Uie  present,  and  to  undertake  the  training  of  the  regular 
school  teachers ;  (6)  cLisses  should  be  held,  free  to  ail  teachers, 
on  Saturdays  and  in  the  evenings,  every  induc€fment  sh6uld.be 
ofiered    them    to    qualify  themselves  for  conduotmg  mm%^\ 
olrf^ei^.   and   a  b(Hius  of   £2   should  be^  paid  to  all   teachers 
obtaining  a   certificate  in  accordance  with  the  requirenwnte  pf 
th»:.Cirt  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute;-  (7.)  (over  and  above 
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the  capitation  upon  class  attendances)  a  bonus  of  £2  to  each 
certiScated  teacher,  a  grant  of  £50  per  annum  towards  the  salary 
of  each  organising  instructor,  a  grant  of  lOs.  to  each  holder 
of  a  manual  instruction  scholarship,  a  grant  of  one-half  the  cost 
of  furniture  and  appliances  in  fitting  up  the  workshops,  and 
a  grant  of  one-half  the  cost  of  erection  ot  special  workshops  as 
centres  of  instruction,  subject  to  the  Department's  approval  of 
the  plans  and  specifications. 

(vi.)  A  section  on  the  subject  of  Domestic  Economy  then 
follows.  "Manual  instruction  is  to  the  boys  what  domestic 
economy  is  to  the  girls,  a  necessary  part  of  daily  life  instruction. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  age  in  which  such  instruction  should 
commence.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  until  the  work  is  organised, 
a  medium  course  is  advisable,  and  that  rirls  of  Standards  V. 
^.nd  VI.  should  receive  instruction  in  the  domestic  soiences, 
whilst  the  boys  of  the  same  standards  would  be  engaged  in 
manual  exercises.  A  writer  to  Education  thus  dehnes  the 
sections  of  instruction :  '  (1)  Laundry -work  taught  practically  and 
thoroughly ;  (2)  cookery :  all  kinds  of  plain  cookery,  with  simple 
lessons  on  the  choice,  and  food-value,  and  money-value,  of 
articles  used ;  (3)  housewifery :  simple  definite  rules  for  general 
housework  and  cleaning,  the  nupils  being  guided  to  think  out 
for  themselves  proper  methoos  of  spending,  using,  and  saving ; 
(4)  siniple  lessons  in  health,  care  of  infants  and  children,  and 
sanitation ;  (5)  dress-cutting  from  any  size  measurement,  with 
sufficient  practice;  (6)  simple  dressmaking  and  fitting;  (7) 
undergarment  pattern  cutting  from  any  size  measurement; 
(8)  plam  needlework;  (9)  mending.'  .  .  .  The  above  would  be  an 
excellent  course  of  work ;  the  question  is  how  much  can  be 
done  in  connection  with  our  pnmary  school  system.  .  .  .  We 
already  have  sewing  in  our  schools."^  Girls  unfortunately  are 
often  taught  to  sew,  but  not  to  cut  out,  or  make  use  of  material 
CO  the  best  advantage.  .  .  .  The  lessons  in  sewing  might  be 
made  considerably  more  practical." 

The  following  are  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report  in  this 
connection:  (1)  For  country  schools  the  teachers  shoidd  be 
trained  in  the  Saturday  classes,  and  a  peripatetic  teacher  should 
be  aopointed  to  visit  and  assist  such  classes  as  are  in  operation ; 
the  la^er  towns  would  find  little  difficulty  in  this  matter ;  (2) 
the  Education  Department  should  provide  half  the  cost  of 
buildings  erected  for  this  special  instruction  of  primary  scholars, 
as  well  as  half  the  cost  of  fittings  and  appliances ;  the  Depart-* 
ment  should  approve  the  plans  and  specifications  of  all  buildings 
towards  which  funds  were  contributed ;  (3)  a  limited  number, 
perhans  fifty,  scholarships  in  each  district  should  be  offered  to 
candidates  from  primary  schools ;  these  scholarships  to  involve 
frefe  education  in  all  branches  of  domestic  economv,  extending 
over  a  period  of  half  a  year,  and,  in  place  of  a  money  payment,  two 
meals  a  day ;  no  candidate  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  £100 
a  year  are  eligible  for  a  scholarship;  the  scholarships  to  be 
tenable  at  the  central  technical  schools  in  cookery,  domestic 
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efeonomy,  and  dressmaking ;  the  scholarship  examinations  to  be 
held  for  the  colony  by  the  Education  Department. 

The  extracts  already  given  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  some  idea 
of  the  suggestions  which  the  writer  makes  in  his  report  for  the 
enlargement  of  technical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of 
New  Zealand.  They  are  based  upon  his  study  of  corresponding 
methods  observed  in  England,  ana  incidentally  ^ive  a  description 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in  New  Zealand. 

(vii.)  Leaving  primary  schools,  the  writer  passes  to  "inter- 
mediate instruction,"  including  under  this  head  Evevivg 
Cmitimiation  ScluyoU,  Higher-grade  Day  Schoohy  Famn  Scltools, 
and  Secondary  Sdiools.  As  schools  of  a  type  and  function 
corresponding  to  Continuation  Schools  or  Higher-grade  Schools 
at  pr^ent  exist  in  New  Zealand,  the  writers  suggestions  in 
regard  to  technical  instruction  in  schools  of  this  type  are  omitted 
from  this  summary.  In  connection  with  "  Farm  or  InterTnediate 
Agricultuixil  Schoohi"  he  writes : — "  The  Canterbury  Agricul- 
tural College  already  attends  to  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion— is,  in  fact,  our  Agricultural  University ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 
our  youths  such  a  course  as  is  there  riven  Ls  financially  beyond 
them.     An  intermediate  course  woula,  I  venture  to  say,  oe  of 

freat  advantage.  The  results  obtained  by  the  farm-schools  of 
^reston,  Crewe,  Bedford,  and  Leeds  lead  me  to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  similar  sc^hools  in  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  These 
schools  would,  if  established,  form  a  connecting  link  from  the 
primary  schools  to  the  Agricultural  College,  where  scholarships 
obtained  at  the  farm -schools  might  be  tenable.  As  an  instance 
I  might  suggest  the  Wairarapa  as  one  suitable  district  in  the  North 
Island.  The  Town  Lands  Trust  of  Masterton  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme.  Surely  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  large  landowners  of  the  district  a  sufficient 
area  of  land  either  as  a  loan  for  the  benefit  of  education  or  at  a 
nominal  rent." 

(viii.)  **  In  connection  with  the  Secondary  Schools"  says  Mr. 
Riley,  "  I  recognise  many  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  our  population 
is  small  and  tne  curriculum  is  necessarily  a  very  general  one.  I 
should,  however,  urge  that  wherever  drawing,  practical  science, 
manual  instruction  or  domestic  economy  (in  connection  with 
girls*  schools)  are  efficiently  tauffht,  a  capitation  grant  be  made 
to  such  schools,  such  grants,  nowever,  to  be  paid  only  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Board  of  the  district 
in  which  such  school  is  situated.  Grants  so  paid  should  mainly 
be  used  for  the  equipment  of  science  laboratories,  art  rooms, 
manual  training,  or  domestic  economy  class-rooms.  Such 
assistance  would,  I  am  sure,  lead  to  the  encouragement  of  those 
subjects,  and  considerably  strengthen  the  cause  of  technical 
education." 

(ii.)  The  third  section  of  the  report  deals  with  Sclwole  of 
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Art  and  Crafts.    "The  art  schools  already  established  (in  the 
colony)  are  available  for   both  day  and  evening  classes,  and 
naturallv  form  an  important  part  of  our  technical  svstem.    To 
be    iisentl,   such    schools   must    work   hand-in-handf  with   tJie 
technical  classes — there  should  be  no  distinction  or  separation 
one  from  the  other.     One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  scnools  of 
art  contend  against  is  the  student  s  want  of  elementary  know- 
ledge   as  a  basis    on    which    to    continue    his     studies.    An 
instructor's  time  is  often  spent  in  giving  instruction  in  such 
work  as  ought  to  have  been  done  in  our  primary  schools.     It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  drawing  in  primary  schools  should 
be  under  the  control  of  or  directed  by  the  head  of  the  art  schools, 
who  should  have  the  training  of  all  primary  school  teachers 
carefiilly  attended  to,  and  shomd  by  personal  visits  advise  and 
assist  in  giving  class  instruction  in  the  schools.     There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  necessity  of  this  point,  for  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  without  it  success  cannot  possibly  be  generally  obtained.  .  . 
There  is  a  danger  in  connection  with  our  art  schools  that  there 
may  be  too  much  teaching,  particularly  in  the  case  of  promising 
students.     In  such  cases  what  is  really  wanted  is  not  so  much 
teaching  as  direction ;    .     .     .     particularly  is  this  so  in  such  a 
subject    as  design,   where  originality,   even   if  unfortunate  in 
composition  or  treatment,  should  be  encouraged."     Mr.  Riley 
refers  to  the  requirement  of  the  London  County  Council  that  not 
less  than  one  handicraft  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  each 
school  of  art  receiving  aid  from  the  Technical  Education  Board, 
and  accordingly  he  suggests  that  double  the  ordinary  grant  should 
be  allowed  by  the  Education  Department  to  New  Zealand  schools 
of  art  for  the  instruction  they  give  in  "  crafts."     He  urges  that 
very  Uberal  assistance  should  be  rendered  to  all  art  schools  antl 
classes  in  the  matter  of  appliances,  and  particularly  in  illustrations 
of  industrial  arts  and  designs ;  every  possible  assistance  and  advice 
shoTild  be  given  as  to  the  nature  and  selection  of  such  apjJiances, 
particularly  if  grants  are  made  in  aid  of  them.    He  believes  exami- 
nations to  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  teachers  and  industrial 
workers,  but  would  abolish  them  for  ordinary  students.     "  1  am 
not  in  tavour  oi  examination  as  a  guide  to  the  nature  of,  or  the 
value  of,  a  school's  work,  but  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  very 
thi>rough  inspection  of  work  in  progress  and  class-teaching  as  the 
best  means  of  judging  the  qualifications  of  any  school  or  class 
entitled  to  claim  capitation  from  the  Department."    He  concludes 
this  section  of  his  subject  with  the  following  recommendations  : 
a.  Scholarships,  &c.:  (1)  Five  free  studentships,  available  for  all 
evening  classes,  for  two  years,  tenable  at  the  central  schools,  and 
five  scholarships  available  for  all  evening  classes,  of  the  value  of 
£S  per  annum  for  two  years ;  (2)  two  free  studentships  available 
for  aU  day  classes  for  two  years;  two  scholarships  availablef  for 
all  day  classes   of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum  for  two  years: 
(3)  thrlee  scholarships  available  for  day  and  evening  classes,  pf  the 
value  of  £50  per  annum,  open  to  the  whole  colony,  and  tenable 
at  any  art  school  approved  by  the  Department,  for  two  years ; 
(4)'  one  travelUng  scholarship  of  the  total  value  of  J6250  for  two 
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years,  to  enable  a  student  to  obtain  instruction  at  the  best 
English,  or  Continental  Schools ;  (5)  the  examinations  for  thei^e 
scholarships  should  be  held  by  the  Education  Department  and 
should  be  open  to  all  New  Zealand  students  registered  in  schools 
of  art  or  art  classes,  h.  Grantn:  (1)  Double  capitation  grant  for 
craft  classes;  (2)  grants  towards  the  alteration  of  buildings 
already  erected,  or  new  buildings,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the 
cost;  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval; 
(3)  grants  of  one-half  the  cost  of  appliances  ;  (4)  a  grant  of  £150 
per  annum  towards  the  appointment  of  directors  of  technical 
itistruction,  whose  sole  duty  woidd  be  the  control  of  such  education 
throughout  a  district ;  (5)  grants  in  aid  of  scholarships  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  amount  involved  by  the  recommendations 
(1)  and  (2)  made  above,  and  of  the  whole  amount  involved  by 
recommendations  (3)  and  (4)  above,  i,e.,  two  £50  two-year 
scholarships  for  day  and  evening  classes  and  one  traveliiiig 
scholarship. 

(x.)  In  regard  to  '*  Science  and  Technology " .  and  the 
iitiportant  fields  of  Mining  and  Agricultural  Instniction,  Mr. 
Riley's  recommendations  enter  into  special  detail.  From  the 
section  dealing  with  Agricultural  Instruction  the  following  passage 
may  be  quoted : — 

"  The  New  Zealand  syllabus  provides  that  Elementary  Affri- 
(^tdtt(/re  niay  bo  taken  as  an  alternative  subject.  1  would 
suggest  that  for  use  in  the  country  schools  the  Agricultural 
Department  should  compile  a  manual  dealing  in  a  simple 
manner  with  the  chemistry  and  application  of  manures,  the 
theory  ftnd  practice  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  lessons  on  tre«- 
plantmg,  gardening,  fruit-growing,  the  main  features  and  qualities 
of  the  land  in  the  various  provincial  districts,  and  its  appropriate 
uses,  with  a  short  account  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses,  &c.,  their  value  and  suitability  for  difteront  districts. 
A  book  of  this  kind,  can^fully  compiled  with  swcial  regard  to 
New  Zealand  particulars  and  wants,  coupled  with  the  ilhtJ?trat^l 
leaflets  of  the  Department  upon  fruit  pests,  &c.,  would  be  of 
the  grejitest  value  and  service  to  our  country  teachers'  and 
Hcholars.  .  .  .  The  cultivation  of  small  gamen  or  vegetable 
plots  in  the  school  grounds  would  give  encouragement  to 
scholars,  and  fonn  a  useful  occupation  in  country  centres." 

(xi.)  Section  VI.  of  the  report  deals  with  Cfyriimercial 
Editcntion  and  contains  a  description  of  the  work  done  m  the 
Manchester  Central  Commercial  Evening  School  and  in- (Certain 
French  Commercial  Schools  together  with  suggestions  drawn 
from  them.  For  his  application  to  the  conaitions  of  New 
Zealand  of  certain  forms  of  commercial  education,  Mr.  Riley 
takes  OS  his  text  a  distinction  once  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb : 
"  First,  the  education  of  the  youth  before  he  enters  business-life ; 
Second,  the  provision  of  opportunities  of  evening  itistruction  for 
the  young  clerk;  and  third,  but  perhapfs  most  important  of -^1, 
ihiere    is   what    may  be  called  liigher  commercial  educati<^ 
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required  by  the  officer  of  the  commercial  army,  if  not  by  every 
ambitious  member  of  the  rank  and  file/*  Mr.  Riley  proceeds  as 
follows:  "With  reference  to  the  first  section,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  distinction  in  our  secondair  schools  of 
scholars  in  the  upper  forms,  say,  over  the  age  of  fourteen — the 
one  section  for  traaes  or  a^culture,  and  the  other  for  commerce ; 
the  former  entering  more  mto  science,  mathematics,  manual  in- 
struction, and  drawing ;  the  latter  languages,  commercial  arith- 
met^(^  and  book-keeping  ?  With  reference  to  the  second  section, 
it  is  possible  to  form  a  moderately  complete  course  of  instruction 
in  connection  with  evening  continuation  schools  by  the  establish- 
ment of  special  classes  in  commercial  arithmetic;  commercial 
geography  and  history ;  languages — French,  German,  &c. ;  book- 
Keeping;  shorthand;  typewritm^;  commercial  correspondence; 
and  economics  of  commerce.  In  the  four  principal  centres  of  New 
Zealand  there  should  be  sufficient  students  to  enable  such 
classes  to  be  formed.  In  connection  with  the  third  section,  that 
of  higher  commercial  education,  I  suggest  that  the  Victoria 
University  College  should  make  this  section  a  special  feature 
of  its  curriculum  by  courses  of  lectures  and  special  classes. 
The  lectures  might  embrace  such  subjects  as  the  bfe  and  duties 
of  the  citizen  ;  commercial  gewraphy  and  history ;  commercial 
and  industrial  history ;  mercantile  law ;  insurance — ^life,  fire,  and 
marine  ;  economics  of  commerce,  etc." 

In  concluding  this  section  of  his  subject  the  writer  makes  the 
following  suggestion*: — (1)  An  effort  should  be  made  to  rive 
additional  traming  in  languages,  mathematics,  and  shorthand  in 
our  secondary  schools ;  (2)  special  <^mmercial  sections  should  be 
formed  in  connection  with  evening  continuation  classes  in  the 
larger  centres ;  (3)  the  Victoria  University  College  should  give 
a  special  course  of  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  commercial 
education ;  and  (4)  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  take  this 
question  into  serious  consideration,  and  assist  the  technical 
committees  in  the  formation  and  support  of  commercial  classes 
and  provide  scholarships  for  each  district. 

(xii.)  In  Section  VII.  ("General")  some  remarks  are  made 
upon  Examinaiion  and  Inspectioi-^.  Speaking  of  the  "new 
system  of  inspection  adopted  by  the  [Enghsh]  Education 
iJepartment  in  lieu  of  examination,"  the  writer  says  the 
question  is  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  technical  education, 
"  for  by  means  of  the  change  to  freedom  of  classification  manual 
instruction,  domestic  economy,  and  an  extension  of  the  Kinder* 
garten  methods  to  the  standards  have  become  possible."  .... 
"  The  teachers  themselves  inform  me  the  syst^em  has  proved  itself 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  .old  one.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  education,  adopt  similar 
lines,  I  surest,  therefore,  a  trial  of  the  system  in,  say,  the 
Wellington  Education  District,  taking  the  large  schools,  inspec- 
tion being  substituted  for  examination,  and  the  syllabus  being 
so  relieved  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  manual  and  domestic 
instiruotion  upbti  the  lines  of  the  English  schppla"    In  secolidary 
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and  technical  schools  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that,  "  wherever 
possible,  examination   work  should  be  dispensed   with,  more 
reliance  being  placed  upon  the  teacher  to  give    sound  and 
systematic  instruction  of  the  best  kind,  with  a  view  to  the  real 
educational  development  of  his  students.     There  are,  of  course, 
cases  where  examination  is  a  help  and  a  necessity — such,  for 
instance,  as  teachers  and  trade  students ;  but  otherwise  I  would 
not  urge  students  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in 
general  work.  .  .  .   Examinations  for  technical  schools  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  held  solely  by  the  Education  Department.     The 
teachers'  examinations  are  now  so  held,  but  the  local  technical 
examinations,  being    conducted    by   the    various    Boards,  are 
wanting  in  imiformity.     I  suggest  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment   should    undertake    all    technical    school    examinations 
throughout  the  colony,  and  that  regular  trade  oertitioates   be 
issued  by  the  Department,  which  should  be  recognised  by  the 
various  trades,  and  considered  as  a  part  of  apprenticeship  by 
those  holding  the  same  under  certain  a^es.     Persons  desirous  of 
holding  special  certificates  under  British  institutions  would  at 
the  same  time  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  for 
examination  under  the  loUowing  institutions: — The  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
London ;  the  Society  of  Arts,  London.     It  is  hardly  possible,  to 
restrict  examinations  to  these  three  institutions.     Local  exami- 
nations are  a  necessity  in  trade  suli^ts,  for  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  candidates  would  attend  only  the  local  one  in 
order  to    qualify  for    their    trades.     There    are,  a^ain,  great 
advantages  in  cioing  so,  inasmuch  as  local  interest  is  aroused^ 
and  the  masters  and  men  are  induced  to  interest  themselves, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  concerned."     Mr.  lliley  notes 
with  satisfaction  that  the  New  Zealand  Education  Department 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  payment  upon  attendance  in  technical 
schools  as  against  "  the  English  method  of  partial  payment  on 
results." 

(xiii.)  For  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  technical  subjects 
such  as  manual  instruction,  domestic  economy  and  hygiene, 
elementary  agriculture,  drawing  and  brush-work,  and  elementary 
science,  classes  similar  to  those  held  under  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation Committees  of  Countv  Councils  in  Great  Britain  are 
recommended.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  '*  Kindergarten 
schools  should  be  established  in  each  island  for  the  traimng  of 
teachers  in  the  Froebel  system.  Kindergarten  training  is 
imdoubtedly  the  foundation  of  technical  training,  and,  if  success 
is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that  our  primary  system  should 
be  made  as  efficient  as  possible,  every  possible  assistance  being 
given  to  teachers  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  very  thorough 
grounding  in  the  best  and  latest  methods  of  education.  Unless 
this  is  done  little  progress  can  be  expected  in  technical  work, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  primary  schools  visitea.  In  such  subjects 
BB  m^^y'^^ftl  instruction  and  domestic  economy  it  would  be  wiaii 
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to  obtain  a  number  of  efficient  instructors  having  experience 
of  this  special  work  in  England,  these  instructors  to  organist 
systems  of  work,  and  particularly  to  undertake  the  traininff 
of  teachers,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  effectively  dealt  with 
throughout  the  various  districts." 

» • 

(xiv.)  On  the  Supply  of  Technical  Tm<^hers  for  New  Zealand 

Mr.  Riley  remarks :  "  We  are  fortunate  in  having  many  capable 
instructors  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  but  in  the  teaching 
of  trade  classes  we  are  not  so  fortunate."  The  difficulty  is  tu 
find  men  of  practical  experience  who  also  understand  the  theory 
and  principles  of  the  sciences  and  arts  applicable  to  their  work, 
and  nave,  besides,  the  capacity,  natural  or  acq^uired,  of  teaching. 
The  difficulty  can  only  be  overcome  by  "  a  judicious  selection 
of  likely  men  from  amongst  the  student  workers  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  work,  and  the  careful  training  of  such  men  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
establish  a  training  college  for  the  colony  for  such  recjuirements." 
The  writer  believes  that,  if  the  "  travelling  scholarships  "  recoiii- 
iuended  by  Him  were  awarded,  "the  scholarship-holaers  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  colony  on  their  return." 

{xv.) "  In  coimection  with  industrial  art  it  is  a  necessity,"  writes 
Mr.  Riley} "  that  Ilhmhnted  Examples  be  freely  provided,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  what  is  possible 
aftd  what  has  been  accomplished  in  colour,  design,  and  workman- 
fihip.  The  industrial  art  schools  of  New  Zealaiid  are  unfortunate 
iiV  having  no  collection  of  art  objects  and  illustrations,  sucK.  .as 
ate  especially  provided  by  the  Science  and  Art  DepartmeM  of 
Great  fei tain."  The  following  suggestions  are  inader-r- 
(I)  The  establishment  of  a  circulating  branch  of  industriaKart 
by  the  Education  Department,  a  sum  of  £250  a  year  being  voted 
for  this  purpose  for  five  years  ;  (2)  the  Science  and  Art  D^art- 
ment  ofLondon  to  be  asked  to  grant  a  loan  of  sixty  frames  of 
cbcamples  aumially,  containing  illustrations  or  reprocluctions,  for 
circulatioH  amongst  the  schools  of  New  Zealand,  the  cost  of  such 
loan -to  be  defrayed  by  the  colony;  (3)  the  sum  of  £30  be  spent 
annually  for  five  years  in  the  purchase  of  prize  national  com- 
petition works,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  undertaking 
the. selection  and  purchaiso  on  belialf  of  the  colony;  (4)  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  be  asked  tcJ  provide  draw- 
ings^ photographs,  or  reproductions  of  prints  on  oehalf  of  the 
colony — ^the  whole  of  the  cost  of  these  undertakings  to  be  met  by 
the  sura  of  £250  suggested  under  (1). 

(xvi.)  The  importance  of  Techvicul  School  Libraries  is.  next 
insisted  upon ;  "  each  central  institution,  at  least,  shoidd  possegs 
lb  library  and  reading-room,  available  for  the  use  of  the  studeats, 
where  the  best  possible  works  and  periodicals  might  be  consulted, 
ahd  text-books  lent  to  registered  students:"  It  is  urged  that 
•fesistance  should  be  given  t'^wards  the  purchase  of  tedini<3al 
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works,  liostly,  the  suggestion  is  put  forth  that  **an  offider  xrf 
the  Education  Department  shoula  be  appointed  to  carefully 
watch  the  prc^ess  of  educational  and  industrial  work  in  Britain 
and  other  countries,  and,  where  possible,  obtain  copied  of  lectures 
and   papers  read   before   the  various  societies,  have  the  same 

Erinted  and  circulated  throughout  such  centres  as  are  afltected 
y  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  such  models, 
illustrations,  or  lantern  slides  as  may  give  due  effect  to  th^ 
same." 

•    1 

(xvii.)  Mr.  Riley  then  summarises  the  recomujendations  made 
by  him  in  regard  to  the  Aihninistration  and  organisation 
of  the  new  branches  of  technical  instruction  he  proposes.  The 
Gravta  proposed  in  his  report  would,  for  the  first  year,  not 
ex(*ee(l  £(),000 ;  and  for  the  second  year,  he  estimates  the  total 
expenditure  at  about  £1(),500,  made  upas  follows: — (^apitation 
upon  classes,  £2,200 ;  bonus  to  teachers  for  complete  certificates, 
£250 ;  scholarships,  £2,000 ;  grants  towards  salaries  of  specialists, 
£1^,000;  grants  for  buildings  and  appliances,  say,  £10,000:.  He 
boiieves  that  **  it  is  veiy  necessary  that  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  should  emanate  from  the  technic^il  branch  of  the 
K(luoatio!i' Department,  and  th^t  thorough  inspection  should  be 
uaaiutained.  .  .  .  Careful  direction  at  the  present  stage  ot 
tjechnical  work  in  the  colony  will  mean  a  considerable  ^saving, 
and  place  this  important  branch  of  education  upon  a 'sound 
footing/'  Two  suggestions  for  the  Adviinwtratlon  of  Technical 
Edfwatlav  are  then  put  fon\'ard: — (1)  That  provision  be  made 
to  enable  the  Citv  and  County  Coimcils  to  render  assistance 
towards  the  development  of  industrial  classes  within  their  own 
district  by  means  of  grants  of  land  for  building  piu^ses,  of 
money  grants  (the  latter  bein^  doubled  by  the  Gfovernment  on 
the  £  for  £  principle),  and  when  such  a  contribution-  from  the 
City  or  County  Council  exceiKls  £100  per  annum  the  Mayor  or 
Chairman  of  it  should  Ix^  a  member  of  the  governing  body 
to  which  the  contribuflon  is  made  ;  (2)  that  the  whole  system  of 
primary,  secondary,  technical  and  university  work  should  be 
continuous;  all  schools  should  bear  relation  one  to  another^ 
without  overlapping ;  ...  it  is  only  by  assigning  each  section 
its  definite  course,  and  by  true  continuity  of  work,  that  high 
success  will  follow.  Our  educational  districts  and  centres  are 
comparatively  small ;  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  adA-isable  that 
our  efforts  should  be  concentrated." 


.1 


(xviii.)  Lastly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Education  Boards  of  the 
colony;  as  the  Boards  having  control  of  technical  education 
in  each  distric^t,  should  have  power'to  extend  their'  number  upon 
special  committei^s,  in  order  that  persons  having  special 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  technical  work  may  act  as 
co-operative  members. 

,  (xix.)  The  irrejitcr  {mrt  of  the  last  section  ( Vlli.)  of  Mr.  Ril^** 
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report,  containing  his  general  Reconiinend/i turns,  is  here  quoted 
verbatim  : — 

"As  a  summary  of  this  report,  I  respectfully  make  the 
following  recommendations : — 

1.  That  Kindergarten  schools  be  established  as  a  part  of  the 
primary  system  of  education,  with  central  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

2.  That  the  following  subjects  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
onlinary  standard  instruction,  the  introduction  to  be  gradual, 
the  choice  of  section  being  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion  :  clav- 
modelling,  paper-folding  and  cutting,  bricklaying,  wire-w^or^, 
canlboard-work,  brush-Avork.     ... 

3.  That  a  bonus  of,  say,  £2  be  paid  to  teachers  completing 
certificates  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.,  drawing,  elementary 
science,  manual  instruction,  domestic  economy  (as  well  as  in  the 
Kindergarten  subjects  specified  imder  2  and  above). 

4.  That  manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy,  includii^ 
practical  cookery,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ordinary  standara 
instruction. 

5.  That  the  present  syllabus  be  modified  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  permit  of  the  introdiiction  of  the  above  subjects,  and  that  a 
trial  in  one  educational  district  be  made  of  such  modified 
syllabus  and  of  inspection  in  lieu  of  examination. 

G.  That  schools  known  as  higher-grade  schools  be  established 
in  continuation  of  the  primary  system. 

7.  That  a  trial  be  made  of  ferm-schooLs  as  a  means  of  inter- 
mediate agricultural  education. 

8.  That  provision  be  made  for  evening  continuation  classes, 
coupled  with  higher  commercial  education. 

9.  That  applied  design  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  art 
schools  of  the  colonv.  ^ 

10.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  associate  the  emploj'ees' 
associations  and  the  trades-unions  with  the  system  of  technical 
education,  and  that  such  education,  given  in  a  recognised 
technical  school,  should  be  accepted  (subject  to  conditions  to  be 
defined)  as  a  part  of  apprenticeship. 

11.  That  attention  be  given  in  each  district  where  technical 
schools  are  established  to  the  training  of  such  persons  as  are 
likely  to  prove  efficient  instructors  in  the  various  trades  and 
technical  subjects. 

12.  That  a  complete  scholarship  scheme  be  organised,  from 
the  primary  schools  to  the  university,  including  travelling 
scholarships,  and  that  a  Joint  Scholarship  Board  be  established. 

13.  That  special  assistance  be  given  in  the  direction  of  building- 
grants  and  appliances  for  manual  and  technical  instruction. 

14.  Tliat  an  industrial  art  museum  he  established,  and  the 
works  and  objects  circulated  amongst  the  schools  of  art  and 
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technical  schools  throughout  the  colony,  and  that  arrangements 
be  made  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  British 
Museum  authorities,  as  before  suggested. 

15.  That  the  Education  Department  establish  a  sub-depart- 
ment for  the  control  of  all  technical  matters,  and  undertake  all 
technical  examinations  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the 
colony. 

16.  That  a  code  of  regulations  be  issued  by  the  Department, 
containing  the  fullest  possible  information  in  relation  to  manual 
and  technical  instruction,  the  same  to  be  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  colony." 

(xx.)  "  In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  not 
consider  this  report  by  any  means  complete.  I  have  dealt 
particularly  with  the  primary  system,  considering  that  to  be 
the  basis  of  technical  work.  ...  I  shall  have  accomplished 
something  if  I  succeed  in  impressing  the  fact  that  great  advances 
have  been  and  are  still  being  made  in  educational  work.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  standing  still,  or  being  satisfied  with  past 
process.  We  also  in  the  colony  cannot  afford  to  remain 
satisfied.  If  we  are  to  keep  even  ordinary  pace  with  the  world's 
progress,  our  educational  system  must  be  modernised.  We 
ciinnot  afford  to  treat  with  contempt  what  other  countries  have 
found  a  necessity.  With  regard  to  industrial  progress,  it  must 
be  generally  recognised  chat  such  progress  is  based  on  the 
skilfulness  of  the  workman,  and  upon  the  excellence  and  cheap- 
ness of  his  methods  of  work ;  and  it  concerns  this  colony  that 
her  people  should  be  skilful,  as  well  as  economical  in  their  time, 
labour,  and  material " 
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(iv)  Act  to  bIa^e  better  Provision*  for  Manual, Techkical, 

AND  Commercial  Education. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Act  to  make  better  prorision 
for  Manual,  Technical,  and  Commercial  Education,  which  became 
law  on  October  13th,  1900. 

The  document  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  fully  noticed  in  the 
text  of  the  report. 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  in 
Parliament  assombied,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follovi'B : — 

Short  TiU«.         1.  The  Short  Title  of  this  Act  is  "The  Manual  and  Technical 

Instruction  Act,  1000";  and  it  shall  form  part  of  and  be  read 
together  with  "The  Education  Act,  1877*  (hereinafter  called 
*'  tne  principal  Act "). 

lauriirau-  2.  fn  this  Act,  if  not  incortsistont  with  the  context — 

"Clafises"  means  classes  recognised  by  the  Minister  in 
accordance  with  this  Act : 

"  Continuation  class  "  means  a  class  commencing  not  earlier 
than  tour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  giving 
instruction  in  such  of  the  ordinary  public-school 
subjects,  or  other  subjects  of  general  or  commercial 
education,  as  are  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this 
Act : 

"  C^ontrolling  authority  "  means  the  Education  Board,  or  the 

foveming  body  of  a  secondary  school  or  of  a 
Tniversity  College,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  which 
classes  under  this  Act  arc  established;  and,  in  the 
case  of  associated  classes,  means  the  Education 
Board  or  the  governing  body  of  the  I^niversity 
College  joining  in  the  establishment  thereof: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  associated  classes  specified 
in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto  the  controlling 
authority  shall  mean  the  managers  thereof: 

'*  Managers "  means  the  persons  having  immediate  control 
or  charge  of  associated  classes : 

"  Manual  instruction ''  means  such  exercises  as  shall  train 
the  hand  in  conjunction  with  the  eye  and  brain ;  it 
includes  kindergarten  employments,  exercises  in  con- 
tinuation thereof,  modelling  in  any  material,  and 
generally  practice  in  the  use  of  tools : 

•*  Secondary  school "  means  a  secondary  school  open  at  all 
times  to  an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  named  in  Part  I.  oftne  First  Schedule 
hereto : 
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**  Technical  instruction  "  means  iustniction  in  the  principles 
of  any  specified  science  or  art  as  applied  to  industries 
acconipmied  by  individual  laboratory  or  workshop 
practice,  or  instruction  in  modern  lan^ages,  or  in 
such  other  subjects  connected  with  inaustrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  or  domestic  pursuits  as  are 
prescribe<n)y  roj^ilations  under  this  Ac^l: 

"University  Collo*»o'*  means  a  college  aflllialed  to  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  and  named  in  Part  II.  of 
the  Fii-st  Sehcdulo  hereto : 

3.  Manual  instruction  and  such  subjects  of  technical  instnic-  ¥*°??*  ^^' 
tion  as  are  prescribc<l  in  that  behalf  by  reguhitions  under  this  may^begiven 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  of  in  ordinary 
instruction  prescribed  by  subsection  one  of  section  eighty-four  sohooihours. 
of  the  principal  Act. 

4.  The  Minister  may  recognise  as  classes  under  this  Act —         S^®"  ^^^^ 

(1.)  "  School  classes,"  meaning  therebv  classes  for  manual  nigj.  ^^ 
or  technical  instruction  established  by  any  Education 
Board  in  connection  with  any  public  school,  or  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  any  secondary  school  in 
connection  with  such  secondarv  school,  and  held 
during  the  ordinary  school-horn's,  the  syllabus  of 
such  instniction  being  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions under  this  Act  : 

(2.)  "  Special  classes,"  meaning  thereby  classes  for  manual 
or  technical  instruction,  or  continuation  classes, 
established  bv  an  Education  Board  or  the  Board  of 
Governors  ox  a  secondary  school,  apart  from  the 
ordinary  coui'se  of  primary  or  secondary  school 
instruction,  as  the  case  may  be : 

(3.)  "Associated  classes,"  meaning  thereby  classes  for 
manual  or  technical  instruction,  or  continuation 
classes,  established  jointly  by  an  Education  Board,  or 
a  School  Committee  (where  no  classes  are  established 
by  the  Education  Board  of  the  district),  or  the 
governing  body  of  a  Univei'sity  College,  and  a  School 
of  Art,  a  School  of  Mines,  an  Agriciiltural  College, 
an  Industrial  Association,  an  Industrial  I^nion,  an 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Association,  or  any  similar 

Eublic  association  formed    in    connection  with  any 
ranch  of  trade,  industrv,  or  commerce  : 

(4.)  "  College  classes,"  meaning  thereby  classes  established 
by  any  University  College  for  technical  instruction, 
or  for  instruction  in  such  branches  of  higher  com- 
mercial education  as  are  prescribed  by  regulations 
under  this  Act. 
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5.  The  Minister  shall  refuse  to  recognise  any  special,  associated, 
or  college  class  in  any  subject  if  ne  considers  that  sufficient 
means  of  instruction  in  that  subject  are  abready  provided  by 
classes  under  this  Act  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  class  seeking  recognition  is  to  be  held. 

6.  The  Minister  may  revoke  at  any  time  the  recognition 
granted  to  any  cliiss,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  class  is  being  conducted,  or  if  he  considers  that  suffi- 
cient provision  is  mode  by  other  similar  recognised  classes  in  or 
reasonably  near  to  the  same  locality :  Provided  that  in  the  latter 
case  he  shall,  if  the  controlling  authority  of  such  class  so  require, 
give  six  months*  notice  of  his  mtention  to  cancel  the  recognition, 

7.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations  for  the 
appointment  of  managers  of  associated  classes,  and,  in  the  case 
01  associated  classes  other  than  those  specified  in  Part  II.  of  the 
Second  Schedule  hereto,  the  powers  of  appointment  possessed  by 
the  controlling  authority  and  the  public  associations  joining  in 
the  establishment  of  such  classes  shall  be  ui  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  maintenance  borne  by  them  severally. 

8.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  six  hereof,  the  classes 
established  under  "The  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary 
Instruction  Act,  1895,"  and  specified  in  the  Second  Schedule 
hereto,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  classes  recognised  by  the  Minister 
imder  this  Act 

9.  (1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  every  controlling 
authority  of  classes  under  this  Act  (not  being  school  classes) 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  by  way  of  capitation,  payment  out  of 
the  public  fimds  in  respect  of  the  attendances  of  pupils  at  the 
several  classes  at  the  following  rate : — 


Kate  thereof.  For  every    attendance    at  a   class    for 

manual  instruction 


Threepence ; 


For   every  attendance  at    a  class    for 

technical  instruction  ...  Threepence ; 

For  every  attendance  at  a  continuation 

class ...    Three  halfpence 

Provided  that,  in  the  case  of  a  continuation  class,  no  payment 
shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  subject  in  which  the  stanoard  is 
lower  than  the  Fifth  Standard  prescribed  by  regulations  under 
the  principal  Act,  nor  in  respect  of  any  pupil  imder  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  nor  in  respect  of  any  pupil-teacher  for  any 
subject  included  in  his  course  of  instruction  as  pupil- teaher  : 

Provided  further  that,  in  the  case  of  associated  classes  other 
than  those  specified  in  Part  II.  of  the  Second  Schedule  hereto, 
the  controlling  authority  sh  11  pay  over  all  capitation  moneys  to 
the  managers  of  the  classes 
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(2.)  An  addition  of  one-half  to  the  rate  of  payment  herein-  Additional 
beiore  specified  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  be  made  J?[J^^*i'^  ^"" 
in  the  case  of  any  class  held  in  any  place  distant  more  than  five 
miles  from  the  ofiice  of  an  Education  Board. 

(3.)  An  "  attendance,"  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  means  the  ^f^auend^^''" 
attendance  of  one  pupil  for  one  hour  at  any  class  for  which  ances. 
payment  can  be  claimed  under  this  Act. 

(4.)  A  roll  of  every  such  class  shall  be  kept,  and  one  attend- 
ance recorded  therein  for  each  hour  of  each  pupil's  presence  in 
class ;  but  no  attendance  shall  be  marked  on  account  of  a  pupil 
on  any  occasion  when  he  is  absent  from  his  pLice  in  class  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  of  the  hour  of  attendance. 

(5.)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  record  an  attendance  on  the  roll 
ot  any  special,  associated,  or  college  class  on  account  of  any 
person  under  the  aee  of  thirteen  years ;  nor  in  the  case  of  any 
such  class  held  on  tne  premises  of  any  public  school  or  secondarj^ 
school,  and  within  the  ordinary  school-nours,  shall  it  be  lawful  to 
record  an  attendance  on  account  of  any  pupil  on  the  roll  of  such 
school. 

10.  No  capitation  payment  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  Nopaj-ment 
class  which  nas  not  been  carried  on  with  regularity  through  a  ^t  lewt  ten 
term  of  at  least  ten  weeks :  weekp. 

Provided  that  in  any  case  where  the  class-day  is  a  public 
holiday,  or  a  day  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  the  examination 
of  the  students,  the  failure  of  "the  class  to  meet  for  instruction  on 
that  day  shall  not  affect  the  right  to  such  payments 

11.  In  no  case  shall  any  capitation  payment  in  respect  of  any  Competent 
class  be  made  unless  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  the  class  has  instroctor 
been  efficiently  instructed  by  a  competent  instructor  throughout  ^Joj^l. 
the  term,  nor  luiless  the  claim  for  payment  is  rendered  to  the 
Minister  within  one  month  after  the  end  of  the  term. 

12.  The  payments  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be  made  out  ?fy™®°l®  ^ 
of  moneys  to  be  appropriated  by  rarliament  for  the  purpose.        moneys^ap- 

propriatcu. 

13.  In  the  case  of  all  classes  under  this  Act  except  associated  Feea  for 
classes,  the  controlling  authoritv  thereof,  and  in  the  case  of  *t  dassM^ 
associated  classes  the  managers  tnereof,  may  fix  and  charge  fees 

for  attendance  at  such  classes : 

Provided  that  no  fees  shall  be  fixed  or  charged  unless  they 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Mimster. 

14.  The  Minister  may  appoint  Inspectors?  to  visit,  inspect,  and  Inspection, 
examine  all  classes  unaer  this  Act. 

15.  (1.)  The  controlling  authority  of  every  class  under  this  Act  ^/^^^j^™®^ 
shall  transmit  to  the  Minister,  before  the  commencement  of  the  transmitted 
instruction  in  any  year,  a  programme  of  the  work  to  be  done  to  Minister. 
during  the  year  m  such  class,  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  com- 
petency of  the  instructor. 
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(2.)  Within  one  month  after  the  close  of  the  instruction  in 
any  year  the  controlUng  authority  shall  forward  to  the  Minister 
such  details  of  the  work  and  attendance,  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, of  the  class  as  are  prescribed  by  r^ulation  under  this 
Act. 

I'^^jjJ  16.  Any  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time,  out  of  its 

wntroUmK"^  general  hmds,  contribute  such  sum  as  it  thinks  fit  to  any  con- 
anthoiity  trolling  authority  for  the  purpose  of  encoura^ng  the  fbrnialion 
niay  oontri-  or  increasing  the  efticioncy  of  classes  under  this  Act ;  and  for  the 
bate  fnnds.  sai^^j  purpose  any  controlling  authority  may  from  time  to  time, 
out  of  its  general  ftmds,  contribute  or  apply  such  sum  as  it 
thinks  fit,  anything  in  any  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 

Sabsidieton        17.  In  respect  of  all  voluntary  contributions  received  by  any 
contribnT       controlling  authority  for  the  special  purpose  of  encouraging  the 


tions.  formation  or  increasing  the  etficiency  of  classes  under  tnis  Act, 

subsidies  shall,  without  further  appropriation  than  this  Act,  be 
payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  such  authority  in  the 
cases  and  to  the  extent  following,  that  is  to  say : — 

(1.)  A  subsidy  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  for  every  pound 
of  bequest : 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  subsidy  in 
respect  of  any  single  bequest  exceed  five  hundred 
pounds: 

(2.)  A  subsidy  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  for  ^very 
twenty  shillings  of  voluntary  contributions  (other 
than  bequests)  from  any  person  not  being  a  control- 
ling authority,  or  from  any  local  authority. 

Scholarships        1^-  O^it    of   moneys   from   time    to    time   appropriated  by 
and  grants  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  the  Minister — 

liiiSldiiigH!^  (1.)  May  allot  scholarships,  tenable  by  students  attending  or 

who  have  attended  any  classes  under  this  Act ;  and 
also 

(2.)  May  make  grants  in  aid  of  the  erection,  acquisition,  or 
equipment  of  buildings  for  classes  under  this  Act, 
and  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of  apparatus, 
material,  and  appliances  for  such  classes ;   and  also 

(3.)  May  make  grants  in  aid  of  school  classes  as  defined — 

Provided  that  every  ^nt  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  regulations  under  this 
Act,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of 
capitation  which  would  be  payable  if  the  class  were 
entitled  to  capitation  under  section  9  hereof;  and 
also 
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(4.)  May  make  grants  for  the  training  of  instructors  of 
classes  under  this  Act ;  and  also 

(5.)  May  defray  the  general  expenses  of  administering  this 
Act. 

19.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  make  liegulationp. 
regulations  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes,  that  is  to 

Biiy:— 

• 

(1.)  Defining  the  branches  and  subjects  of  manual  instruc- 
tion and  technical  instruction,  and  the  subjects  to  be 
Uuight  in  continuation  chusses  under  this  Act,  and 
the  course  and  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
therein : 

(2.)  Providing  for  the  mode  in  which  applications  for  sums 
payable  in  respect  of  classes,  scholarships,  subsidies, 
and  grants-in-aid  luider  this  Act  shall  be  made  : 

(y.)  Providing  for  tho  establishment  of  scholarships  in  any 
subjects  of  instruction  under  this  Act,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  amounts  and  tenure  thereof,  and  the  condi- 
tions subject  to  which  they  may  be  awai-ded  and 
held : 

(4.)  Such  other  matters  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
give  fall  efiFect  to  the  intention  of  this  Act. 

20.  '*  The  Manual  and  Technicjil  Elementary  Instruction  Act,  liepoal. 
1895,"  is  hereby  repealed :     Providetl  that — 

(1.)  All  regulations  under  that  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Saving, 
been  made  imder   this  Act,  and  shall  continue  in 
force  until  revoked  under  this  Act. 

(2.)  All  claims  for  payment  under  that  Act  may  be  paid  out 
of  moneys  appropriated  under  this  Act. 
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Sohedales 


SCHEDULES. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 
Pabt  L 


8ECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 


The  Auckland  Qraminar  School. 

The  Auckland  Girls'  Hiffh  School. 

The  Whangarei  High  ScnooL 

The  Thames  Hi^h  School. 

The  Gisborae  High  School. 

The  Napier  High  Schools. 

The  New  Plymouth  High  School. 

The  Wanganui  Girls*  College. 

The  Wellington  College. 

The  Wellington  Girls'  High  School. 

The  Marlborough  High  School: 

The  Nelson  Coflege. 

The  Grey  mouth  High  School. 

The  Hokitika  High  School. 


The     Christchurch     Boys'     High 

School. 
The     Christchurch     Girls'    High 

School. 
The  Rangiora  High  School. 
The  Akaroa  High  School. 
The  Ashburton  High  School. 
The  Timaru  High  Schools. 
The  Waimate  High  School. 
The  Waitaki  High  Schools. 
The  Otago  Boys'  and  Girls'  High 

Schools. 
The   Southland    Boys'   and  Girls 

High  Schools. 


Pakt  II. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 


The  Auckland  University  College. 
The  Victoria  College. 


The  Canterbury  College. 
The  University  of  Otago. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

m 

Part  L 

existing  school,  special,  and  college  classes. 

All  school  and  special  classes  in  existence  at  June  30th,  1900,  and 
established  by  Boards  of  Education,  or  by  School  Committees,  or  Com- 
mittees of  District  High  Schools  under  a  Board  of  Education  as  the 
controlling  authority  ;  and  also  the  following  college  classes,  that  is  to  say : 
The  Christchurch  School  of  Art  and  the  Christchurch  School  of 
Engiaeering  under  Canterbury  CoUeffe  as  the  controlling  authority, 
and  the  Dunedin  School  of  Mines  under  the  University  of  Otago  as  the 
controlling  authority. 


Pabt  n. 

EXISTING    ASSOCIATED  CLASSES. 


Aucklaiid  Technical  Classes. 
Elam  School  of  Art. 
Masterton  Technical  School. 


Christchurch    School  of    Domestic 

Instruction. 
Dunedin  Technical  Classes. 
InvercargiU  Technical  Classes 


I 
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(v.)  Report  of  Maori  Schools  in  1899  and  Brief  Retrospect 
OF  Native-School  Work  in  New  Zealand,  1880-1900.* 

At  the  end  of  1899  there  were  84  Maori  village  schools  open, 
with  3,065  children  on  the  roUs,  or  93  more  cnildren  than  on 
December  31st,  1898.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
regularitv  of  attendance  during  the  year.  The  examination 
reports  show  that  403  children  passed  Standard  I. ;  340  Standard 
XL ;  242  Standard  III. ;  143  Standard  IV.;  40  Standard  V. ;  and 
17  Standard  VI. 

The  four  Maori  boarding-schools — Te  Ante  and  St.  Stephen's 
for  boys  and  Hukarere  and  St.  Joseph's  for  girls — carried  on  their 
work  as  usual.  Government  maintains  27  Doys  and  38  girls  as 
scholarship  holders  or  pupils  at  the  four  secondary  schools,  two 
medical  students  at  the  Otago  University,  one  student  at  Canter- 
bury College,  six  apprentices  or  holders  of  industrial  scholarships, 
and  one  gin  holding  a  hospital-nursing  scholarship  at  the  Napier 
hospital.  Other  scholarships  (the  Te  Makarini)  are  due  to 
private  liberality. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  given  to  Maori  boys  and  girls 
who  have  passed  the  4th  Standara  in  the  Native  Village  Schools, 
there  have  now  been  established  scholarships  for  deserving  Maori 
children  attending  the  ordinary  public  schools.  A  Maori  Doy  or 
girl  entitled  to  such  a  scholarship  may  be  sent  to  a  higher  school 
approved  by  the  Minister,  or  may  be  apprenticed  to  learn  a 
trade. 

Jn  March  and  April,  1900,  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  in 
New  Zealand  visited  a  number  of  scnools  typical  of  the  Maori 
School-system,  and  the  following  passages  from  his  special  report 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  seemed  to  be  doing  conscientious  work,  although 
there  is  naturally  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  their  performances. 

Although  our  Native-school  Inspectors  have  al'ways  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  teaching  of  English,  I  am  convinced  that  even  greater  attention 
and  a  larger  amount  of  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  especiaUy 
to  the  speaking  of  English,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  content  with  no 
standara  that  does  not  include  such  proficiency  in  English  speech  as 
would  enable  Maori  children  to  readily  express  themselves  in  our  language, 
and  to  read  ordinary  English  books  and  newspapers.  The  amount  of 
arithmetic,  xeoffraphy,  and  history  might  be  somewiiat  curtailed.  Drawing 
of  the  Soutn  Kensington  First  Urade  type  is  being  discredited  even  for 
European  children  :  as  an  educational  instrument  for  the  education  of  the 
Maori  I  believe  it  is  almost  useless.  The  drawing  in  Native  schools  I 
would  limit,  perhaps  entirely,  to  drawing  to  scale  and  to  the  making  of 
such  sketches,  plans,  and  elevations  as  would  be  required  for  the  hand- 
work they  have  to  do. 

Next  to  the  strengthening  of  English,  I  consider  the  introduction  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  hand-work,  or  of  manual  and  practical  industrial 


*  Summarised  from  the   official  report   on   Native   Schools  in    New 
Zealand,  1900. 
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instruction,  with  the  aim  not  only  of  imparting  practiciil  skill,  but  in  ordei' 
also  to  stimulate  in  the  Maori  children  a  liking  for  Avork.  Manual 
instruction  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  ix)S8ible  in  all  eiticient  schools. 

Many  of  our  teachers  suffer  from  want  of  training  ;  it  seems  to  me  just 
as  important  that  Maori-school  teachers  should  be  trained  in  methods  as 
that  other  teachers  should.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  think,  if  we  could 
have  an  organizing  superintendent  of  Native  schools  to  visit  schools,  and 
to  stay  long  enough,  especially  in  weak  schools,  to  show  masters  gootl 
methods,  and,  whore  suitable,  to  introduce  hand -work. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  a  revision  of  the  Native  Schools  Code 
in  some  resjiects — c.,7..  as  regards  methods  of  j)ayuicnt  of  teachers,  in 
addition  to  the  amenclment  of  the  syllabus  as  indicated  aljove.  I  ha<l 
several  strong  testimonies  given  to  me  uniisked  as  to  the  good  the  Native 
sch<X)ls  have  done  and  are  doing ;  but  there  are  many  hindninces  to  the 
work.  Among  these  1  Avould  imt  .  .  .  the  Viist  exi»enditure»  by  the 
Maoris  of  time  and  means  on  meetings  of  one  kind  and  another  (those 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  do  much  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  good  habits) ;  the  influence  of  the  Maori  tohnnrftu  and  their  suptT- 
stitions,  which  lead  to  practices  often  dangerous  to  health  .  .  .  ;  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  young  Maoris  of  both  sexes,  taught  in  the  village- 
and  secondary  schools,  to  lead  the  more  civilised  life  tliey  have  leanit ; 
in  conse(iuence  of  this  they  often,  it  is  to  Ije  feared,  fail  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  greater  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  or  even  altogether  miss 
the  benetits  that  their  education  should  confer  on  them. 

I  am  not  sure  that  1  can  suggest  a  better  remedy  for  the  last  evil  than 
is  contained  in  a  recent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pope's,  if  it  is  possible  to  apply 
it-  -namely,  the  formation  of  s^iecial  settlements  in  which  young  educated 
Maoris  could  live  in  the  EuroiKjan  fashion,  and  learn  to  work  steadily 
and  intelligently.  It  is  true  that  we  must  not  expect  results  too 
soon  ;  a  native  race  like  the  Maori  is  pi-obably  not  likely  to  ado|it 
our  ways  more  rapidly,  but  less  rapidly,  by  reivson  of  its  own  inherent 
strength  of  chaiucter,  which  innxises  an  obstiu'le  very  real,  if  not  very 
vi.sible,  to  the  inroiid  of  foreign  ideas.  I  am  ghvd  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  approved  the  recommendations  I  liave  made  for  the  immediate 
extension  ot  hand-work  in  Native  sch<K)ls,  for  the  cstjiblishment  of  technical 
schools  for  those  who  have  left  the  Maori  village-schools,  and  for  the  sub- 
stantial encounigement  of  nuinual  and  tt»chnical  instmction  at  Te  Ante  and 
St.  Stenhen's.  1  am  sure  this  course  of  action  will  result  in  great  lienelit 
to  the  Native-school  system  and  the  whole  Maori  rat*e. 

In  coniiectiuu  with  the  remarks  of  the  IiiRpeoior-General  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  three  technical  schools  for  Maori  boys 
who  have  left  the  village  schools  are  already  being  set  up  at 
Rakaumanga,  Rangitukia,  and  Whirinaki  respectively,  and  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  Maoris  themselves,  carpentry  is  the  subject 
with  wliich  a  start  is  to  be  made ;  other  subjects'^  will  follow  in 
due  course,  and  if  the  experiment  succeeds,  there  is  no  reason 
why  technical  schools  should  not  be  opened  in  other  districts 
also.  In  like  manner  the  Government  is  giving  substantial 
encouragement  to  the  manual  and  technical  instruction  at  Te 
Ante  and  St.  Stephen's.  Hand-work  is  being  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  in  some  of  the  village-schools.  A  vote  will  be  placed 
on  the  estimates  for  providing  a  visiting  teacher  {or  *'  organizing 
superintendent "),  who  will  be  able  to  spend  a  much  longer  time 
^at  schools  where  his  presence  is  foimd  to  be  helpful  tnan  the 
Native-school  Inspectors  can  at!brd  to  gi^e,  ana  will  devote, 
moreover,  special  attention  to  organizing  the  manual  and 
technical  work  in  the  schools. 

The  following  interesting  remarks  on  the  work  done  in  the 
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Maori  schools   1880-1900  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James   11. 
Pope,  Inspector  of  Native  Schools  : — 

A  Bkiek  lljtiTRosPECT  OF  Native-School  Work. 

Just  now,  when  Native  village  achools  in  their  more  fully  developed 
form  have  completed  their  twentieth  year  of  existence,  the  time  would 
seem  to  be  suitable  for  taking  a  l>ackward  glance  along  the  road  that  has 
been  traversed  by  them.  Near  the  close  of  the  rcjport  for  1880-81  the 
following  passage  occurs: — "That  the  Maoris  will  ultimately  become 
Europeanized  and  lie  al)sorl>ed  into  the  general  population  does  not  admit 
of  doubt.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  the  process  has  already  commenced,  and 
that  it  is  going  on  with  more  or  less  rapidity  in  most  partfl  of  New 
Zealand.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sui>pose  that  the  change  can  l>e 
effected  in  a  year  or  two,  or  even  in  a  generation--  to  suppose  that  schools 
or  any  other  agency  can  bring  al)out  in  a  short  time  sucii  a  revolution  as 
ha.s  in  other  countries  required  centuries  to  complete.  The  Native  scWOs 
are  doing  and  Avill  do  much  good  ;  it  is  useless'  to  expect  that  they  will,  in 
a  few  years,  change  the  chai-acter  of  a  whole  race  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
meml)ers  will  Ikj  i»rei»ared  to  abandon  all  their  old  habits,  traditions, 
pi'ejudi<*es,  and  moaes  of  living.  Nor  is  it  at  all  ])lain  that  such  an  utter 
change  should  l)e  brought  about  hastily,  even  if  the  thing  were  iK)ssible. 
ra.Ht  exix'rience  seems  to  show  that  uncivilised  iK30i)les  cannot,  without 
imminent  risk  of  extermination,  give  up  their  old  ways  of  life  all  at  once, 
and  adopt  others,  for  which  they  can  Ije  really  fitted  only  by  slow  and 
grsidual  changes  in  the  conditions,  subjective  and  objective,  under  which 
they  exist.  If  it  can  Ihj  shown,  as  I  believe  it  can,  that  the  Native  schools 
Jis  a  whole  are  effecting  considerable  improvements  in  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  conditi<)n  of  our  Maori  fellow-subjects,  and  that  tliey  are 
having  the  effect  of  familiarising  them  with  the  betU^r  class  of  Euroi)ean 
ideas  and  customs,  then  they  are  doing  all  that  can  or  ought  to  \ye  exi^eetecl 
from  them.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
Miiori  districts  those  Injst  (pialified  to  juage  say  that  tliis  is  just  the  kind  of 
work  that  the  schools  are  doing,  and  that  tiiey  arc  the  best  mesms  yet 
contrived  for  helping  the  Mjioris  to  help  themselves." 

Tliere  was,  of  course,  nothing  very  original  in  thin  i>assage  even  when  it 
was  written.  What  worth  it  iK)s.sessed  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  tolerably  clear  statement  of  the  Natiye-sch(K»l  problem  as  it  con- 
fronted us  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  "eighties."  The  really  interesting 
circumstance  for  us  is  that  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  statement  is  just  as  true 
and  complete  as  it  was  when  it  was  written. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Native  schools  are  just  jogging  along 
quietly  and  smoothljr,  very  much  as  thev  did  twenty  years  ago  ?  That  is  by 
no  means  the  position.  Certainly,  the  direction  and  the  goal  remain 
unchanged,  but  there  has  been  ciecided  progress  in  that  direction  and 
towards  that  goal,  A  few  brief  paragraphs  will  give  stmie  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  actual  progress  made. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  original  Native  schools 
were  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Native  Ministers  and  by  the  old 
Native  Dei>artment.  Eight  years  and  more  of  work  done  by  these  schools, 
with  much  energy  and  earnest  desire  to  l)enetit  the  Maori  race,  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce  solid  re^iults — sufficient^  in  factj  to  form  a  ba^is  for  a  more 
completely  organized  sybtem.  And,  mdeed,  it  did  not  fail :  perhaps  its 
attempts  to  meet  wants  as  they  arose,  to  supply  needs  as  they  were  felt, 
did  more  in  the  wav  of  making  a  good  begmning  than  could  have  been 
achieved  by  any  fullrblown  scheme  based  on,  say,  one  of  the  education 
systems  then  in  vogue  in  New  2^aland.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
problem  to  be  dealt  with  was  almost  entirely  new :  it  was  to  brin^  an 
untutored  but  intelligent  and  high-spirited  pjeople  into  line  with  our  civili- 
sation, and  to  do  this,  to  a  large  extent,  by  instructing  them  in  the  use  of 
our  language,  and  by  placing  in  Maori  settlements  European  school-build- 
ings,  and  European  families  to  serve  as  teachers  and  especially  as  exemplars 
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of  a  new  and  more  desirable  mode  of  life.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
say  who  was  the  first  to  set  up  this  admirable  ideal,  remarkable  aUke  for 
its  thorough-going  effectiveness  and  for  its  simplicity ;  but  at  all  events  it 
was  fully  operative  when  the  Education  Department  took  over  the  Native 
schools,  and  it  had  alread;^  been  productive  of  much  good  to  the  MaarL 
Ak  the  greater  portion  of  this  article  will,  to  some  extent,  appear  to  be  a 
criticism  of  the  old  Native  Department's  methods^  and  a  statement  of  the 
advances  made  by  the  Education  Department,  it  is  only  right  to  acknow- 
ledge— (1)  that  the  leading  idea  tnat  governs  Native-school  work  was 
already  in  full  o])eration  when  we  took  the  schools  over  ;  and  (2)  that,  in 
face  of  the  remarkable  and  previously  unknown  difficulties,  the  Native- 
school  authorities  had  managed  to  make  their  Native  schools  a  going 
concern,  and  to  ^et  much  useful  work  done  by  them.  To  this  it  may  be 
added  tnat  the  Native  schools  were  taken  over  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment iust  at  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  that  somewhat  more  technical 
knowledge  than  had  been  previously  available  should  be  brought  to  bear 
ujwn  them. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  is  in  what 
may  l)e  called  the  externals  of  our  schools — the  sites  in  general,  the  gardens, 
schcx>lhouaes,  and  residences.  Tt  must  be  confessed  that  there  were  a  few 
pleasing  school-sites  and  gardens  connected  with  Native  schools  even  in 
1880,  but  these  were  quite  exceptional.  Now  very  many  of  the  teachei-s' 
gardens  and  pounds  are  in  first-class  condition.  In  the  old  times,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  authorities  considered  any  building  that  would  keep 
out  most  of  the  rain,  and  give  more  or  less  complete  shelter  from  wind  and 
sun,  a  tolerably  satisfactory  Native  schoolhouse.  In  some  districts,  at  all 
events,  this  mistake  aj)pears  to  have  been  largely  influential.  The  effect 
was  decidedly  bad.  in  most  cases  the  Maoris  could  see  at  a  glance  that 
their  schools  were  far  inferior  to  those  put  up  for  the  European  children. 
The  Maoris  do  not  like  to  be  slighted,  and  they  took  umbrage  at  what  they 
considered  humiliating  treatment.  They  were  well  aware  that  in  the  main 
they  contributed  to  the  revenue  just  as  other  people  did,  and,  no  doubt, 
thought  that  they  ought  to  cet  the  same  kind  of  value  for  their  money.  In 
the  early  days,  too,  the  residences  of  some  of  the  teachers  were  altogether 
inadequate  for  their  needs;  there  were  cases— extreme  ones — in  which 
teachers  with  large  families  had  no  more  living  accommodation  than  was 
afforded  by  two  small  rooms  attached  to  their  schoolrooms.  One  finds  little 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  civilising  influence  of  such  school  residences 
was  but  small.  At  the  present  time  our  schoolhouses,  residences,  school- 
glebesj  and  gardens  are  turned  out  of  hand  in  such  form  that  teachers  and 
committees  alike  may  take  a  real  pride  in  them.  It  may  be  added  that  our 
school  furniture,  which  twenty  vears  ago  was  common  and  poorly  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  is  now,  besides  being  pretty  uniform,  neat  and  handy  and 
well  up  to  date. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  the  financial  question  comes  in,  How  could  all  these 
improvements  be  paid  for  without  unduly  increasing  the  cost  per  head  of 
the  education  of  ^laori  children  ?  For  our  present  practical  purpose  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  our  cost  per  head  is  now  very  considerably  less  than  it 
was  years  ago.  The  increased  average  attendance  far  more  than  neutralises 
the  increased  average  expense  resulting  from  the  improvement  in  the 
accommodation.  A  lew  figures  will  show  how  great  this  increase  has  been  : 
At  the  beginning  of  1880  the  total  number  of  children  "  belonging"  to  the 
schools  was  1,336  ;  at  the  end  of  18d9  the  number  was  3,065.  The  strict 
average  for  1880  was  1,171  ;  for  1899  it  was  2,435.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  attendance  has  been  considerably  more  than  doubled.  It  may  be 
remarked  incidentally  that  the  increase  here  ^own  is  a  rather  striking  one, 
seeing  that  it  has  taken  place  among  a  race  supposed  by  many  to  be  losing 
heart  and  dying  out.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  these  high  numbers 
have  been  secured  in  a  year  remarkable  for  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
epidemic  sickness  in  Maori  settlements. 

The  organization  of  our  schools  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  introduction  of  a  standard  system  was  really  a  first-rate 
improvement.  It  graduallv  induced  the  teachers  to  direct  their  efforts 
towards  the  attainment  of  definite  ends.    Next  came  the  perception  of  the 
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advantages  to  be  derived  from  classification  of  children  with  reference  to 
the  ends  that  they  were  capable  of  attaining,  and  consequently  wei-e 
xpected  to  attain.  Gradually  all  other  bases  of  classification — such  as 
size,  age,  importance  of  parents  of  pupils— became  quite  obsolete,  and 
classification  was  made  to  depend  on  educational  considerations  alone. 
Time-tables  also  were  gradually  improved.  Due  proportionate  attention 
was  given  to  the  various  subjects.  Slowly  but  surely  approaches  were  made 
to  strict  observance  of  time-table  precepts.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
schools  have  been  able  to  bear  the  change,  the  standards  have  been  raised, 
and  the  incidence  of  effort  on  particular  subjects  has  been  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  improved  aoility  of  the  children  and  the  increased 
skill  of  the  teachers.  Also  the  Department  has  seen  fit  from  time  to  time 
to  make  changes  in  salaries,  holidavs,  apparatus,  etc.,  or  to  remove  pressure 
here  and  bring  a  stimulus  to  bear  there,  in  ways  that  seem  to  have  led  in 
the  end  to  greatly  increased  efficiency.  It  may  be  added  that  while 
uniformity  has  been  striven  for  sA  a  real  good,  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  pedantic  demands  for  conformity  to  one  stereo- 
typed plan.  Where  a  teacher  shows  power  and  originality  the  display  of 
these  is  welcomed,  even  if  it  lead  to  considerable  aberration  from  the  usual 
course. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  at  length  with  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the 
Native  schools.  I  said  in  my  report  for  1880,  "  Maori  children  if  properly 
dealt  with  are  very  easy  to  manage.  They  take  great  interest  m  their 
work  when  taught  intelhgently,  and  they  are  seldom  disposed  to  be  either 
sullen  or  disorderly."  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  views  thus  expressed. 
Discipline,  it  may  be  added,  depends  very  largely  on  the  j^ersonal  disposi- 
tion and  cnaracteristics  of  the  master.  One  man  is  a  stood  disciplinarian 
and  another  is  not,  and  there,  for  the  time,  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The 
man  with  the  negative  qualification^  however,  is  in  many  cases  susceptible 
of  indefinite  improvement,  and  may  in  the  end  succeed  in  iiassing  over  into 
the  ranks  of  good  disciplinarians ;  but  the  capacity  for  doing  this  implies, 
6n  the  one  hand,  a  latent  power  of  self-control  and  facultv  for  concentrating 
attention  and  effort  on  the  particular  business  on  which  one  is  engaged. 
There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  develop  these  latent  powers  as  a  thoroughly 
sound  school  organization  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  teacher  is  lackadaisical, 
or  flightv,  or  incapable  of  taking  interest  in  his  work,  he  is  most  unlikely  to 
be  a  good  disciplinarian,  even  though  he  may  by  means  of  something  very 
like  cruelt^r  be  able  to  secure  a  death-like  stillness  in  his  schoolroom.  It  is, 
I  believe,  right  to  say  that  although  our  discipline  is  not  always  and  every- 
where quite  what  could  be  desired,  yet  under  the  influence  of  improved 
organization  many  inexperienced  teachers  who  formerly  failed  to  maintain 
good  discipline  have  come  over  into  the  ranks  of  competent  disciplinarians. 

In  one  way  and  another  the  thoroughly  incapable  teacher  has  been 
induced  to  leave  us,  the  effective,  if  somewhat  latent,  eliminative  agency 
being  always  the  organization  that  has  been  gradually  getting  itself  evolved 
in  connection  with  our  Native-school  work ;  it  is  just  this,  too,  that  has 
tended  to  exclude  from  our  ranks  persons  altogether  imlikely  to  become 
competent  and  successful  teachers. 

The  only  other  matter  that  requires  treatment  is  the  improvement  in  the 
instruction  given  in  Native  schools — its  nature  and  effects.  There  are  two 
points  that  should  be  briefly  dealt  with  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat, 
with  some  completeness,  the  thesis  to  be  maintained  with  regard  to  Native- 
school  instruction — viz,^  that  it  is  now,  all  things  considered,  very  satis- 
factory. The  two  preliminajy  questions  are — fl)  What  are  the  cardinal 
Native-school  subjects  ?  (2)  What  ought  to  be  the  limit  to  our  expectations 
with  regard  to  Native-school  work  ? 

The  cardinal  subjects — if  there  are  such— are  certainly  those  on  which 
success  in  teachmg  the  other  subjects  entirely  depends.  Now,  Maori 
children  who  can  read  and  speak  English  with  fair  fluency  can  learn 
arithmetic  and  geography  just  as  well  as  European  children  can ;  these, 
therefore,  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  considered  quite  secondary 
subjects.  It  might,  pernaps,  be  objected  that  Native-school  children 
cannot,  in  fact,  treat  the  public-school  standard  arithmetic  cards  as  well  as 
European  children  can ;  but  the  truth  of  this  statement  would  entirely 
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doiH-nd  on  tlio  knowleiipe  of  English  iKw.sessed  by  the  Maori  children 
refcrrwl  to.  The  trtitli  is  jiwt  as  I  have  stated  it :  Maori  children  that 
know  English  do  arithmetic  quite  as  well  as  English  children  of  similar  age 
and  general  mental  development.  The  reason  of  this  vnW  be  shown  later 
on.  Writing  correctly  from  dictation  is,  I  believe,  the  only  other  cardinaj 
subject.  In  our  efforts,  then,  to  make  the  attainments  of  our  Maori 
children  approximate  to  tliosc  of  well -instructed  European  children  we 
have  to  licjstow  our  most  careful  attention  on  English,  reading,  and  writing 
from  dictation. 

In  rci)lv  to  Ihc  question  as  to  what  is  the  upjjer  limit  of  efficiency  for 
Native  schools,  I  should  say  that  we  have  no  right  wliatever  to  cxiiect 
Maori  children  in  a  Maori  district- hearing  in  many  cases  no  more 
English  than  tliat  sjwken  bv  their  tciu'hcrs  and  by  occasional  visitors— to 
sjKNik  and  write  English  fluently  after  l)ci ng  at  s(*liool  as  "Preparatories" 
for  two  years,  and  in  due  course  afterwards  imssing  four  standards.  It 
must  Ih»  i"cmeml)ered  that  for  Maori  pui»ils,Hving  in  a  settlement  there  is  no 
complete  break  in  the  use  of  their  mot Iier- tongue  jik  there  is  in  the  cai*c  of 
English  Iniys  sent  to  a  French  or  a  Cterman  school.  In  such  ca^*s  the 
mother-tongue  almost  di.siipi)earH,  and  the  ]mpil  has  to  concent  rate  attention 
on  the  langiuige  that  is  con.stantly  l)eing  siioken  around  him.  Our  Maoris 
on  the  contniry,  M|)end  four  houi-s  a  day  in  school :  during  this  tiuic  they 
hear  go(Ml  English.  Perhaiw*,  also,  they  si «nd  an  liour  in  the  playground, 
where  a  kind  of  English  is  s|K>ken,  the  educational  value  of  whicfi  is  very 
small.  All  the  rest  of  then*  time  is  siient  in  the  settlement,  where  they 
hear  Maori,  and  generally  Maori  only.  These  l^eing  in  the  main  the  condi- 
tions under  which  English  is  taught  to  Maoris  in  Maori  districts,  it  would 
almost  siH»m  that  if  clever  young  Maori  lK)ys  and  girls  arc,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourtwn,  able  to  tnin.slate  an  eitsy  piece  of  Maori  into  decent 
English,  to  Cf)rre<*t  grammatical  errors  in  simple  English  sentences,  to  write 
a  brief  letter  on  some  mrticular  subject,  to  read  and  understand  a  tolerably 
wlyanced  Engli.Hh  lK)ok,  to  siKMik  and  understand  ordinary  English,  and  to 
write  from  dictation  with  considerable  correctness,  thev  do  remarkably 
well.  It  is  found  that  l)oys  and  girls  of  similar  age  who  have  attended 
Eun>i)e}in  grammar  sch<K)ls  or  higli  schools  very  often  fail  to  do  as  much  as 
this  with  trench  or  (fcrman,  to  say  nothing  of  Liitin.  It  seems,  then,  that, 
instead  of  setting  the  upjKT  limit  of  our  Native-school  attainment  at  the 
ability  to  wield  English  as  well-educated  English  children  wield  it^  we 
should,  iierhaps,  take  the  less  pri\judi<HMl  and  empty-headed  ])lan  of  svsking 
our  teacht.Ts  to  endeavour  to  bring  nfl  their  Fourth  Standard  pupils  ui»  to 
the  state  <»f  efficiency  now  reached  by  their  l>est  pupils,  or,  if  this  shoulu  l>e 
considered  tew  severe,  to  set  themselves  the  task  of  making  all  their  jMipils 
capable  of  dealing  with  English  as  well  as  grammar- sch(x>l  pupils  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  deal  with  French  or  (tcrman. 

Now  that  the  ground  has  K'en  cleared  to  a  certain  extent,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  show  what  is  the  nature  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  Nativo-.school  instruction  during  the  time  that  the  Education 
pepartment  has  had  charge  of  it.  At  therjeginning  of  Native-school  work 
in  IS'ew  Zealand  the  only  available  plan  was  to  follow  closely  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  in  vogue.  These  methods,  unintelligent  as  they  were, 
had  to  be  used  without  any  exact  notion  as  to  the  effects  they  would  pro- 
duce ;  still  less  was  there  any  distinct  aim.  Now,  just  here  was  the  point 
where  a  divergence  to<ik  place.  The  new  management  knew  as  little  as  the 
old  what  the  aim  ought  to  be,  what  the  necessities  of  the  case  were.  The 
difference  waj  that  strong  determination  to  solve  the  enigma  was  brought 
to  bear  on  it.  In  the  first  jilace,  then,  it  was  found  that  chaos  rather  than 
cosmos  prevailed ;  only  one  thing  was  clear— until  light  should  come  any 
system  was  better  than  none.  Therefore  a  rough-and-ready  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  up  standards,  to  devise  a  time-table  scheme,  and  to  get  a 
workable  code  of  rules  based  on  such  experience  of  the  past  as  was  available. 
These  measures  soon  began  to  effect  improvement  in  some  directions : 
above  all,  a  certain  amount  of  light  began  to  dawn,  it  became  possible  to 
see  in  what  directions  we  were  actually  moving,  and  in  what  directions  we 
ought  to  be  moving. 

Boon  a  great  mistake  was  corrected.    It  had  been  taken  for  granted  tJiat 
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generally  it  was  right  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  fact  that  our  pupils 
were  Maoris,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  Maori  children  to  do 
as  well  as  English.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  reading  it  was  thought 
absurd  to  expect  thoroughly  good  pronunciation  from  Maori  children. 
Hence  we  allowed  ourselves  to  &  contented  with  third-  or  fourth-  or  even 
seventh-  or  eighth-rate  reading.  The  light-giving  thought  that  corrected 
this  mistake  was  that  we  ought  to  be  content  with  nothing  but  the  best, 
whether  our  pupils  were  Maoris  or  Europeans  ;  that  if  we  failed  to  get  it 
at  first,  we  ought  to  go  on  tiying  till  we  did  get  it.  Many  of  our  teachers 
took  up  this  idea  and  made  full  use  of  it.  At  our  examinations  an 
"  excellent "  mark  is  used.  It  is  given  for  first-class  work  only,  and  it  is 
now  very  often  secured  by  our  Maori  jnipils  for  reading  that  is  excellent  so 
far  as  it  goes. 

The  next  fruitful  idea  was  that  English  is  our  most  imix)rtant  subject. 
Of  coiurse,  English  always  lias  great  intrinsic  imi)ortance,  but  it  is  also 
the  master-ke]^  to  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects.  It  had  been 
found  that  children  strong  in  English  were  strong  in  the  other  subjects  ; 
also  that  inability  to  deal  with  simple  problems  was  entirely  owing  to 
inability  to  make  out  what  the  English  statement  of  them  meant ;  the 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  was  found  in  the  fact  that  problems 
given  in  English  and  found  imi)enetrable  were  quite  Avithin  a  pupil's  reach 
when  given  in  Maoii. 

The  next  feature  developed  is  connected  with  the  principle  stated  above, 
that  nothing  but  the  best  should  be  judged  thoroughly  satisfactoiy,  It 
was  recognised  that  this  principle  might  with  very  great  propriety  l)o 
applied  to  handwriting,  seeing  tnat  Maoris  have  s])ecial  faculty  for  this 
Dranch  of  school  work,    It  is  now  being  done  with  success. 

What  was,  from  our  Native-school  point  of  view,  an  important  discovery 
dawned  uix)n  us  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic ;  it  was 
simply  that  problem  work  could  be  most  effectually  taught  if  taken  in 
connection  with  vivd  voce  arithmetic.  This,  ^jain,  wiis  a  development  of 
the  principle  that  success  in  teaching  arithmetic  very  largely  depends  on 
success  in  teaching  English.  What  may  be  called  the  mathematical 
thinking  in  connection  with  arithmetic  presents  little  or  no  difficulty  to 
ordinarily  intelligent  Maoris ;  the  meaning  of  English  questions  of  a 
necessarily  somewhat  obscure  character  is  an  altogether  different 
matter. 

The  latest  and  perhaps  mo.st  important  principle  that  has  come  to  light  is 
that  if  Maori  children  are  to  tnoroughJy  master  the  difficulties  of  the 
English  language  they  must  begin  young.  In  a  more  practical  form  the 
principle  amounts  to  this  :  that  if  childi-on  do  well  at  t lie  **i)remratory  " 
examination,  and  make  a  very  strong  piiss  in  reading  and  English  when 
they  go  through  their  First  Standard  examination,  they  seldom  have  any 
trouble  in  afterwards  passing  all  the  standards  well.  The  reason  for  this  is 
very  obvious,  but  tiie  principle  took  long  to  discover  nevertheless. 
Genemlly  it  may  be-  said,  that  if  teachers  put  really  hard  and  intelligent 
work  into  the  first  two  years  of  the  tniining  of  their  scholai*s,  they  will  bo 
well  rejmid  throughout  the  whole  course  for  the  trouble  they  have  Uiken. 

The  adoi^tion  of  these  princii>les,  which  now  seem  quite  simple  and  even 
obvious,  has  rendered  frequent  altemtions  in  the  code  and  changes  in  the 
modes  of  teat^hing  necessary,  lOs  well  as  in  the  scope  and  general  direction 
of  our  work.  It  must  at  times  have  seemed  to  the  teachei-s  that  as  fast  as 
one  difficulty  was  mastered  by  them  a  new  one  was  discovered  and  set  up  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  and  that  there  was  no  finality ;  nevertheless,  they  have 
as  a  body  followed  the  lead  most  loyally  and  heartily,  and  in  numerous 
cases  teachers  have  given  hints  and  indications  that  have  been  of  very  great 
utility — have  ix)inte(l  out  how  another  turn  might  be  given  to  the  screw  ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  now  secured  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
efficiency — that  is,  that  the  objects  at  whi<;h  we  aim  ai-e  in  the  main  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that  notning  more  than  changes  in  mere  detail  will  be 
necessary.  Such  changes  will  tend  to  follow  the  success  that  we  may 
achieve,  and  they  will  be  of  the  nature  of  closer  approximation  to  the 
public-school  model,  with  probably  a  strong  bias  towards  technical  educa- 
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tion.  Indications  may  be  seen  in  many  districts  of  growing  desire  for  such 
education. 

It  mav  be  added  that  the  Department  has  long  given  a  kind  of  technical 
M^holarships  which  have  proved  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  serviceable 
character.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  room  for  expansion  in  this  im- 
portant direction,  and  there  are  many  indications  of  its  being  about  to  take 
l>la|Ce.  Of  course,  such  changes  ought  to  lie  made  with  great  care,  and  not 
to  involve  starting  liefore  one  is  ready. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  have  good  aims  and  another  to  seizure  what 
is  aimed  at ;  but  there  is  much  real  ground  for  satisfaction  with  what  has 
been  done.  Thirty  of  our  eightv-eight  village  schools  deserve  to  be 
called  "  very  good,  while  eleven  of  these  are  excellent.  Of  the  remaining 
schools  a  large  pro|)ortion  are  doing  solid  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  in 
spite  of  some  considerable  drawbacks  that  prevent  them  from  reaching 
tne  front.  The  cases  in  which  'radical  change  and  improvement  are 
urgently  needed  are  but  few. 

To  conclude,  I  may  draw  attention  to  a  rather  singular  feature  of  our 
Native-school  work ;  it  is  just  this :  Other  educationists  become  more 
indisiiensable  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  successful ;  we  Native-school 
|»eople  become  less  and  less  necessary  in  proportion  as  we  thoroughly 
succeed  in  performing  the  work  that  we  have  in  hand.  There  is  another 
iieculiar  circumstance  connected  with  our  teachers'  operations:  Although 
Native-school  teachers  are  as  hard  workers  and  do  as  intelligent  and 
certainly  as  noble  work  as  any  in  the  coimtry,  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
Qiiarters  to  hold  this  work  cheap,  and  even  to  look  down  upon  the  workers. 
But  then,  such  views  are  not  characteristic  of  those  best  qualified  to  have 
views  on  the  subject,  and  so,  perhaps,  this  little  difficulty  does  not  matter 
very  much. 
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I.  Primary  Education. 

For  very  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  British  occupation  oi  Administra. 
the  Island,  in  1796  Government  control  of  public  education  was  *'^"' 
restricted  to  the  few  schools  supported  entirely  from  the  public 
revenues.  The  Archdeacon  of  Colombo,  under  the  title  of 
"  Principal  of  Schools  and  King's  Visitor,"  had  the  sole  super- 
vision of  these  schools  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  They 
consisted  of  a  few  English  schools  established  by  Government  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  the  vernacular  schools  that  had  been 
establishea  by  the  Dutch  and  taken  over  by  th(^  English  Govern- 
ment when  the  Island  capitulated  to  them.  An  expenditure 
from  the  public  revenues  of  not  more  than  2,000/.  a  year  was 
incurred  lor  the  maintenance  of  both  these  classes  ot  schools. 
Such  efforts  as  the  various  missionary  bodies  were  even  then 
making  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  both  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  country  and  in  English,  were  left  unrecognised.  In  1834, 
on  the  report  of  the  "Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry"  who 
visited  the  Island  in  1830,  and  with  whom  some  of  the  most 
important  administrative  reforms  in  the  country  are  associated, 
a  "  Commission  "  was  established  for  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Government  schools  that  then  existed.  But  no  account 
was  even  on  this  occasion  taken  of  the  much  larger  number  of 
Mission  schools,  both  English  and  vernacular,  scattered  through- 
out the  Island,  which,  from  statistics  given  in  the  "Ceylon 
Government  Calendar,"  were  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  compared 
\vith  the  Government  schools. 

Of  this  "  Commission,"  composed  principally  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  resident  in  Colombo,  witn  three  of  the  leading  Government 
officials  in  the  metropolis  as  additional  members,  the  Archdeacon 
was  made  President.  Sub-committees,  consisting  of  the 
Government  Agent,  the  district  judge,  and  the  clergy  resident  in 
each  station,  were  also  established  at  Colombo,  Kandy,  Galle,  and 
Jaf&ia. 

In  1841  this  "  Commission  "  was  dissolved,  and  a  re-modelled 
board,  entitled  the  "  Central  School  (Commission  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Population  of  Ceylon,"  was  established  in  its  stead. 
The  new  board  was  less  clerical  in  its  constitution  than  its 
predecessor,  four  members  out  of  the  seven  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed being  laymen.  Under  this  "  Commission,"  which  in  some 
measure  recognised  and  aided  private  educational  effort,  unlike 
the  body  it  superseded,  considerable  progress  would  seem  to 
have  been  made.  But  it  was  ah  initio  doomed  to  the  failure 
inevitable  to  all  such  amateur  boards.  It  started  with  vague 
aspirations  and  an  undefined  area  of  possible  administration  and 
organization.  It  had  no  central  responsibility,  and  therefore  no 
central  eohorcncc.     The  labom*  was  essentially  volunteer  and  the 
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results  spasmodic.  The  conviction,  therefore,  began  to  gain 
ground  that  the  efficient  control  of  the  education  of  the  country 
could  not  longer  be  jxssured  at  the  hands  of  such  a  board. 
Accordingly,  as  a  result  of  a  motion  carried  before  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1865,  a  committee  of  three  official  and  two  unofficial 
members  of  that  council  was  appointed  "to  inquire  generally 
into  the  state  and  prospects  of  education,  and  to  suggest  sucL 
improvements  as  seemed  to  them  advisable." 

On  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  "  Central  School  Com- 
mission for  the  Instruction  of  the  Population  of  Cejlon "  was 
dissolved,  and  in  1869  the  administration  of  education  in  the 
(I'olony  was  centralised  in  a  department  entitled  the  "  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,"  with  an  officer  at  its  head  styled  the 
"  Director,"  directly  responsible  only  to  the  Governor.  And  this 
is  the  form  of  administration  that  obtains  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  reforms  suggestc^d  by  the  (H>mmittt*o  of  the 
Legislative  Council  referred  to  above,  and  adopted  by  Government, 
was  the  removal  of  the  restric^tions  that,  at  a  later  stage  in  its 
adininistmtion,  Were  enforced  by  the  "  ( 'entral  School  Com- 
mission '  in  regard  to  the  religious  tciiching  and  the  use  of  text- 
!)ooks  in  aided  schools,  and  which  resulted  in  the  relinquishment 
by  certain  missionary  bodies  of  the  aid  thev  fonnerly  enjoyecl. 
'rtie  difficulty  was  apparently  sectarian.  The  new  polic}'  was 
es.scntially  unseotarian. 

The  system  of  payment  by  results,  impartially  for  all  aided 
schools  tor  .secular  instruction  onlv,  was  also,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee,  brou^tt  into  operation  by  the  new 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  mstead  of  the  old  rules,  imder 
which  it  was  found  impossible  for  all  missionary  bodies  alike  t-o 
accept  aid  from  Government  for  their  educational  work. 

With  this  concession  to  missionary  feeling  in  particular,  the 
numl)er  of  aided  schools  rose  within  one  venr  from  21  to  229. 

The  following  statement  sliows,  in  quinquennial  periods,  the 
growth  and  development  of  s(rhool  work  since  J  869  under  the 
new  system  of  administration,  and  affords  irresistible  proof  of 
the  wisdom  which  accepted  the  advice  tendered  by  tne  .sul>- 
committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  substituted  for  the 
original  controlling  agency  of  "  an  unwieldly  commission  deficient 
in  promptness  and  responsibility,"  "  a  single  responsible  officer 
amenable  like  the  heads  of  other  departments  to  the 
Governor  " : — 


1 

1869. 

1874. 

1879. 

1884. 

1889. 

1894. 

1  atx"  • 

j89j. 

Departmental  Schools    - 
Aided  Scliools 

64 
21 

243 

838 

372 

814 

1,186 

1 
431 

814 

440 

938 

1,378 

468 
1,042 

474 
1,172 

Total     -     -     - 

8.> 

1,245 

1,510 

1,646 

♦   1? 


For  Hgiires  for  1898,  nee  Supplementary  Notes  (i). 
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A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  bring  into  prominence  the 
further  fact  that  the  extension  of  Departmental  schools  had 
ceased  by  1879  to  advance  at  the  rapid  pace  of  the  ten  years  that 
preceded  it.  The  number  of  Departmental  schools  established 
annually  never  fell  below  100  betore  1879,  while  the  average  for 
the  years  that  followed  it  never  exceeded  30.  As  evidence  of  the 
stabiUty  of  private  enterprise  and  of  the  firm  root  it  had  taken 
under  the  new  system  which  fostered  it,  these  figures  are  in 
the  highest  degree  instnictive.  The  maritime  parts  of  the 
coimtry  in  particular  were  the  most  affected  by  the  mission 
societies,  who  had  thrown  themselves  with  much  zeal  and 
vigour  into  the  work.  The  Department  was  thus  enabled  to 
leave  these  districts  almost  cxclusivelv  in  their  hands,  and 
practieallv  retire  from  the  sea-board  for  exploiting  the  more 
mland  divisions  where  much  pioneering  work  had  to  he 
done.  And  this  confidence  in  the  succossfui  co-operation  of 
mission  agencies  has  been  well  sustained.  For  the  last  fifteen 
vears  the  l^entral,  Xorth-Central,  and  North-Westeni  Provinces, 
lying  remote  from  the  sea-board,  have,  without  injury  to  the 
mantime  provinces,  received  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of 
the  Department,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the 
Government,  warmly  seconded  by  the  authorities  of  the  village 
communities,  a  large  number  of  Government  schools  have  been 
established  in  these  hitherto  neglected  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1879  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  forming 
the  country  into  inspectorates.  Hitherto,  the  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  Island  were  supervised  by  two  chief  inspectors  stationed 
in  the  metropolis.  The  Island  was,  however,  from  that  year 
divided  into  three  inspector's  districts,  the  southern  and  western 
sea-board  forming  one,  the  northern  and  eastern  a  second,  and 
the  central  district  the  third.  In  1886  the  southern  sea-board 
was  converted  into  a  separate  inspectorate,  as  the  work  in  the 
Western  Province  was  found  by  itself  severely  to  tax  the  time 
and  energy  of  one  officer,  with  the  result  that  the  Southern 
Province,  where  the  work  of  extension  was  prnreeding  apace,  was 
somewhat  neglected. 

In  1884  by  special  legislative  enactment  the  central  Govern- 
ment was  relieved  of  tlie  responsibility  of  maintaining  English 
schools  in  municipalities  and  towns  with  local  government  boards. 
These  municipalities  and  boards  were  empowered  to  take  over 
the  English  schools  within  their  administrative  limits,  tho 
Government  paying  the  same  grant-in-aid  to  these  schools  sj 
they  would  to  an  ordinar)^  aided  school,  the  rest  of  the  fund* 
necessary  for  their  upkeep  being  found  by  the  municipality  o; 
local  board.     For  this  purpose  an  educational  rate  on  minici- 

Ealities  was  included  in  the  enactment.  This,  however,  had  to 
e  abandoned,  as  it  did  not  prove  acceptable,  and  the  schools 
were  ultimately  handed  over  to  the  already  existing  mission 
jigencies  willing  to  accept  them.  The  Government,  however,  did 
not  relinquish  its  unsectarian  policy.  The  present  responsi- 
bility of  tne  Department  for  the  enture  maintenance  of  schools 
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has  been  narrowed  to  those  teaching  the  vernacular  of  the  masses 
and  to  half  a  dozen  Anglo-vernacular  or  bilingual  schools  in 
the  more  iniportant  \dllages.  The  provision  of  English  educa- 
tion in  towns  has  thus  been  left  to  private  enterprise. 

In  1896  a  further  administrative  step  of  some  importance  was 
taken,  and  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  eight  members,  was 
formed  to  advise  the  Director  on  such  questions  connected  with 
the  working  of  voluntary  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  public 
revenues  as  he  might  wish  to  take  their  advice  upon.  This 
board,  of  which  the  Director  is  the  chairman,  consists  of  one 
clerical  representative  for  each  of  the  three  Christian  denomina- 
tions more  largely  engaged  in  e<lucational  work  in  the  colony,  viz., 
the  Church  oi  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan.  A  lay 
meml)er  reprosentmg  the  interests  of  the  Buddhists  has  also  a 
seat  at  this  board.  Tlie  heads  of  the  Royal  and  Technical 
Collt»gcs,  lK)th  Government  institutions,  and  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  metropolitan  province  arc  the  ofticial  members  of  the 
Ixmrd.  The  functions  of  this  lx)anl  are  purely  advisory,  and 
relate  onlv  to  aided  schools,     (iiee  aho  SupplemenUiry  Notes. 

(ii.)) 

407  vernacular  schools  and  7  Anglo-vernacular  schools  are 
entirely  maintained  by  the  Department ;  121  English  schools,  18 
Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and  1,033  vernacular  schools  receiving 
aid  from  the  Department  are  under  its  control.  The  number  of 
children  bonie  on  the  rolls  of  these  1  ,()4()  schools  for  •  the  vear 
to  which  this  report  refers,  was  150,593,  with  an  average  (taily 
attendance  of  88,849,  and  a  projxjrtion  under  inspection  to  the 
population  of  1  in  20.  (For  figures  for  1898,  t^pe  Suppleraentarv' 
N'otes(i.)) 

•  • 

Laws  OI  Xo  special  enactimnit  for  (Miforcing  attendance  at  these  schools 

f.ihool  finds  a  place  in  the  statute  bcMik  of  the  colony.     In  the  large 

attoiH  RiM-e  provincial  and  other  towns,  where  the  existence  of  municipalities 
and  local  boards  attests  to  some  mc^asure  of  self-government,  no 
rules  bearing  any  reference  to  schools  are  yet  to  be  seen  among 
their  bye-laws.  The  maintenance  of  a  good  attendance  at  the 
schools  in  these  towns  is  therefore  dejwndent  entirelv  on  the 
attractions  the  s(^hools  hold  out  and  on  the  social  influence  of 
the  teachers.  In  the  s(»hools  where  English  is  Uiught  the  atten- 
dance difticulty  is  less  marked.  The  desire  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  which  practically  is  the  only  avenue  to  remunera- 
tive employment  of  any  kind,  acts  as  perhaps  the  best  incentive 
to  punctuality  in  attendance  that  a  teacher  could  desire ;  but  te 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  these  large  towns  the 
vernacular  is  the  only  medium  of  instruction  possible.  In  the 
absence,  therefore,  of  legislation  by  which  attendance  can  be 
made  compulsory  in  town  schools,  the  purely  vernacular  schools 
established  within  these  limits  for  the  poorer  and  lower  classes 
are  comparatively  very  thinly  attended.  In  the  various  rural 
subdivisions,  however,  of  the  several  revenue  districts  of  the 
colony,    rules   making  attendance  at  school  compulsory  are  in 
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force  under  the  law  which  regulates  the  working  of  vUlage 
communities;  but  such  compiilsion  in  respect  of  attendance 
at  schools  as  these  rules  enforce  affects  only  the  vernacular 
schools  entirely  managed  and  mainttiined  bv  the  Department. 
No  aided  school — that  is  a  voluntary  school  receiving  aid 
from  Government — can  claim  the  application  of  this  riue  in 
its  favour.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at.  The  village  com- 
mittee, as  a  rule,  represents  feelings  alien  to  those  of  the 
mission  agencies,  which  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
district,  avowedly  with  denominational  ambitions.  The  members 
of  the  village  committee  are  for  the  most  part  Buddhists,  and 
naturally  disinclined  to  lend  their  help  to  proselytizing  aspirations. 
As  regards  village  sectarian  schools,  they  therefore  remain  aloof 
from  coercion  or  attendance.  The  non-sectarian  school  is,  as  a 
rule,  well  supported  by  them. 

With  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  abov.e  remarks  do 
not  hold  good.  These  schools,  esUiblished  as  a  rule  in  districts 
exclusively  Roman  C-atholic,  by  reason  of  superior  organization 
and  of  the  inherent  compulsion  which  the  piirish  priests  are 
enabled  to  bring  to  bear,  are  in  great  measure  independent  of 
the  influence  of  village  committee  regulations,  and  many  of  the 
largest,  best  attended,  and  best  equipped  village  schools  represent 
this  community. 

One  result  ot  this  feature  of  such  local  administration  oi 
education  as  is  undertaken  by  these  village  communities  is,  that 
Departmental  schools  still  continue  to  be  the  means  of  ensuring 
the  instruction  of  the  masses  in  the  remoter  and  more  inland 
districts  in  particular. 

Speaking  generally,  the  machinery  by  which  these  village 
committees  enforce  their  rule  of  compulsory  attendance  is  simple. 
The  village  schoolmaster  submits  his  list  of  absentees,  weekly  or 
monthly  as  the  local  rule  may  require,  to  the  village  headman, 
w^hose  duty  it  is,  under  the  rule,  to  secure  the  appearance  of  the 
parents  of  the  defaulting  children  at  the  communal  courts  to  be 
lined  or  otherwise  dealt  with  there  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  president  of  the  village  tribunal. 

Theoretically,  this  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  but,  practi- 
cally, the  same  obstacles  have  to  be  contended  with  here  that 
beset  the  working  of  the  more  elaborate  laws  enforcing  compulsory 
attendance  in  more  advanced  countries. 

The  cost  of  education  in  Departmental  schools  is  borne  almost  Cost  of 
entirely  by  the  Government.     The  only  item  of  expenditure  ®^'^^^*®" 
from  which  the  Central  Government  is  relieved  is  the  cost  of 
school  buildings.     These  the  village  authorities  have  to  provide 
and  maintain,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of 
the  school. 
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The  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the  cost  of  equipment  art? 
borne  by  the  Central  Government.  To  this  rule  must  be 
mentioned  the  exception  of  two  large  village  English  schools 
housed  in  public  buudhigs  erected  at  the  public  cost  before  I880, 
when  the  whole  expenditure  on  these  scnools  was  borne  by  the 
Centml  Grovernment,  and  which,  as  public  property,  are  still 
maintained  in  consequence  out  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  cost  to  the  Central  Government  of  aided  schools  takes 
the  form  solely  of  a  money  grant-in-aid,  measured  by  the  results 
of  examination  of  indi\ddual  scholars  in  the  individual  subjects 
of  instruction  prescribed  for  them  in  a  code  regulating  the 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  (see  Appendix  A.).  In  so  far 
as  this  payment  affects  vernacular  schools,  it  is  more  than 
merely  a  grant-in-aid.  A  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  these 
schools  may  be  said  to  be  met  out  of  this  payment.  The 
statistics  available  to  the  Department  of  the  cost  of  its  own 
schools  make  an  approximate  guess  possible  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  same  class  of  scnools  under  voluntary  management. 

In  respect,  however,  of  aided  English  schools,  the  result 
payment,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  schools  in  the  less 
important  towns,  is  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  larger  and  more  important  schools  in  the  larger  and 
more  important  towns.  A  revision  of  the  scale,  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  liberal  valuation  of  "  passes "  in  the  higher  English 
schools,  would  most  certainly  make  for  more  efficient  work. 

Fees.  In    accordance    with    the  almost  universally  acknowledged 

principle  that  primary  instruction  should  be  available  to  the 
masses  free  of  all  payment,  no  fees  are  levied  in  the  Govern- 
ment vernacular  schools  of  the  colony,  the  -masses  being  taken 
as  represented  in  this  country  only  by  the  Sinhalese-  and  Tamil- 
speaking  peoples. 

In  the  few  Departmental  Anglo-vernacular  schools  a  uniform 
fee  is  charged.  In  the  first  five  out  of  the  eight  standards  over 
which  the  cuniculum  in  these  schools  is  spread  out,  the  monthly 
payment  is  fifty  cents.  In  the  three  other  standards  a  rupee  is 
charged. 

In  aided  vernacular  schools  no  fees  are  charged;  but  no 
condition  precedent  to  the  reception  of  a  grant  from  the  public 
revenues  has  imposed  this  procedure  on  the  managers  of 
voluntary  vernacular  schools.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  the 
outcome  of  their  desire  not  to  be  fettered  by  a  fee  payment  in 
their  co-operation  with  the  Government  in  the  eaucation  of 
the  masses.  In  aided  English  schools  fees  are  charged  without 
exception,  though  the  same  scale  of  payment  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  obtain  even  in  two  schools  of  the  same  class  and  in  the 
same  locality.  The  rivaliy  is  too  apparent,  and  the  tendency  to 
undei*sell  each  other  in  the  scramble  for  pupils  inevitable.  A 
sliding  scale  of  charges  is  the  rule,  commencing  in  nearly  all 
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but  the  weakest  schools  with  one  rupee  or  fifty  cents  a  month 
in  the  lowest  class,  and  ending  with  two,  three,  or  four,  and 
sometimes  live  rupees  in  the  eighth  standard,  or  the  highest 
c.Liss,  as  the  montnly  fee.  In  a  very  few  schools  of  the  highest 
class  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  a  maximum  fee  of  ten  rupees 
is  reached.  A  minimum  fee  of  two  rupees  is  also  charged  in 
some  of  these  schools.     But  these  charges  are  exceptional. 

How  far  voluntarv  subscriptions  contribute  towaixls  the  Voluntary 
uiaintenaiice  of  the  schools  not  managed  entirely  by  the  Depart-  spbscrip. 
iiient  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  certainty.  Individual  **^"'**' 
Humiiicenco  is  not  unknown,  and  there  are  cases  of  schools,  both 
vernacular  and  English,  being  maintainecl  at  the  expense  either 
of  one  philanthropic  individual  or  by  small  knots  of  individuals 
interested  in  the  upkeep  of  the  schools  from  a  religious  point 
of  view.  In  no  case,  however,  has  this  munificence  been  known 
to  be  of  any  appreciable  duration.  Government  aid  is  diligently 
sought  for;  and  when  obttiined  the  private  contributions  either 
cease  at  once  or  are  gradually  withdrawn  till  the  school  has,  so 
to  speak,  learnt  to  adapt  its  expenditure  to  the  income  obtain- 
able from  Government.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned 
hero  that  the  salaries  of  the  missionary  principals  in  the  largo 
mission  colleges  are  always  borne  by  the  societies  appointing 
them  to  these  charges. 

Of  English  schools  actually  endowed  by  private  munificence.  Endow- 
there  are  but  five  instances  in  the  countrv,  and  these  are  schools  nients. 
Ijiving  secondary  education  of  the  highest  kind  imparted  in  the 
island.  One  has  for  its  founder  an  Anglican  bishop  of  this 
diocese.  Two  others,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  were 
established  by  the  wealthiest  native  gentleman  in  Ceylon  to 
commemorate  the  visit  to  the  Island  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  m 
1875.  The  fourth  owes  its  existence  to  the  praiseworthy 
ambition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Island  to  have  a  school 
of  their  own  of  the  highest  class ;  and  the  fifth,  in  Jaftha,  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Tamil  Protestant  Christians  of  the  north.  But 
all  these  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Jafiha, 
accept  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
on  tne  result  system  for  their  elementary  work,  and  compete  for 
the  scholarships  and  money  payments  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  secondary  education. 

Of  private  English  schools  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Private 
Department,  and  therefore  outside  the  State  system,  the  number  *<^*>^1«* 
actually  recognised  by  the  public  as  deserving  of  suj)port  is  few. 
In  the  metropolis  of  Colomoo  three  such  schools  exist.  One  is 
a  boys'  school,  tolerably  well  organized  and  fairly  well  supported 
by  the  public.  But  it  is  of  very  recent  establishment ;  and  as  it 
professes  to  impart  secondary  education  of  the  same  quality 
imparted  in  the  higher  schools  at  cheaper  rates,  it  has  attractions 
for  the  classes  less  able  to  pay  the  higher  rates  of  tuition 
demanded  in  the  older  and  better  recognized  institutions.     The 
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two  others  are  girls'  schools  following  curricula  of  their  own 
and  sending  up  their  advanced  pupils  for  the  Cambridge  local 
examinations,  at  which  one  of  them  at  least  has  met  with  a  fair 
share  of  success.  In  the  Central  Province,  at  Kandy,  the  Church 
of  England  maintains  an  English  school  for  girls,  from  which 
students  have  competed  with  success  at  the  local  examinations 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  A  few  English  schools  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  uncbnnected  with  the  Department  are  main- 
tained by  various  missionary  bodies  in  the  interests  of  their 
adherents,  even  though  the  attendance  is  nowhere  large  enough 
to  enable  them  to  be  enrolled  under  the  Department.  Private 
Endish  schools,  conducted  with  no  special  i-egard  to  discipline 
and  organization,  attbrd  native  yoimg  men  who  have  just  passed 
out  of  school  a  small  livelihood  till  something  more  renumerative 
is  obtained.  The  number  of  such  schools  for  the  Island  may  bo 
put  down  at  forty. 

Private  primary  or  vernacular  schools  with  any  pretension  to 
organization  do  not  exist  in  any  very  large  number  outside  the 
State  system. 

The  number  of  unaided  vemacuLir  schools,  as  given  in  the 
returns  forwarded  to  this  Department  by  missionary  and  private 
managers  and  the  Government  agents  and  their  assistants,  is 
2,280.*  But  from  this  number  should  be  deducted  the  purely 
indigenous  Sinhalese  schools  attached  to  Buddhist  temples  and 
the  Koran  schools,  numbering  respectively  1,516  and  264, 
leaving  500  schools  to  be  accoimted  for  as  private  schools.  Of 
this,  nearly  a  third  ma\'  be  said  to  be  maintained  with  a  view^  to 
enrolment  imder  this  Department,  when  the  conditions  of  atten- 
dance, &c.,  have  been  fullilleil.  Mission  societies  also  maintain 
in  addition  smaller  schools  as  ancillary  agencies  at  several  centres 
of  their  work.  These  schools  are  too  small  ever  to  be  registered 
as  aided  schools,  and  yet  too  useful,  from  the  missionaiy  point 
of  view,  to  be  abandoned.  Tlieir  number  may  be  said  to  stand 
at  about  60.  In  the  Northern  Province  alone  the  returns  give 
157  unaided  non-Christian  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,867, 
or  an  average  of  18  pupils  to  each  school.  The  number  of 
similarly  small  private  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
Sinhalese-speaking  districts  of  the  Island  may  safely  be  taken 
as  making  up  the  difference  of  almost  160.  These  non-Christian 
private  schools,  except  those  maintained  with  a  view  to  enrol- 
ment under  the  Department,  are  conducted  on  the  primitive 
methods  of  the  Gum.  But  whenever  State  aid  is  expected  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  the  revised  code  for  aided  schools  are 
closelv  conformed  to.  Two  schools  established  very  recently  by 
a  Sinhalese  gentleman  of  Colombo  at  his  ancestral  seat  in  the 
country  must,  however,  be  excepted  from  this  category.  Thev 
are  conducted  in  conformity  with  Departmental  niles,  and  thougK 
receiving  no  pecuniary  aid  are,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
founder,  exammed  annually  by  the  officers  of  this  Department, 
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And  in  nearly  all  the  Buddhist  temples  scattered  throughout  Temple 
the  count!}'  instruction  is  still  given  in  reading  out  of  the  ancient  SchooU. 
ola,  or  palm  leaf,  manuscript  books,  and  in  writing  on  tablets 
strewn  with  fine  sand.  Ettbrts  have  been  made,  since  the 
constitution  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  its 
present  basis,  to  bring  these  indigenous  schools  within  the  circle 
of  Departmental  influence,  but  without  success.  A  Buddhist 
college,  established  in  the  metropolis  for  the  instniction  and 
training  oif  Buddhist  priests,  has  even  been  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  and  instruction  in  elementan^  arithmetic  added 
to  its  coui*se  of  Sanscrit,  PaH,  and  the  higher  Sinhalese,  in  the 
hope  that  when  the  student  monks  had  completed  their  pro- 
fessional and  linguistic  studies  in  the  college,  and  had  taken 
orders  and  entered  on  the  charge  of  temples,  a  new  departure 
might  be  taken  under  their  auspices,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  village  temple  schools  under  their  management  even 
somewhat  assimilated  to  that  of  the  primar}-  schools  recognised 
by  the  Department.  But  temple  schools  still  prefer  to  stand 
upon  their  ancient  ways  and  to  adhere  to  their  traditional 
methods.  All  efforts  at  the  introduction  of  such  a  useful  subject 
as  arithmetic  are  passively  resisted,  and  reading  is  still  confined 
to  ancient  books,  which  it  is  of  little  practical  use  for  the  pupils 
to  study.  With  the  steady  extension,  however,  of  pnmary 
Departmental  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  these  temples,  attendance 
at  these  schools  has  considerably  declined,  and  the  recipients  of 
such  instruction  as  is  still  given  by  the  priests  are  seldom  more 
than  a  dozen  lads,  some  of  them  engaged  in  the  temples  as 
servants,  and  others  drawn,  thither  by  the  prospect  of  a  breakfast 
at  middav,  a  meal  of  uncertain  recurrence  at  their  own  homes. 

The  inspection  of  all  these  schools,  both  Departmental  and  insiiectioii. 
aided,  is  carried  out  by  four  chief  inspectors  and  thirteen  assis- 
tant inspectors.     To  ensure  the  more  effective  supervision  of 
these  schools  the  Island  is  divided,  as  stated  above,  into  four 
inspectors'  districts.     The  present  managemi'ut  is  a,s  follows : — 

Central  Division : — Population,  1,029,091 ;  area,  12,454  square 
miles;  number  of  schools,  315  (including  the  Central,  North- 
Central,  North-Westem  Provinces,  and  tne  Province  of  Uva) ; 
senior  chief  inspector  and  three  assistant  inspectors. 

Western  Division : — Population,  1,021,159 ;  area,  3,333  square 
miles;  number  of  schools,  670  (including  the  Western  Province 
and  the  Province  of  Sabaragamuwa) ;  chief  inspector  and  six 
assistant  inspectors. 

North-Eastorn  Division: — Population,  467,740;  area,  7,400 
square  miles ;  number  of  schools,  447  (including  Northern  and 
Eastern  Provinces) ;  chief  inspector  and  three  assistant  inspectors. 

Southern  Division  :— Population,  489,799 ;  area,  2,146  square 
miles;  number  of  schools,  214  (including  Southern  Province); 
chief  inspector  and  one  assistant  inspector. 
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For  the  due  exainiimtion  of  all  their  schools  the  chief  inspectors 
Hi'e  held  r(*sjKinsible  to  the  Department :  and  to  ensure  the  work 
of  examination  being  cixrried  out  with  ease  and  efficiency,  and 
with  a  due  rt»^anl  to  economy  in  the  expenditure  incurred,  the 
schools  in  eacn  group  are  assigned  a  particular  month  for  their 
annual  examination — in  aided  schools  for  the  determination  of 
the  grant  |)ayable,  and  in  Departmenttd  schools  for  the  aiuiiial 
report  on  the  working  of  the  school  that  has  to  be  submitted  for 
the  information  of  the  Director.     Chief  inspectors  are  required 
to  submit  for  the  approval  lK>forehand  of  the  Director  quarterly 
prognuiunes  of  their  work,  their  a^^istants  submitting  sunilar 
progmmmes  for  the  timely  approval  of  their  respective  chiefs. 
With  the  tinal  approval  of  these  progmmmes  by  the  Director, 
dates  of   examination  are   communicated  to  the  managers  of 
aide<l  schools  and  the  head  teachers  of  Departmental  schools. 
Frequent  surprise  visits  of  inspection  to  all  classes  of  s<Aools 
fonn  a  chief  mrt  of  the  chief  inspector's  duty.     The  examination 
of  the  English  schools  in  his  district  devolves  upon  the  chief 
ins|)ector  alone,  and  this  duty  c^umot  be  delegated  to  a  subordinate 
officer. 

Appointments  to  the  Inspectorial  stall*  when  made  by  the 
(fovemor  in  the  Colony,  are  always  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Director.  Cliief  iusi)ectoi-s  have,  however,  been  appointed 
direct  from  England  in  tne  i>ast.  But  since  the  knowledge  of  at 
U»ast  one  of  the  vernaculars  of  the  country  was  made  a  necessary 
<|ualitication  for  the  office  of  chief  inspector,  this  appointment 
has  of  late  years  been  oftener  made  in  tne  Colony. 

Assistimt  inspectors  have  alwavs  been  men  born  in  the  countn , 
and  have  in  nearly  all  inst^uices  l)een  selected  from  among  those 
ti^achers  of  Departmental  English  schools  who  had  received  a 
three-year  course  of  tmining  at  the  English  Normal  School  tliat 
till  1883  was  attache<l  to  the  Department.  In  selecting  assistant 
inspectors  it  is  assumed  that  an  efficient  knowUHige  of  the 
vernacular,  in  addition  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  teaching, 
adds  much  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  their  work.  The 
duties  of  these  assistant  inspectore  are  at  the  present  time  limiteil 
to  the  <'\amination  of  vernacular  schools.  They  also  take 
a  leading  part  in  examining  in  the  vernacular  subjects  of 
the  Departmental  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  and 
license. 

Instniction  Singing  as  a  subject  of  instruction  has  not  yet  been  formally 
in  singing,  recogniz^  by  the  Department.  Its  recognition  generally,  except 
amongst  town  English  high  schools,  may  be  described  as  most 
rudimentarj-  or  practically  non-existent.  The  ambition  of  native 
minstrelsy  rarely  varies  hieyond  a  monotone.  In  the  larger  girls' 
vernacular  boarding  schools  under  missionary  management  in 
both  tlie  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  divisions  of  the  country  fairly 
systematic  instniction  is,  however,  given  whenever  the  principal 
of  the  s<hool  hap^)ens  to  l)e  a  European  or  an  American  lady. 
Some  of  the  native  young  women  who  pass  out  from  theM 
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schools  and  are  placed  in  charge  of  village  schools  are  occasion- 
cally  known,  viei'o  vwtu.,  to  make  singing  a  subject  of  instruction, 
albeit  a  very  subsidiary  one.  Singing,  however,  though  not  a 
special  subject  of  instruction,  forms  yet  a  re^ilar  j[)art  of  the 
opening  and  closing  exercises  in  girls'  English  high  schools. 
But  village  children  among  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  have  yet 
'  to  be  broken  into  the  self-control  necessiir^'  to  enable  them 
docilely  to  submit  to  the  initial  teaching  in  this  subject. 

(/ookeiy  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  "  trades"  to  be  taught  in  Cookery, 
aided  industrial  schools  for  girls.  It  has  now  been  included  in 
the  Code  for  these  schools  for  the  last  five  years.  Only  four 
schools  have  as  yet  taken  it  up  as  a  subject  for  instruction.  In 
the  absence  of  any  manual  on  the  subject,  the  lessons  riven  arc 
not  in  the  form  of  lectures,  but  the  girls  are,  under  skilled  super- 
vision, taught  how  to  cook  with  their  own  hands,  principally  on 
European  methods.  ICnglish  and  native  cookery  are  widely 
divergent  in  their  methods,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  girls 
in  attendance  at  these  industrial  schools  are  Sinhalese  and 
Tamils.  Instruction,  therefore,  that  does  not  seem  hkely  to  be 
serviceable  for  home  life  in  a  village  is  not  appreciated.  European 
cookery  must  so  far  be  regarded  as  an  exotic. 

Domestic  economy  is  also  included  in  the  Code  tor  aided  Domestic 
schools  as  a  specific  subject,  and  can  under  the  regulations  be  economy, 
taught  only  to  the  two  nighest  classes  in  a  school.  As  a  subject 
of  instmction  it  is  popumr  with  all  the  higher  girls'  English 
schools  in  the  lai"ge  towns,  but  in  vernacular  schools  it  has  not 
met  with  much  acceptance,  for  the  reason  perhaps  that  the 
teaching  of  the  books  in  use  does  not  bear  very  much  on  ordinary 
daily  native  life. 

Drawing  as  a  subject   of  instruction  finds  no  place  in  the  OrawlDg. 
curriculum  of  Departmental  schools.     Pupils  may  be  presented  in 
this  subject  in  aided  schools  as  a  specific  subject  of  instruction. 
Three  stages  of  examination  are  laid  down  in  the  Code,  and  are 
described  as  follows : — 

luitagfi  I. — Freehand  drawing  fi'om  flat  examples. 

Stage  II. — Freehand  drawing  fi'om  models. 

Stage  IIL — Perspective. 

Till  now  the  teaching  in  this  subject  has  been  confined  to 
aided  EngUsh  schools,  in  some  of  which  the  teaching  has  been 
so  efficient  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  obtain  the  mark  of  distinc- 
tion at  both  the  Cambridge  Senior  and  Junior  Local  Examina- 
tions. No  certificate  of  aoility  to  teach  is  demanded  from  the 
teacher  of  dniwing.  The  reason  why  the  subject  is  not  taken  up 
in  vernacular  schools  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  the  ability 
to  teach  it  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge. 

No  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  manual  training  in  the  Manual 
strictest  sense  exists  in  the  country.   /The  teaching  of  improved  training 

Processes   in   arts  already  practised,  or  such  education  of  the 
and  and  eye  as  would  make  more  skilful  and  capable  workmen 
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in  their  own  art,  has  as  yet  found  no  place  in  our  system,  and 
for  the  reason  perhaps  that  the  demand  for  such  instruction 
does  not  exist,  such  arts  and  industries  as  are  indigenous  to  the 
coimtry  and  capable  of  improvement  being  few  in  number  and  of 
the  humblest  cnaracter. 

Drill  ami  In  the  large  English  schools  in  towns  physical  exercise  receives 

exen-r^  duc  attention.  The  boys  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  such 
games  as  cricket  and  football,  and  inter-collegiate  tests  of  skill  in 
cricket  at  least  are  of  annual  occurrence  and  promote  a  healthy 
enprit  (fe  corps.  Gymnasiums  on  a  small  scale  are  also  a  part  of 
the  e<iuipmeut  of  some  of  the  larger  English  schools.  In  the 
colleges  in  the  metropolis  the  cirill  sergeant  is,  besides,  a 
I)ermanent  membt^  of  tno  statt*    but,  for  the   want  of  adequate 

Slaygroimds  attachwl  to  the  schools  themselves,  efforts  in  the 
irection  of  promoting  the  physical  health  and  the  development 
of  the  children  in  attendance  are  in  most  schools  nmch  restricted. 
Some  large  schools  are  built  in  crowded  localities,  and  have 
practiwillv  not  an  inch  of  ground  capable  of  being  utilized 
[or  school  games.  With  all  these  dmwbacks,  however,  the 
importam^e  of  physical  exercise  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  schools 
of  the  higher  grade,  the  smallest  facilities  being  readily  availed 
of  for  such  exercises  as  are  possible  within  the  limits  at 
disi)osal.  In  vernacular  schools  in  country  places  the  move- 
ment is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  the  Departmental  vernacular 
schools,  however,  drill  instruction  within  the  last  three  years 
has  been  made  compidsory,  the  extension  motions  and  oruerly 
marching  being  fairly  tiught  as  a  first  stage  in  the  process.  The 
growing  popidarity  of  the  subject  with  native  village  masters 
may  in  some  degree  be  gathereu  from  the  fact  that  a  translation 
with  illustrations  into  the  Sinhalese  vernacular  of  the  manual  on 
the  new  physical  exercise  tis  practised  in  the  English  Army  has 
found  mucfi  acceptance.  In  aided  vernaciUar  boys*  schools  drill 
instniction  of  even  the  most  elementarv  description  is  veiT  rarelv 
met  with.  It  might  perhaps  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  in- 
struction in  this  subject,  and  thereby  to  the  gradual  acknowledg- 
ment  of  its  importance  in  these  schools,  if  the  result  payujcnt 
now  awarded  oy  the  Department  in  augmentation  of  safarj*  to 
train**d  teachers  of  aided  schools  holding  first-class  certificates 
were  made  conditional  on  the  provision  of  instruction  in  drill  or 
other  suitable  physical  exercises  in  their  school. 

In  girls*  English  schools  in  the  large  provincial  and  other 
towns  musical  drill  finds  favour,  but  systematic  drill  instruc- 
tion has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  these  schools. 
In  girls'  vernacular  schools  in  country  places  instruction  in 
physical  exercises  is  looked  upon  witn  positive  disfevour  by 
parents,  and  is  objected  to  as  not  in  their  opinion  being  consis- 
tent with  the  mo<iesty  of  deportment  that  should  characterize 
girls.  Oriental  prejudices  of  this  kind  die  hard.  Western 
methods  of  promoting  the  bodily  development  of  the  girls  in  our 
country  schools  at  least  must  therefore  lor  the  present  stand  in- 
definitely postponed. 
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No  religious  instruction  is  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Helii^ious 
Public  Instruction.     In  Departmental  schools  it  is  not  permitted.  i"«truction. 
In  aided  schools  the  Department  takes  no  cognizance  of  it.    But 
three  hours  are  required  to  be  devoted  daily  to  secular  instruction 
exclusively. 

Of  the  few  elementary  English  schools  for  boys  still  entirely  TeacherM, 
under  the  control  of  the  Department,  trained  teachers  are  in  ^^F, 
charge,  appointed  to  their  offices  by  the  Grovemor  on  the  recom-  J^^l 
monaation  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  Their  salaries  andn 
range  from  Rs.  480  to  Rs.  1,200  per  annum,  according  to  theP^y"^®"^- 
class  of  certificate  they  hold.  A  certificate  of  the  third  class 
entitles  the  holder  to  a  salary  of  Rs.  480  per  annum,  a  certificate 
of  the  second  class  enables  a  teacher  to  start  with  a  salary  of 
Rs.  600  per  annum,  and  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  gives  him  a 
minimum  salary  of  Rs.  1,200  per  annum.  Certificates  of  the 
second  class  were  issued  after  examination  on  the  expirj'  of  the 
three-years  course  of  training  at  the  Normal  School  tnat  existed 
till  1883.  Those  students  at  this  examination  who  failed  to 
obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  examination  marks,  or  who  showed 
conspicuous  weakness  in  any  one  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  school  management,  were  awarded  a  tnird-class 
certificate,  on  Avhich  no  higher  salary  than  Rs.  480  per  annum  is 
at  any  time  earnablo.  Teachers  holding  second-class  certificates 
could  be  awarded  increments  to  their  salaries  for  goo<l  work  and 
good  reports  earned  at  the  annual  examination  of  their  schools 
till  Rs.  1,100  is  reached,  and  after  ten  years'  good  service  they 
could  claim  a  first-class  certificate  and  the  higher  salary  of 
Rs.  1,200  per  annum,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  work  by  the 
Director.  Up  to  the  year  1883,  when  tne  Department  ceased  to  be 
responsible  for  the  entire  management  of  English  schools  in 
municipal  and  local  board  towns,  first-class  certificated  teachers 
had  one  appointment  of  Rs.  2,500  per  annum,  and  six  of  Rs.  1,200 
to  which  they  could  aspire.  Teachers  with  second-class  certificates 
had  31  appointments,  with  salaries  ranging  between  R,s.  600  and 
Rs.  1,000  within  their  grasp.  Twenty -five  assistant  masterships, 
carrying  salaries  of  Rs.  480  per  annum,  held  out  opportunities 
for  teachers  with  third  class  certificates. 

To  the  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  male  teachers  for 
English  schools  was  attached  a  department  for  the  training  of 
male  teachers  for  the  vernacular  schools,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  head  master  of  the  English  department. 
These  trained  teachers  were  appointed  exclusively  to  the  charge 
of  Government  vernacular  scnools.  The  course  of  instniction, 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  English  course,  extended,  like  it, 
over  three  years.  On  the  expiry  of  this  time  a  final  examination 
for  the  award  of  certificates  was  held,  the  second  and  third  class 
certificates  being  issued  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
obtained  in  the  English  department  of  the  Normal  School. 

Teachers  holding  third-class  certificates  were  entitled  to  a 
salary  of  Rs.  180  per  annum.  Teachers  with  second-class  cer- 
tificates started  with  a  salary  of  Rs.  240  per  annum,  which  by 
increments  depending  on  their  success  in  maintaining  efficient 
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and  well-attended  sc.liools  could  be  raised  to  Rs.  420  per  annum. 
These  trained  tt^aehers  with  sec^ond-class  certificates,  after  an 
uninterrupted  service  of  ten  years,  became  eligible  for  tirst-class 
certificates,  carrying  a  minimum  salary  of  Bs.  432  per  annnm, 
"provided  their  conduct  and  efficiency  be  approved  by  the 
Director."  Teachers  holdmg  tirst-class  certificates  were  enabled 
by  increments,  depending  as  before  on  their  success  in  main- 
taining efficient  and  well-attended  schools,  to  reach  a  maximum 
salary  of  Rs.  600  per  annum. 

All   certificated   teachers,   men  and   women,  in  Government 
English  and   vernacular  schools,   receive,   in  addition  to  their 
salary,  what  is  called  a  "  bonus "  on  the  results  of  the  ainnual 
examination  of  their  schools,     lliis  payment  is  dependent  on 
fairly  stringent  conditions,  and  therefore  whenever  awarded  may 
1h»  tiiken  as  a  recognition  of  really  efficient  work.     To  bt^n  with, 
80  per  cent,  is  demanded  of  the  maximum  of  jmsses  obtainable 
at  tiie  annual  examination.     This  percentage  is  reduced  to  70 
when  fifteen  or  more  <*hildreiv  are  presented   for   examination 
al)ove  th(»  fifth  standanl,  where  the  subjects  are  more  in  number 
and  comjMratively  more  difficult.    Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
l)er  of  th<'  children  on  the  rolls  on  the  day  of  examination  should  be 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  year,  and  65  |x»r  cent,  of  the 
(children  examined  should  be  in  the  standards,  that  is,  above  the 
lowest  or  the  "  alphabet  class,"  as  the  children  below  the  first 
standard  are  departmentally  known.     Under  these  conditions 
5,  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  teachers'  salaries  is  rewarded  as 
a  "bonus"  when  50,  80,  120,  and  200  children  are  respectively 
presented  for  examination.     Head  teachers  of  Government  ver- 
nacular schools  are  allowed  a  further  "  bonus  "  for  every  regis- 
tered pupil  teacher  who  passes  his  annual  examination :    Rs.  20 
for  a  pupil  teacher  in  his  first  year,  Rs.  30  for  the  second,  and 
Rs.  40  for  the  third  vear. 

Of  the  512  teachers  employed  in  Government  vernacular  boys* 
schools,  483  are  eith(»r  trained  or  certificated.  The  establishment 
ot  schools  in  very  remote  and  inaccessible  districts  necessitated 
the  employment  of  men  with  loc^l  infiuence.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  20  uncertificated  teachers  in  the 
service  of  the  Department. 

In  1883  the  English  department  of  the  normal  scliool  was  closed 
with  the  closure  of  tlu^  21  Government  English  schools  in 
municipal  and  local  l>oard  towns.  The  arrangments  above 
detailott  for  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  for  ver- 
nacular boys*  schools  continued,  however,  till  1880.  About  that 
time  it  began  to  be  felt  that  the  centralization  of  the  students  to 
be  trainea  in  a  noraial  school  in  the  metropolis  narrowed  the 
sphere  of  selection  of  students  almost  insensii)ly  to  the  Western 
rrovince,  in  which  the  metropolis  stands.  Provision  could  not, 
therefore,  he  efficientlv  made  to  meet  the  pecidiar  conditions  of 
the  mountain  or,  as  tfiev  are  locally  termed  up-country  districts 
of  the  Island,  between  tlie  inhabitants  of  which  and  those  of  the 
lowland  districts  marked  differences  in  customs  and  character 
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obtain.  Kandyans,  as  this  mountain  population  is  usually  termed' 
show  a  marked  aversion  to  residence  on  the  seaboard.  Similarly, 
low-country  Sinhalese  dislike  work  in  Kandyan  districts.  As  a 
result  of  tnis,  the  number  of  Kandyan  recruits  that  could  be 
beaten  up  for  the  charge  of  Kandyan  schools  always  fell  consider- 
ably below  requirements.  Kandyan  schools  had  m  consequence 
to  be  officered  largely  by  low-country  teachers.  Estrangea  from 
their  coimtry  and  their  relations,  these  men  failed  to  permanently 
interest  themselves  in  their  new  sphere  of  labour,  and  failed  also, 
therefore,  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  people  and  to 
maintain  well-attended  schools. 

Although  separated  by  no  physical  barrier  and  though 
identical  in  customs  and  character  with  the  people  of  tne 
Western  Province,  young  men  from  the  Southern  Province,  too, 
could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  normal  school  at  Colombo.  To 
ensure  the  first  clement  in  a  vcniacular  teacher's  sueci^ss — local 
influence — the  Colombo  vernacular  trainins;  school  was  closed, 
and  three  other  schools  on  a  smaller  scale,  located  in  three 
separated  ProA'inoes,  were  started  in  188(j.  The  best  of  the 
native  teachers  turned  out  of  the  old  English  normal  school 
were  selecte<l  and  placed  in  charge  of  these  new  schools.  The 
period  of  tmining  at  these  provincial  schools  was  reduced  to  two 
vears,  and  the  course  of  instruction  made  somewhat  more 
elementary  than  before.  Admission  to  these  schools  is  open  to 
piipil  teachers  and  students  of  Government  vernacular  schools. 
These  are  the  arrangements  now  in  force  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  for  Government  vernacular  scnools,  with 
the  omy  difference  that  the  training  school  in  the  Sguthem 
Province  has  been  closed,  as  with  the  rapid  extension  of  aided 
schools,  especially  in  the  maritime  districts,  as  large  a  number  of 
trained  teachers  for  Government  vernacular  scnools  was  not 
necessary  as  Ixjfore.  It  has  only  to  be  added  in  this  connection 
that  an  uncertificate<l  teacher  may  take  out  a  thinl  class 
certilicate  by  passing  the  first  year's  examination  of  these 
provincial  trainmg  schools  as  he  did  before  1886,  by  passing  the 
mtermediate  examination  of  the  normal  school,  ana  a  teacher 
with  a  third  class  certificate  may  now  take  out  a  second  class 
certificate  by  passing  the  final  examination  of  these  training 
schools,  as  he  was  enabled  to  do  before  188(),  by  pa.ssing  the  final 
examination  of  the  normal  school. 

No  training  schools  for  women  teachers  for  Government  girls 
vernacular  schools  exist  in  connection  with  the  Department. 
Since  1882,  however,  an  examination  for  women  holding  office  as 
teachers  of  Government  vernacular  schools,  and  for  others 
desirous  of  taking  service  under  the  Department  as  such,  is  held 
annuall}'',  with  a  syllabus  of  subjects  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
syllabus  of  Government  training  schools  for  men,  except  that 
sughtly  less  proficiency  is  demanaed  in  arithmetic,  while  needle- 
work and  domestic  economy  are  included  among  the  subjects 
of  examination.  This  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
enabling  the  successful  candidate  to  take  out  a  second  class 
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certificate  and  the  other  a  third  class  certificate.  A  second  class 
certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  all  the  privileges  which  a  similar 
certificate  confoi^s  on  a  male  teacher.  Holders  of  third  class 
certificates  arc  entitleil  to  the  same  salary  as  male  teachers 
holding  the  same  certificate,  and  may  make  themselves  also 
eligible  by  passing  the  higher  examination  for  the  higher  certi- 
ficate, the  higher  salary  and  the  other  privileges  accompanying 
the  higher  certificate.  From  the  present  year  a  first  class  certi- 
ficate can  be  canieil  by  a  female  teacher  holding  a  second  class 
certificate  after  an  unmtemipted  service  of  ten  years,  "  provided 
that  her  conduct  and  efticiency  be  approved  By  the  director." 
Bv  the  establishment  of  this  examination  97  teachers  in  Govern- 
ment  vernacular  girls'  schools  have  been  enabled  to  take  out 
certificates,  leaving  at  the  present  moment  only  15  uncertificated 
teAchers  in  service.  No  imcertificated  woman  is  now  appoint>ed 
to  a  Government  girls'  school  save  under  very  exceptional 
eircumsUmci^. 

No  new  aided  vernacular  boys'  school  can  now  be  registered 
under  the  Department  \mless  the  head  teacher  holds  the  necessary 
certificate  or  licence:  a  second  class  certificate  or  a  first  cla.ss 
licence  if  the  school  is  a  middle  school,  that  is,  if  children  are 
taught  alK)ve  the  fifth  standard  of  the  Co<le.  Sc^hools  teaching 
up  to  only  the  fifth  standard  are  termed  primarj^  schools,  to  be 
the  head  master  of  which  a  thirf  class  certificate  or  a  second 
class  licen<^e  is  a  suflScient  qualification. 

To  enable  managers  of  aided  schools  to  secure  the  services  of 
certificated  teachers,  training  schools  under  their  management 
in  Colombo,  Kandy,  Galle,  and  Jaffna  are  aided  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  For  the  registration  of  an  aided  training 
school  the  only  conditions  imposea  by  the  Department  upon  the 
authorities  are,  that  the  staff  of  teacfiers  be  sufficient  in  number 
and  quality ;  that  the  managers  should  be  able  to  guarantee  the 
stability  of  the  school,  and  that  a  practising  school,  imder  the 
same  management  as  the  training  school,  be  either  attached  to, 
or  within  easy  reach  of  the  training  school.  A  syllabus  of 
studies  for  a  two-year  course  appears  annually  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Code  for  aided  schools.  Tne  grant  in  aid  takes  the  form  of  a 
payment  at  Rs.  200  each  for  such  a  number  of  successfully  trained 
students  as  shall  be  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  boys*  and  mixed 
vernacular  schools  under  the  managom(^nt  to  whicrh  the  registered 
training  school  belongs.  This  pa}Tnent  is  spread  over  two  years : 
Rs.  75  for  success  at  the  first  year's  examination,  and  lis.  125 
for  success  at  the  final  examination.  The  examination  of  these 
schools  is  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Department. 

The  system  of  selecting,  on  the  results  of  the  examination  for 
admission,  the  numl)er  of  students  for  whose  training  the  school 
is  entitled  to  a  grant,  and  appointing  them  Queen's  scholars,  and 
restricting  the  jmyment  of  grant  to  the  success  of  those  students, 
was  in  force  for  some  years.  But  it  was  often  found  that  these 
Queen's  scholai's  belied  the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  them. 
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failed  at  their  examinations,  and  deprived  the  maruigeinent  of 
the  payments  due  on  their  training — ^a  hardship  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  students  not  bearing  tnis  distinctive  title  succeeded 
in  their  examination  and,  but  for  the  regulation  limiting  the 
payment  to  Queen's  scholars  alone,  would  have  made  up  the  tale 
of  succevssfiil  students  necassary  to  ensure  the  money  grant  for 
the  school.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  remove  the  restriction 
as  to  Queen's  scholars,  and  allow  the  giunt  for  any  successful 
student  until  the  number  allowed  to  the  school  was  reached 

These  trained  students  are  awarded  a  second  class  certificate 
on  passiny^  the  final  examination  of  their  schooL  No  student  is 
passed  who  fails  to  obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
marks  and  one-third  of  the  marks  allowed  for  any  one  of  the 
subjects,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  school  management.  A 
student  who  faus  at  the  final  examination  and  determines  upon 
leaving  the  school  is  allowed  a  third  class  certificate,  provided  he 
has  been  successful  at  the  first  year's  examination.  It  is 
competent,  however,  for  such  student  to  continue  in  school  and 
compete  for  his  second  class  certificate.  Trained  teachers  holding 
second  class  certificates  are  given  first  class  certificates  after  five 
years'  satisfactory  service  under  the  same  management. 

No  candidate  under  17  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  to  a 
training  school,  and  a  declaration  from  the  manager  to  the  effect 
that  the  candidate  intends  hmid  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the 
profession  of  teacher  is  a  condition  necessary  to  be  fiilfiUed 
before  admission. 

Nearly  every  missionary  body  at  aU  largely  engaged  in 
educational  work  maintains  its  own  training  school.  But  the 
training  schools  in  the  Sinhalese-speaking  districts  are  feeble 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Tamil  aistricts,  a  distinction 
accounted  Tor  in  the  sequel. 

To  meet  in  some  measure  a  difficulty  that  presented  itself  at 
the  outset,  of  securing  certificated  and  professionally  trained 
teachers,  and  to  make  Departmental  recognition  of  teaching  ability 
somewhat  more  eiisily  obtainable,  especially  for  schools  that 
could  not  by  reason  either  of  their  inaccessibility  or  insufficiency 
of  children  find  the  higher  salary  of  a  fully-trained  teacher,  a 
concession  was  made  to  managers,  and  an  easier  examination 
for  a  licence  to  teach  was  instituted.  Holders  of  these  licences 
were  to  be  considered  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  head  teacher. 
What  was  in  its  inception  intended  only  as  a  concession  to  meet 
a  particular  emergency  has  now  ceased  to  be  looked  at  in  that 
lignt,  and  even  threatens  to  undermine  the  existence  of  trainiiig 
schools.     In  the  Sinhalese-speaking  districts  of  the  country  in 

Particular  has  this  been  the  case,  where  the  four  training  schools 
etween  them  count  25  students  for  the  250  schools  they  are 
supposed  to  provide  teachers  for,  and  have  to  compete  with  at 
least  an  average  of  35  men  who  each  year  take  out  these  inferior 
certificates  of  ability  to  teach.  From  a  purely  educational  point 
of  view  the  evil  is  too  serious  to  be  acquiesced  in. 
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In  aided  girls*  vernacular  schools,  certificated  teachers  are  not 
demanded  as  a  condition  necessary  for  registi'ation.  But  with 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  Departmental  examination  for 
certificates  tor  women  teachers,  girls  vernacular  aided  schools  in 
charge  of  uncertificated  teachers  are  diminishing  in  number. 
Women  candidates,  besides,  are  not  excluded  from  the  examina- 
tion for  a  "  licence." 

The  Tamil-speakmg  part  of  the  country,  however,  enjoys  the 
proud  pre-eminence  of  being  the  first  to  recognize  the  wisaom  of 
training  schools  for  women  teachers.  Three  such  schools,  under 
the  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  and  American  Mission?,  in 
connection  with  their  lar^e  and  successful  boarding  schools  for 
girls  in  Jaffna,  have  now  oeen  in  operation  for  upwards  of  ten 
years.  These  training  schools  are  registered  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  for  men,  and  are  also  examined  on  the  same 
syllabus  of  subjects  for  a  two-year  course  without  any  distinction 
in  favour  of  sex. 

The  number  of  successfully  trained  students,  however,  for 
whom  the  management  of  triese  training  schools  for  women 
teachers  can  demand  the  grant  allowed  iDy  the  Department,  is 
fixed  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  girls*  vernacular  schools  under  the  ' 
management  to  which  the  training  school  belongs.  Two  training 
schools  for  women  teachei's  have  within  the  last  two  years  been 
established  in  the  Sinhalese-speaking  part  of  the  Island  in  the 
Galle  District. 

Teachers  in  aided  English  boys'  schools  are  now  required  to 
be  certificated  to  entitle  the  schools  to  be  paid  their  grants  at 
the  higher  rates  appearing  in  Schedule  F  of  the  Code  (see 
Appendix  B.).  Where  the  majority  of  teachers  are  not  certifi- 
cated before  the  year  1900  the  grants  will  be  paid  at  the  lower 
rate. 

To  enable  these  teachers  to  take  out  the  necessary  certificates, 
an  examination  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education 
mentioned  above  is  held  annually  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Board.  Certificates  of  two  classes  are  issued  on  the  results 
of  this  examination :  a  certificate  of  the  second  class  qualifying 
the  holder  to  be  the  head  teacher  of  a  middle  school,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  third  class  qualifying  the  holder  to  be  an 
assistant  teacher  in  a  middle  school  or  head  teacher  in  a  primary 
school. 

No  training  school  for  teachers  in  Enriish  schools  is  main- 
tained by  any  of  the  societies  managing  schools. 

No  information  is  available  to  the  Department  regarding  the 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  aided  schools.  Such  a  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  in  connection  with  each  aided  school  as 
managers  are  required  to  send  in  annually  to  the  Department, 
gives  only  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  employed,  but  at  what  rate  each  individual  teacher  is 
paid  IS  not  given.  Each  trained  head  teacher,  however,  of  an 
aided  vernacular  school  holding  a  first-class  certificate  is  entitled, 
on  a  favourable  report  from  the  Inspector,  to  an  annual  payment. 
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from  the  Department,  in  augmentation  of  the  salary  he  receives 
from  his  manager.  This  payment  is  calculated  on  the  results  of 
the  examination.  Where  100  children  are  presented  for  ex- 
amination and  80  per  cent,  of  passes  is  gained,  the  head  teacher 
receives  a  payment  from  the  Department  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
gj-ant  earned  by  his  school ;  10  per  cent,  of  the  grant  earned  is 
given  when  not  less  than  50  children  are  presented  and  80  per 
cent,  of  passes  is  gained,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  grant  earned  is 
paid  on  the  presentation  of  not  less  than  30  children  with  the 
same  percentage  of  passes.  When,  however,  not  less  than  15 
children  are  presented  in  standards  above  the  fifth,  a  percentage 
of  70  is  sufficient  to  ensure  this  payment. 

Teachers  in  Departmental  schools  drawing  annual  salaries  of  Pensions  co 
250  rupees  and  above  are  alone  entitled  to  pensions  under  teaciiers. 
Colonial  regulations.  Every  teacher  entitled  to  a  pension  can 
claim  it  on  the  expiry  of  his  fifty-fifth  year.  Pensions  berin  to 
coimt  after  the  tenth  year  of  service.  Five  years  are  added  to 
the  actual  years  of  service  in  counting  the  period  for  which  the 
pension  is  due,  and  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  annual  salary'  of  the 
officer  retiring  is  allowed  as  an  annual  pension  for  every  year  thus 
computed.  An  officer  compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire  after  the 
completion  of  ten  years  of  service  is  entitled  to  pension,  provided 
a  medical  board  condemns  him  as  physically  unfit  for  employ- 
ment in  the  pubUc  service.  If  the  same  cause  makes  retirement 
compulsory  before  the  expiry  of  the  tenth  year  of  service,  one 
month's  salary  for  every  completed  year  of  service  may  be  given 
as  a  gratuity  to  the  teacher,  if  testimony  is  borne  to  good  and 
efficient  work  by  the  Director.  It  is  within  the  competence 
of  the  Department  to  call  upon  a  teacher  to  retire  who  has 
completed  Tiis  sixtieth  year,  and  a  teacher  who  has  completed 
his  sixty-fifth  year  becomes  ipso  facto  incompetent  for  ftirther 
continuance  in  the  public  service. 

Pupil  teachers  are  employed  in  both  Departmental  and  aided  Pupil 
schools.  Pupil  teachers  for  Departmental  vernacular  boys'  and  teaclier 
^rls'  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Director  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  teacher.  In  submitting  the  application  for  a 
pupil  teacher  the  head  teacher  has  to  submit  the  names  of  at 
least  two  of  his  most  deserving  pupils,  recommending,  as  he  may 
think  fit,  the  one  best  fitted  m  his  opinion  for  the  office.  No 
pupil's  name  can  be  submitted  who  has  not  passed  in  at  least  the 
fiftn  standard.  To  have  passed  in  a  higher  standard  does  not 
disqualify  a  pupil  from  oeing  nominated.  A  syllabus  for  a 
three-vear  course  regulates  the  examination  of  pupil  teachers. 
The  nrst  year's  examination  is  conducted  at  the  school  to 
which  the  pupil  teacher  is  attached  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
examination  of  the  school.  Pupil  teachers  of  boys'  schools 
in  their  second  and  third  year  are  all  examined  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  month  of  July  at  centres  convenient  for  the  schools, 
the  questions  being  prepared  at  the  office  of  the  Director  and 
issued  to  the.  examiners  presiding  at  the  several  centres.  The 
questions  are  the  same  for  all  the  centres.    Pupil  teachers  of  the 
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second  and  third  year  of  boys'  schools  in  two  of  the  remote  and 
outlying  provinces  and  pupil  teachers  of  all  girls'  schools  are 
exempted  from  appearing  at  these  central  examinations.  They 
are  for  the  present  examined,  like  first-year  pupil  teachers,  in 
their  own  scnools  on  the  day  of  the  annual  examination.  No 
pupil  teacher  can  be  presented  for  examination  who  has  not 
completed  nine  montns  of  service  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
oxaminaticm.  A  pupil  teacher  failing  to  pass  the  presoril)ed 
examination  forfeits  all  claims  to  remuneration  for  the  year's 
Bervice.  A  pupil  teacher  failing  at  the  tirst  time  may  be  presented 
a  second  time.  A  second  failure  entails  discontinuance  from 
office.  No  pupil  teacher  who  has  &iled  to  obtain  60  per  cent  of 
the  marks  assigned  for  each  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  school  management,  is  allowed  to  pass.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  should  also  be  obtained  to  entitle  a 
pupil  teacher  to  pass.  Pupil  teachers  who  have  passed  their 
examinations  are  paid  an  allowance  of  250  rupees,  3  rupees,  and 
4  rupees  for  each  month  of  completed  service,  accortling  as  they 
have  passed  their  tirst,  second,  or  third  years'  examination.  Pupil 
teachers  who  have  passed  their  final  examination  are  also  awarded 
a  third  class  certificate,  and  if  not  immediately  employed  as 
teachers  are  allowed  to  draw  their  allowance  as  tliird-year  pupil 
teachers  in  their  schools  until  such  time  as  employment  is  found 
for  them.  Pupil  teachers  in  Departmental  scnools  are  only 
appointed  when  the  schools  ftilfil  certain  conditions  of  average 
attendance  (see  Appendix  C).  Every  pupil  teacher  is  entitled  to 
receive  two  hours'  instniction  dailv  irom  his  master,  and  no 
more  than  three  hours  of  work  in  school  can  be  demanded  from 
him. 

Both  English  and  vj?macular  aided  schools  which  have  main- 
tained standards  above  the  fifth  for  at  least  three  vears  before  the 
date  of  application  are  allowed  pupil  teachers  on  tlie  fiilfilment  of 
certain  conditions  of  average  attendance  in  the  school. 

To  entitle  a  school  to  one  pupil  teacher,  the  average  number  of 
upils  in  attendance  during  the  three  preceding  years  must  not 
e  less  than  40;  for  every  additional  30  in  average  attendance 
during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  applica- 
tion a  school  will  be  entitled  to  an  additional  pupil  teacher,  but 
not  more  than  two  pupil  teachers  will  be  registered  for  any  school 
during  the  same  year. 

Punil  teachers  in  aided  schools  are  examined  in  their  own 
schools  on  the  day  of  the  annual  examination.  A  pupil  teacher, 
at  the  da^e  of  registration,  must  not  be  less  than  fourteen  years 
of  age  completed,  and  must  have  passed  the  fifth  or  a  higher 
standard  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  at  least  one 
additional  class  subject.  No  pupil  teachers  can  be  presented  for 
the  first  examination  within  nine  months  of  the  date  of  registra- 
tion. A  pupil  teacher  failing  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination 
may  be  presented  again  at  tlie  next  annual  examination  of  the 
school,  but  no  result  payment  for  a  candidate  who  fails  can  be 
obtained  at  the  time  of  iailure. 
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The  grants  uiade  for  pupil  teachers  are  as  follows ; — 

First  Years  Examination. — English  schools,  50  rupees  and 
grant  in  fiiU  for  Sixth  standard  pass.  Vernacular,  30  rupees  and 
grant  in  full  for  Sixth  standard  pass. 

Second  Year. — English  schools,  75  rupees  and  grant  in  fiill  for 
Seventh  standard  pass.  Vernacular,  60  rupees  and  grant  in  full 
for  Seventh  standard  pass. 

Third  Year. — English  schools,  100  rupees  and  grant  in  full  for 
Eighth  standard  pass.  Vernacular,  75  rupees  and  grant  in  full 
for  Eighth  standard  pass. 

The  additional  grant  for  a  pass  in  any  standard  will  not  be  paid 
on  account  of  any  pupil  teacher  who  has  already  earned  a  grant 
in  the  same  standard. 

A  pupil  teacher  who  has  passed  his  third  year's  examination  is 
awardea  provisionally  a  teacher's  certificate  of  the  third  class, 
which  is  confirmed  after  two  years'  satisfactory  work  either  as 
principal  teacher  of  a  primary  school  or  as  assistant  teacher  of  a 
middle  school. 

Provision  for  free  lueals   for  needy   scholars  in   elementary  Free  meals 
schools,  except  in  the  casual  form  in  temple  schools  as  indicated  ^^j"  '^eedy 
in  a  previous  paragraph,  is  very  rare  in  this  country.     The  only  ^  *^  *^"' 
cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  are  those  of  the 
Colombo  ragged  school  and  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and 
girls  just  registered  in  the  metropolis.     Both  these  schools  are 
attended   by   Indo-Portuguese  children,  and  in  view  of  their 
poverty  as  a  class  a  midday  meal  is  daily  given  free  to  the  needier 
children. 

Nine  aided  vernacular  night  schools  are  borne  on  the  registers  Niglit 
of  the  Department  attended  by  scholars  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  School.-^, 
the  admission  of  pupils  under  that  age  being  pronibited  under 
the  regulations.  This  is  the  only  form  of  evenmg  continuation 
schools  connected  with  this  Department.  The  elementary 
subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  those  generally 
selected  by  the  students  oi  these  schools.  No  desire  to  adventure 
on  any  higher  subject  than  the  geographv  of  the  island  and  of 
Asia  in  a  less  degree  has  as  yet  mamfested  itself  In  short,  these 
schools  are  centres  merely  for  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
education  which  the  stress  of  the  necessity  for  early  employment 
had  obliged  the  students  to  abandon  in  the  day  school.  The 
desire  for  even  this  modicum  of  instruction  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  in  any  sense  widespread,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  students  on  the  rolls  of  these  nine  schools  for  the 
year  to  which  this  report  refers  was  420,  of  whom  240  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature   in  the  extension  of  Buddhist 
education  in  the  country  is  the  part,  even  though  tardy,  taken  by  s^c^ioola. 
indigenous  private   enterprise  m  the  establishment  of  schools. 
For  the  seventy  years  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  the  present 
De^rtment  ot  Public  Instruction,  the  only  extraneous  agency 
ancillary  to  the  department  in  the  promotion  of  popular  instruc- 
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tion  were  the  various  missionaiy  societies  at  work  in  the  Island. 
Unrecognised  and  unaided  by  Government  these  societies  had 
within  naif  a  century  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  Island 
spread  a  network  of  schools  throughout  the  country  that 
challenged  recognition  when  the  instruction  of  the  people  ceased 
to  be  the  object  of  sectarian  animosities.  The  more  liberal  spirit 
displayed  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  1869  gave  birth 
to  a  more  enlightened  policy,  and  though  the  portals  of  religious 
neutrality  in  education  were  since  that  year  thrown  open  to  all 
engaged  m  this  enterprise  without  distinction,  native  Buddhists 
were  still  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opening  for  educational 
activity  in  the  interests  of  their  co-religionists  that  thus  pre- 
sented itself.  For  fifteen  years  or  more  after  that,  the  Christian 
societies  continued  to  be  in  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field.  With  the  Buddhist  theosophical  movement  in  1886  the 
Buddhist  community  awakened  to  the  responsibilities  to  their 
co-religionists  that  the  presence  of  well-organised  and  successftil 
proselytizing  societies  could  no  longer  permit  them  to  shut  their 
eyes  to.  A  society  was  formed  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  foreign 
faith,  and,  by  the  establishment  of  Buddhist  schools  for  Buddhist 
children,  to  narrow  the  scope  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
opponents  of  their  religion.  The  apathy  which  for  these  long 
years  contented  itself  with  a  policy  of  inactivity  was  shaken  oft, 
and  in  ten  years'  time  63  Buddhist  schools  have  been  registered 
under  the  management  of  the  Buddhist  Theosophical  Society. 

A  few  Buddhist  priests,  too,  have  in  the  meanwhile  interested 
hemselves  in  education,  and  three  of  their  number  share  the 
management  of  13  schools.  A  few  wealthy  lay  Buddhists  are  the 
managers  of  27  schools,  well  attended,  and  in  many  instances 
admirably  housed.  The  total  number  of  what  may  be  termed 
avowedly  Buddhist  schools,  as  distinguished  from  those  private 
schools  maintained  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers,  now  stands 
at  103,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  niunber  will  be 
increased  year  by  year.  For  the  present  year  no  less  than  20 
applications  for  Budfdhist  schools  are  under  consideration. 

Female  The  great  impetus  given  to  female  education  under  the  new 

eilucatum.  administration  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  In 
1869,  before  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
for  all  schools  alike,  whether  under  the  management  of  missionary 
bodies  or  private  individuals,  the  only  girls'  schools  recognised 
by  Government  were  two  schools  iti  the  metropolis  and  two  others 
in  two  of  the  chief  provincial  towns,  giving  instruction  in  English, 
seven  bilingual  schools  in  the  large  minor  towns,'  and  thirteen 
vernacular  schools  in  the  villages  in  the  Western  Province,  one 
of  the  same  class  in  an  important  town  in  the  Southern  province, 
and  one  other  in  the  chief  provincial  town  at  that  time  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  making  in  all  a  total  of  26  girls'  schools  for 
the  Island.  To  this  number  were  added  the  very  next  year,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  on  results,  59 
girls'  schools  and  29  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Six  verna- 
cular schools  for  girls  were  ako  ope^ed  in  that  year  by  the 
Department  in  villages  in  the  Western  Province.    The  number 
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of  schools  at  which  girls  could  receive  instruction  was,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  working  of  the  new  Department,  no  less  than  120, 
as  against  26  in  the  last  year  of  the  system  it  superseded.  At 
the  time  to  which  this  report  refers  85  Departmental  schools 
and  284  grant  schools  for  girls  were  borne  on  the  registers  of  the 
Department,  645  schools  were  registered  as  mixed — that  is,  for 
botn  boys  and  girls,  making  in  189/  a  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  girls  of  1,004  schools. 

Side  by  side  with  this  increase  in  the  number  of  girls'  schools 
and  of  the  number  attending  them  has  also  gone  on  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted.  Where  in  1869 
and  1870  no  girl  had  been  taken  inherscliool  course  beyond  the 
curriculum  of  an  ordinary  primary  school,  the  number  that 
now  takes  the  higher  worlc  prescribed  in  the  schedule  of 
specific  subjects  laid  down  in  the  Code,  and  the  mathe- 
matical, classical,  and  scientific  sections  of  the  Cambridge 
Senior  and  Junior  Loail  Examinations  is  yeiirly  on  the 
increase.  The  number  of  girls  who  competed  at  this  examination 
last  year  was  82. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  within  the  last  few  years 
established  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  Kaudyan  chiefs,  who 
till  that  time  had  come  imder  no  educational  influence  whatever. 
It  promises  to  be  a  success. 

In  1890  the  attention  of  the  Department  was  for  the  first  time  Mohannne- 
directed  to  the  education  of  the  girls  of  the  Moorish  community,  g^^,^*^*^ 
who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  movement  was 
from  the  outset  beset  with  difficulty,  though  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  the  community  had  been  enlisted  in 
the  cause.  The  deep-rooted  conservatism  of  the  Moors  in  all 
matters  affecting  their  females,  the  notion  only  too  prevalent 
among  Eastern  peoples  that  education  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
has  no  concern  for  women,  and  in  the  case  particularly  of  the 
Moors,  peculiar  social  customs  which  practically  discourage  the 
acquisition  ofliterary  knowledge  by  women,  all  these  in  combina- 
tion presented  obstacles  which  the  greatest  tact  and  sympathy 
have  not  yet  been  able  finally  to  overcome.  Seven  years  of 
generous,  even  indulgent,  treatment  has  succeeded  in  adding  to 
the  rolls  of  the  Department  only  six  schools  of  this  class,  with 
354  pupils  on  the  list,  and  190  in  average  daily  attendance. 
These  schools  are  all  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
Department.  The  strong  religious  feeling  which  insists  on  all 
knowledge  being  made  to  )deld  in  importance  to  instruction  in 
the  Koran  is  ever3rwhere  respected,  and  a  teacher  proficient  in 
the  learning  of  Islam  is  on  the  staff  as  an  assistant  to  impart 
to  the  girls  this  essential  instruction.  The  head  teacher,  oftener 
a  male  than  a  female,  gives  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  Tamil,  the  vernacular  of  the  Moors.  A  second 
assistant,  a  female,  is  employed  to  give  instruction  in  needlework 
when  the  head  happens  to  be  a  male.  A  moiety  is  also  paid  of 
the  rent  of  the  houses  occupied  by  these  schools  m  the  metropolis 
and  some  of  the  chief  provmcial  towns. 

Compared,  then,  witn  the  cost  to  the  revenue  of  the  schools 
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for  the  girls  of  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  communities,  the  expendi- 
ture on  Mohammedan  girls'  schools  may  fairly  be  termed  munifi- 
cent. But  the  support  accorded  to  the  movement  by  the 
community  itself  is  still  very  half-hearted. 

11.  Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

The  secondary  and  higher  education  at  present  provided  by 
the  Department  is  covered  by  the  Senior  and  Junior  Local  Exami- 
nations of  the  Universitv  of  Cambridge,  the  Matriculation  and 
Intermediate  Arts  Examination  of  the  London  University,  and  a 
special  examination  entitled  **  The  University  Scholarship  Exami- 
nation," open  to  all  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  Island,  of 
the  value  of  150i.,  tenable  for  four  years,  and  awarded  on  a  special 
examination  in  English  and  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  and 
English  and  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  in  alternate  years. 
This  examination  is  conducted  for  the  present  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board.  The  holder  of  this 
scholarship  is  at  liberty  to  join  any  one  of  the  British  universities 
and  graduate  in  arts,  science,  medicine,  or  law,  as  he  may  decide 
upon.  It  is  also  permitted  him  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
engineering,  such  as  at  Cooper's  Hill. 

The  examination  of  the  Calcutta  and  Madras  Universities,  to 
which  some  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  Island  are 
affiliated,  also  provide  education  of  a  higher  kind ;  but  the 
Department  has  no  connection  at  all  with  these  examinations. 
Secondary  education  of  a  humbler  character  is  provided  for  in  a 
schedule  of  eighteen  specific  subjects  of  instruction  appended  to 
the  Code  {see  Appendix  D.). 

The  Royal  '^^'^  ^^Y  institution  in  the  island  imparting  secondary  educa- 
College.  tion  that  is  subsidized  in  the  strictest  sense  is  the  Royal  College. 
This  is  a  Government  institution  maintained  at  a  net  cost  to  the 
public  revenue  of  verv  nearly  20,000  rupees  per  annum.  The 
managers  of  the  aided  and  other  colleges  and  schools  that  send 
up  candidates  for  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  receive  for 
each  successful  candidate  taking  a  place  in  the  class  lists  in  the 
junior  examination  10  rupees,  7.50  rupees,  and  5  rupees,  according 
as  the  candidate  has  taken  a  |)lace  respectively  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  class  of  the  examination.  These  grants  ar^  doubled  for 
each  subject  in  which  the  mark  of  distinction  has  been  taken. 
For  candidates  failing  to  take  a  place  in  any  class  a  grant  of 
10  rupees  is  paid  for  each  subject  in  which  the  mark  of  distinction 
is  taken.  Three  exhibitions  tor  boys,  each  tenable  for  three  years, 
at  any  college  or  high  school,  are  also  awarded  to  the  three  best 
candidates  passing  mis  examination  in  honours^  one  of  the  value 
of  240  rupees  per  annum  and  two  each  of  the  value  of  120  rupees 
per  annum«  Two  scholarships,  each  of  120  rupees  per  annum, 
tenable  for  three  years  at  any  recognised  girls*  high  school,  are 
awarded  to  the  two  girls  who  pass  best  at  this  examination. 

For  every  candidate  at  the  senior  examination,  classed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  juniors,  20  rupees,  15  rupees,  and  10  rupees 
can  be  claimed.     The  grants  are  doubled  for  each  subject  in  wnich 
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the  mark  of  distinction  is  gained.  For  candidates  failing  to  take 
a  place  in  the  class  lists  at  the  senior  examination,  a  sum  of 
20  rupees  is,  however,  paid  for  each  subject  in  which  the  mark  of 
distinction  is  taken. 

A  scholarship  of  the  value  of  240  rupees  per  annimi,  tenable 
for  three  years  at  any  recognised  girls*  high  school,  is  awarded  to 
the  girl  candidate  who  passes  best  at  this  examination. 

A  money  prize  of  100  rupees  is  given  annually  to  the  boy 
candidate  who  takes  the  iirst  place  among  the  candidates  from 
the  Colony  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  at  this  exami- 
nation. 

For  success  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  London 
University  a  grant  is  paid  of  200  rupees  for  a  place  in  the  honours 
division,  100  rupees  in  the  first  division,  and  50  rupees  in  the 
second  division.  For  a  candidate  passing  the  Intermediate 
Examination  in  Arts  of  this  University,  a  grant  of  200  rupees  is 
paid.  But  no  grant  for  success  at  any  of  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  is  paid  for  any  candidate  for  whom  a  grant 
has  been  paid  at  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examination,  and 
vice  versd.  The  gracnts  are  paid  only  to  successftil  students  from 
the  recognised  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  island. 

For  candidates  who  pass  in  the  specific  subjects  of  instruction 
a  grant  is  paid  of  2  rupees  for  each  subject  in  the  first  st^ge, 
4  rupees  in  the  second,  and  6  rupees  in  the  third  sta^e.  But  no 
candidate  can  be  presented  in  more  than  two  subjects  besides 
drawing  and  bookkeeping.  A  scholar  who  has  passed  through  all 
the  standards  mav  be  presented  in  not  more  than  four  of  these 
subjects  besides  drawing  and  bookkeeping.  No  pupil  who  has 
failed  in  two  out  of  the  three  R's  is  ehgible  for  examination  in 
specific  subjects. 

The  total  amount  paid  during  the  year  just  ended  in  grants  and 
scholarships  for  secondary  education  was  16,288  rupees. 

A  scholarship  under  the  Gilchrist  Trust  of  India  of  150Z.,  tenable 
for  three  years,  is  awarded  every  third  year  to  the  Ceylon  student 
who  takes  the  first  place  in  the  mathematical  and  natural 
philosophy  sections  of  the  Senior  Local  Examination  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  Gilchrist  scholar  is  expected  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  in  engineering  in  Great  Britain  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  or  any  other  school  approved  of  by  the  trustees  of 
this  ftind. 

The  various  colleges  and  high  schools  also  offer  scholarships 
named  after  their  respective  donors  for  proficiency  in  the  higher 
subjects  of  instruction. 

III.  Technical,  Commercial,  and  Agricultural  Education. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  office  of  technical  instruction  is  not  Xechnicftl 
to  create  artisans,  but  to  make  of  men  already  instructed  in  trades  inatruction. 
and  industries  more  capable  and  skilful  workmen,  then  schools 
with  that  end  in  view  must  be  pronounced  non-existent  in  this 
Colony.    And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  for  to  seek.    There  is  no 
demaixd,    practically,    for    technical    instruction,   because    the 
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industries  do  not  exist  on  the  improvement  of  which  it  might  be 
brought  to  bear.     Under  the  appellation,  however,  of  the  "  Ceylon 
Technical  College  "  an  institution  has  been  started  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  worked  on  a  syllabus  avowedly 
designed  to  substitute  for  the  more  costly  agency  imported  from 
England  for  the  railway,  survey,  and  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  Colony,  the  less  expensive  skilled  labour  oiT  the 
coimtry.     Classes  in  telegraphy  and  telephony  are  added  to  the 
curriculum  to  provide  for  vacancies  in  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone branches  of  the  Postal  Department.    The  Uovemment 
Technical  College  may  therefore  fairly  be  called  a  Grovemment 
Engineering  College.     And  though  it  may  at  first  be  limited  to 
supplying  the  needs  to  which  it  owes  its  establishment,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  as  time  goes  on  it  may  find  a  wider  sphere  of  apprecia- 
tion, and  that  those  who  have  shown  skill  and  promise  m  local 
factories  and  workshops  may  be  attracted  to  it  for  advanced 
instruction.     Obviously,  all  the  students  of  this  college  cannot 
make  sure'  of  employment  under  Government  on  the  successful 
completion  of  their  course.     But  for  the  special  kind  of  instruction 
they  have  come  under,  the  large  number  of  mills  and  factories 
in  the  Island  cannot  fail  to  find  profitable  and  remunerative  scope 
for  its  exercise  for  at  least  some  time  to  come.     Looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  a  vista  of  future  useftilness  opens  up  for  this 
newly-created  college,  which  justifies  the  foresight  that  decreed 
the  organisation  of  the  institution  on  its  present  lines.   Admitting 
that  the  industries  are   absent  for  the  development  of  whicn 
technological  instruction  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  would 
have  haa  to  be  undertaken,  the  departure  that  has  been  in  the 
meantime  decided  upon  seems  for  the  present  at  least  to  be  the 
most  practicable  means  of  advancing  technical  instruction  in  the 
country.        {See  also  Supplementary  Notes  (v.) .) 

Coniineixsial  Schools  especially  designed  to  impart  a  commercial  education 
ec  uca  ion.  ]^yQ  jjq^  ^s  yet  begun  to  appear  in  the  country.  In  many 
of  the  high  schools,  and  in  some  much  more  than  in  others, 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  commercial  arithmetic  at  least 
receive  special  attention.  Classes  for  this  purpose  would  perhaps 
form  a  more  distinct  branch  of  school  work  if  better  prospects 
of  salary  and  advancement  could  be  relied  upon. 

Affricultuial  A.  school  for  instruction  in  agriculture  is  worked  in  connection 
ucation.  ^-^1^  ^YiQ  Department  and  maintained  wholly  out  of  the  public 
revenues.  It  gives  instruction  in  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry, 
veterinary  science,  and  bookkeeping.  English,  arithmetic,  and 
elementary  Euclid  and  algebra  also  form  part  of  the  school  course, 
which  extends  over  two  years. 

The  school  established  under  the  directorate  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Green, 
when  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  (now  Lord  Stanmore)  was  Governor,  has 
new  been  thirteen  years  in  existence,  and  as  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  curriculum  during  that  period  the  time  has 
undoubtedly  come  for  extending  its  scope  and  usefulness.  At 
present  very  little  in  the  way  of  experimental  cultivation  is  carried 
on,  but  with  a  very  necessary  adjunct  provided  in  the  form  of 
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a  fairly  extensive  and  suitable  area  for  the  growing  of  economic 
plants,  experiments  in  maninring,  &c.,  the  course  of  training 
sliould  be  more  complete ;  without  this  provision  it  m\ist  always 
remain  an  incomplete  coiu^e  with  little  of  the  practical  side 
developed. 

In  1893  a  dairy  was  established  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Arthur 
Havelock  to  supply  all  Government  hospitals  and  asylums  with 
milk.  This  establishment,  which  is  in  du^ct  charge  of  a  manager 
working  under  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  has  provea  a 
successful  venture,  both  as  a  model  dairy  and  as  a  financial 
project.  In  connection  with  the  farm  a  breeding  estabhshment 
is  also  mamtained,  and  the  total  number  of  stock  at  any  one 
t  ime  is  never  less  than  100.  The  average  daily  output  of  milk  is 
about  40  gallons. 

Two  grass  farms,  one  directly  connected  with  the  dairy  and 
meeting  the  demand  for  fresh  fodder,  are  also  worked  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school ;  the  total  area  under  grass  cultivation  being 
126  acres.  The  grass  cultivated  is  that  known  as  "  Mauritius,"  a 
water  grass  (Panicuni  Nolle),  which  grows  in  low,  wet  lands. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  branch  forestry  school  has  been 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Forest  Department  for 
the  training  of  officers  for  its  service.  This  institution  is  still 
more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  so  far  the  results  would 
seem  to  justify  its  continuance. 

The  School  of  Agricultiure  is  at  present  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  a  Commissi9n  appointed  by  His  ExceDency  the  Governor  to 
consider  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  place  the  school  on  a 
better  footing.  It  does  not  now  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
students,  nor  are  the  students  that  seek  admission  draivn  from 
the  truly  agricultural  classes.  It  is  admitted  that  the  school 
wants  re-organising  with  possibly  a  larger  staff  of  assistants,  more 
scope  for  developing  the  practical  side  of  agricultural  education, 
better  means  of  reaching  the  rural  population,  and  Uke  measures, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  fully  discussed  by  the  Commission  now 
sitting. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  instruction  in 
theoretical  agriculture  is  given  in  all  Departmental  schools  from 
the  fifth  standard  upwards  out  of  a  primer  on  the  subject 
prepared  by  a  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  H.  W.  Green. 
The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  desired  to  make  use  of  the  plots 
of  groimd  attached  to  their  schools  for  purposes  of  ornamental 
ana  economic  gardening.  The  cultivation  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  new  to  the  villages,  makes  the  school  buildings  themselves 
easily  recognisable,  and  surrounds  the  schools  with  an  atmosphere 
of  brightness  that  cannot  but  react  advantageously  on  children 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  squalid  and  cheerless  surroundings. 
The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  also  often  engaged,  after  school 
hours  with  the  teacher  in  growing  vegetables  and  other  useful 

irden  produce,  and  enter  into  tne  work  all  the  more  eagerly 

jcause  a  share  of  the  outturn  falls  to  them  for  home  con- 
sumption. 
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IV.  Reformatouies  and  Industrial  Schooi^ 

Two  reformatories  under  missionary  management  are  mider  the 
supervision  of  the  Department.  All  juvenile  offenders,  except 
when  they  happen  to  be  Roman  CathoUcs,  are  sent  to  the 
reformatory  unaer  Wesleyan  management  in  the  hill  country.* 
Roman  Catholic  juvenile  offenders  are  sent  to  the  reformatory 
under  the  management  of  that  church  in  the  low  country. 
Nine  rupees  per  mensem  is  paid  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  each 
offender  to  the  managers  oi  the  Wesleyan  school  and  6.50  rupees 
each  to  the  manager  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school.  A  ^rant  on 
results  is  made  for  the  literary  instruction  given  to  them  in  terms 
of  the  schedule  of  standards  for  examination  laid  down  in  the 
Code  for  Aided  schools.  A  further  sum  of  10  rupees  each  in 
terms  of  the  Code  is  paid  for  each  offender  taught  a  trade  in  the 
industrial  school.  Reformatories  in  this  country  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  But  the  information  supplied  by  the 
managers  goes  far  to  show  that  the  primary  object  of  these 
institutions,  the  moral  reformation  of  these  ciuprits,  has  in  some 
measure  been  achieved.  Many  of  the  lads  who  have  left  the 
reformatory  on  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  confinement  have 
found  suitable  service,  and  satisfactory  testimony  to  their  honesty 
and  general  ^ood  behaviour  is  borne  by  their  employers. 

Oi  industrial  schools  managed  and  maintained  exclusively  by 
the  Department  there  are  none  ;  but  fifteen  industrial  schools  iu 
different  parts  of  the  Island,  managed  by  missionary  bodies,  receive 
aid  from  the  Department  for  instruction  in  carppntry,  printing, 
bookbinding,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  smiths'  work  in  boys' 
industrial  schools,  and  for  lacemakmg,  dresumaking,  embroidery, 
and  cookery  in  girls'  industrial  schools.  In  none  of  these  branches 
of  industry  does  the  instruction  given  produce  more  than  an 
ordinary  workman.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  question  as  to  whether 
these  industrial  schools  deserve  the  active  encouragement  given 
them,  and  whether  they  serve  any  useful  purpose  which  could  not 
be  attained  otherwise.  It  can  hardly  be  urged  that  any  disincli- 
nation to  encourage  the  industrial  schools  will  seriously  affect  the 
production  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  particular  mdustries  they 
undertake  to  teach.  On  the  contrary,  wnen  the  extremely  limited 
scope  of  their  work  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  larger  and  more  thriving  establishments,  wnere  work  of 
greater  variety  and  excellence  is  turned  out,  can  always  be  relied 
upon  for  the  production  of  better  skilled,  because  more  skilfully 
taught,  workmen  in  these  crafts.  {Ses  also  Supplementary 
Notes  (vi.) ). 

V.  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  have  as  yet  not  been 
established  in  the  Colony.  A  movement,  however,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  has  just  been  set  on  foot  to 
provide  reading  books  for  a  school  for  the  blind. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  this  reformatory  has  been  closed)  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  transfer  of  two  juvenile  offenders 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  reformatory. 
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Government  have  agreed  to  pay  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  the 

J)rimer  now  being  printed  for  their  use,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a 
lew  months  more  the  first  step  will  be  taken  to  bring  them  under 
instruction. 

Arthur  Van  Cuylexbi^rg, 

Colombo,  July  6,  1898.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

J.  B.  (^ITLL. 

Director  of  Puhlic  Insti^uction. 

[Hiiice  this  report  was  written,  Mr.  Cull  has  been  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  Director  of  Public  Instruct  ion  by  Mr,  S.  M.  Bui^ows.] 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 


The  following  are  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Director 

of  Public  Instruction  for  1899  (Ceylon  Administration  Reports, 

1899)* 

(L)  Statistical  Summahy. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  said  to  be  receiving  instruction 
in  Ceylon  is  193,468,  of  whom  158,627  are  attending  Government 
and  Grant-in-aid  schools,  and  34,841  are  attending  unaided 
schools.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  about  639  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population  are  going  to  school.  It  is  usually 
calculated  that  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  a  country 
ought  to  be  attending  school.  This  figure,  however,  presupposes 
about  six  years  as  the  average  duration  of  a  child's  school 
attendance;  in  Ceylon  the  average  period  is  probably  about 
four  years.  Allowing  for  this,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to  find 
more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  population  at  school.  It  may 
therefore  be  interred  that  about  half  of  the  rising  generation  is 
receiving  something  in  the  way  of  education. 

The  total  number  of  Government  Schools  in  1899  was  489, 
with  47,482  scholars.  The  numbers  for  1898  were  479  and 
46,279.  There  is,  therefore,  an  increase  of  10  schools  and  1,203 
scholars. 

The  Grant-in-aid  schools  for  1899  numbered  1,263,  and  their 
scholars  111,145,  as  against  1,220  schools  and  103,951  scholars  in 
1898.  There  has,  therefore,  been  an  increase  of  43  schools  and 
7,194  scholars. 

The  number  of  unaided  schools  which  have  reported  to  Govern- 
ment is  1,887,  with  34,841  scholars.  In  1898  the  numbers  were 
2,330  ^d  34,805  respectively,  showing  a  decrease  of  443  schools 
and  an  increase  of  36  scholars. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  each  school  is  97  in 
Government  schools,  88  in  aided  schools,  and  18  in  unaided 
schools.  _^_____     

♦This  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen'9 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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The  average  cost  to  the  revenue  of  each  pupil  in  a  Government 
boys*  school  in  1899  was  Ks.  5.53,  as  compared  with  Rs.  5.32  in 
1898,  and  in  a  Govenimont  girls'  school  in  1899  Rs.  3.94,  as  com- 
pared with  Rs.  3.69  in  1898. 

Of  the  ({ovcrnmcnt  schools  4  were  English,  10  English 
Frimarv  and  Middle,  and  475  Vernacular. 

Of  the  Grant-ill-aid  schools  57  were  English,  81  English 
Primary  and  Middle,  and  1,125  Vernacular. 

The  following  ud^lo  gives  a  summarised  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  Government,  Grant-in  aid,  and  Unaided  schools  for 
1898  and  1899:- 


1S98. 

1899. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Scholars  in  Government  achools 
Scholarn  in  Grant-in-aid  schools 
Scholars  in  Unaided  schools 

Total  Scholars  in  Ceylon    - 
Total  Schools  in  Ceylon      - 

46,279 

103,d51 

34,805 

47,482 

111,145 

34,841 

1,203 
7,194 

36            — 

185,035 
4,029 

193,468 
3,639 

8,433 

390 

1 

It  should  be  added  that  of  the  489  Government  schools  870 
are  boys*  schools,  95  are  girls'  schools  and  24  are  mixed  schools ; 
of  the  1,263  Grant-in-aid  schools,  320  are  boys'  schools,  280  are 
girls'  schools,  and  654  are  mixed  schools. 


Orant'in-Aid  Schoola, 

The  foUowing  comparative  table  shows  the  number  on  the 
list  and  the  average  attendance  of  those  Grant-in-aid  schools 
which  were  exammed  in  1898  and  1899,  classified  according  to 
their  management : — 


MsQAgement. 


No.  of 
Schools. 


American     .... 

Baptist 

RuddhUt      .... 
(*hilTch  of  EncUnd  (C.  M.  S.) 
Church  of  England  (Diocesan) 
Privat«  and  Sivlte 
Presbyterian 
Roman  Catholic  • 
Wesleyan      .... 
Mohammedan 

Total    -    . 


ISl 
27 
90 

280 

ss 

49 

2 

206 

2S9 

3 


1898. 


Nominal 
Attend- 
ance. 


0,010 

2,081 

11,577 

14,110 

7,812 

5,642 

293 

30,425 

28,808 

243 


Average 
Attend- 
all  t'c. 


0,023 

1,227 

6,58« 

8.713 

6,182 

8,712 

229 

13,808 

13,886 

177 


No.  of 
Schools. 


180 

24 

120 

244 

81 

57 

2 


206 
4 


1890. 


Nominal 
Attend- 
ance. 


0,415 

2,085 

15.878 

14,316 

8,108 

6,195 

281 

32,181 

22,808 

403 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


5.840 

1,170 

9,046 

9,554 

7,244 

8,867 

228 

17,n6 

18,022 

201 


1,220        108,951  63,993 


1,268 


111,145    I     67,888 
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Tbe  number  of  schools,  of  scholars  on  the  list,  and  the  daily 
average  attendance  in  Government  primary  and  middle  schools 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table ; — 


1808. 


1899. 


Namk. 


Nambor 
of 


Number 
of 


Schools.     Sc'holan. 


Average     i  Number 
Dally  of 

At  tendance. ,   .Schools. 


Number 

of 
Soholan. 


ATerage 

Daily 

Attendance. 


Boj8'  Euglish  Primary 
Boys'  Vernacular 
Girls'  English      •       •       . 
Qirls'  English  Primary      • 
Oirls'  Vernacular 
Mixed  Vemaoular 

8 
S.'il 

1 

91 
25 

1,731 

34,3.84 

52 

7,060 
2,721 

1,»« 

2i).0(» 

87 

4,308 
1,631 

10 

.867 

1 

M 
24 

2,^-14 

S4,8M) 

47 

7,284 
2,851 

1,32(J 

2i,r<jr. 

32 

,    4,340 
1,755 

Total    .    .    . 

476 

46,896 

28,149      1 

,      486 

1 

47,046 

28,988 

(ii.)  The  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  constituted  as  follows : — 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo. 

The  Rev.  T.  Moscrop,  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  C.  Collin,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's 

College. 
E.  R.  Gooneratne,  Esa 
The  Principal  of  the  Royal  College. 
The  Supermtendent  of  the  Technical  College. 
The  Inspector  of  Schools,  Western  Province  (Secretary 

to  the  Board). 
The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  (Chairman). 


(iii.)  Educational  Provision  for  thk  Poorer  Classes  in  Colombo. 

Under  this  heading  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  says : — 

"  My  predecessor  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  under 
this  heading  last  vear,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  there  are 
7,000  children  of  the  poorer  class  who  do  not  attend  school, 
owing  to  (1)  there  being  no  proper  provision  of  school  premises, 
(2)  there  D^ing  no  means  of  enforcing  attendance,  (3)  indiffer- 
ence of  parents.  He  dwelt  on  the  gravity  of  the  evil  and  its 
tendency  to  swell  the  criminal  classes,  and  the  matter  seemed  to 
me  so  important  that  I  determined  to  have  the  figures  analysed 
still  further  before  reporting  fully  on  the  subject.  The  investi- 
^tion  has  been  entrusted  to  the  able  hands  of  the  Inspector, 
Western  Province,  aided  by  the  Municipal  Inspectors.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  for  instance  how  many  of  these  neglected 
children  are  Malay  and  Moor ;  how  many  belong  to  the  poorer 
Bureher  class,  who  talk  English  at  home  but  cannot  afford 
English  schook ;  to  what  extent  the  want  is  being  supplied  by 
growing  schools  like  St.  Benedict's,  and  so  on.  The  question 
will  be  more  fiilly  dealt  with  in  the  Report  for  1900." 
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The  following  is  the  passage  from  the  Report  for  1898  referred 
to  by  the  Director : — 

**  The  q^iiestion  how  far  the  existing  schools  form  a  sufficient 
provision  tor  C'olomlx)  is  one  of  some  importance.  The  population 
of  C^olomlK)  in  181)1,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  shippmg,  was 
120,825:  since  tliat  date  it  has  probably  increased  to  about 
140,000.  Th(»  number  of  children  on  the  registers  of  Government 
sch(M)ls  in  18J)8  was  448,  the  number  on  the  registers  of  Grant- 
in-aid  schools  was  7,941,  the  number  returned  as  attending 
Unaided  schools  was  1,692.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  on  the 
most  liberal  estimate  the  number  of  children  attending  school  in 
Colombo  can  be  put  down  at  more  than  9,800.  This  is  not  the 
average  daily  attendance,  which  would  be  much  lower.  This 
estimate  is  on  the  whole  l)ome  out  by  the  independent  returns 
supplied  for  the  C^ensus  in  1891.  whicn  give  9,413  as  the  total 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  Colombo  at  that  date 
Assuming  140,000  as  the  population  and  12  per  cent,  as  the 
proportion  which  ought  to  be  at  school  (and  this  is  a  low  estimat>e), 
the  number  of  children  at  school  ought  to  be  16,800.  This  leaves 
7,000  children  who  do  not  go  to  school,  of  whom  I  estimate 
about  3,000  to  be  bovs,  and  about  4,000  to  be  girls.  This  may 
be  an  over-estimate  of  those  who  receive  no  instnictiou  whatever ; 
a  certain  number  of  the  boys  perhaps  pick  up  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  in  verandah  schools  or  else- 
where, hut  it  is,  I  feel  convinced,  an  under-estimate  of  the 
number  of  those  who  receive  no  regular  schooling ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  life  of  the 
poor  of  Colombo  will  agree  with  me." 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Census  of  1891  only  26,559  persons 
in  Colombo  were  returned  as  able  to  read  and  wrfte ;  this  is  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Of  those  who  go  to  school, 
the  majority  attend  Enghsh  schools.  The  figures  of  the  Aided 
schools  show  this  clearly  enough.  Of  7,941  children  attending 
Grant-in-aid  schools  in  Colombo,  4,587  are  attending  Englisii 
s(»hools,  most  of  which  are  colleges  or  high  schools,  providing 
higher  as  well  as  elementary  education,  ana  charging  fees  which 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Only  3,166  are  attend- 
ing vernacular  schools.  I  believe  that  all  those  who  can  afford 
an  English  education  send  their  children  to  school  ;  for  this  class 
the  schools  provided  are  sufficient  in  number  and  excellent  in 
quality." 

"  If  it  be  asked  why  the  remainder  do  not  go  to  school,  the 
answer  is  two-fold : 

(1)  In  some  of  the  most  denr>ely  populated  parts  of  the  town 
there  is  no  proper  provision  of  school  premises.  The  Government 
and  the  Municipality  have  stood  on  one  side  and  left  the  Mission- 
aries and  other  private  agencies  to  provide  Colombo  with  educa- 
tion. As  regards  higher  education,  these  bodies  have  been  most 
successful.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  able 
to  purchase  expensive  sites  in  the  heart  of  the  town  and  put  up 
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buildings  adequately  provided  with  space,  light,  and  air  for 

elementary  education In  some  cases  the  teachers  are  no 

better  than  the  buildings:  not  much  can  be   expected  from  a 
Madras  Tamil  on  Rs.  10  per  month. 

(2)  There  are  no  means  of  enforcing  attendance.  The  children 
are  not  eager  to  attend  vernacular  schools,  and  their  parents  will 
not  or  cannot  make  them  ....  The  parents  are  indifferent  and 
have  little  or  no  control  over  their  sons." 

"  I  will  only  add  that  the  needs  of  Colombo  seem  to  me  more 
urgent  than  those  of  rural  districts ;  quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  the  value  of  education,  it  must  be  a  grave  evil  for  the  community 
and  must  tend  to  swell  the  criminal  classes,  when  a  large  part  of 
the  town  population  spend  so  many  years  under  no  proper 
control  and  in  absolute  idleness.  School,  if  it  did  nothing  else 
for  them,  would  occupy  their  time  and  might  give  them  some 
elementary  habits  of  industry  and  self-control." 

(iv.)  Statemknt  of  Accounts  ok  the  Department  of  Public: 

INSTRICTION    FOR   1898   AND    1899. 


KlCCEIPTS. 


1898. 


1899. 


Amount  received  as  school  fees,  Royal  College 
Amount    received    an    school    fees,    Technical 

College 

Amount  received  as  school  and  boarding  fees, 

School  of  Agriculture 

Amount  received  as  school  fees,  Primary  and 

Middle  English  Schools 

Amount  recovered  by  sale  of  stationery    - 
Amount  recovered  by  sale  of  books   - 
Amount  received  as  examination  fees 
Net  Receipts  on  account  of  votes 

Total    -    -    .    - 


Its.     c. 
19,397  50 

4,600    0 

1,162  80 

1,871  27 

1,396  28 

10,496  70 

1,097  60 

698,100    0 


Its.      c. 
18,327  50 

10,080  62 

991  80 

1,966  73 

2,043  42 

10,911  26 

2,345    0 

731,467  62 


EXPENDrrURB. 


1898. 


1899. 


Administration 

General  Instruction — Superior  -        -        -        - 
Gr^neral  Instruction — Middle  and  Primary 
Special     Instruction     (including    Agiicultural 
Schools,  Veterinary  EstablLnhment,  Colombo 
Technical  College,  (lovemment  and  Grant-in- 
Aid  Training  Schools,  Industrial,  Orphan  and 
Ragged,  Reformatory  Schools 
Libraries  and  Reading'  Rooms,  donations  - 
Preparation  of  School  Books      .        -        -        . 
Books  purchased  for  sale    -        -                •        - 
Miscellaneous 

TOTAI 


il3l 


Rs.     c. 

59,790  21 

98,179  11 

467,575  84 


Rs.      e. 

62,335    0 

103,226    5 

486,302  49 


99,270  9 
3,550  0 
4,880  56 
3,865  32 
1,010  92 

111,120  61 
3,850  0 
5,135  29 
4,222  78 
1,941  63 

738,122  5 

778,133  86 

3  L 
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(v.)  Technical  College. 

(The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Colonial 
Report  on  Ceylon  for  1898,  No.  274):— 

"  It  has  been  now  arranged  to  assign  a  certain  number  oi 
appointments  in  Crovemment  Departments  to  students  at  the 
T^Bchnical  CoUege,  but  the  scheme  has  not  yet  come  into  full 
operation." 

(vi.)  Industrial  Schools. 

(The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  for  1899) : — 

"  In  the  year  1899  there  were  31  Industrial  Schools  in  receipt 
of  aid  from  Government,  and  the  number  of  children  receiving 
industrial  education  was  1,460.  The  numbers  for  1898  were : — 
Schools,  25,  Children,  1,193." 

The    following    passage,    which     refers    to    trade     teaching 

in   industrial   scnools,   is   taken  from  the  report  for   1898 : — 

**  A  useful  beginning  in  industrial   teaching  has  certainly  been 

made  in  many  of  these  schools.     But  industrial  teaching  in 

Ceylon  is  still  in  a  somewhat  embryonic  state.     A  very  important 

step  in  the  direction  of  a  more  organized  system  was  taken  by 

the  Code  for  1899,  in  which  a  schedule  appears,  mapping  out  three 

years*  work  in  the  trades  of  joinery,  printing,  and  book-  binding. 

The  grants  for  these  trades  will  in  future  only  be  paid  for  those 

children  who  perform  the  remiired  test  in  a  proper  manner.     This 

may  tell  hardly  on  some  scnools  in  which  the  trades  are  taught 

without  the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor.     Some  of  the 

above  schools  have  a  properly  trained  foreman  in  charge  of  each 

trade.  But  there  are  managers  who,  having  themselves  no  practical 

knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  think  that,  if  they  turn  their  boys 

into  a  shed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  planes  and  saws  and  a 

native  carpenter  to  look  after  them,  some  good  result  will  follow. 

This  is  a  mistake.     The  native  carpenter  does  good  work  under 

proper  supervision ;  but  he  has  little  or  no  idea  of  method,  and 

the  parts  of  his  work  which  are  likely  to  be  out  of  sight  are  often 

rotten  and  dishonest.     Industrial  instruction  is  harcuy  worthy  of 

support  which  does  not  teach  good  methods  of  work  and  the 

proper  use  of  tools.     In  the  future  the  Technical  College  may 

provide  a  supply  of  Ceylonese  who  will   do  a  useful  work  in 

orainizing,  and  perhaps  in  inspecting,  the  work  of  industrial 

schools.     Certainly,  if  the  work  ox  tonus,  an  industrial  inspector 

will  become  a  necessity." 

vii.)  Extracts  from  the  Kkport  (1899)  ok  Mr.  A.  V.vn  Cuylenburg, 
Inspkctor  of  Schools,  Western   Province. 

(a)  Instruction  in  English  Schools. 

"  The  one  subject  which  is  of  the  most  vital  use  to  all  school 
bovs  is  English.  The  subordination  then  of  this  subject  to  anv 
other  involves  to  my  mind  an  injustice  to  the  boy.  What  h^ 
to  be  always  kept  foremost  in  view  js  the  education  of  the  boy 
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and  not  the  reputation  of  his  master  or  the  school  One 
cannot,  however,  help  feeling  that  in  the  pressure  of  examination 
this  greai'  end  is  nowadays  very  often  lost  sight  of. 

"  I  almost  feel,  too,  that  a  revolution  to  the  decided  advantage 
of  our  children  would  result  if  we  could  only  be  courageous 
enough  to  pull  down  the  Dagon  of  examination  that  we  have 
set  up  for  universal  adoration,  and  return  to  the  practice  of 
the  period  when  the  schoolmaster  had  a  free  hand  and  worked 
with  no  thought  of  examinations  to  cramp  and  hamper  his 
efforts  in  the  boy's  behalf.  There  are  many  of  us  who  can 
remember  the  days  when  our  leading  public  schools  pursued 
independent  methods  of  their  own,  and  worked  unfettered  by 
any  thoughts  of  'classes,'  'honours,'  and  'distinctions'  for 
justifying  their  existence  and  alluring  public  approval  and 
support.  And  nobody  who  has  given  the  subject  a  thought  can 
deny  that  more  substantial  work  was  done  under  that  rigivie ; 
that  the  boy  who  had  completed  his  school  course  in  those  days 
was  a  much  better  read  youth,  with  a  much  wider  acc[uaintance 
with  at  least  English  and  classical  literature,  and  with  whom, 
above  all  things,  the  prominent  idea  was  the  mastery  of  the 
subject  of  study  and  not  the  passing  of  a  successful  examination 
in  it.  Less  the  slave  of  copiously,  1  had  almost  said  criminally 
profusely,  annotated  editions  of  his  text,  his  work  was  more  the 
rruit  of  his  own  independent  labour,  while  the  guidance  of  his 
teacher  was  never  more  than  suggestive,  leaving  the  final  results 
entirely  to  the  boy's  own  exertions.  The  mental  training  under 
such  a  system  is  what  one  misses  in  the  present  rjgimfie,  where 
the  boy  is  a  mere  machine  passively  submitting  to  being  crammed 
with  information  which  his  memory  is  relied  upon  to  reproduce 
at  the  examination  ordeal  for  the  glory  of  his  school  and  the 
reputation  of  his  teachers.  How  little  the  idea  of  education  in 
its  broadest  and  best  sense  enters  into  such  a  scheme  is  what  we 
should  all  with  one  voice  lament,  and  lamenting,  endeavour  to 
do  away  with  it,  if  we  had  the  true  interests  of  our  children  at 
heart.  Where,  under  the  old  order,  knowledge  gained  created  a 
thirst  for  more,  the  system  now  in  voeue  gives  us  a  victim 
'  crammed '  to  repletion,  in  whom  the  tnou^t  of  any  further 
absorption  of  knowledge  only  produces  the  inevitable  loathing 
of  surfeited  appetite." 

(b)  Villcuje  English  Schools. 

"  Two  large  vernacular  schools  in  the  Kegalla  District  have,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  Assistant  Government  Agent,  been 
converted  into  English  schools  on  a  vernacular  basis,  and  are 
worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Government  schools  of  this 
class  in  the  Western  Province.  These  new  schools  are  only  in 
the  first  year  of  their  existence,  the  one  at  Mawanella  in  the 
Four  Korales  having  25  children  and  the  other  at  Ruanwella 
in  the  Three  Korales  having  48  children  learning  English  in 
addition  to  the  vernacular.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  regret  that  the  extension  of  this  class  of  school 
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is  not  poshed  on  with  more  vigour.  It  meets  a  want  which 
willingly  or  miwillingly  we  must  acknowledge  as  not  only 
existent,  but  which  we  are,  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  in  a 
way  bound  to  provide  for.  No  Sinhalese  lad  can  now  do 
anything  for  himself  outside  the  agricultural  walk  of  life 
without  some  knowledge  of  English.     When  armed  with  this 

Qualification  he  is  preferred  as  a  conductor,  a  small  clerk,  a 
omestic  servant,  a  peon,  a  kangany,  or  even  a  village  school- 
master to  his  bucolic  brother,  whose  linguistic  attainments  are 
confined  to  his  native  language.    The  State  declines  to  recognise 
signatures  in  Sinhalese  unless  attested  by  witnesses  signing  in 
English,  and  yet  it  is  slow  to  place  the  means  of  attaining  this 
modicttvi  of  the  foreign  tongue  within  reach  of  the  Sinnalese 
peasantry,     With  the  cry  that  this  little  knowledge  of  English 
nas  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  native  aoiya,  I  have 
no  sympathy,  because,  to  my  experience,  the  conclusion  is  not 
based  on  fact.     What  I  deprecate,  and  what   I  really  believe 
unsettles  the  unfortunate  village  Sinhalese  lad,  is  the  utterly 
unreal  course  of  instruction  which  he  has  to  conform  to  when 
he  enters  the  portals  of  what  are  borne  on  our  books  as  English 
high  schoola     He  goes  there  in  auest  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  school  authorities  take  him  in  hand  and  undertake  to 
provide  him  with  it  on  a  system  which  assumes  English  and  not 
Sinhalese  as  his  vernacular.     A  wrong  start  leads  on  a  wrong 
course;  a  false  foundation  supports  a  spurious  superstructure; 
and  unreal  methods  result  in  unreal  views  of  life  and  labour. 
It  is  this  unscientific  method  of  teaching  the  Sinhalese  countrv 
lad  the  English  lan^age  that  leads  to  the  unsettling  result 
complained  of.     It  is  for  this   reason    that   I  contend    most 
strongly   that   English    should   not  be  made  the   medium  of 
instruction  for  sucn  Sinhalese  lads  as  hear  nothing  but  Sinhalese 
at  their  homes. 

"In  the  teaching  of  English,  too,  in  these  schools,  the 
experience  I  have  gained  from  the  working  of  the  Government 
schools  of  this  class  makes  me  feel  that  very  much  better  results 
can  be  obtained  in  English,  if  reading  books  can  be  provided  for 
them  more  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  tne  ordinary 
Sinhalese  lad.  We  now  place  in  his  hands  reading  books 
intended  specially  for  English  children,  and  require  him  to  get 
up  in  each  standard  the  reader  intended  for  that  standard  in  an 
English  school.  This  involves,  as  I  think,  too  great  a  strain.  As 
a  start  in  the  direction  of  lassening  the  strain  T  would  therefore 
suggest  that  the  First  Standard  bo  allowed  to  take  the  highest 
Infant  Primer,  and  each  standard  above  it  the  book  intended  for 
the  standard  next  below  it  in  an  English  school.  Wliat  we  have 
to  remember  is  that  our  chief  aim  in  teaching  English  reading 
in  schools  of  this  class  is  to  enable  the  boy  thereby  to  handle 
English  as  a  language  for  the  everyday  purposes  of  his  life. 
As  a  medium  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
tilings  11  is  not  availed  of  at  all.  For  this  latter  purpose  his  own 
language  is  preferentially  made  use  of.  The  more  we  lessen  the 
ditticulties  in   the   way  of  his  acquiring   a   practically   useful 
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knowledge  of  the  new  language,  the  surer  are  we  to  reach  the 
object  of  our  efforts.  Perhaps  the  greatest  stumbUng  block  now 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  linguistic  facility  in  En^ish  is  the 
difficulty  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  Enffhsh  books  he  is  now 
compelled  to  use.  Remove  this  stumbling-block,  or  in  some 
measure  lessen  the  arduousness  it  adds  to  his  path,  and  an  almost 
immediate  advance  in  the  object  aimed  at  will  be  perceptible." 
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Standards  of  Examination  for  English 


Reading. 


Standard  1. 


ftUndardIL 


Standard  III. 


Ataudard  IV. 


Standard  V. 


Standanl  VI. 


A  few  wntencea  from  a  Fint  Book  (at 
least  80  pagea)  distinctly  and  acca* 
rately  iwoooanoed. 


A  few  lentances  from  a  Second  Book 
alowly  and  distinctly  read. 


I 


Clear  and  Intelligible  reading  from  a 
Third  Book.  Questions  will  be  pat 
to  test  comprehension  ot  passage 
read. 


Good  and  Intelligent  reading  from  a 
Foarth  Book.  Qaestlons  will  be  put 
to  test  comprehension  of  passage 
read. 


Writing. 


To  form  letters, 
black-board. 


small  and  capital,  on  slate  or 


To  copy  In  manuscript  charactsn  a  line  of  mint 
on  slate  or  black-board,  and  write  from  dicta- 
tic»i  a  few  common  words.  Copy-writiog 
(single  letters  in  large  text)  most  be  ahowa  Id 
this  standard. 


To  write  from  dictation  words  and  short  m- 
tences  from  one  of  the  reading  books,  slowly 
read  and  then  dictated.  Copy-writing  in  laigB 
round  text  roust  be  shown  in  this  standard. 


To  write  a  connected  passage  fnmi  one  of  the 
reading  books,  slowly  read  and  ttien  dictated. 
Copy*writing  in  small  round  text  must  be 
shown  in  this  standard. 


Oood  and  Intelligent  reading  from  a     To  write  about  eight  lines  slowly  dictated  fh» 
Fifth  Book  with  particular  regard        one  of  the  reading  books.    Oopy-writlng  in  a 
to  emphasis.    Questions  will  be  put  |      running  hand  muit  be  shown  In  thie  standard, 
to   test  comprehenilon   of   passage 
read. 


The  same  from  any  hook  abore  a  Fifth 
Book  containing  selections  from  good 
English  authors.  Questions  will  be 
put  to  test  comprehensiou  of  passage 
read. 


T3  write  to  dictation  from  any  newspaper  or 
tiook. 


St.tndard  VII. 


SUndard  Vin. 


Reading  with  fluency  and  expression     Writing  from  memory  the  subatance  of  a  short 
from  any  book  brought  by  the  In-  !      story  read  out  twice ;  spelling,  hand- writing, 
spector.     Questions  will  be  put  to  ■      and  grammar  to  be  considered, 
test  comprehension  of  passage  read. 


The  same,  from  a  newspaper  or  book     A  short  theme  or  letter ;  the  oamposition,  spel- 
brought  by  the  Inspector.  Questions        ling,  grammar,  and  hand-writing  to  be  con- 


will  be  put  to  test  comprehension  of 
read  passage. 


sidered. 


K    j^^J?*^^!??'^  "***■  **  presented  a  second  time  for  examination  under  the  same  standard  unless  they  fail 
nMs.  thev  will  becoii«l«lered  to  have  failed  altoicelher,  and  no  result  payment  can  be  claimed  for  them. 
i-J:JI     M.r^  "^*^  '**^  tnUid  in  the  ordinsr)  class  Ux)k,  If  approved  by  the  Inspector :  but  the  books  must  be 

8     rr.nV^Wi?  »"»,»^«<«1  «o  «>nd  a  ct>py  of  all  reading  books  used  to  the  Department,  with  an  intima- 

9.  — t  opy-wrlt  likg  U  to  be  done  on  |mper  In  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 
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Primary  and  Middle  Schools, 


Arithmetic. 


Gnunmar. 


Oeogrmphy. 


fitfltoiT. 


Needlework. 


NotAtloii  to  009»  add!- 
tiOD  ovttlly  €i  nnm- 
bere  whoae  Bom  does 
not  exceed  twenty. 
and  anbtraction  ox 
digits. 


Simple  addition  and 
sQDtraction  of  num* 
ben  containing  not 
more  than  five 
flgnres.  Moltfplfca* 
tion  to  3  timet  12. 


The  four  simple  rules. 
MiBoellaneouB  ques- 
tions. 


Use  of  rapees  and 
cents,  bills  of  parcels, 
simple  problems. 


Reduction  of  common 
weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  their 
application  to  fore- 
going rules,  and  the 
use  of  English 
money. 


The  former  rules,  with 
vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions. 


The  former  rules,  with 
simple  and  com- 
pound proportion 
and  practice. 


Simple  and  compound 
interest  and  dis- 
oount,  with  exercises 
on  all  the  foregoing 
rules. 


To  point  out  simple  subject, 
object  and  predicate  in 
short  sentences,  and  to 
answer  questions  cm 
nouns. 


Same  as  above,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  point  out  the 
simplest  extension  of  sub- 
ject, predicate,  and  object 
in  short  sentences,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  adjec- 
tives ana  pronouns. 


Same  as  above,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  parse  and  analyse  a 
simple  sentence  and    to 
answer   questions  on   all 
the  parts  of  speech. 


Same  as  above,  uid  in  addi- 
tion to  parse  and  analyse 
a  short  complex  sentence, 
and  to  answer  simple  uues- 
tions  on  the  compoution 
and  derivation  of  words. 


Same  as  above,  with  ad- 
vanced proficiency.  A 
passage  of  poetry  may  be 
given  for  parsing  and 
analysis  in  this  standard. 


Definitions ; 
Ceylon         in 
detail. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Europe. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Asia. 


Same  as  alx>ve, 
with  Africa. 


Physical    and 
Political  Geo- 
9«phv  of  the 
World. 


Ceylon 


Neat  hemming. 


Hemming,  sewing,  and 
f^ing,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  bag ;  also 
patchwork. 


Outline  of 
English  His 
tory  from 
1060  to  1486. 


Same,    from 
1486  to  1688. 


Same,    from 
1688  to  1816. 


The  former  stitches,  and 
back  stitching,  to  be 
able  to  make  pillow- 
cases ;  also  marking. 


As  before,  and  to  put  in 
a  neat  Kusset  so  as  to 
maice  their  own  jac- 
kets. 


Stitches  as  before ;  also 
button-holes  and  darn- 
ing, and  to  be  able  to 
cut  out  a  jacket. 


As  in  the  previous  stan- 
dards ;  also  to  be  able 
to  cut  out  and  make 
under-jackets.  Knit- 
ting may  be  taught  In 
this  standard 


As  before ;   also  to  be 
able  to  put  in  a  neat 

Bstcb  and  to  -  make  a 
ttle  child's  firock, 
pinafore,  or  shirt ; 
knitting. 


As  before,  and  to  out  out 
and  make  a  plain  shiri 
with  yoke  back  and 
gathered  sleeves  put 
mto  wristbands ;  Icnit  ■ 
ting. 


to  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  three  first  heads.    If  they  fail  to  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  three  first 

of  reasonable  length  and  difficulty  and  unmarked.    Every  class  ought  to  have  two  or  three  sets  of  reading 
tion  of  the  standard  for  which  they  are  intended. 
4 — In  Grammar,  the  order  of  subjects  adopted  in  Mason's  Grammar  is  to  be  followed. 
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BiADdArd  III. 


BtMdArd  IV. 
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APPENDIX  A  (ii). 

Schedule  of  Examination  for  Primary  and 


lUiadlng  in  EiiglUh. 


Writing  in  Eugliali. 


A  few  Bentancea  from  a  Fint 
Book  (at  least  thirty  pages) 
distinctly  and  accurately  pro- 
nonnced.  Corresponding  words 
in  the  Sinhalese  or  Tainu  to  be 
known. 


A  few  sentences  from  a  Second 
Book,  slowly  and  distinctly 
read.  Corresponding  words  in 
the  Sinhalese  or  Tamil  to  be 
known. 


From  a  Third  Book,  with   ex- 
planations in  the  vemacolar. 


To  form  letters,  small  and 
capital,  OD  slate  or  black- 
board. 


Good  and  intelligent  reading 
from  a  Fourth  Book,  with  ex- 
planations in  the  Temacnlsj- 
and  a  paraphrase  bi  the  veraa- 
cnlar  of  what  has  been  rvad. 


Good  and  intelligent  reading 
from  a  Fifth  Book,  with  ex- 
planation both  in  the  vema- 
cular  and  in  English. 


To  copy  in  manuscript  charac- 
ters a  line  of  print  on  slate  or 
black-board,  and  write  from 
dictation  a  few  common 
words.    Copy-writing,  Ac. 


To  dictation,  not  more  than 
six  lines  from  one  of  the  read- 
ing books  of  the  standard. 
Copy  •  writing,  laige  round 
text. 


Tb  dictation,  not  more  than 
eight  lines  from  one  of  the 
reading  books  of  the  standM^. 
Copy-writing,  small  round 
text. 


To  dictati(»i,  not  more  than 
eight  lines  from  one  of  the 
reading  traoks  of  the  standard. 
Copy- writing,  small  hand. 


.Standard  VI.  -.Good   and    Intelligent    reading     To  dictation,  any  passage  from 


SUndard  VII. 


from  any  book  above  a  Fifth 
containing  selections  from  good 
English  authors.  Questions 
will  be  put  to  test  comprehen- 
sion of  passage  read. 


Reading  with  fluency  and  ex- 
pression from  any  book  brought 
by  the  Inspector.  Questions 
will  be  put  to  test  comprehen- 
sion of  passage  read. 


SUiidard  VIII 


The  same,  from  any  newspaper 
or  book  brought  by  the  In- 
spector. Questions  will  be  put 
to  test  comprehension  of  pas- 
sage read. 


a  newspaper  or  book  brought 
by  the  Inspector.  Copy- 
writing,  small  hand. 


To  dictation,  same  as  above, 
but  the  passage  should  be 
liarder.  Handwriting  to  be 
considered. 


Same  as  above,  but  the  passage 
should  be  harder.  Hand- 
writing to  be  considered. 


Arithmetic  in  any 
Language. 


Notation  to  009.  AddiUoo 
orally  of  numbers  whose 
sums  do  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  sabtraction 
of  digits. 


Simple  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  numbers  of 
not  more  than  five  figures. 
Multiplication  to  3  times 
12. 


The  four  simple  rules  and 
mlsoellaneous  questloos 
on  them. 


The  former  rules  and  the 
use  of  rupees  and  cents, 
bills  of  parcels,  and 
simple  problems. 


Rodnction  of  common 
weights  and  measures 
and  their  application  to 
foregoing  rules,  and  Uie 
use  of  English  money. 


The  former  rules,  with 
vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions. 


The  former  rules,  with 
simple  and  compound 
proportion  and  practice. 


Interest  and  discount,  , 
with  exercises  on  all  the  i 
for^ioing  rules. 


.KoJ'i^H^^  °i!l'  not  be  presented  a  second  time  for  examination  under  ♦he  same  standard  unless  they  fail 
they  ''i"  oe  wnsidered  to  have  failed  altogether,  and  no  rwult  payment  can  ih>  claimed  for  them. 
ManT^Jr^^JSSLfei^^*^  *?  **^®  onlln*7  class  book,  If  approved  by  the  Inspector ;  but  the  book  must  be  of 
T!?oSr«^i«?^  ^^^^  ^  "^^^  °'  ^^  reading  books  used  to  the  Iiepartment.  with  an  intimaUon  of  the 
».-!  opj  -writing  is  to  be  done  on  psper  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector/ 
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APPENDIX  A  (U). 
Middle  English  Schools  on  a  Vernacular  Basis. 


Qnunmar  in  English. 


Pointing  out  nouns,  verbs, 
a1  ectlves,  adverbs,  and 
ptraonal  pronouns. 


To  point  out  simple  subject, 
predicate,  and  object  in  short 
sentences,  and  to  answer 
questions  on  nouns.    ,. 


Same  &b  above,  and  in  addition 
to  point  out  the  simplest  modi- 
fications of  subject,  predicate, 
and  object,  and  to  answer 
questions  on  adjectives  and 
pronouns. 


Same  as  above  and  in  addition 
to  parse  and  analyse  any  simple 
sentence      and      to      answer 
questioDB  on  all   the  parts  ofi 
speech. 


Same  as  above,  and  in  addition 
to  parse  and  analyse  a  short 
complex  sentence  and  to 
answer  simple  questions  on  the 
composition  and  derlvati<Hi  of 
words. 


as  above,  with  advanced 
proficiency.  A  passage  of 
poetry  may  be  given  for  parsing 
and  analysis  in  this  standard. 


Conoposition  in 
English. 


Oeography  in 
any  Language. 


History. 


Needlework. 


Neat  hemming. 


To  give  the  En- 
glish  of  Sinhalese 
or  Tamil  words 
in  common  use 
qualified  by  single 
words  or  phrases. 


To  translate  easy 
vernacular  simple 
sentences  into 
English. 


To  translate  longer 
and  more  difficult 
vernacular  sim- 
ple sentences  into 
English. 


Ceylon    (in   de- 
tail). 


Hemming,  sewing  and 
f  ellhig,  80  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  bag;  also 
patch-work. 


The  former  stitches  and 
back  -  stitching,  to  be 
able  to  make  pillow- 
cases ;  also  marking. 


As  before,  and  to  put  in 
a  neat  gusset  so  as  to 
make  their  own  jackets 


Same  as  above,     Ceylon  (in 


To  translate  into 
English  a  passage 
from  any  book 
not  more  difficult 
than  a  Second 
Reader. 


Same  as  above,  but 
from  any  book 
not  more  difficult 
than  a  Third 
Reader. 


Same  as  above,  but 
from  any  book  not 
more  difficult 
than  a  I<mh 
Reader. 


with  Europe. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Asia. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Africa. 


Physical  and 
Political  Geo- 
graphy of  the 
World. 


any 
language). 


Stitches  as  before,  also 
Imt  ton -holes  and  darn- 
ing, and  to  be  able  to 
cut  out  a  jacket. 


England, 

1066  to  1486 

(in 

Englisb). 


England, 

1485  to  1688 

(in 

English.) 


England, 
1688  to  1815 

(in 
English.) 


As  in  the  previona 
standards;  also  to  be 
able  to  cut  out  and  make 
under-Jackets.  Knitting 
may  be  taught  in  this 
standard. 


As  before ;  also  to  be  able 
to  put  in  a  neat  patch 
and  to  make  a  little 
child's  frock,  pinafore, 
or  shirt. 


As  before,  and  to  cut  out 
and  make  a  plain  skirt 
with  yoke  back  and 
gathered  sleeves  put  into 
wristbands ;  knitting. 


to  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  first  three  heads.    If  they  fail  to  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  firit  thue  heads 

reasonable  length  and  difficulty  and  unmarked.    Every  class  ci:ght  to  have  two  cr  three  sets  of  rcEdirp  Ir r  le. 
standard  for  which  they  are  intended, 
i.—ln  Grammar,  the  order  of  subjects  adopted  in  Mason's  Gran  mar  is  to  be  followed. 
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Standards  of  Exaiokatiok 


Beading. 


Writing. 


BtomUnll  . 


SUndmrd  II. 


i- 


as 


AUndard  III. 


SUuidaid  IV. 


A  few  Mntencea  from  a  Fiitt  Book 
diatlncUj  and  aocumtelypTonoDneed. 


A  few  Mdtenoea  from  a  Seootid  Bead* 
ing  Book  ilowly  and  diitinctly  read. 


Clear  and  intelligible  reading  from  a 
Third  Book.  Questlona  will  be  pat 
to  tett  comprehension  of  passage 
read. 


Qood  and  Intelligent  reading  from  a 
Fourth  Book.  Qnestions  will  be  pat 
to  test  comprehension  of  passage 
read. 


^    Standard  V. 


SUndard  VI. 


Standard  VII. 


Good  and  intelligent  reading,  with 
qnMtlons  to  show  comprehension  of 
passage  read  (Fifth  Reader). 


Good  flaent  reading,  with  explanation, 
from  a  classical  work  In  prose,  or 
from  a  Sixth  Standard  Reader. 


To  form  lettot  on  date  or  UacUioard. 


To  write  to  dictation  short  senteooes 
out  of  the  reading  book.  Oopj- 
writing  to  be  shown,  large  hand  onfy. 


To  write  a  connected  passage  frooi 
the  reading  book  containing  two  or 
three  sentences.  Oopy-writing  to  be 
shown,  large  hand  only. 


IMctation  from  reading  book, 
hand  copy-writing. 


Round 


Dictation  frcMn  reading  book, 
hand  copy-writing. 


Smsll 


Standard  VIII. 


The  same,  with  addition  of  verse,  or 
from  a  Seventh  Standard  Reader. 


The  same  with  advanced  proflcency, 
or  from  an  Eighth  Standard  Reader. 


Writing  from  memory  the  snbstsnce 
of  a  short  narrative  read  oat  twii». 
Spellbig,  handwriting,  and  gramsisr 
to  be  considered. 


A  short  theme  or  letter. 


An  essay  in  composition. 


1.— Reading  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  class  book.  If  approved  by  the  Inspector ;  bat  the  books  nraitbe 
books.    Managers  are  requested  to  send  a  copv  of  all  reading  books  used  to  the  Department,  with  the  intlnutioo 

2.— Copy- writing  to  be  done  on  paper  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 

8.— Under  the  head  of  "  Reading  ''^  the  following  alternative  sabjects  will  be  accepted ;— Standard  Vl.-To 
other  book  or  document  In  correct  modern  veraacnlar,  selected  by  the  Examiners.  Standard  VI J.  -Good 
vernacular.    Standard  F///.— Reading  a  letter  or  document  written  In  ordinary  current  vemacolar  hand- 
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POR  Vernacular  Schools. 


Arittunetio. 


Oramnuur. 


0«ogimphj. 


Hiitory. 


Needlework. 


Notation  np  to  099. 
Addiiioii  up  to  20,  and 
mbtraction  of  digits. 


Simple  addition  and 
subtraction  of  nnm- 
bers  of  not  more  than 
four  figures.  Multi- 
plication table  to  8 
times  12. 


Multiplication  and 
dlTimon  with  miscel- 
laneous questions  in 
the  four  rules. 


Use  of  rupees  and 
cento,  bills  of  parcels, 
simple  problems. 


Reduction  of  common 
weii^ta  and  measures 
and  their  application 
to  foregoing  rules. 


The  former  rules,  with 
▼uigar  and  decimal 
fractions. 


The  former  rules,  with 
simple  and  compound 
proportion  and  prac- 
tice. 


Simple  and  compound 
interest  and  discount, 
with  exercises  on  all 
the  foregoing  rules. 


To  point  out  the  four  parts  of 
speech,  with  Sanna  Nama  Pada 
Sandhi  in  deUil  for  Sinhalese 
schools.  Eluththyal  and  Path- 
avyal  for  Tamil  schools. 


Same  as  above,  with  Krya  Pada, 
Uktanuktha  Earaka.  Visesana 
Viseshya,  Nipatha.  ana  Upsaarga 
in  detail  for  Sinhalese  schools. 
Same  as  above,  with  Peyaryal, 
Vinaiyyal,  Idaiyyal,  and  Umtyyal 
for  Tamil  schools. 


Same  as  above,  with  Taddhita, 
Kitaka,  Samasa,  and  Pada  Siddhi 
in  detail  for  Sinhalese  schools. 
Same  as  above,  with  Uyerittnpu- 
naiyal,  Meyittupunaryal,  and 
Umppupunaryal  for  Tamil  sdiools. 


Definitions, 

and 

Ceylon  in 

detoil. 


Same,  with 
Asia. 


Same,  with 
Europe. 


Same,  with 
Africa. 


The  World. 


Ceylon, 

from  the 

landing  of 

Wijayatothe 

landing  of 

the 
Portuguese. 


Ceylon. 


Neat  hemming. 


Hemming,  sewing,  and 
felling,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  bag;  also 
patchwork. 


The  former  stitches, 
and  back  stitching  to 
be  able  to  make 
pillow  •  cases ;  also 
marking. 


As  before,  and  to  put 
in  a  neat  gusset,  so  as 
to  make  their  own 
jackets. 


Stitoiies  as  before,  also 
button  •  holes  and 
darning,  and  to  be 
able  to  cut  out  a 
Jacket. 


As  in  the  previous 
standards ;  also  to  be 
able  to  cut  out 
and  make  under- 
lackets.  RnvUting  may 
M  taught  in  thu 
ftandara. 


As  before;  also  to  be 
able  to  put  in  a  neat 
patch  and  to  make  a 
little  child's  fh>ck, 
pinafore,  or  shirt ; 
knitting. 


As  before,  and  to  cut 
out  and  make  a  plain 
shirt  with  yoke  oack 
and  gathered  sleeves 
put  into  wrist-bands ; 
knitting. 


of  reasonable  length  and  difflcalty  and  unmarked.  Everv  class  ought  to  have  two  or  three  sets  of  reading 
of  the  standard  for  which  they  are  intended. 

read  at  sicht,  with  comprehension,  a  passage  from  a  vernacular  newspaper,  public  notice,  school  manual,  or 
fluent  reading  at  sight,  with  comprehension,  of  a  fairly- written  letter  or  manuscript  in  correct  modem 
writing. 
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Standards  of  Examinations  hob 


Stan- 


Reading.* 


Writing.^ 


Arithmetic* 


Granimar.* 


I. 


U. 


I 


A  few  sentences  from 
a  First  Book,  dls- 
tinctlj  and  accu- 
rately pronounced. 


A  few  sentences  frcmi 
a  Second  Boole  slowly 
and  distinctly  read. 


n 


in. 


£ 


IV. 


PI 

S 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Clear  and  intelligible 
reading  from  a  Third 
Book.  Qoestloos  will 
be  put  to  test  oom- 
henslon  of 
read. 


Good  and  Intelligent 
reading  from  a  Fourth 
Book.  Questions  wiU 
be  put  to  test  com> 
prehension  of 
read. 


Good  and  Intelligent 
reading  with  ques- 
tions to  show  com- 
prehension of  passage 
read  (Fifth  Reader). 


Good  fluent  reading 
with  explanation 
from  a  classical  work 
in  prose. 


The  same,  with  addi- 
tion of  Terse. 


Same,  with  advanced 
proficiency. 


To  form    letters    on 
slate  or  blackboard. 


To  write  to  dictation 
short  sentences  out 
of  the  reading  book. 
Copy-writing  to  be 
shown,  large  hand 
only. 


To  write  a  ooonected 
passage  from  the 
readii^  book,  con- 
taining two  or  three 
sentences.  Copy- 

writing  to  be  shown, 
laige  hKad  only. 


Dictation  from  reading 
book.  Bound  hand 
copy-writing. 


Dictation  from  readlns 
book.  Small  hand 
copy-writing. 


Writing  from  memory 
the  substance  of  a 
short  narrative  read 
out  twice.  Spelling, 
hand  •  writina,  and 
grammar  to  oe  con- 
sidered. 


A     short    theme    or 
letter. 


An  essay  In  composi- 
tion. 


Notation  up  to  999. 
Addition  up  to  20. 
and  subtraction  of 
digits. 


Simple  addition  and 
subtraction  of  num- 
bers of  not  more  than 
four  figures.  Multi- 
plication table  to 
8  times  12. 


Multiplication  and 
division,  with  mis- 
cellaneous questions 
on  the  four  rules. 


Use  of  rupees  and 
cents,  bills  of  parcels, 
simple  problems. 


Reduction  of  common 
weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  their  appli- 
cation to  foregoing 
rules. 


The  former  rules,  with 
vulgar  and  dfcinial 
fractions. 


The  former  rules,  with 
simple  and  compound 
proportion  and  prac- 
tice. 


Simple  and  compound 
interest  and  discount, 
aud  exercises  cm  all 
the  foregoing  rules. 


To  point  out  the  fonr 
parts  of  speech,  with 
Sanna  Nama  PikdaSsodhi 
In  detail  for  Slnhslese 
schools.  Eluththysl  and 
Pathavyal  for  TunO 
schools. 


Same  as  above,  with  Kiya 
Fsda  Uktanuktha  Ka- 
raka  VIsesana  VlsMhya, 
Nipatha  and  Upsssigs 
In  detail  for  Sinhsleie 
schools.  Same  as  above, 
with  Peyaryal  Vinaiyysl, 
Idaiyyal,  and  Urrayysl  for 
Tamil  schools. 

Same  as  above,  with 
Taddhita  Eitaka,  Ssmsas, 
and  Fsda  Siddhi  for 
Sinhalese  schools.  Ssme 
as  above,  with  Uyeritta- 
punaml,  MeyitipuDsrysl, 
and  Uruppupunaiyal  ior 
Tamil  seboola. 


•  Vernacular. 

1.— Beading  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinarv  closs  book  if  approved  by  the  Inspector ;  but  the  books  most  bs  oi 
reasonable  length  and  diltioulty  and  nnnmrked.  Every  class  ought  to  have  two  or  three  sets  of  reading  booia 
Hanageni  are  requested  to  send  a  coi>y  of  all  reading  books  used  to  the  Department,  with  an  intlmatioii  of  tiM 
standard  for  which  they  are  Intended. 

2.— Cupy-writiug  Is  to  )>e  done  on  paper  In  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 
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APPENDIX  A.  (iv.). 
A x(}Lo- Vernacular  Girls'  Boarding  Schools. 


Geo- 
graphy 
many 
Jmngmge. 


I 
History 

in  any    ,    Reading  in  EngllBh. 
Lang^iage. 


Writing  In  English. 


Bedni- 
tions^and 
Ceylon  in 

detail. 


>Hame, 

with 

Asia. 


Same, 

with 

KuTope. 


Same, 

with 

Africa. 


Ceylon, 
outlines 

of 

principal 

periods. 


nie 
World. 


Ceylon. 


A  passage  from  a  First 
Book  of  not  less  than 
thirty  pages,  dis- 
tinctly read  and  accu- 
rately pronounced. 
Corresponding  words 
in  Sinhalese  or  Tamil 
to  he  known. 

A  passage  from  a 
Second  Book  dis- 
tinctly read  and  ac- 
curately pronounced. 
Corresponding  words 
in  Sinhnlese  or  Tamil 
to  be  known. 


A  passage  from  aTliird 
Book,  with  explana- 
tion in  the  vernacular. 


Good  and  intelligent 
reading  from  a  Fourth 
Book,  with  explana- 
tion in  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  a  paraphrase 
in  the  vernacular  of 
what  has  been  read. 


Good  and  intelligent 
reading  from  a  Fifth 
Book,  with  explana- 
tion both  in  the 
vernacular  and  in 
English. 


Good  and  intelligent 
reading  from  a  Sixth 
Book  containing  se- 
lections from  good 
English  authors. 

Questions  will  be  put 
in  English  to  test 
comprehension  of  the 
passage  read. 


To  write  from  dicta- 
tion five  or  six  com- 
mon words.  To  copy 
In  manuscript  charac- 
ters on  slate  a  line  of 
print. 


To  dictation,  not  more 
than  four  lines  from 
one  of  the  reading 
lK)ok8  of  the  standard. 
Copy-writing,  large 
round  text. 


To  dictation,  not  more 
than  six  lines  from 
one  of  the  reading 
books  uf  the  standard. 
Copy-writing,  small 
round  text. 

To  dictation,  not  more 
than  eight  lines  from 
one  of  the  reading 
books  of  the  standard. 
Copy-writing,  small 
hand. 


To  dictation,  not  more 
than  eight  lines  from 
one  of  the  reading 
books  of  the  standard. 
Copy-writing,  small 
hand. 


To  dictation,  any  pas- 
sage from  a  news- 
paper or  book  brought 
ny  the  Inspector. 
Handwriting  to  be 
considered. 


Composition  In 
English. 


Needlework. 


To  give  the  English 
of  Sinhalese  or 
Tamil  words  in 
common  use,  quali- 
fied by  single  words. 


To  make  a  written 
translation  of  easy 
vernacular  simple 
sentences  with  no 
enlargement  or 
modltlcation  above 
single  words. 


To  make  a  written 
translation  of  longer 
and  more  difficult 
simple  sentences 
into  English. 


To  make  a  written 
translation  into 
English  of  a  passage 
from  any  book  not 
more  .'difficult  than 
a  Second  Book. 


Same  as  above,  but 
from  any  Book  not 
more  difficult  than 
a  Third  Book. 


Same  as  above,  but 
from  any  book  not 
more  difficult  than 
a  Fourth  Book. 


Neat  hemming. 


Hemming,  sewing 
and  felling,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  make 
a  bag;  also  patch- 
work. 


The  former  stitches 
and  back-stitch- 
ing, to  be  able 
to  make  piUow- 
cases;  also  mark- 
ing. 


As  l)efore,  and  to 
put  in  a  neat 
gusset  so  as  to 
make  their  own 
Jackets. 


Stitches  as  before 
also    button-hole 
and  darning,   and 
to  be  able  to  cut 
out  a  Jacket. 


As  In  the  previous 
Standards ;  also  to 
be  able  to  cut  out 
and  make  under- 
Jackets.  Knitting 
may  be  taught  in 
this  standard. 


As  before  ;  also  to 
be  able  to  put  in 
a  neat  patch  and 
to  make  a  little 
child's  frock,  pina- 
fore, or  shirt. 


As  l)eforc,  and  to 
cut  out  and  make 
A  nlain  shirt  with 
yoke  hack  and 
gathered  sleeves 
put  Into  wrist- 
bands; knitting. 


3.— Under  the  head  of  :* Reading"  the  following  alternative  subjects  will  be  accepted  -.—Standard  VI.~  To 
FMd  at  sight,  with  comprehension,  a  passage  from  a  vernacular  newspaper,  public  notice,  school  manual,  or  other 
book  or  document  In  correct  modem  vernacular,  selected  by  the  Examiners.  Standard  VIl.—Qood  fluent 
neading  at  "ight,  with  comprehension,  of  a  fairly-written  letter  or  manuscript  in  correct  modem  vernacular. 
Standard  1*///.— Reading  a  letter  or  document  written  in  ordinary  current  vernacular  handwriting. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

ScHEPULEs  OP  Grants  to  Schoolb, 
Scheduler  of  Payment  for  Schools  where  the  majority  of  Masters  are 
certificated :  — 

Value  of  Paivies,  English,  Primary,  and  Middle  Schools.* 


• 

.5^ 

. 

• 

Standard. 

1 

C 
Rs.  c. 

1 

f 
1 

1 

.9 
X 

Rs.  c. 

• 

s 

o 
H 

Rh.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c 

I. 

1    2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

— 

-~ 

*— 

6    0 

II. 

t    2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

.— 

— 

— 

6    0 

III. 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

— 

— 

7  50 

IV. 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

— 

12  50 

V. 

1    3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

18    0 

VI. 

;    3    0 

3    0 

1    3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

18    0 

VII. 

'    3  50 

3  50 

1    3  50 

3  50 

3  50 

3  50 

21    0 

VIII. 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

24    0 

1 

Schedules  of  Payment  for  Schools  where  the  mc^ority  of  Masters  are 
not  certificated  : — 

Value  of  Passes,  English,  Primary,  and  Middle  Schools.* 


• 

.a 

• 

'       >. 

1 

■*^ 

$J 

Standard. 

eading 

't, 

rithnie 

i 

■ft. 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

< 

O 

O 

X 

H 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c 

I. 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

—. 

4  50 

II. 

•     1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

— 

— 

—. 

4  50 

III. 

;   2   0 

2    0 

2    0 

^— 

— 

6    0 

IV. 

1    0 

2    0 

2    0 

1    0 

1    2    0 

8    0 

V. 

1    0 

2    0 

2    0 

1    0 

2    0 

2    0 

10    0 

VI. 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

1  25 

'    2  50 

250 

12  50 

VII. 

j     1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

12  50 

VIII. 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

12  50 

*  In  girls'  schools  a  pass  in  "  needlework  "  is  of  the  same  value  as  a  ]>a88  in 
other  heads. 

APPENDIX  C. 

Assistant  Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers. 

The  number  of  Assistant  Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers  allowed  in  Govern- 
ment Primary  and  Middle  Schools  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  average 
daily  attendance : — 


Average 

Daily 

Teaching  Staff. 

Attendance.        1 

Head  Teacher. 

Assistant. 

Pupil  Teacher. 

Below    40 

» 

1 

— 

— 

40      60 

1 

— 

1 

60—  80 

— 

— 

2 

80—100 

-  1 

— 

1 

2 

100     125 

— 

1 

3 

125-150 

"  1 

2 

2 

150—175 

T 

2 

3 

175—200 

— 

2 

4 

200    225 

■ 

3 

2 

225— 2r)0 

— 

3 

3 

260—275 

3 

4 

276—300 

' 

4 

3 
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APPENDIX  P. 
Schedule  of  Specific  Subjects. 


STAai  I. 


1  MAthematicB  • 


2  lAtfn 


S  Mechanio* 


4  Animal  Physiology 


ft  Botany 


e  Drawing 


7  CThemtstry 


Btaob  II. 


Stagb  III. 


Algebra :  Dotation^  addi- 1  Algebra :  to  simple  ecma- 
1 1  o  n ,        subtraction  ;      tions  (Inclusive).    Enolid, 
Euclid,  Book  I.,  proposi-      Book  l. 
tions  1  to  16,  inclusive     i 


Grammar  to  the  end  of 
regular  verbs. 


Elementary  knowledge  of 
the  different  states  of 
matter— solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous— with  illus- 
trations of  compressi- 
bility, elasticity,  and 
resistance.  Measures 
of  space  and  time. 
Velocity, 

The  build  of  the  human 
body.  Names  and  posi- 
tions of  the  internal 
organs. 

Characters  of  the  root, 
stem,  leaves,  and  part 
of  the  flower,  illustrated 
by  specimens  of  com- 
mon flowering  plants. 


Algebra :  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions (inclusive).  Euclid, 
Books  I.  and  IL 


The  Latin  Grammar,  Cosar 
de  Bello  Galileo,  Book  I. 
Somewhat  longer  sen< 
tences  to  be  translated 
from  English  into  Latin. 


Elementary  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powers. 


Irr^;ular  verbs  and  first 
rules  of  Syntax.  Know- 
ledge of  Delectus  or  other 
first  Latin  reading  book. 
Translation  of  simple 
sentences  of  English(three 
or  four  words)  into  Latin. 

Elementary  knowledge  of 
force  and  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy.  The 
parallelogram  m  forces. 
Genera]  notions  of  gravi- 
tation. 


'  Circulation  and  respiration  The  organs  and  function  of 
I  and  the  broad  structure '  alimentation.  The  pro- 
I    of  the  organs  concerned,    i    perties    of    muscle    and 

nerve. 


Structure  of  wood,  bark, 
and  pith,  cells  and  ves- 
sels. Food  of  plants,  and 
manner  in  which  a  plant 
grows.  Functions  of  the 
root,  leaves,  and  different 
parts  of  the  flower. 


1  Freehand  drawing  from    Freehand 
flat  examples.  models. 


drawing    fix>m 


8  Fhyaics :  Light  and  Heat 


9  Physics:       Magnetism, 
Electricity. 


Elementary  and  com- 
pound matter.  Illus- 
trations of  combination 
and  decomposition  in 
such  bodies  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  water, 
oxide  of  mercury,  and 
rust  of  iron. 


General  notions  respect- 
ing the  formation  of 
shadows  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  light,  the  forma- 
tion of  images  by  a 
looking-glass,  the  three 
modes  in  which  heat 
may  be  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another, 
effects  of  heat,  expan- 
sion, melting,  boiling, 
and  evaporation. 

Attraction,  repulsion, 
and  polarity  as  illus- 
trated by  the  magnet, 
terrestrial  miignetism, 
and  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. 


Preparation  and  properties 
of  the  common  gases, 
such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  and  chlo- 
rine. Tne  chemical 
character  and  constituents 
of  pure  air  and  pure 
water,  and  the  nature  of 
the  impurities  sometimes 
found  in  both.  The  air- 
food  of  plants. 

Refraction  of  light,  appear- 
ance of  objects  under 
water,  seiMiration  of  white 
light  into  its  components 
by  a  prism,  explanation 
of  the  thermometer.  The 
disappearance  of  heat  in 
the  melting  of  solids, 
and  the  boiling  of  liquids. 


Attraction  of  light  bodies 
by  rubbed  sealing-wax  and 
glass.  Experimental  proof 
that  there  are  two  forms 
of  electricity— attraction 
and  repulsion.  Gold  leaf 
electroscope. 


The  comparison  of  a  fern 
and  a  moos  with  a  flower^ 
Ing  plant,  the  formation 
of  different  kinds  of  fruits, 
the  structure  of  a  bean 
and  of  a  grain  of  rice,  the 
phenomena  of  germina- 
tion. 

Perspective  Candidates 
will  be  required  to  show 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
vanishing  and  measuring 
points  used  in  horizon  tM 
planes,  and  represent 
simple  solids  or  objects  on 
the  ground  plane  in  any 
position. 

The  properties  of  carbon  as 
found  both  in  inorganic 
and  organic  bodies,  with 
elementary  knowledge  of 
the  constituents  of  food. 
Differences  between  metal- 
lic and  non-metallic  bodies. 
Combination  tar  weight 
and  volume,  llie  use  of 
symbols  and  chemical  for- 
mula;. 

Rudimentary  explanation 
of  the  camera  obscura, 
burning  glass,  magnifying 
gla88,niicroscopc,and  teles* 
cope.  Illustration  of  the 
differenee  of  the  specific 
heat  of  bodies.  The  causes 
of  cloud,  rain,  and  dew. 


Construction  of  electro- 
phorus,  electrical  machine, 
and  Leyden  jar ;  construc- 
tion of  a  common  battery ; 
explanation  of  a  thuoder- 
Btorm.  Action  of  a  cur- 
rent oa  the  magnet. 
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APPENDIX  D continued. 


10  Sanitation 


11  Agrfcnltare 


12  Domestic  Economy  (for 
Girls  only). 


13  Bookkeeping 


14  Pall 


16  Sanskrit 


IQ  Mcnsnratiun 


17  French  or  German 


18  Shorthand 


19  English  Literature 


STAGE  I. 


Chapters  I.  to  VI.,  inclu- 
sive, of  "The  Way  to 
Health,"  published  by 
the  Christian  Vernacu- 
lar Educational  Society, 
and  general  questions. 

Chapters  I.  to  IV.,  inclu- 
sive of  the  Depart- 
mental Primer. 

Keely's  Advanced  Text 
Book  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy, pages  1  to  51,  and 
general  questions. 

Explanation  of  ordinary 
commercial  terms :— (1) 
From  a  given  set  of 
simple  transactions  to 
show  how  to  keep  a 
cash  book,  purchasers' 
book,  sales  book;  (2) 
Double  entry,  its  mean- 
ing and  advantages  ; 
(3)  Explanation  of  per- 
sonal and  other  ac- 
counts. 


Declensions  of  noims ; 
conjugations  of  verbs ; 
I  Ba1awat<ara :  combina- 
■  tions  and  nouns  (sandhi 
and  nama).  Rasawahini 
or  Dampiyatuwawa  : 
fl-st  ten  stories.  Trans- 
lation into  Pall  of  simple 
sentences  containing 
two  or  three  words. 

Combination  of  letters 
and  declensions  of 
nouns.  Translation  of 
j  words  and  sentences 
from  a  Sanskrit  First 
Book,  such  as  Padaman- 
jariya. 

Triangles  and  parallelo- 
grams. 


Grammar,  to  the  end  of 
regular  verbs.  Ten 
ptges  of  an  easy  reading 
book. 


Stags  n. 


To  write  from  slow  dicta- 
tion (at  the  rate  of  at 
least  SO  words  a  minute) 
a  iwssage  from  a  Second 
Reader  not  used  in  tlie 
school,  or  from  some 
book  of  equal  difficulty, 
and  also  some  separate 
words  and  short  i)lira8es. 
The  shorthand  notes  to 
be  transcribed  after  an 
interval  of  at  least  two 
hours. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 
la'.ie  and  the  Vioar  of 
Waketleld. 


The  whole  book  and  general 
questions. 


Chapters  I.  to  VII,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  same  book. 


Keely'sA  d  vanced  TextBook 
of  Domestic  Economy, 
pages  1  to  115,  and  general 
questions. 

(1)  Bills  of  exchange,  bills 
receivable      book,     bills 

yayable  book  ;  (2)  the 
oumal ;  its  intention  and 
uses ;  (8)  from  a  given  set 
of  transactions  to  show 
the  method  of  keeping  a 
record  of  simple  oom- 
nieroi:il  transactions  by 
double  entry,  with  Illus- 
trations of  necessary 
ledger  accounts. 


Balawat«ra  :  compounds 
(saniasa).  The  nominal 
derivatives  (taddliita). 
Verbs,  nouns,  and  adjec- 
tives ;  subject  and  object. 
Dampiyatuwawa,  Part  II. 
Translation  of  simple  sen- 
tences into  Pali. 


Agreement  l)etween  the 
subje<'t  and  the  verb  and 
the  noun  and  adjective ; 
compounds.  Hitopadesa, 
Book  I.  Translation  of 
simple  sentences  into 
Sanskrit. 

As  for  Stage  I.,  and  the 
circle. 


Grammar,  to  the  end  of 
irregular  verbs  and  trans- 
lation into  English  of 
easy  narrative  sentences. 
Ten  pages  of  a  French  or 
German  reading  book 
approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

As  for  Stage  I.,  but  dicta- 
tion to  be  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  40  words  a  minute 
from  a  Fourth  or  Fifth 
Render  not  used  in  the 
s  ihfK>l,  or  from  some  I.K>ok 
of  e<iiial  difliouity. 


Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Cantos  I.,  II., 
and  III.,  and  twenty 
essays  from  Addison's 
Spectator. 


staob  m. 


The  whole  book,  with  ques- 
tions from  any  standard 
work. 

Keely's  Advanced  Text  Book 
of  Domestic  Economy, 
the  whole  book,  and 
general  questions. 

(1)  Bad  debts,  consign- 
ments, discounts ;  (2)  tiie 
Journal :  its  relations  to 
other  books,  journalizing ; 
(3)  from  a  given  set  of 
transactions  to  (a)  con- 
struct a  journal ;  (6)  post 
this  into  ledger;  (r)  to 
arrange  a  trial  balance; 
(rf)  to  close  ledger  by  pre- 
paring profit  and  lots 
ai*oount  and  balance 
sheet. 

Balawatara,  the  whole  book. 

lYanslation  from  a  mode- 
,    rately  difficult  Fftii  book, 

such  as  l^lahabodliivansa. 

Translation  of  more  diffl- 
I    cult  sentences  Into  Pnli. 


Conjugation  of  verbs.  Tlte 
nominal  and  verbal  deri- 
vatives (taddhita  and 
krudanta).  Hitopadesa, 
Books  II.  aud  III.  Trans- 
lation of  longer  sentences 
into  Sanskrit. 

As  for  Sta^e  II.,  and  the 
parallelopiped  sphere, 
right  coned  and  cylinder. 

Grammar  and  knowledge 
of  some  easy  French  or 
German  book  approved  by 
the  Department.  Trans- 
lation of  more  difficult 
sentences. 


As  for  Stage  n.,  but  dicU- 
tion  to  be  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  60  words  a  minute 
from  any  ordinary  book  or 
newspaper.  Accuracy  will 
be  specially  consideri'd 
through  the  stages,  aud 
the  shorLliand  charHct<.')<s 


and  outlines 
clearly  and 
formed. 


must    W 
correctly 


'  Tennyson's  Enoch  Ardni 
and  ^facaulay's  Essay  on 
Lord  Clive. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN    MALTA* 


Introduction. 

The  Island  of  Malta,  with  an  area  of  91  square  miles  and  a 
civil  population  of  157,736  persons,  and  the  sister  Island  of  Gozo, 
with  an  area  of  24|  square  miles  and  a  civil  population  of  20,001), 
are  both  well  provided  with  the  means  of  education,  every  town 
and  village  of  any  importance  having  separate  elementary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls. 

In  Malta,  there  are  29  elementary  day  schools  for  boys,  30  for  girls 
(including  14,  to  which  are  attached  special  mixed  infant  classes) 
and  four  for  infants,  25  night  schools,  a  technical  and  manual 
school,  a  secondary  school  tor  girls,  a  Lyceum  and  a  University. 

In  Gozo  there  are  nine  elementary  day  schools  for  boys,  the 
same  number  for  ^rls,  one  infant  school,  five  night  schools,  and  a 
secondary  school  for  boys. 

The  above  educational  establishments  form  the  Education 
Department  in  the  Maltese  Islands. 

The  number  of  students  and  scholars  attending  those 
institutions  at  the  end  of  1897  was  as  follows : — 


University. 

Lyceum. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Technical. 

Total. 

Girls.              Boys. 

155 

438 

120 

37 

18 

768 

P 

RiMAKV  Schools. 

r 

1     Boys. 

Gills. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Day   /Number  on  the  Rolls 
Schools!  Average  Attendance 
1  Night  f  Number  on  the  Rolls 
Schools  1  Average  Attendance 

5,645 
4,532 
2,087 
1,470 

6,108 
4,603 

921 

806 

12,674 

9,941 

2,087 

1,470 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Education  Department  is  borne 
mainly  by  Government  and  was  as  follows  for  1897. 


Expenditure. 


Revenue. 


Sum 

provided  by 

Govemmen*. 


University    - 
Lyceum 

Secondary  Schools 
Technical  School  • 
Primary  Schools  - 


3,509 

2,381 

563 

470 

10,721 


£. 
465 

222 

228 

110 


Total 


£.  1      17,644 


1,025 


£. 
3,044 

2,159 

335 

360 

10,721 


16,619 


♦  This  rei^ort  was  prepared  in  1898.   Infonnatiou  about  recent  inipoi*tan 
changes  in  education  in  Alalta  and  the  statistics  for  1899  are  given  in  the- 
Supplementary  Notes. 
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The  Si/!<tfm  (\f  Edvoatioi)  in  Malta. 


Besides  Government  institutions  mentioned  above,  there  are 
69  private  schools  attended  on  an  average  by  about  3,000  boys 
ana  ^rls. 

Of  these  69  private  schools,  22  are  schools  or  colleges  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  religious  orders,  the  rest  are  conducted 
by  private  individuals ;  two  are  seminaries  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 


CenHUs  of 
1891. 


Report  of 
Royal  Corn- 
Ill  issionera 
in  1838. 


Adininistrf.- 
tion. 


1.  Primary  Editcation. 

In  the  year  1891,  when  the  last  census  of  the  Maltese  Islands 
was  tfiken,  there  were  87,000  children  of  school  aj^e,  above  three 
and  under  15,  of  whom  about  11,000  attended  Government 
schools  and  2,400  attended  other  schools.  From  these  numbers 
it  appears  that  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age 
were  receiving  education  in  Government  or  other  schools  in  that 
year. 

Although  no  reliable  returns  have  been  published  since  the 
above-mentioned  date,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  percentage 
now  is  niuch  about  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

Elementary  education  has  always  been  entirely  voluntary. 

There  were  on  the  1st  January  1898  upwards  of  6,000  children 
seeking  admission  into  the  Government  primarv  schools  for 
whom  no  accommodation  was  available.  Althougn  several  large 
and  commodious  schools  have  lately  been  built  by  Government, 
and  others  are  in  contemplation,  yet  for  some  time  to  come  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  provide  sufficient  school 
accommodation  for  the  ever  increasing  wants  of  the  population. 

The  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
elementary  education  in  Malta  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  in  1838. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Austin,  found  in  1838  that  only  three  elementary  schools  were 
supported  bj'^  the  Government,  one  at  Valletta,  one  at  Senglea, 
and  one  at  Gozo ;  and  that  the  schools  of  Valletta  and  Senglea 
were  attended  by  about  728  children.  The  attendance  at  Gozo 
was  said  to  be  "  inconsiderable."  "  The  school  at  Valletta  cost 
250i.  per  annum ;  that  at  Senglea,  lOOl. ;  and  that  at  Gozo,  50?. 
Thus  the  total  amoimt  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  public 
elementary  education  was  400i.  per  year." 

The  Royal  Commissioners  recommended  "  that  Government 
should  establish  and  support  in  Malta  and  Gozo  such  an 
additional  number  of  elementary  schools  as,  along  with  those 
already  existing,  might  provide  elementary  instruction  for  the 
whole  of  the  population. 

This  proposal  necessitated  ten  schools  in  all,  each  to  consist  of 
two  divisions,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  ffirls. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  establishment  Avas  estimated  at  S501. 
per  annum. 

No  school  fees  were  to  be  exacted. 

The  rector  of  the  University  was  then  charged  with  the  control 
of  the  primary  schools. 
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In  1844  the  (lovcniinont  soparated  the  adniiuistration  of 
elementary  schools  from  that  of  the  University  and  established 
the  office  of  Director  of  Primary  Schools. 

In  1850  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Piillicino,  D.D.,  was  appointed 
Director  of  Priu)ary  Schools,  which  office  he  held  till  1880. 

In  that  year  all  the  public  schools  in  Malta  and  Gozo  were 
reunited,  and  the  management  of  the  entire  Education  Depart- 
ment was  entrusted  to  a  Director  of  Editearion.  This  arrangement 
continued  to  the  end  of  1897,  when  the  direction  of  primary  schools 
"was  again  conmiitted  to  the  charge  of  an  independent  onicer. 

In  1850  there  were  24  Government  primary  schools  in  Malta 
and  four  in  Gozo,  besides  a  ni^ht  school  for  artisans  at  Zabbar, 
and  an  industrial  school  for  ox'pnans  at  Floriana — 80  schools  in  all. 

It  was  estimated  that  one-sixtieth  of  the  entire  population 
attended  the  Government  primary  schools,  and  that  probably 
another  sixtieth  attended  private  schools. 

In  1878  the  late  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  Royal 
Commissioner,  who  made  a  full  inquiry  into  the  system  ot 
education  in  the  Maltese  Islands,  found  (j3  primary  schools  in 
MalUi  and  16  in  Gozo,  attended  by  7, 74(i  children ;  there  were 
also  about  100  private  schools  attended  by  netirly  2,000  pupils.* 

The  primary  school  stafi*  consists  of  38  masters,  44  mistresses,  Teachin 
69  assistant  masters,  122assistiint  mistresses,  51  monitors  and  91  ^**^- 
monitresses. 

Six  of  the  masters  have  had  a  two  years'  training  in  Hammer- 
smith Training  College,  and  an  equal  number  of  mistresses  have 
had  a  like  traming  in  Liverpool  or  Wandsworth.  The  Govern- 
ment contemplate  sending  other  young  men  and  women  to 
England  to  undergo  a  two  years'  training  previous  to  placing 
them  in  charge  of  schools. 

Monitors  and  monitresses  are  as  a  ride  t^iken  from  the  best 
boys  and  girls  of  the  highest  cliisses  in  the  schools.  In  course  of 
time  they  arc  promoted  to  the  class  of  assistants,  and  may 
become  head  teachers. 

Three  times  a  w^eek  monitors  and  assistant  teachers  receive 
lessons  of  an  hour's  duration  from  the  head  teachers  in  whose 
school  they  are  emplojed. 

On  Saturday  mommgs  thev  meet  for  three  hours  at  a  centre 
in  Valletta — ^a  primary  school — where  they  collectively  receive 
instruction  in  English,  Italian,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English 
Historv,  and  the  general  principles  of  school  management,  oy  a 
staff  of  13  specially  appointed  teachers,  male  and  female. 

An  annual  examination  is  held  at  the  training  school,  upon 
the  result  of  which  the  promotion  of  assistant  teachers  from  one 
class  to  another  partly  depends. 

Vacancies  among  heart  teachers  have  been  filled  for  the  last 
ten  years  by  competitive  examination  limited  to  the  assistants  of 
the  ist  class  in  the  primary  school. 

Head  masters'  salaries  range  between  50Z.  and  90Z.  per  annum  ;  Salaries 
one,  the  head  master  of  the  boys'  model  school,  receives  lOOZ. ;  the 

*  Sir  Patrick  Joseph  Keenan's  Report  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Edur  a- 
tion  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London  S.AVr 
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head  mistresses'  salaries  range  from  40Z.  to  80Z. ;  the  head 
mistress  of  the  girls'  model  school,  receives  lOOi. 

Most  of  the  teachers  also  receive  other  special  remuneration 
for  lessons  given  at  the  night  schools  and  for  instruction  in  Drill 
and  Calisthenics. 

Assistant  teachers  are  remunerated  according  to  class.  There 
are  three  classes,  besides  the  class  of  monitors. 

Assistants  of  Class  III.  are  paid  fi'om  10/.  to  14?. ;  those  of 
Class  II.  from  15?.  to  21/. ;  those  of  Class  I.  from  22/.  t^  30/. ;  two 
assistant  masters  receive  86/.  per  annum.  Those  ratos  refer  to 
men ;  women's  remuneration  is  a  few  pounds  less. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  mentioned  above,  assistants  of  each 
class  are  paid  result  fees,  which  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  6/.  in 
the  case  of  males  and  5/.  in  the  case  of  females. 

The  result  fees  are  not  paid  on  individual  passes  but  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  class. 

Monitors  receive  from  6/.  to  9/.,  and  monitresses  from  5/.  to  8/. 
per  annum. 

Pensions  are  granted  only  to  head  teachers,  who  may  be  super- 
annuated on  attaining  the  ago  of  sixty. 

Attendance  at  school  is  altogether  volimtary. 

The  school  programmes  are  drawn  up  for  a  preparatory  class, 
and  five  other  classes,  three  of  which  are  divided  into  an  mferior 
section  and  a  superior  section. 

In  only  five  girls'  schools,  however,  is  there  a  fifth  class ;  in  no 
school  do  lx)ys  reach  a  higher  class  than  the  fourth ;  and  the 
majority  of  country  schools  have  no  class  higher  than  the  third. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  Maltese,  English  and  Italian, 
Reading  and  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
Religious  Doctrine,  Drawing  in  the  urban  schools,  Sewing  and 
Calisthenics  for  girls.  Drill  for  boys. 

Manual  training  is  limited  to  tne  teaching  of  modelling  in  clay 
and  wood-carving  in  two  town  day  schools. 

Formerly  three  professional  gentlemen  were  entrusted  with 
the  teaching  of  music.  At  present  the  subject  is  not  taught 
systematically,  and  singing  is  only  practised  occasionally  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  schools,  mostly  for  infants. 

Freehand  drawing  is  taught  as  an  extra  subject  in  the  ujpper 
classes  of  urban  day  schools  and  ornamental  drawing  is  taught  in 
four  night  schools,  attended  chiefly  by  artisans. 

Drill  and  Calisthenic  exercises  are  taught  by  the  head  teachers 
or  their  assistants  three  times  a  week  in  all  town  schools,  boys 
and  girls,  and  in  the  more  important  village  schools. 

Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy  have  not  been  taught 
hitherto. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchis  taught  through- 
out the  primary  schools,  one  half-hour  daily,  in  all  classes  by  the 
ordinary  teachers  and  assistants  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
work. 

As  stated  above,  there  are  26  night  schools  in  Malta  and  five 
in  Gozo.  These  are  open  five  times  a  week  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  May, 
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The  night  schools  are  attended  by  1,404  young  men,  who, 
being  mostly  illiterate,  desire  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  up  simple  accounts. 

The  teacliers  of  the  night  schools  are  those  engaged  in  the 
day  schools. 

During  the  last  17  yeai-s  the  day  schools  have  been  examined  Inspection, 
annually  by  the  inspector  of  primary  schools. 

But  the  inspection  was  chiefly  carried  out  by  the  Director  of 
Education. 

Besides  the  annual  examination  and  inspection,  visits  without 
notice  were  made  occasionally  by  the  Director  of  Education  and 
by  the  inspector. 

For  the  better  supervision  of  elemenUiry  schools  it  is  now  con- 
templa.ted  to  appoint,  besides  a  director,  two  inspectors  and  an 
inspectress. 

Night  schools  are  not  subject  to  a  rigid  examination  :  they  are 
inspected  periodically,  and  like  the  day  schools  are  visited  from 
time  to  time  without  notice. 

Progress  in  primary  education  in  Malta  has  been  much  retarded  Thelanguaj,'e 
by  the  system  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  attempting  to  teach  difficulty. 
English  and  Italian,  two  foreign  languages,  besides  Maltese,  to 
young  children,  the  majority  of  whom  are  withdrawn  from  school 
before  they  reach  a  class  corresponding  to  a  Fourth  Standard 
under  the  English  Code. 

This  difficulty  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Maltese  lan- 
guage, a  Semitic  dialect  intermixed  with  some  thousands  of 
words  of  Aryan  origin,  mostly  in  the  Italian  form,  is  the  only 
language  spoken  or  understood  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Maltese 
population.  Italian  and  English,  although  taught  in  schools,  are 
seldom  used  in  family  conversation. 

"  Education  not  being  compulsoiy,  a  very  large  number  of 
children  in  the  lower  classes  are  withdraivn  from  school  before 
they  have  acquired  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  Italian  or  English 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  any  practical  use  of  the 
limited  instruction  which  they  have  received  in  those  lan- 
guages." 

The  time  spent,  therefore,  in  the  mechanical  reading  of  English 
and  Italian,  and  learning  a  limited  vocabulary,  is  in  most  schools 
siinply  lost. 

The  system  of  teaching  English  and  Italian  in  the  primary 
schools  was  first  proposed  in  1838,  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
who  recommended  "  that  as  soon  as  a  child  attending  a  Govern- 
ment school  should  have  learned  to  read  in  Maltese  he  should 
learn  to  read  and  write  Italian  through  the  medium  of  the  former 
language ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  child  could  read  and  write 
Itanan  he  should  learn  to  read  and  speak  English,  if  the  time 
allotted  to  his  schooling  would  enable  nim  to  do  so." 

This  system  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  late  Canon  PuUicino. 
It  was  only  in  1880,  when  Mr.  Savona  assumed  the  Directorship 
of  Education,  that  a  new  departure  was  made  by  changing  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  languages  in  the  primary  school 
curriculum. 
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Under  the  altered  system,  the  study  of  English  was  begun  as 
soon  as  the  children  learned  to  read  Maltese,  and  that  of  Italian 
was  limited  to  the  higher  classes. 

In  1888  there  was  a  reversion  to  the  system  of  preferring 
Itixlian  to  English  as  the  first  foreign  language  taught  to  Maltese 
children.  Italian  reading  was  taught  at  the  same  time  as 
Maltose,  and  English  was  taken  up  two  or  three  years  later. 

So  far,  the  results  have  not  been  considered  as  satisfactory. 
It  is  now  contemplated  to  teach  Maltese  only,  during  the  fii*st 
two   years    of    the  elemcntiiry    school  course,  and  then  allow 

farents  to  decide  whether  their  children  shall  learn  English  or 
talian.* 

Discipline.         Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment,  which 
is  never  resorted  to,  being  strictly  forbiclden. 

Children  guilty  of  offences  against  discipline  are  punished  by 
reprimands,  detention,  temporary  removal  from  class  or  school, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  by  disuiissal. 

Fee>i.  Elementary  education  is  entirely  free ;  the  expenditure  is  borne 

wholly  by  Government. 

In  1897  the  expenditure  amounted  to  1/.  Is.  7d.  per  scholar 
in  average  attendance ;  including  the  night  schools,  it  was  nearly 
18«.  Shd. 


II.  Secondary  Education. 

(Urls'  School      The  secondary  scliool  for  girls  is  situated  in  Valletta, 
at  Valletta.        There  are  six  classes  in  this  school,  which  is  attended  on  an 
average  by  120  pupils. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  religious  knowledge,  the 
English,  Italian  and  French  languages,  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  history,  writing,  drawing,  plain  and  fancy  needle-work, 
ana  nmsic. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  head  mistress  and  seven 
assistants.  There  are  besides  four  visiting  teachers  and  one 
professor,  who  teach  languages,  drawing  and  nuisic  in  the 
higlier  classes. 

The  girls  attending  this  school  pay  a  fee  of  5«.  per  month ; 
they  also  provide  their  own  books  and  necessary  luaterial. 

As  the  tees  paid  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
school,  the  deficiency  is  met  by  a  Government  grant. 

IJoys'  School      The   secondary  school  for  boys  is  at  Victoria,  Gozo.     It  is 

at  Uozo.        divided  into  two  classes. 

The  courec  of  instruction  extends  over  four  years,  two  in  the 
lower  class  and  two  in  the  higher,  and  embraces  English,  Italian, 
Latin,  religious  doctrine  and  writing  in  both  classes ;  arithmetic, 
geograj)hy,  and  English  history  in  the  lower  classes,  and  algebra 
and  geometry  in  the  higher.  "The  teaching  staff  consists  of  one 
teacher  of  Latin  and  religious  knowledge,  one  of  English  history 
and  geography ;  one  of  ItaUan  and  writmg;  and  one  of  arithmetic 
>u\d  mathematics. 

*  tSee  also  8ui>plementary  Notes  (4). 
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Exjiuiinatioiis  for  admission  are  held  every  two  years.  Candi- 
dates are  generally  lads  who  have  coniplete(l  the  primary  school 
course. 

The  school  is  maintained  wholly  at  Government  expense,  on 
an  average  at  an  annual  cost  of  5/.  per  pupil. 

The  Lyceum  is  situated  in  Valletta.  It  includes  (a)a  preparatory  TlietLyceuin. 
school  of  three  classes,  each  divided  into  two  sections;  (b)  a  ' 
classical  department  of  three  classes,  attended  by  youths  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  University  and  follow  a  professional  career;  and 
(c)  a  modem  department  of  three  classes,  in  which  students  are 
prepiired  for  the  Civil  Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,  Conmierce, 
the  Scholastic  Profession,  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

The  Lyceum  course  extends  over  six  years,  three  years  in  the 

Sreparatory  school,  and  three  years  in  the  classical  or  modem 
epartment. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  partly  obligatory  and  partly 
optional. 

In  the  classicid  department  the  following  subjects  are 
taught : — 

Latin,  English,  Italian,  History  and  Geogi'aphy  (including 
Physiography),  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  the  Elements 
of  ^Tatural  Philosophy,  Writing,  and  Religious  Knowledge. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  modem  department  are : — Obliga- 
tory— English,  Italian,  French,  History  and  Geography  (includ- 
ing Physiography),  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  the  Elements  of  Physical  Science,  Writing,  Religious 
Doctrine.  Optional — Book-keeping,  Phonography,  Arabic,  and 
Drawing. 

Besides  the  above  classes  there  is  annexed  to  fhe  Lyceum  a 
class  ot  C^ivil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  in  which  the  course 
of  studies  extends  over  three  years. 

There  were  formerly  special  courses  of  Marine  Engineering  and 
Navigation  for  candiclates  for  the  warrant  of  engineering,  or 
niiister  or  mate ;  but  they  have  lately  been  discontinued. 

Candidates,  however,  for  the  above  warrants  are  still  examined 
by  two  special  boanls  imder  a  local  ordinance  embodying  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  is  also  atUiched  to  the  Lyceum  a  night  school  oi 
drawing. 

Any  of  the  classes  of  the  optional  subjects  may  be  attended  by 
persons  who  are  not  regubir  pupils  of  the  Lyceum,  and  artizans 
are  also  iulmitted  to  the  night  (Irawing  class. 

The  teaching  staft'  comprises  one  professor  and  foiu-  teachers 
of  English ;  one  professor  and  four  teachers  of  Italian ;  pne  pro- 
fessor and  two  teachers  of  Latin;  one  teacher  of  French;  one 
tciicher  of  Arabic;  one  teacher  of  Religious  Knowledge;  one*, 
teacher  of  Geometry  and  Mechanics;  one  teacher  oi  L<ind- 
Surveying  and  Mathematics ;  one  teacher  of  Arithmetic  and 
Book-keeping ;  one  teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics ;  one 
teacher  of  Art  Drawing;  one  teacher  of  Architectural,  Topo- 
graphical and  Industrial  Drawing ;  one  teacher  of  Geogi*apIiy ; 
one  teacher  of  Shorthand ;  and  one  teacher  of  Writing. 
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The  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  is,  as  a  rule,  120L 
per  annum,  with  an  increase  of  201.  alter  20  years'  service. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Lyceum  are  held  twice  a 
year  during  the  summer  vacation,  one  about  the  end  of  July 
and  the  other  at  the  end  of  September. 

Boys  above  13  years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  the  lowest  class. 

Promotion  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  after  the 
annual  examinations  which  are  held  in  July. 

Two  terminal  examinations  are  held,  one  at  Christmas  and 
the  other  at  Easter. 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  students  who  obtain  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  the  subjects  of  examination. 

Silver  medals  are  also  awarded  for  daily  diligence  and  good 
conduct. 

Punishments  consist  of  reprimands,  suspension  from  one  or 
more  classes,  fines  ranging  from  6d.  to  5^^.,  and  dismissal  from 
the  Lyceum. 

The  Lyceum  fee  is  4^.  per  ^[uarter  per  student. 

Every  student  provides  his  own  oooks,  &c. ;  but  with  these 
exceptions  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  establishment  is 
borne  by  Government. 

III.  University  Education. 

The  University  of  Malta  was  established  by  Grand  Master 
Pinto  in  the  year  1769,  in  the  extensive  buildings  erected  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  conducted  a  college  in  the  same  during  the 
preceding  167  years. 

The  three  faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  obtained 
official  sanction  as  far  back  the  year  1771. 

In  the  year  1834,  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby,  then  governor  of 
Malta,  proposed  the  constitution  of  the  University  on  a  basis  of 
four  faculties,  viz. :  Philosophy  and  Arts,  Theology,  Law  and 
Medicine ;  and  in  December  1838  the  fundamental  statute  w«as 
promulgated. 

Several  changes  were  from  time  to  time  effected  in  the  statute 
up  to  1887,  when  it  was  repealed  and  a  new  one  drawn  up. 

Under  the  statute  of  1887  the  general  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Univei'sity  was  entrusted,  subject  to  the  governor,  to 
a  senate  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  four  official 
members,  elected  one  bv  each  faculty,  and  six  unofficial 
members,  nominated  in  the  first  instance  bv  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

The  senate  was  abolished  in  1897. 

A  new  statute  was  promulgated  in  1898,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  University  has  been  placed  under  the  manao^e- 
ment  of  a  rector  assisted  by  a  general  council,  consisting 
of  a  member  of  the  Government  as  president  and  twelve 
members  elected  for  three  years,  three  by  each  of  the  four 
faculties  of  arts  and  sciences,  medicine  and  surgery,  law  and 
theology,  chosen  from  among  their  own  members. 

Eacn  faculty  has,  besides,  a  special  council  attached  to  it, 
composed  of  the  vector  as  i)resident,  and  the  professors  and  the 
examiners  in  the  faculty 
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Tlie  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  faculty  of  iVrts  and 
Sciences  extends  over  three  years ;  the  courses  pureued  in  the 
faculties  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Law,  and  Theology  extend  over 
four  years. 

Italian  may  be  said  to  be  the  language  of  the  University,  as 
the  only  lectures  delivered  in  English  are  those  in  English 
literature  and  mathematics. 

Admissions  to  each  faculty  take  place  every  three  years. 

A  matriculation  examination  for  admission  into  the  faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  hitherto  been  held  every  three  3rears. 

The  Statute  of  1898  provides  for  a  yearly  Matriculation  exami- 
nation, although  the  course  of  studies  will  continue  as  they  are 
— to  commence  everv  third  year — for  some  time  to  come. 

The  subjects  of  the  Matriculation  examination  will  hencefor- 
ward be  Latin,  English,  Italian,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  the  ele- 
ments of  physics,  history  or  geograj)hy ,  and  Religious  Knowledge. 

A  detailed  syllabus  of  those  subjects  will  be  issued  10  months 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  examination. 

Any  person  who  produces  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  and  pays  the  registration  fees  may  present 
himself  for  the  matriculation  examination. 

To  pass  the  examination,  candidates  must  obtain  35  per  cent, 
of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject 

Candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  the  mininuim  of  marks,  however, 
may  present  themselves  after  an  interval  of  three  months  to  be 
re-examined  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  rejected. 

Certificates  of  honour  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  obtain 
60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  total  of  marks  assigned  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  examination. 

Two  exhibitions,  to  the  value  of  20?.  and  10?.  respectively, 
tenable  for  one  year,  are  awarded  to  the  two  candidates  who 
obtain  the  highest  number  of  marks  and  a  certificate  of  honour. 

In  December  1897,  the  University  was  attended  by  155 
students,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences      -        -        -  56 

Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Suni^^rx'         -        -  37 

Faculty  of  Law 45 

Faculty  of  Theology  -        -        -        -        -  17 

The  professional  staff  of  the  University  consists  of  eight 
professors  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  six  in  the  faculty 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  three  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  and  two  in 
the  faculty  of  Theology. 

There  are  two  academical  courses  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  one  for  students  of  literature,  and  the  other  for  students 
of  science,  besides  a  course  preparatory  to  the  faculties  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Law,  and  Theology. 

The  subjects  of  the  triennial  course  of  literature  are  Latin, 
English  and  Italian  literatures,  history,  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy ;  those  of  the  course  of  sciences  are  English  and 
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Italian  literatures,  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

Most  of  the  subjects  in  the  course  or  literature  are  obligatory 
for  students  preparing  for  admission  into  the  faculties  of  Law  and 
Theology.  Students  are  moreover  required  to  attend  a  course  of 
political  economy. 

Students  preparing  for  admission  into  the  faculty  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  are  obliged  to  study  most  of  the  subjects  in  the 
course  of  science. 

The  branches  of  study  in  the  course  of  Medicine  comprise 
descriptive  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  materia  medica, 
pathological  anatomy,  pathology,  tnerapeutics,  surgery,  mid- 
wifery, gynsecology,  hygiene  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  in  the  faculty  of  Law  includes  civil, 
commercial  and  criminal  law,  Roman  law,  law  of  nature,  constitu- 
tional and  international  law,  canon  law,  procedure,  and  the 
history  of  legislation  in  England  and  Malta. 

The  studies  in  the  course  of  Theology  embrace  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology. 

Examinations  in  the  four  faculties  are  held  annually. 

To  be  approved  in  any  subject,  a  student  in  the  faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  must  obtam  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  that  subject;  a  student  in  the  other  faculties  must 
obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  papers  of  the 
written  examination. 

Students  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  failing  to  pass  in  the 
annual  examinations  may  present  themselves,  after  an  interv^al 
of  about  three  months,  for  re-examination  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  failed  to  qualify;  students  in  the  other  faculties,  who 
are  rejected,  maj  present  themselves  in  two  supplementary 
examinations  at  intoiTals  of  about  three  months  for  re-examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  rejected. 

The  degree  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  have  hitherto  been  conferred  on 
students  m  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  obtained  50  per 
cent,  or  60  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  gross  total  of  marks 
assigned  at  the  annual  examinations,  provided  they  passed 
without  failure  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  third  year  examination. 

But  under  the  new  statute  the  degrees  of  B.Lit.,  oi  B.Sc,  will 
be  conferred  upon  students  who,  following  either  of  the  acade- 
mical courses  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  shall  obtain  at 
least  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  total  of  the  marks  assigned  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  triennial  course,  provided  they  pass  without 
failure  m  all  the  subjects  of  the  third  year. 

The  degree  of  D.Lit.,  or  D.Sc,  will  be  conferred  on  persons  who, 
having  held,  for  two  years,  the  degree  of  B.Lit.,  or  B.Sc,  respec- 
tively, shall  submit  to,  and  sustain  before,  the  faculty  an  original, 
thesis  on  a  literary  or  artistic  subject ;  and  besides,  pass  an  oral 
examination  in  one  of  the  literatures  or  sciences  tau^t  in  the 
University. 

Students  having  completed  their  studies  in  an  accredited 
university  out  of  Malta  may  be  admitted  to  undergo  the  three 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.Lit.,  or  B.Sc,  on  their  producing 
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satisfactoiy  certificates  of  having  studied  the  subjects  of  the 
examination  and  paying  a  registration  fee  of  12L 

Tlie  degrees  of  M.1).,  LL.1).,  and  U.D.  are  conferred  on  students 
who  pass  all  the  examinations  of  their  respective  faculties,  held 
during  the  four  years  of  the  academical  courses. 

Students  who  complete  their  studies  in  accredited  universities 
or  colleges  out  of  the  Maltese  Islands  may  be  admitted  to  undergo 
the  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  the  four  years'  academical 
courses  for  the  degrees  of  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  D.D.,  on  producing 
certificates  of  having  studied  all  the  subjects  of  the  respective 
coui-ses,  and  on  paying  a  registration  fee  of  121. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  pay  a  registration  fee  of  0^ 

IV.  Technical  Education. 

A  technical  and  manual  school  was  opened  at  ValletUi  in  1893.  Teclmical 
It   is  divided   into  two  sections  and  attended   by   18  students  ami  Manual 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  who  are  instructed  in  modelling  »*^<^^^»wl.s. 
in  clay,  stucco  work,  plaster- casting,  wood  and  stone  carving  in 
one  section,  and  inlaicl  work  and  cabinet-making  in  the  other. 

Pupils  are  admitted  without  paying  any  premiimi  after  passing 
an  examination  in  drawing. 

The  articles  made  in  the  school  are  sold  and  the  apj)rentices 
are  paid  a  percentage  of  the  profits. 

The  teacning  staff  consists  of  a  master  and  an  assisUmt. 

There  is  also  a  techniciil  school  attached  to  the  railway 
department,  wherein  apprentices  receive  practical  instruction  in 
fitter's  work. 

Commercial  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  commercial  section 
of  the  modem  department  in  the  Lyceum.  It  includes  English, 
Italian  and  French  granmiar  and  composition,  besides  Arabic, 
history  and  geography,  writing,  drawing,  shorthand,  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  oook-keeping. 

Practical  instruction  m  gardening  is  given  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  annexed  to  the  University. 

A  limited  number  of  apprentices  go  through  a  four  years' 
course  and  are  paid  a  smail  remuneration  for  work  done  during 
their  apprenticeship.  Apprentices  are  admitted  on  passing  an 
examination  in  elementarv  subjects.  i 

^  '  I 

V.  Special  Schools.  I 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,   the  blind,  or    defective    children ;    neither  are  meals  j 

provided  for  needy  children ;  but  the  Government  supports  an 
orphan  asylum  for  boys  and  girls  at  Valletta,  whilst  several 
other  charitable  institutions  are  supported  by  the  C^hurch  and  by  ) 

the  vv^luntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent.  \ 

N.   TAGLIliFEmiO,  i 

Divcetar  of  Education.  ' 
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SUPPLEMENTAliY    NOTES. 

(1.)    University  Education. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Papers  relating  to  University 
EdiLcation  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies.  (Colonial 
Office  Return,  1900.    Cd.  115.) 

"  It  appears  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  these  Islands  are 
Roman  Catholics,  ana  that  the  instruction  imparted  in  the 
University  and  in  all  Government  Educational  Institutions  in 
this  Colony  is  based  on  Roman  Catholic  principles." 

"  The  University  of  Malta,  to  which  a  Lyceum  is  attached, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  used  it  as  a 
residence  for  the  members  thereof,  and  as  a  college  for  the 
education  of  young  men.  In  1769,  after  the  suppression  of  that 
Society  in  these  Islands,  the  Government  of  tne  Knights  of 
St.  John  was  authorised  by  the  Holy  See  to  take  possession  of 
their  property,  and  Grand  Master  Pmto  founded  a  University, 
and  endowed  it  with  the  rents  accruing  from  Linded  estate, 
which  devolved  to  the  Crown  on  the  annexation  of  Malta.  Such 
rents  amoimted  then  to  £620,  and  have  since  increased  to 
£1,239.  This  sum,  find  the  fees  paid  by  students  for  instruction 
and  examination,  amounting  to  about  £235  a  year,  are  appUed 
towards  the  expenditure  on  University  Education." 

"  The  number  of  persons  receiving  University  educivtion  is  at 
present  [in  1899]  79,  or  "05  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population.  The  average  number  of  persons  educated  in  the 
University  annually  during  the  last  ten  years  was  114,  or  '07  per 
cent,  of  the  population." 

"  There  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopate  and  the  University  authorities,  but  the  wishes  of  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Rhodes,  Bishop  of  Malta,  are  met  to 
the  extent  that  changes  contemplated  in  the  ciu-riculum  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  are  submitted  to  him  for  approval  before 
their  adoption ;  and  the  Professors  occupying  cnairs  in  that 
Faculty,  as  well  as  the  Examiners,  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Malta  after  communicating  with  JHis  Grace  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  that  the  Bishop  has  no  good  ground  for 
objecting  to  the  appointments." 

In  the  Report  for  1899  (presented  to  Parliament^  September, 
1900)  it  is  stated  that  the  University  was  attended  dining  the 
year  1898-9  by  97  students,  distributed  as  follows: — 

Faculty  of  Literature  and  Scieiict;      -        -        -        -20 

„        „  Medicine    -        -        -----  17 

„        „  Law  -        -        - 8 

„        „  Theology   -------  i 

Course  of  Phannacy  -        -        -                -        .        .  5 

Course  of  Xotarial  Studies 4 

Special  Course  of  Veterinary  Scieiico-        -        -        -  16 

Special  Course  of  Mathematics o 

Irregular  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  -        -  14 
Irre^lar  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Literature  and 

Science 4 


9 
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The  special  courses  in  Veterinary  Science  and  Mathematics 
have  been  just  added  to  the  University  curriculum.  A  vivd 
voce  examination  has  been  introduced  into  the  matriculation 
test,  and  is  regarded  as  "  certain  to  be  productive  of  much  good, 
as  it  enables  the  examiners  to  propose  a  larger  range  of  questions 
and  to  cover  a  wider  field.  It  also  ensures  more  attentive 
reading,  more  thorough  preparation,  and  the  exercise  of  other 
faculties  besides  the  memory  on  the  part  of  the  candidates,  of 
^vhom,  in  1892,  21  qualified  to  enter  the  University."  The  latter 
has  recently  been  recognised  as  a  teaching  body  whose  graduates 
are  admissible  to  the  final  examinations  helcl  by  the  Conjoint 
Board  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  England',  and 
by  the  Society  of  Aj^othecaries  in  London. 

(•2.)  The  Lyceum  and  Secondary  Schools. 

In  the  Report  for  1899  (published  September,  1900)  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  simplification  of  programmes  of  study  of  the 
Lyceum  has  brought  the  standard  of  work  to  a  level  more  suit- 
able to  local  requirements  than  it  was  hitherto."  The  Oxford 
University  Local  Examinations  were  held  in  Malta  for  the  first 
time  in  1899,  and  it  is  now  under  consideration  whether 
the  Lyceum  programme  should  be  remodelled  in  order  to  meet 
more  nearly  the  requirements  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examination 
Delegjacy.  The  Lyceum  was  attended  in  1899  by  393  students, 
as  against  458  in  1899.  Of  these  316  were  regular  students 
receiving  instruction  in  the  obligatory  subjects ;  146  belonged  to 
the  higher  course  (91  classical  and  55  modeni),  and  170  were  in 
the  lower  course.  Of  the  77  students  who  attended  voluntary 
classes,  only  28  were  artisans  in  the  night  drawing  school.  The 
class  for  marine  engineering  at  the  Lyceum  has  so  far  been  suc- 
cessfid.  It  was  attended  by  14  apprentices;  12  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  and  8  passed. 

The  secondary  school  for  boys  at  Gozo  is  stated  to  have 
improved  since  1898.  The  yoimg  ladies*  secondary  school  in 
Valletta  was  attended  by  96  students  in  1899,  as  against  108 
in  1898.  "  The  appointment  of  a  trained  and  experienced 
English  teacher  as  neadmistress  in  the  young  ladies'  secondary 
school  is  a  step  that  is  expected  to  raise  the  standard  and  im- 
prove the  attendance  of  the  school." 

(3.)    Elementary  Education  in  1898-99. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  Elementary  Education  in 
Malta  in  1898  are  quoted  from  the  Annual  Colonial  Reports  on 
Malta,  No.  270,  C.  9498-4  and  No.  295,  Cd.  354-1, 'published  in 
September  1899  and  1900:— 

Elementary  Schools. 

The  elementary  schools,  formerly  called  primary  schools, 
together  with  the  Girls*  Secondary  Schools  in  Valletta  and  the 
Boys'  Secondary  School  in  Gozo,  had  formed  a  separate  Depart- 
ment up  to  1879,  when,  on  the  recommendation  pf  the  Koyal 
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Commissioner,  the  Lito  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  K.C.B.,  they  were 
merged  into  the  Education  Department.  But  it  having  lately- 
been  established  that  the  elementary  schools,  numerous  as  they 
had  grown  to  be,  were  suffering  from  a  lack  of  supervision,  the 
Government  found  it  advisable  m  1898  to  recognize  elementary 
education  as  a  distinct  Department,  under  a  separate  responsible 
head,  leaving'  however,  the  other  schools  of  secondarv  inytruotion 
under  the  control  of  the  Rector  of  the  Universitv. 

In  tiildng  that  decisive  sto]>  the  Government  was  c^iided  by 
independent  export  opinion,  and  carried  into  oHbct  the  strong 
reconnnendatious  of  the  Select  Committee  which  the  Legislative 
Council  had  appointed  in  1897  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  re- organization  of  the  Education  Department,  and  on  any 
reforms  that  might  be  introduced  tor  the  better  working  of  that 
Department. 

The  intricate  question  of  education  in  Malta  was  thoroughly 
studied  in  all  its  bearings,  and  it  was  conclusively  proved  that 
the  hitherto  prevailing  system  of  elomcnttirv  instruction  had 
failed  to  attain  the  object  in  view,  especiallv  in  the  attempt 
made  to  teach,  simultaneously,  English  and  Italian  to  Maltese 
pupils  at  a  very  tender  age,  both  those  languages  being 
wiaely  differejit  from,  and  equally  .foreign  to,  their  own  native 
tongue. 

The  objectionable  practice  of  calling  upon  the  various  teachers 
to  help  in  conducting  the  annual  examinations  was  done  away 
with,  it  having  been  found  that  the  schools  w^ere  suffering 
considerably  from  the  baneful  effects  of  cramming,  thereby 
failing  in  the  real  ends  of  a  sound  education.  That  unsatis- 
factory condition  has  now  been  remedied  by  salutary  reforms 
introduced  in  the  new  regulations  issued  with  a  view  to  place 
elementary  education  on  a  sounder  basis.  Under  these  regu- 
lations Maltese  only  is  now  being  taught  in  the  inferior 
standards,  whilst  in  the  next  two,  only  one  language,  either 
English  or  Italian,  at  the  choice  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  pupils,  is  to  be  allowed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in 
the  classes  where  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  introchice 
this  salutary  reform,  95  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  have 
chosen  English  as  their  primary  language  of  education,  an 
evident  proof  that  this  system  has  met  tne  real  wants  of  the 
people. 

In  the  Report  for  1899  (published  September,  1900),  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  radiciil  changes  introduced  into  the  cunnculum 
of  the  elementary  schools  ....  have  already  been 
productive  of  beneficial  results,  and  the  elKciency  of  the 
teaching  has  materially  improved.  The  annual  examinations 
carried  out  by  the  Inspector  and  the  Inspecting  Staff  clearly 
showed,  by  the  generallv  satisfactory  results  obtained,  that  the 
teachers  had,  as  a  rule,  done  their  best  to  perform  the  new  task 
imposed  upon  them  which  was  harder  tlian  in  the  previous 
years.      The  number  of  passes  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
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lower,  the  iivorago  having  beeu  85*9  as  agaiiiiit  860  per  cent,  in 
the  preceding  year,  as  the  examinations  were  carried  out  in  as 
searching  a  manner  possible  with  a  view  to  guard  agjiinst 
cramming,  from  which  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  known  to  have  suftered  so  much  under  the  former  system." 

The  excellent  practice  of  extending  to  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  the  beneKt  of  a  regular  course  of  training  in 
England  was  revived  in  1898  by  sending  two  male  and  two 
female  students  to  English  Catholic  training  colleges,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  good  work  will,  with  the  hearty  and  cordial 
support  of  the  C-ouncil,  be  continued  if  possible  on  a  larger  scale, 
in  order  that  the  Government  might  be  enabled  to  gradually  fill 
up  vacancies  by  accomplished  teachers. 

The  number  of  eloniontary  schools  in  1898  was  as  follows: — 


JJay  Schools :  — 

Boys      .... 
Girls      ...  - 

Infant    -  -  -  - 

Mixed  infantK 
Drawing  (boya) 
Drawing  (girls) 
Wood  carving  and  Modelling 
Sunday  (secular  instruction) 

Night  Schools: — 

Elementary  (boys) 
Dmwing  (boys) 

Grand  totals 


Malta. 


(Jozo. 


Total. 


29 

31 
4 

14 
o 
4 
3 
1 

91 


25 


2<) 


120 


9 

38 

9 

40 

•> 

0 

- 

14 

5 

4 

— 

3 

1 

20 

111 

5 

30 

— 

.        ^ 

i) 

34 

1 

2r> 

I4r» 

The  schools  in  1898  were  attende<l  by  10,768  children,  corre- 
sponding to  82*4  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  roll  on  the  1st 
September  1897,  which  is  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
scholastic  year  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  621  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  boys  attending  the  night  schools. 

The  result  of  the  annual  examinations  showed  that  the  general 
average  percentage  of  passes  was  860,  as  against  91*7  in  1895-96 
and  95-3  in  1896-97. 
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In  1800  the  duv  classes  were  attended,  on  an  average,  by 
13,028  children,  anrl  the  night  schools  hy  2,082— a  total  of  15,110. 

The  numl)er  of  children  who  left  the  schools  during  1899 
was  4,440,  whilst  5,031  wxre  admitted  during  the  same  period, 
leaving  (5,591  still  seeking  admission,  or  430  less  than  the  number 
for  whom  no  accommodation  could  be  provided  in  1898. 

The  new  school  at  Musta,  capable  of  accommodating  800 
children,  which  wjvs  o|)ened  in  August,  1898,  has  been  found  to 
answer  all  expectatiiuis,  an<l  it  is  hoped  that  the  school  in  course 
of  construction  at  Cospicua  will  likewise  meet  the  long  and 
greatly  felt  want  in  that  jwpulous  centre.  But  these  schools  will 
not  meet  all  the  recjuired  school  accommodation  in  the  Island,  and 
it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  build  new  suitable  schools  in  other  important  villages  have 
not  so  far  been  successful. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  supply  of  school  accommodation 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  ana  calls  for  all  the  more  atten- 
tion of  those  concerned  because  it  is  only  on  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  solution  thereof  that  the  Government  can  adequately 
meet  the  ever  increiising  demand  for  admission  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Tlie  total  expenditure  in  1899  for  elementary  instruction  was 
14,63()/.  48.  9f/.,  or  19x.  4<?.  for  each  pupil  attending  the  school. 

Of  the  above  total  11,971/.  lU.  3</.  were  pei'sonal  emoluments, 
and  2,()()4/.  13/*.  {\(l.  other  charges,  intruding  rent,  minor  works, 
and  other  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  but 
exclusive  of  the  sums  which  have  been  laid  out  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  new  schools,  or  with  any  extensive  and 
xtraordinary  repairs  in  the  existing  ones. 

(4.)  Reoulationh  as  to  the  Use  of  the  English  Language  in 

Malta. 

The  following  extracts  from  official  publications  refer  to  the 
above  subject. 

Writing  on  Dccemlwr  29, 1898,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Governor  Sir  A.  J.  Lvon  Fremantle  observed  as  imder: 
(Sec  Return  287,  1899,  Malta,  Political  Condition.) 

The  Government  has  with  much  difficulty  got  through  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Estimate.H  for  the  coming  year,  but  the  Council  has  only 
I)aH.sea  one-fourth  of  the  money  required  for  Education,  viz.,  a  vote  on 
account  for  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  with  the  plainly  expressed  intention  of 
retaining  a  free  hana  as  to  the  recent  educational  reforms,  and  of  passing 
in  the  interval  an  Ordinance  rehabilitating  the  Italian  language.  The 
following  table,  however,  shows  very  clearly  that  the  parents  of  the  poorer 
children  are  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  opjiosite  (or  Government) 
policy. 
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From  the  "  Daily  Malta  Chronicle,"  December  -24,  1898. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Guardians  who  have  chosen  English  or 
Italian  for  their  Children  who  are  attending  the  Second  Class 
Inferior  Section,  of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


For  E 

ii^'lish. 

Per- 

For Italian. 

Per- 

School. 

Total. 

centage 
for 

Total. 

centage 
for 

Boys. 

1 
78 

(Jirls. 
61 

139 

English. 
92*6 

Bovs. 

•> 

4 

GirlH. 

7 

11 

,  Italian. 

Valletto  Model 

7-4 

School. 

Valletta  Straiia 

~-. 

24 

24 

85-7 

0 

4 

4 

14-3 

Zecca, 

Floriana 

2.") 

;^2 

57 

100 

0 

0 

0 

00 

VittorioHu 

25 

5:5 

78 

100 

0 

0 

0 

00 

Cospicna 

40 

42 

82 

98-8 

1 

0 

1 

l^ 

Senglea  - 

28 

47 

75 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

Sliema  - 

69 

47 

106 

96-3 

1 

3 

4 

3-7 

Hamriin 

28 

27 

55 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

Misida  • 

22 

10 

32 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

Notabile 

26* 

Zebbng  - 

2 

23 

25 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

Siggieai 

13 

15 

28 

96-5 

1 

0 

1 

3-5 

Birchircara    - 

58* 

Lia 

21 

26 

47 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Musta    • 

17 

22 

39 

92-8 

3 

0 

3 

7-2 

Gargur  - 

0 

9 

9 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

Cnmii    - 

17 

33 

50 

100 

0 

0 

0 

00 

Luca 

3 

13 

16 

88-9 

2 

0 

2 

HI 

Tarxien 

30 

2<> 

56 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

Crendi   - 

4* 

Gudia    - 

0 

i 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Axiak    • 

7 

10 

17 

85 

3 

0 

3 

15 

Oo«),  Victoria 

22 

12 

34 

79 

2 

9 

21 

*  No  other  returns  have  been  received. 

N.B. — Casals  Dingli,  Naxaro,  Mellieha,  Zurrico,  Chircop,  Mica  hi  ba,  Zeittin, 
and  Zabbar  have  sent  no  returns. 

The  Grozo  villages  have  sent  no  returns. 

The  language  question  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  ot  Government  of  Malta,  April  6,  1899,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Chief  Secretary  delivered  a  speech  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken.  (See  Return  287,  July  21,  1899, 
pp.  30  ff.) 

A  dozen  yeai's  ago,  Sir,  I  was,  I  admit,  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  the  siibstitution  of  English  for  Italian  in  the  courts,  nor  am  I 
of  opinion  that  it  should  take  place  now,  but  I  rejoice  that  it  Is  to  take 
place  some  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  hence.  The  policy  of  the  British 
Empire  as  a  colonising  power  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  to  press  the  adootion 
of  the  English  languagp  until  the  same  had  been  adopted  by  a  very  large 
section  of  the  population.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  educated  people 
who  spoke  Italian  rather  than  English  was  considerably  more  important 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  change  within  the  course  of  these  twelve  years 
has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  that  admirable  institution,  known  as  the 
English  College  of  St.  Julian's.  I  was  in  my  earliest  days  one  of  those  who 
used  the  little  influence  in  my  power  at  the  time  to  encourage  the  starting 
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r>f  that  colleice  in  these  Islands.  T  was  then  confident  that  when  the  genera- 
tion there  eaucated  would  grow  up  among  the  manhood  of  this  country, 
the  day  of  the  domination  of  the  foreign  Italian  language  as  the  language 
of  education  would  be  over.  No  one  who  is  anxious  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  the  educated  classes  as  well  as  the  uneducated  classes,  should 
take  their  place  as  a  European  Colony  in  this  great  British  Empire— need 
ever  hesitate  to  declare  liis  anxietv  that  we  should  henceforth  be  as 
thoroughlv  British  as  possible  in  speech  and  in  thought  as  well  as  in  fact. 
I  i*e^t  that  the  hastening  of  that  happy  day  .^hoiud  cause  unnecessary 
anxiety  or  distress  to  that  small  privilegea  cla.ss  whose  position,  prospects, 
and  daily  bread  may  seem  to  de^)cnd  upon  the  anomalous  supremacy  of  the 
Italian  language  in  the  Courts  ot  Law.  The  supremacy  of  that  language  iu 
the  Courts  of  Law  is  logically  inexcusable.  The  langua^  of  the  people  of 
this  country  is  the  Maltese,  and  the  language  of  the  Empire  is  English.  The 
language  oi  education  in  Sfalta  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the 
English  language.  The  language  of  (fuaifi  education  &as  for  about  the  same 
penod  been  the  Italian  language.  And  if  historically  we  go  back  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  shall 
find  that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  education  in  this  country,  and  what 
there  was  in  the  way  of  education  was  based  upon  Latin  as  the  language  of 
education.  It  is  ix)sitivc  that,  when  the  Order  of  St.  John  became  sovereign 
in  Malta  there  were  not  three  hundred  i>er8ons  in  this  Island  who  could 
speak  any  sort  of  Italian ;  and  there  were  not  ten  who  could  ever  speak  a  dialect 
of  Italian  which  to-day  would  be  intelligible  in  Rome.  The  official  language 
of  the  Order  com^xxsed  of  Kniffhts  of  many  languages  was  inevitablv  Latin, 
as  may  l>c  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  their  Executive  Council. 
The  language  of  the  early  legislation  of  the  Knights  was  also  Latin.  Tlie 
language  of  our  courts  and  of  the  deeds  drawn  ui)  by  our  notAries  was  Latin. 
Latin  was  till  recently  the  univcrsi\l  language  ot  education.  The  people  of 
this  country  by  descent  were  no  more  Italian  than  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  the  Italian,  and  even  tlie  Latin  races  in 
general,  are  more  foreign  to  the  i)eople  of  Malta  than  is  the  Maltese  race  to 
«ome  important  sections  of  the  English  race,  I  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall,  South  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  Scotch  Islands,  where  Phceni- 
cian  Colonies  were  established.  But  the  complaint  against  imm^pration 
into  Malta  of  a  small  professional  class  from  the  neigJibouring  peninsular 
ought  to  have  been  made,  not  hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  days  of  the  decadence  ot  the  Order  of  St  John, 
when  that  Order  allowed  that  magnificent  patrimony  of  a  Latin  and  uni- 
versal education  to  be  supplanted,  not  by  the  high  sounding  Italian  of  Rome 
or  the  pure  tongue  of  Tuscany,  but  by  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Sicily.  It  was 
then  that  a  certain  class  of  immigrants  came  here  to  oust  the  real  Maltese 
from  taking  their  legitimate  place  in  the  legal  profession,  that  place  which 
should  have  been  protected  in  their  interests  by  the  promises  of  tne  Knights. 
We  should  be  proud  of  such  names  as  Sciberras  and  other  real  Maltese 
names.  Was  it  right  that  real  Maltese  should  he  ousted  by  a  small  knot 
of  immigrants  who  displaced  the  local  language  as  well  as  tne  real  language 
of  education,  Latin,  and  what  was  more  unjust,  the  newcomers  succeeded 
in  passing  laws  to  uphold  a  privileged  position,  which  has  since  been  main- 
tained to  the  detnment  of  a  vast  majonty  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country  ?  I  hone  it  will  be  recognise<l  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  if  a  foreign  language  is  to  have  a  privileged  position  that 
language  should  \\e  the  language  of  the  Empire— that  great  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  which  already  represents  three-quarters  of  the  correspondence  that 
passes  through  the  post  office"^  of  the  whole  world,  that  tongue  which  is 
rapidly  being  adopted  from  America  to  Japan,  that  toncue  which  eveiy 
otner  nation  akeady  aspires  to  adopt  when  an  additional  language  can  h& 
added  to  its  educational  system.  !N  evertheless,  to-day  some  Son.  members 
here  present  say  that  the  people  of  Malta  are  against  the  steps  taken  to 
gradually  establish  the  English  language.  I  do  not  agree  with  tnis  assump- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  people  as  a  whole  (minus  2j  per  cent,  the 
minority  that  know  Italian),  I  believe  that  the  Maltese  people  are  absolutely 
passive ;  because  they  understand  that  they  must  educate  their  children, 
that  English  ^-ill  help  them  the  better  to  earn  their  bread,  and  the  people 
of  Malta  also  know  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  compel  the  majontv 
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of  children  to  try  simultaneously  to  learn  two  languages;  and  if  the 
attempted  compulsion  is  not  ridiculous  and  imponsible,  the  effect  is  so 
troublesome  that  human  nature  will  not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  learning 
what  is  not  worth  the  time.  It  is  the  common  opinion  of  at  least  90  per 
cent,  of  the  fathers  of  the  children  now  in  public  schools  that  the  time 
necessary  to  attempt  to  learn  Italian  is  time  wasted  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

lu  a  Despatch  dated  April  28,  1899,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  as 
follows  to  Governor  Sir  F.  W.  Grenfell.  (*SVe  Return  287,  July  21 , 
1899,  p.  33.) 

I  re<iuestthat  you  will  inform  the  Elected  Members  that  1  have  road  their 
protest,  but  that  1  am  not  prepared  to  reverse  the  jwlicy  embodied  in  the 
Order  in  Council  which  provides  that  in  a  Britisli  Colony  legal  proceedings 
to  which  Englishmen  are  parties  shall  not  be  conducted  in  a  language  they 
do  not  understand. 

With  regard  to  the  announcement  which  has  been  made  in  the  Proclama- 
tion of  22nd  March  that  the  English  language  will  be  substituted  for  the 
Italian  as  the  language  of  the  Courts  of  Law  at  the  expiration  of  15  years, 
you  should  inform  the  Elected  Members  I  entirely  dissent  from*  the  view- 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  at  any  time  given  pledges  that  under 
any  circumstances  the  Italian  language  would  always  be  recognised  as  the 
omcial  language  in  the  Courts  of  Law  •  that  after  most  careful  consideration 
of  the  whole  question  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  spread  of 
the  English  language,  and  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^lalta  to  learn  it 
and  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  it,  as  sho^n  by  the  education  returns, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  near  future  the  Englisii 
language  would  be  understood  by  a  large  and  increasing  majority  of  the 
i)opulation  ;  that  I  was  of  opinion  under  these  circumstances  that  the  time 
nad  come  for  such  an  announcement  to  be  published,  it  being,  in  my 
judgment,  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  care  that  those 
whose  interests  might  be  affected  should  know  that  the  change  wa.s 
impending,  and  should  have  ample  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  it :  you 
should  add  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  period  of  15  years  was  ample  for 
such  notice,  and  that  I  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for  giving  effect  to 
the  change  it  will  be  carried  out  with  the  approval  of  the  great  njajority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  and  that  in  the  meantime  a  dissoluticii  of  the 
Council  or  a  plebiscite  seems  to  me  entirely  unnecessary  in  respect  of  a 
change  contemplated  at  so  distant  a  date. 

In  the  course  of  an  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
December  10,  1900,  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies)  said : — 

At  the  expiration  of  15  years  from  March  22,  1899,  the  English  language 
will  be  substituted  for  Italian  in  the  Courts,  and  it  is  believed  that,  as  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  Maltese  now  understand  Italian,  and  as,  having 
been  given  the  option  of  having  Italian  or  English  taught  to  their  children 
in  the  public  elementary  schools,  no  less  than  trom  S'y  to  100  per  cent,  of  the 
parents  and  guardians  in  Malta  and  79  per  cent,  in  Gozo  have  decided  in 
favour  of  English,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  and  convenience  to  the 
majority  of  the  population  14  years  hence  that  tiiis  change  should  be  made. 
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(:>).    EXFKNDITUKK  ON     UNIVERSITY,     SecONDAKY,    AND  TECHNICAL 

Education  in  I8d9.* 

Tlio  expenditure  im^urred  in  1899  in  respect  to  University, 
Secondary,  and  Technical  Education,  was  as  follows : — 


Univ^niity 

Matriculation  GxaininationB 


Lyceum  .,..-- 
Secondaiy  Schools  (Malta  and  Gozo) 
Technical  and  Mnnual  School  - 


Total 


£      s.      d. 


3,378  2  4 

78  6  0 

8^176  2  7 

547  10  I 

199  1  4 


£7,379      2      4 


*  From  the  Annual  Colonial  Report  on  Malta,  No.  295,  Cd.  364-1  (1900). 


The  following  appear  periodically,  and  can  be  subsoiibed  for : — 
TSADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WITH  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  AND  FOKKiaN  COUNTBIES, 

showing  the  Qoantitiea  and  the  Declared  VaJne  of  the  Articles. 

I       The  Proceedings  of  Parliament  in  Public  and  Private  Business  are  published  daily— 
House  of  Loras,  price  1^  per  4  pp. ;  House  of  Commons,  l(L  per  8  pp. 

Trade  Reports  of  the  sevei-al  British  Colonies,  with   information  relative  to  their 
population  and  genexal  condition. 

Trade  Reports  by  His  Majesty's  Representatives  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  Reports  on 
Commercial  and  General  Interests. 

Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.    Issued  by  Board  of  Education:— 
Public  Library  and  Public  Elementary  School.    The  connection  between. 

Price  2Jrf. 
!       Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching.  Price  3rf. 

Modern  Language  Teaching  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.       Price  6Jrf. 
Secondary  Schools  in  Baden.  Price  5^1. 

Secondary  Schools  in  Prussia.  Price  I*. 

University  and  Secondary  Education  in  France.  Pnoe  id. 

Intermediate  Education  in  Wales,  and  the  Organisation  of  Education  in 
Switzerland.  Price  1*. 

Wlitary:- 

Army.    Pay,  Appointment,  Promotion  and  Non-Effective  Pay.    Royal  Warrant. 

1900.  '       Price  U, 

Balkan  States.    Armies  of.    Hand-])ook.    By  Capt.  M.  C.  P.Ward,  R.A.    Price  6rf. 
Dress  Regulations,  190D.  Price  4s.  6rf.,  or  interleaved  5*.  6rf. 

Engineering.    Military.    Instruction  in.    Pfirt  IV.    Mining  and  Demolition. 

Pri3e  Is,  6rf. 
Gold   Coast.     Northern    Territories   of.     Report  on.      Compiled   by   the  late 

Lt.-Col.  H.  P.  Northcott,  C.B.  Price  6*. 

Turkish  Army.     Hand-book.     By  Capt.  M.  C.  P.  Ward,  R.N.  Price  4fl?. 

Volunteer  Force.    Regns.     1901.  Price  1*. 

Hydrographical  :— 

Pacific  C.vble  Route.  Proposed.    Rei>ort  on  Soundings  of  H.  M.S.  "  E<;eria."    Price  9d. 
Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden  Pilot,  1900.  Price  Ss.  6rf. 

Qeolosrical  :— 

Fife,  Central  and  Western,  and  Kinross.  Sheet  40  and  parts  of  Sheets  32  &  48> 
By  Sir  Ai-chibald  Geikie.  Price  5.?.  6c?. 

Local  Gfrovenunent  Board  :-- 

Sanitary  Circumstances  of  the  Faun  worth  Registration  Sub-District  of  the 
Bolton  (Lancs.)  RECiisTRATiON  District.    Report  oh.  Price  4c? 

Epidemic  IInteric  Fever  in  Nuneaton  and  Chilvers  Coton  Urban  District. 
Report  on.  Price  Ad 

EmisrrantS'  Information  Offtoe,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  viz. : — 
Colonies,  Handbooks  for.    April  1900.    8vo.    Wrapper. 
No.  1.  Canada.    2.  New  Sonth  Wales.    3.  Victoria.    4.  Sonth  Australia.  5.  Queensland. 
I  6.  Western  Australia.    7,  Tasmania.    8.  New  Zealand.    0.  Cape  Colonv.     10.  Natal 

Price  Id,  each. 
No.  11.  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Professions  in  the  Colonies.     12.  Emigra- 
tion Statutes  and  General  Handbook.  Price  3c^  each. 
No.  13  (viz.,  Nos.  1  to  12  in  oloth).  Price  29, 
Consular  Reports,  1899.    Summary  of.    America,  North  and  South.    July  1900. 

Price  2d. 
I        Intendino  Emigrants,  Information  for  :-— Argentine  Republic,  price  2cL    California^ 

Srice  Id,    Ceylon,  Oct.  1900,  price  Id,    Federated  Malay  States,  Jan.  1900,  Price  Qd. 
laryland,  price  Id,     Newfoundland,  price  Id      South  African  Republic,  price  ScL 
West  Indies,  price  6d. 

Xscoise  Laws.  Practical  Arrangement  of  the  Laws  relative  to  the  ExcisBt 
&c.,  &c.  By  JNath.  J.  Highmore,  Assist.  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  2nd  Edition. 
2  Vols.  Price  30». 

Foreign  Office  :~ 

Ajtbica  by  Treaty.  The  Map  of.  By  Sir  E.  Hertalet,  K.C.B.  3  Vols.  Price  31*.  6rf. 
Commercial  Trbatie&    (Hertslet's.)     A  complete  collection  of  Treaties,  &c,  between 

Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation, 

&C.    By  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  K.C.B.,  &c..  Vols.  L  to  XX.  Price  16*.  each. 

State   papers.     British  and  Foreign.     Vol  80.    General  Index  (chronologically  and 

alphabetically  arranged)  to  Vols.  65  to  79.     (1873  to  1888.)    Vols. :— 81.    1888-1889. 

82.    1889-1890.       83.    1890-1.       84.    1891-2.      85.    1892-3.       86.    1893-4.       87.    1894-^. 

88.    1895-6.  Price  10*.  each. 

Board  of  Trade  Jonrnal,  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices  and  Misoellaneous  Commercial 
Information.    Published  weekly.  Price  Id. 

Index  to  Vols.  1  to  14.    Price  2^.    And  to  Vol&  XV.  to  XX.,  July,  1893,  to  June,  1896. 

Price  Is.  6c^. 
KO'W :  Royal  BotaniO  Oardons.    Bulletins  of  MlscellaneouB  Information.    Volume 
for  1898,  price  Ss. ;  and  Monthly  parts,  1899,  price  id. 

Port  of  London  Commission.    Minutes  of  Evidenee.  Price  per  day  4rf- 
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